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THE WORST PHASE 

Water U to flth what police la to demo¬ 
cracy, aridity la to plants, anti-aocJal elemenia 
are to society, parental care is to children and 
leaders are to the led. 

Police, Justice, sound administration, 
equality and peace are certain pillara on which 
the ediflce of democracy stands. But alas( 

India, being the biggest democracy, runs coun¬ 
ter to these sound concepts. It is a polity where 
Che police and the safety paraphernalia, meant 
to ensure public security, have lost credibility. 
The administrators fear criminals and give 
asylum to the anti-social elements; politicians, 
who arc supposed to lead the nation to the 
pinnacle of glory, patronise the hooligans, 
musclemen, goondas, gangsters and the corrupt 
police to achieve their narrow ends and win 
elections by political skullduggery and other 
malpractices. Cooperation and collaboration, 
true safeguards of democracy, are bypassed in 
the process. 

If this sorry state of affairs continues. 

State machinery would collapse, Its lofty prin¬ 
ciples and morals would be thrown to the 
winds, its cherished goal of peace would get 
lost and, above all, the much-sought unity and 
Integrity would vanish. Hence the police 
should respect Its khakt and the ppllticians 
their political holster. 

I’ani ythar Kumar Nayak 

Your sharp but factual editorial *The 
Worst Phsse** (Aug *90) presents a graphic 
picture of a recent phenomenon which Is threa¬ 
tening to dismember the very framework of 
our social and political system. 

The emerging band of paid hooligans is 
flourishing because of sdministratlve and offi¬ 
cial apathy, neglect of duty and of our objec¬ 
tives. The ultras are ready to do any condem- 
nable work, given financial and poUtlcal 
patronage. Their character la symbolised by 
violence, ansrchy and disorder. 

Our social set-up snd polity have been 
completely eroded of moral values. The power 
of money, coupled with the frency of muscle 
power, creates havoc in the minds of people in 
the streets. 

There is much confusion, instability and 
ttoiae. The whole system seems to be topsy¬ 
turvy; anarchy seems to have been let loose in 
the world. 

No sign of hope is visible on the horizon. 
The future seems to be dark and diamal. But 
we must not lose heart. 

Samasltf>ur Sanjtty Kumar 

With reference to the editorial in the 
August Issue of "C.M.**, I would urge that the 
growing nexua between lawless elements and 
the police, and the abcller given to both by the 
politiciana In the ruling party should be ended. 
If this is not done, our democracy would be a 
total failure. 

Nrw Delhi Sujeet Kum^r Mehu 

DISTORTIONS IN INDIA'S DEMOCRACY 

Politicisation of the judiciary, prolonging 


' of socio-economic inequalities, political 
I vendetta, booth capturing, rigging of elections, 

, massive illiteracy, colossal poverty and several 
anti-national and secessionist trends characte¬ 
rise Indian democracy today. Poll reforms are 
only a partial remedy of the distortions. 

What is required is a thorough overhaul of 
the preaent structure. A discipline socio¬ 
economic and political system, devoid of 
corruption and selflah interests, alone would 
help. 

Houdh Maheswar Nayak 

We teem to be providing a listless legacy 
to poaterlty which will certainly blame us 
when it dlsceras a ludlcious contrast between 
pre- and post-independent politicians. The 
need of the hour, therefore, is serious intro¬ 
spection by our leaders who should pledge to 
give India a flying start for entering the next 
century. 

I'aranait Jaideep Barman 

Had Abraham Lincoln lived in today's 
world, he would have changed his concept of 
democracy. It has now been reduced only to a 
form of government by a small group of 
corrupt and incompetent people who, unfortu¬ 
nately, are given a mandate to rule the country 
by none other than ourselves. 

In July we witnessed, for a short time, a 
staggering government (thanks to internal 
squabbles), which made democracy a farce; not 
to speak of the corruption, grafl and nepotism 
at each step. The present-day leaders arc taking 
ua along an unending road. Something has to 
be done before It is too late. Out who will take 
the lead? That is the crucial question. 

I'am 1 that Rajib l>ji> 

UNREST IN NORTH-EAST 

The "Seven Sisters" of the North-Esst 
have great strat^tc importance for India’s 
defence; so politics! stability in these States is 
vital. However, unrest has been brewing there 
due to the prolonged neglect by politicians, 
including legislators, and their failure to 
ensure a sound economy. 

In order to attract attention, the people 
are sometimes compelled to resort to radical 
actions. To placate the people, money is 
poured into the areas of unrest without giving 
due attention to its utilisation. Eventually, it 
reaches the poekeCs of greedy power brokers 
and other money grabbers. Meanwhile, the 
masses continue to sufler. 

It is high time the Government viewed 
the political and socio-culiural aspirations of 
these people more seriously and brought them ' 
into the mainatresm of national development. 
.\m* Dilht Mant’esh Garg 

SPECIAL STATUS FOR KASHMIR 

Your feeture "Special Status for Kashmir" 
in the July issue is very infonnative and to the 
point. No doubt, the apeciaJ status has been 
used only as a political window since the 
ecceasion of Jammu and Kashmir to India in 
1947. But the scene haa already changed and 
much water has flowed through this Valley 


since then. It la now a burning question: Haa 
the special status solved the problem of Kash¬ 
miris which they faced at the time of Indepen¬ 
dence? Did it satisfy the Muallms? Obviously 
not. 

The special status haa failed to Improve 
the conditions in the valley. In the circums¬ 
tances, Article 370 of the Constitution should 
be abrogated without delay. When the people of 
the rest of India can eq)oy all the rights under 
the Conatltutlon without any special provi¬ 
sions, why can’t the Kaehmirl? 

Actually, the special atatua laolatea the 
people of J Or K from the reet of the country; It 
oflen forces them to Chink that thiy are not 
Indiana, they are "special”, separated from the 
other parti of India. This feeliog tends to make 
them anti-Indian. In order to normalise the 
situation, Che Government should abrogate the 
special statua and bring the people of J R K 
into the mainstream of national life. 

Bankura SomnAth Patil 

NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

Finding markets to sell goods at an 
economical price ia a 'must*. This atanda as a 
great challenge to induatriallata to evolve new 
teehttologiet to produce goods which can 
compete with others In the world market. If the 
public sector cannot perform well, the task 
should be handed over to the private sector. 

The steps to flberalUe policies, improve 
competitive ability, enhance exports and at Che 
same time check imports, allowing foreign 
investment, etc, are moat welcome. The new 
industrial policy seems to be better than the 
previous ones but the expected results would 
be seen only after a couple of years. 

Kurnooi P SiVAram i'r.isad 

FELICITATIONS TO "CM” 

Please accept my heartiest congratula¬ 
tions for entering the 32nd year of publication. 

I hope in the years to come our beloved "C.M." 
will help us with more vigour and enetgy Co 
win top positions in all competitive examina¬ 
tion a. 

Dhenkanal Prakash Ch Panda 

I have been a regular reader of "C.M.” for 
the last two years. It is a very ueeftd and inte¬ 
resting magazine for all competitive examina¬ 
tion a. It ia an ocean of knowledge—current 
aflaira, numerical ability, teat of reaaoaingi 
caaaya and other useful material. 

Gaya Tarun Kumar 

1 was much confused till I started reading 
It has helped me to prepare for variou* 
competitions in a systematic manner. 1 am sure 
that with the help of 1 will be able to 

build up a good career. 

Muzaffarpuf Sunil Kumar 


May be you have recently appeared in "*7 
competitive examination. 

We shall be grateAil if you could sond us the 
question papers. The original papers will he 
returned ^ong with tlw postage spent by you- 

Your goaturc will be highly appreciated. 
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Ouster of Devi Lai 

A t long last, after prolonged 
amsultations with and consent of 
his colleagues as well as allies of the 
National Front, Mr V.P. Singh acted 
firmly and dismissed Mr Devi Lai, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, on August 1. 
Mr Devi Lai had been acting very much 
like a bull in a China shop, defying all 
codes of conduct and creating hurdles in 
the functioning of both the Central 
Cabinet and the ruling party. He had 
hurled charges of corruption and other 
irregularities against several senior 
Ministers (especially Mr Arun Nehru) 
and described Mr V.P. Singh as “spine¬ 
less". He had based his charge-sheet on 
a letter later found to be forged, suppo¬ 
sedly sent to the President of India in 
1987, accusing some leading politicians 
of accepting commissions in the Bofors 
gun case. 

.Moicover, instead of promptly 
apologising for the improprieties he 
had committed, he gave evasive answers 
to the questions put to him .tnd the 
explanations sought by the Prime 
Minister. In an mten iew he gave to the 
“Illustrated \\'cekly” of India he used 
highly objectionable words to describe 
his Cabinet colleagues; later he tried to 
wriggle out of the awkward situation by 
aintending that he had been misquoted. 

Mr VM’. Singh held Mi Devi Lai 
responsible for “violating all canons of 
collective responsibility”, specifically of 
“forwarding a forged letter to him”, 
levelling very serious allegations 
against Cabinet colleagues and making 
derogatory remarks against .Mr \’.P. 
Singh himscelf. Although Mr Dcvi Lai 
contended that he had no intention of 
maligning cither the Prime Minister or 
his colleagues, he declined to disclose 
who delivered the letter to him alleged 
to have been written by Mr V.P Singh 
to the President of India, on November 
26,1987. The letter had turned out to be 
cnide forgery involving the head of 
government and the head of Slate. 

Although Mr Devi Lai was totally in 
the wrong in creating another major 
crisis in the National Government, he 
said after his dismissal that he would 
not take the insult lying down and 
would fight It out at the party level. He 
intends to raise the issue of the rural 


poor for whose interests he has always 
worked. 

There was a crisis in the National 
Front earlier also, on July 14, when the 
Prime Minister had sent his resignation 
to party President S.R. Bommai. He 
took this step to protest against Mr Om 
Parkash Chautala’s re-induction as the 
Haryana Chief Minister. Six other 
Union Ministers also resigned. Follow¬ 
ing strong protests by various parties, 
Mr Chautala stepped down and was 
succeeded by Mr Hukam Singh. 

Mid-term Poll Speculation 

T here was widespread specula¬ 
tion in the countiy in the last week 
of July about a mid-term election follow¬ 
ing the crisis in the ruling National 
F'ront. The BJP, though a supporter of 
the V.P. Singh regime, has already start¬ 
ed preparations for a mid-tenn poll, 
though these are described as “contin¬ 
gency plans” to be put into effect in case 
the present Government broke up. At 
the National Executive meeting in 
Madras on July 21, party President L.K. 
Advani explained that the threat to the 
stability of the National Front Gover¬ 
nment was posed not bj' the BJP (withd¬ 
rawing its support) but from within the 
Janata Dal’s own ranks. 

The Chautala episode had gravely 
impaired the credibility of the Gover¬ 
nment and heightened the sense of 
uncertainty about its future. The Prime 
Minister’s assertion at his press confer¬ 
ence that his Government had emei^ed 
stronger from the recent events sound¬ 
ed unconvincing. Mr Advani’s asses¬ 
sment is that the Centre, finding itself 
ainstantly in crisis situations, would 
gradually lose its efficacy in dealing with 
the core problems such as terrorism, 
secessionism, communalisra, inflation 
and unemployment. The Government’s 
grip on the bureaucracy would weaken. 
Its standing in the community of 
nations would also decline. The V.P. 
Singh Government might be faced with 
a situation in which its survival would 
become its principal ainccm. 

Several BJP leaders feel their party 
Would be the gainer if there were a snap 
poll. The party now has the advantage 
of running the State governments in 
Rajasthan, .M.P. and Himachal Pradesh. 
Besides, the issues such as Kashmir and 
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Babri-Ram Janambhoomi dispute, on 
which the BJP made electoral gains in 
the last elections, were still alive and 
kicking. 

Call for eliminating communal- 
ism: The BjP Executive called for 
eschewing communalism in any form, 
immediate implementation of the 
Sarkaria Commission report on Centre- 
State relations and true autonomy to the 
electronic media. 

Mr Advani made it clear there was 
no question of withdrawing the party’s 
support to the National Front Gover¬ 
nment. The equation between the 
Janata Dal, the BJP and the Communist 
parties continued in order to keep the 
Congress from coming to power. 'Fhe 
BJP wishes that the Government would 
survive its full term. He did not think 
that the Left parties wanted to destabi¬ 
lise the present political situation. The 
alliance between the Janata Dal and the 
BJP IS mutually beneficial. 

No Question of Poll: The Janata 
Dal General Secretary, on July 24, 
asserted that the National Fmrit Gover¬ 
nment at the Centre would run its full 
term and there was no question of a 
mid-term poll. He claimed that the 
Chautala episode brought a gain; the 
Dal had learnt a lesson to have party 
matters sorted out within the party and 
not to allow any member to rush to the 
press to air his grievances. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s Offensive 

I n an attempt to take full advantage of 
the factionalism and dismal perfor¬ 
mance of the National Front Gover¬ 
nment, Congress President Rajiv 
Gandhi has launched a full-scale offen¬ 
sive against it. He has called upon his 
party to gear up for a mid-term poll. At 
the AICC session on July 23, he went to 
the extent of accusing the National 
Front and its allies of ailluding with 
secessionist elements. He attributed the 
deterioration of the situations in Assam, 
Punjab and Kashmir to the Govern¬ 
ment’s “soft attitude” towards terro¬ 
rists. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi strongly criticised 
the Government for its failure on all 
fronts. It had “succumbed to US pres¬ 
sure” on Supcr-301 clause and on the 
Amnesty International issue. He 


warned that the (iovemment policies 
would rum the economy and jeopardise 
the wuntry’s independence. He 
charged the BJP with making a mockery 
of religion by exploiting it for political 
purposes; the BJP was most “irreligi¬ 
ous" as it wanted to weaken the “reli¬ 
giosity” of India. 

He also accused the DMK Gover¬ 
nment in Tamil Nadu of contemplating 
to start a secessionist movement. His 
information was that the DMK was 
“watching" the L'1”1’E moves in Sri 
Lanka before taking a final decision. A 
large coastal belt in the State was now 
“virtually under the control of the 
L'lTE”. If the LITE is successful in Sri 
Lanka, the D.MK might start “a seces¬ 
sionist movement in Tamil Nadu”, he 
contended. Intelligence Bureau reports 
indicated that the LITE and DMK were 
together sending weapons to Punjab 
terrorists. “The Centre knows about it 
and is doing nothing.” 

Bofors Accounts: Cong 
Demand 

T he Congress has demanded that 
the National Front Government 
immediately reveal thenames of “illegal 
recipients of illegitimate payments” in 
the Bofors case, failing which it should 
“cease forthwith its utterly dishonour¬ 
able campaign of lies, innuendo and 
calumny”. 

The political resolution of the 
AICC pointed out that when the Nati¬ 
onal Front Government came to power 
it had promised to reveal the names of 
the recipients in the Bofors kickbacks 
case within 15 days but more than 250 
days have passed and all that “we have 
had are eight months of prevarication, 
flasehoods and the deliberate use of the 
instmments of State for fraudulent poli¬ 
tical purposes”. 

The recent judgement of a London 
court in a libel suit relating to a story in a 
Swedish newspaper was “a severe 
indictment of the Indian Government 
and the investigation being conducted 
by the CBl”. Demanding an end to 
“mischief and malafides", the Congress 
has asked for a confession from the 
Prime Minister that “he had misled the 
nation and maligned the Congress 
president”. 



I K Extremists Plan Maj or 
Attack 

A ccording to reports received by 
an American news network 
(CNN), the Kashmiri separatists are 
planning a terrorist campaign outside 
Kashmir to increase the level of tension 
and bringthe prospect of a war between 
India and Pakistan closer. The separa¬ 
tists are planning the campaign with 
weapons acquired in Pakistan'and new 
recruits from among the recently 
arrived “refugees” from Kashmir. The 
Kashmiri militants are also reportedly 
getting help from Afghan rebels. 

Havoc in Valley: A Press Guild of 
India report late in July disclosed that 
over 400 people have been killed and 
nearly 2,00,000 have fled Jammu and 
Kashmir in the past three years. Many 
of the victims were top lawyers, judges, 
businessmen, shopkeepers and engine¬ 
ers. AJ & K Safu^ataSamitireportgdvt 
graphic description s of the atrocities on 
the hapless people. Fundamentalists 
and militants had infiltrated every 
sphere of the Government; what ruled 
high was not the writ of the Gover¬ 
nment but that of the J & K Liberation 
Front. 

Temples and homes have been 
burnt down, shops looted, Indian Inde¬ 
pendence Day, 1989, was boycotted, 
Pakistan Day celebrated, Pakistan stan¬ 
dard time observed and even wrist 
watches are being worn on the right 
hand, as in Pakistan. 

The identification with Pakistan 
was complete. The fundamentalists and 
militants had sent threatening letters to 
the Hindus in Srinagar and other towns, 
saying that their objective was to Isla- 
mise Kashmir. I'he report referred to 
the appalling condition of the 45,000 
refugee families housed in tents in the 
Jammu valley, 2,500 in Udhampur and 
nearly 10,000 families in New Delhi. 
Bank accounts of fundamentalists and 
militants had been transferred from the 
State Bank of India to the Jammu and 
Kashmir Bank and all references to 
India wiped out from shops and stores. 
Brazep Pakistani Jingoism has been 
much in evidence; the* militants had 
already renamed Anantnag as Isla¬ 
mabad and Sampatwari village as 
Salmatwari. 
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New Deadline for SC ST 
Posts 

I n pursuance of its policy of redres¬ 
sing the grievances of the backward 
classes, the Union Government has de¬ 
cided that all posts reserved for the Sch¬ 
eduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
Government service which are lying va¬ 
cant at present, would be filled by April 
14,1991,thedayB.R. Ambedkar’s birth 
centenary celebrations conclude. 

Union Labour and Welfare Minis¬ 
ter Ram Vilas Paswan disclosed in mid- 
|ulv that all government officials had 
been warned against laxity in imple¬ 
menting provisions for the welfare of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
IVibes. Officers found guilty of non- 
implementation of measures for the 
uplift of this section would be liable to 
disciplinaiy action and even imprison¬ 
ment. For this purpose, the National 
Commission on Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes had been given 
special statutory powers to prosecute 
erring officers. The Minister also gave 
the assurance that all social wd 
economic inequalities would be 
■ibolished soon and the SCs and S'l's 
brought in the mainstream. 

As for welfare measures for other 
weaker sections of society, the Gover¬ 
nment proposed to bring legislation in 
the coming session of Parliament for 
reservation in government services for 
the handicapped, both physical and 
mental, for class 1,11 and III categories of 
services there would be three per cent 
reservation. In class IV category there 
will be four per cent reservation. 

Talking about the Mandal 
Commission report, the Minister reite¬ 
rated that the Government was 
committed to implementing it. For this 
purpose, an administrative order would 
be passed soon. The decision to imple¬ 
ment the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions need not be placed before Parlia¬ 
ment as an administl'ative order is 
deemed sufficient. 

Meham Poll; 

Commisaion’s Verdict 

T he dismal echoes of the Meham 
(Haryana) election, held on 
February 27 this year, which has 


become the cause of much political 
trouble and brought discredit to the 
ruling Janata Dal, are still being heard. 
The blatant poll malpractices adopted 
there are repeatedly quoted by opposi¬ 
tion political parties and others as a 
standing stigma on the country’s elec¬ 
toral system. The latest development in 
this regard is the verdict of the Election 
Commission’s official observer, who 
has stated that the polling for that seat 
was rigged with the active help of local 
officials. The observer, a senior IAS 
officer, has made the following points; 

He saw a DSP stamping ballot 
papers in Chandi village. The local 
bureaucracy', particularly the SP of 
Rohtak, delayed the deployment of 
Central forces in sensitive villages, thus 
giving time for rigging. In spite of what 
he had seen and heard, the Returning 
Officer maintained that there had been 
“no irregularity" and the polling had 
been “peaceful and normal”. Many 
villagers alleged that a son of Mr Om 
Parkash Chautala had come in police 
vehicle and rigged the poll, a charge 
found “not without merit”. There is 
basis in the allegation by the indepen¬ 
dent candidate, .Mr Dangi, that there 
was excessive deployment of the police 
with the intention to terrorise and rig. 

Nor did Mr Chauiala’s administra¬ 
tion come out any better in the re¬ 
polling in eight booths on February 28. 
The observer had to suspend polling in 
all eight booths after reports were 
received that villagers had surrounded 
the DIG, Rohtak, at Meham and the 
hapless police official asked for the 
army to rescue him and his men! 

A former Supreme Court Judge has 
been directed to make an enquiry into 
the death of a candidate for Meham re¬ 
poll. 

India*s Concern over 
Lanka Violence 

T he recent escalation of violence in 
Sri Lanka, which is virtually 
facing a civil war, has caused deep 
concern to the Government of India; so 
it has urged a political solution through 
dialogue among all parties concerned. 
In an official reaction to the growing 
violence, the Government reiterated 
that it will not allow its territory to be | 


used as a base by any group of militants 
for their activities. 

Prime Minister V.P. Singh called 
for a meeting of the Political Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet to review the 
disturbing situation. Mr M. Karuna- 
nidhi, Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, is 
believed to have suggested that India 
should exercise its good offices, if not 
some form of intervention, to prevent 
what he described as the “genocide of 
Tamil population in Sri Lanka". 

Colombo’s appreciation: The 

Sri Lankan Government has welcomed 
the Indian Prime Minister’s stand on 
the current conflict in the island State. It 
is described as a sober attitude and 
reflected India’s polity of non-interfer¬ 
ence in Lanka affairs. 

Calling the LTI’E “cheats and 
liars”, the Lanka Minister for Defence 
asked the Tamil Nadu leader nut to trust 
the LTl’E. He pointed out how the 
l/ITE had broken the trust of the Sri 
Lankan Government after President 
Premadasa had bent over backwards to 
accommodate them. The Minister 
vehemently refuted the LITE allega¬ 
tions that the Sri Lankan air force was 
using napalm bombs, and asked inter¬ 
national agencies to make an on-the- 
spot survey. 

Alarming Influx from Lanka: 

The continuing Civil War in Sri Lanka 
and the losses being suffered by LTTE 
in the fighting with security personnel 
have led to an inflow of thousands of 
Tamil refugees into India. The number 
of the immigrants is causing a major 
problem, especially in Tamil Nadu, 
where most of them want to take shel¬ 
ter, many on a permanent basis. It esti¬ 
mated that about 29,000 Sri Lankan 
Tamils have so far entered Tamil Nadu. 
At the current rate of daily inflow of 
2,000 to 3,000, the refugee influx may 
well cross the one lakh mark within a 
few weeks. 

'Phis assessment has been 
conveyed by the Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister, Mr M. Karunanidhi, in a 
letter. He has urged the Indian Prime 
Minister to persuade the Sn Lankan 
Government to set up refugee camps 
within Sri Lanka with assistance from 
tlie U.N. High Commissioner for Refu¬ 
gees. 

Enquiries made in refugee camps in 
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the Slate indicated that a large number 
of displaced persons in Sri I/anka’s 
'I’amil areas faced starvation conditions. 
Those who arrived in Tamil Nadu in 
recent weeks included a sizable number 
of middle class and well-to-do families. 
As a consequence, the resources of the 
State Government, had come under 
severe strain. Besides, continued stay of 
the refugees for a long spell would 
create a host of problems and social 
tensions. 

Critical Situation in Assam 

T he current phase of political and 
other developments in Assam 
portends the emergence of yet another 
crisis, the main causes being the break¬ 
down of law and order, the endless 
squabbles in the ruling party (the Asom 
Gana I’arishad-.\.G.P.), and the 
increasing role played by extremist 
elements, especially IJI,FA which 
reportedly runs a parallel administra¬ 
tion in certain isolated areas and has 
created panic among the people. 

'I'o cap It all, the AGP Government 
headed by Mr Prafulla Mohanta has 
proved to be inefficient. The people 
who had high hopes in the ministry feel 
disillusioned. In.stability is writ large on 
the face of present Assam. With the 
State Assembly elections fast approach¬ 
ing (these are due in December this 
year), new groups and alignments are 
emerging and the general opinion is 
that the present leaders will not be 
returned to poever. 

The political assassinations, the 
kidnappings, the extortions and other 
acts of utter lawlessness have brought 
much discredit to the Government 
whose credibility now stands at zero. 
The continuing differences between 
Chief Minister Mohanta and Home 
Minister B.K. F’hukan have worsened 
the situation. 

The Home Minister had tendered 
his resignation owning moral responsi¬ 
bility for the murders and kidnappings 
of high officials, but after some days he 
agreed to continue in office because of 
the threat to the ruling party and other 
reasons. 

All the plans to tackle the extre¬ 
mists’ menace in the region have proved 
fruitless, bringing discredit to both the 
National Front Government and the 


State Ministry. T'here seems to be 
discontentment among many sections 
of the employees and the people on one 
count or another. Three ULFA men 
were set free to save the lives of three Oil 
company officials, and this created a 
vicious circle, with ULFA coming on 
top. 

A cynic described the present 
ministry as “a spider caught in its own 
web”. More violence is feared in the 
State in the coming weeks. Several 
extremist groups have been formed and 
are becoming active. The All Bodo 
Students’ Union is also posing a major 
challenge. • 

Capitation Fee Abolition 

C apitation fee, which has been 
major scandal in the arena of 
professional and other types of educa¬ 
tion, is sought to be abolished by the 
present Union Government and also by 
some of the State administrations. The 
attempts in this regard made in the past 
have not been very successful because 
the basic factors have remained unaf¬ 
fected. Now a more systematic attempt 
IS being made. 'I’he Union Government 
has set up regional bodies to inspect all 
such colleges in the country which 
charge capitation fees in violation of the 
Government’s instructions in order to 
close down such of these institutions as 
do not have at least 80 per cent of the 
necessary infrastructure. 

The evil is especially prevalent in 
engineering and medical colleges in 
Maharashtra and the South. The 
(Government intends to give financial 
and other assistance to such of these 
colleges as have the requisite infrastnic- 
ture; they will be allowed a specified 
period of time to provide all the equip¬ 
ment needed. If they fail to do so, they 
would be closed down. 

Unfortunately, certain State 
Governments in .^idhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and elsewhere have been 
giving permission to politicians and 
others enjoying political patronage and 
considerable influence. There are at 
least 180 private engineering colleges in 
the country out of which 137 are unaid¬ 
ed and have failed to get the approval of 
the All-India (Council of Technical 
Education. Maharashtra has the largest 
number of private engineering colle¬ 



ges—61. Out of these 51 arc not 
approved. The Supreme Court had 
upheld the Government’s right to close 
down the unauthorised institutions. 
The Government intends to restructure 
the mane^ement of such colleges and 
also to arrange merit-based admissions 
so as to eliminate the methods adopted 
by managements to make money on the 
sly, by opening engineering and medi¬ 
co txrlleges, most of which are substan¬ 
dard. 

Urban Land Ceilings 
Revision 

I n order to remove the shortcomings 
in the existing lirban Land Ceiling 
Act the Union Government intends to 
make several amendments. The view of 
experts in housing and other planned 
sectors is that the law has not been 
effective in achieving the aim of making 
land available to the landless. The Nati¬ 
onal Commission on Urbanisation has 
made several recommendations in this 
regard and these are to be incorporateil 
in the law by making amendments. 

The Urban Land Ceiling and Regu- 
lansation Act, 1976, was en.acted with 
the object of preventing concentration 
of urban property and bringing about 
equitable di.stribution of land. As many 
as 17 States and all Union 'I'erritorics 
have adopted this law, but the enforce¬ 
ment has been unsatisfactory. 

It IS now proposed to allow the 
landowner to utilise his surplus land fur 
housing projects. A general criticism of 
the Act was that it had adversely affected 
building activities in the country and 
needlessly put restrictions on the trans¬ 
fer of land in urban areas, thus pushing 
up prices. The cumbersome procedures 
prescribed in the law led to harassment 
of the public. 

The surplus land actually taken 
over by the authorities was very small- 
only 9,762 hectares out of the 2,11,670 
hectares declared surplus. The Housing 
Ministers’ (Conference held in 1987 and 
1988 had recommended amendments 
so as to pave the way for increased avai¬ 
lability of surplus land for housing 
schemes and infrastructural develop¬ 
ment. The Art also stqpds in the way of 
execution of the National Housing 
Polity, announced recently by the Nati¬ 
onal Front (jovemment. 
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More Powers for 
Gorbachov 

P resident Gorbachov scored 
another victoiy in mid-July when 
the 28th congress of the Soviet’s ruling 
party (CPSU) re-elected him as the 
General Secretary. He thus combines in 
himself the vast authority of the Presid¬ 
ent and party General Secretary. “Peres¬ 
troika” also gets a boost. Mr Gorba¬ 
chov’s victory was scored in fierce 
competition with the opponents of his 
efforts for democrat!sation. Now that he 
has been re-elected General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, he can 
continue to double as the party leader 
and the Head of State. But in the new 
conditions his power will no longer be 
as unlimited and all-embracing as it was 
at the time of the previous Soviet lead¬ 
ers. There are new factors of political 
influence in the country now. 

In the State machinery an impor¬ 
tant “arunter-balance” is the burgeon¬ 
ing Soviets of People’s Deputies at vari¬ 
ous levels. The official polity, too, is 
increasingly influenced by the broad 
democratic movement of the masses 
and the national movements rising in 
different parts of the USSR. The role 
and independence of the mass media, 
too, is growing. This enables the public 
to step up control over the leadership’s 
performance. 

Radio, TV given autonomy: It is 
reliably learnt that President Gor¬ 
bachov has given full autonomy to the 
State radio and TV committee, lifting 
the Communist Patty’s ideological 
control and monopoly over it. .All the 
political parties, including the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, will now 
have to hire the TV channel on a 
commercial basis 

The decree indicates that Mr 
(iorbachov, after his victory u\v\ 
Communist hardliners, intends to take 
further radical steps to democratise 
Soviet society. 

*Oigy ofdemoc»^:The head of 
Soviet ’PV and radio fears “an oigy of 
democracy" now that President 
Gorbachov has loosened controls on 
the State broadcasting monopoly. 
Former head of the State publishing 
committee commaited: “Now I am 
more afraid of an orgy of democracy 


rather than the party monopoly, whra 
the monopoly is replaced by numerous 
demands put forth by various groups, 
patties, councils and organs.” Hundr^s 
of new groups have sprung up throug¬ 
hout the country in the last several 
years. 

Arms for Indi« Disfavoured: A 

powerful section of the Soviet Press has 
openly opposed Soviet arms supply to 
India. Reporting the possible ddiveiy 
of a second nuclear submarine, a Soviet 
journal draws attention to mounting 
tensions on the Indo-Pak border and 
comments: “Why nuclear fuel to the fire 
of Indo-Pakistani disputes?” An 
influential Soviet daily and mouthpiece 
of the Soviet Young Communist League 
speaks of the delivery of aircraft, guns, 
tanks and missUes to India and Pakistan 
by the two Super Powers and says Delhi 
and Islamabad are “engaged vigorously 
in war preparations in conditions of 
growing tension over Kashmir”. 

A Weekly, “Moskpvskie Novosti”, 
recalling the handing over of the first 
nuclear subm.'uine to India on lease, has 
challenged its expediency. In its 
opinion such a transfer of nuclear tech¬ 
nologies for military purposes to other 
countries “docs not correspond to the 
spirit of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NTP)”. 

In keeping with the thaw in the 
U.S.-Soviet relations, the Soviet Press 
does not mention at all the large-scale 
supply of U.S. arms to Islamabad. The 
opinion of some newspapers is that 
though the delivery of the second 
nuclear submarine can bejustified, as it 
will be a commercial deal, restraint and 
circumspection “are needed in any arms 
deal, particularly if it concerns nuclear 
technologies”. Their deliveries must be 
.strictly banned. 

United Germany in NATO 
accepted: 'I’he Soviet Union on July 17 
reluctantly accepted NA'FO mem¬ 
bership for a united Germany, bretddng 
an East-West impasse over the future of 
post-Cold War Europe. Diplomats and 
analysts in NATO capitals welcomed 
the concession by the Soviet President, 
saying that it would increase stability in 
the r^iun after German unification and 
assure the Western alliance of a solid 
role in the new Europe. 

Mr Gorbachov told a joint news 
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conference with West German Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Kohl: “Whether we like it 
or not, a time will come when a united 
Germany will be in NATO if that is its 
choice. Then, to some degree it can 
work together with the Soviet Union." 

According to Mr Kohl, Soviet 
troops would be withdrawn from East 
Germany in three to four years after the 
signing of a bilateral agreement 
between the Soviet Union and a unified 
Germany. Both leaders had agreed that 
there would be no NATO troops on East 
German territory. 

Stressing the “sovereignty of the 
Government and the German people on 
its territoiy”, Mr (Jorbachov hoped no 
nuclear weapons would be deployed 
there. Mr Kohl explained that the deci¬ 
sion on entering NATO will be made 
after unification is completed and when 
the rights and duties of the four victors 
of World War II—France, Britain, the 
Soviet Union and the US A—end. United 
Germany can, in the exercise of its unli¬ 
mited sovereignty, decide freely and 
itself, whether and which alliance it 
wants to belong to. 

Communist Psrty on the Rodis: 

As was widely feared by the Kremlin 
leadership, the influence and prestige of 
the Soviet Communist Party has been 
sharply eroded. In fact, the party is on 
the verge of a split. The prestige of the 
Government structures is on the decline 
also. 

More than half the Soviet people 
believe that the Communist Party has 
lost its position as the leading force in 
society, according to a poll. There 
seems to be no coherent alternative 
either. According to shrewd observers, 
most members of the Democratic wing 
intend to leave the party, taking with 
them such popular new elected oBidals 
as the leaders of Moscow and 
Leningrad. They hold the view that if 
the Soviet Union is to build real demo¬ 
cracy and a market economy, a pre¬ 
requisite is to finally break the party’s 
monopoly on power. Mr Gorbachov’s 
vision of the Communist Party as a 
great, reborn, unifying force leading the 
Soviet Union into the future has never 
seemed more improbable than it does 
now. 

The creation of a new Russian 
Commimist Party, dominated by an 


angry, orthodox fringe, leaves the party 
more polarised and anaemic than ever. 
The event is bound to hasten the 
exodus of democratic reformers and 
young people from the party’s ranks. 

Monopoly Renounced: The 

party recently released a draft 
programme dedaring that it dedsively 
renounces its'political monopoly. The 
programme, entitled “Towards a 
humane democratic socialism", 
ainflrms the CPSU’s dedsion to give up 
substituting economic management and 
State administrative agendcs. It favours 
repairing the historical rift in the Socia¬ 
list movement and developing coopera¬ 
tion with democratic parties and organi¬ 
sations, and movements striving fur 
peace, democraqr and social progress. 

It denounces rigid centralisation, 
and favours democratic principles 
competitive elections, replacing 
personnel in official positions, public 
openness, accountability and subordi¬ 
nation of the minority to the majority 
alongwith the guaranteed rights of the 
minority to uphold its views, induding 
in the party media. The draft, however, 
rejects the attempt by radicals to allow 
factions within the party, or giving up 
altogether the prindple of democratic 
centralism. It also rejects the demand 
for de-politicising the army, the KGB 
and the Interior Ministry. The army is 
estimated to have one million commu¬ 
nists. 

Autonomy for provincial 
parties: The CPSU leadership 
promised greater independence to 
Qimmunist parties of the republics and 
the right to members to form different 
platforms. But dissatisfied radicals 
served notice to Mr Gorbachov to swing 
to the left or face a split. The radicals, 
coming under the banner of “Democrat¬ 
ic Platform" told Mr Gorbachov that his 
main tactical weapon of finding 
compromises had exhausted itself and 
he should decisively swing to the left to 
face the right wing onslaught. 

The Russian Communist Party was 
formed at a congress dominated by 
Conservatives, and a hardliner was 
elected its chief. His election has led to 
fears of mass exodus from the CPSU; 
according to leaders of the “Democratic 
Platform” about 20,000 Communists 
left the party in Moscow itself in the 
first two days. 


Move on “Intellectual 
Property** 

A notable development in the 
international efforts to safeguard 
intellectual p roperty rights has been the 
failure to reach an agreement for stron¬ 
ger protection in this r^ard. As usual, it 
is the U.S.A.’s rigid stand that has 
prevented an international accord on 
this question, even after prolonged 
n^otiations. On several crueial issues 
concerning copyrights, patents and 
industrial designs, the US has taken 
positions whidh most other industrial 
countries are not ready to accept. 

Intellectual property rights (IPR) 
form one of the contested “new areas” 
alongside trade in services that the 
Western nations placed on the agenda 
of GATT’s trade liberalising Uruguay 
Round. They have been seeking tough 
GATT rules to prevent patent piracy, 
counterfeiting and bther forms of theft 
of money-spinning ideas. 

IPR was thought to be mainly a 
North-South issue in which rich 
nations were trying to persuade poorer 
nations to accept the need for more 
efficient IPR protection worldwide. 

Developing countries fear that 
stringent protection would hinder their 
development and they have resisted the 
inclusion in GAIT of a matter which 
they consider falls within the purview 
of the Geneva-based World Intellectual 
Property Organisation. Differences 
among the rich nations have emerged as 
serious obstacles to an agreement. A 
major stumbling block is US insistence 
that the Berne convention on copyright, 
which Washington signed last year, 
concerns only economic rights, not the 
mural or personal rights of an author to 
determine how his work is handled. 

Benazir Qaims Tour 
Gains 

T he net gains of Pakistan Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto’s visits to 
14 Islamic countries of West Asia and 
Africa in two phases have been nothing 
to boast of. Her aim wa?to win support 
of these countries for P^stan’s 
Kashmir policy, but all she has been 
able to ensure is assurance of Pakistan’s 
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security and advice that Indo-Pak 
tensions should be resolved through 
negotiations. She returned home oo 
July 17 after visiting Iraq, Kuwait, 
Morocco, Algeria and Baharain. 

The primary purpose of her visit 
was to apprise brotherly Islamic coun¬ 
tries about Pakistan’s approach to the 
Kashmir issue and its security 
arncenis. She daimed that a broad 
consensus on how to deal with the 
Kashmir issue had emerged at the Orga- 
nisation of Islamic Countries (OIC) 
Foreign Ministers’ meet at Cairo. 

She daimed that India’s diplomatic 
offensive on the Kashmir issue had 
“failed to mislead the world”. She also 
refuted the “false propaganda” that the 
Pakistani position on Kashmir was not 
being understood. The object of her 
tours abroad was to cement the bonds 
with Islamic countries. She expressed 
satisfaction at the removal of the 
“hiatus” which had bedevilled Islama¬ 
bad’s relations with some Arab coun¬ 
tries in recent years. 

The army was deployed in Sind on 
internal security duties under artide 
147 of the Constitution. There werfc' no 
differences between the civil adminis¬ 
tration and the army over its-deploy- 
ment. “The Government and the armed 
forces are one”, she claimed. 

“Disappointing Tour”? Accord¬ 
ing to another report, .Ms Bhutto’s 
renewed diplomatic offensive to rally 
support for separatists in Jammu and 
Kashmir from influential Muslim States 
was far from being a success and belied 
her expectations in Iraq and Kuwait. 

She received a setback with both 
the Iraqi and Kuwaiti leaders adopting a 
neutral approach. Observers described 
the Iraqi response as a big blow to 
Pakistan. 

Ms Bhutto detailed a number of 
envoys and federal Ministers to visit 
over 20 countries as her special emissa¬ 
ries to muster support on the Kashmir 
issue. 

JKLF warning to Pak; The 

Jammu ^Kashmir Liberation Front has 
warned of i^ “showdown" with Islii- 
mabad if it tries to shut guerrilla training 
camps on its soil. “JKLF" leader Farouk 
Haider asserted that the guerrillas are 
lighting a war for Kashm^s indepen- 
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dence. Mr M.R Rathore, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the Pakistani-occupied Kashmir, 
who led Ms Bhutto’s party to electoral 
victory in POK, has dimissed the 
JKLF’s demand for a united and inde^ 
pendent Kashmir. 

Since early March, thousands of 
guerrillas have slipped across the cease¬ 
fire line into POK, seeking military 
assistance. One estimate is that about 
11,000 were scattered throughout POK, 
but other estimates put the figure closer 
to 4,000. 

hidia. Pak discuss Peace 
Package 

N o settlement of the differences 
over the Kashmir and other issues 
was considered likely at the Indo- 
Pakistan Foreign Secretary-level talks at 
Islamabad on July 19, and none materia¬ 
lised. But far-sighted observers feel the 
veiy fact that the discussions were held 
in a cordial atmosphere and there was 
no breakdown or acrimony was itself a 
gain. Indian Foreign Secretary M. 
Dubey described the tAlks as “satisfac¬ 
tory”. The talks did defuse the tensions, 
for the present anyway. Mr Dubey and 
his counterpart. Dr Tanvir Ahmed 
Khan, disaissed point-by-point the 
seven-point package of confidence¬ 
building measures proposed by India 
on May 28 last. 

The package includes military and 
non-military measures like exchange of 
information about military positions 
and army delegations, an agreement on 
non-violation of air space by military 
aircraft and ceasing of hostile propa¬ 
ganda aimed at inciting subversion and 
secession. 

President's statement: Mr 

Ghulam Ishaq Khan, in a statement on 
July 18, assured that his country would 
not wage a war against India and would 
do nothing that might trigger one. He 
told Mr Dubey, who called on him, that 
both India and Pakistan could not 
“withstand a war”. 

However, Mr Ishaq Khan asserted 
that Pakistan would defend every inch 
of its land with all its might if war was 
imposed on it. Every nation should give 
up the idea that it could usurp any other 
country’s territory. War would bring 
nothing except destruction. 



The Kashmir issue was the cause of 
bitterness between tjie two countries 
since the partition of the subcontinent. 
Not only bilateral agreements but also 
the world community recognised it as 
such. 

For lasting peace and friendship 
the “Kashmir dispute* must be resolved 
once and for all; if it was suppressed 
temporarily, it would continue to resur¬ 
rect itself again and again. 

New Hurdle in Ending 
A partheid 

T he violence indulged in by ex¬ 
treme rightist groups, together 
with the continuing lawlessness in 
Natal, have created an unexpected 
obstacle in the early dismantling of the 
apartheid structure in South Africa. 
Presenting a report on July 21 on the 
implementation of theU.N. Assembly’s 
dedaration on apartheid adopts last 
year, the Secretary-General, Mr Perez 
de Qidlar, stated: “Beyond these 
concerns, there is a widespread belief 
that continuing resistance to change on 
the p^rt of the entrenched structures of 
the system, particularly at the local 
levels, as wdl as existing security l^is- 
lation, serve as Damodean sword over 
free political activity.” 

Many South Africans believe that 
the confidence-building measures, 
emeiging from both the Government 
and the people, could hdp reduce poli¬ 
tically related violence. These could 
also help further the progress of a unit¬ 
ed and non-racial sodety. 

A UN team had recently visited 
South Africa and met a cross-section of 
people and various organisations for 
assessing the situation. Progress is 
being made in creating a dimate for free 
n^otiations but several essential 
measures remain to be “fulfilled in their 
entirety”. These indude rdease of all 
political prisoners and detainees, end of 
the state of emergency throughout the 
country, repeal of all legislations 
designed to drcumscribe political acti¬ 
vities, removal of all troops from town¬ 
ships and cessation of political trials 
and executions. There is a consensus 
that the mechanism for a new Constitu¬ 
tion should be the product of extensive 
consultations. 
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S. Arabia’s Diplomatic 
Switch 

A long-standing anomaly in inter¬ 
national diplomacy was removed 
in the third week of July when Saudi 
Arabia diplomatically recognised China 
instead of Taiwan. It is regarded as a 
victory for Beijing. The decision came 
after a period in which Taiwan (Natio¬ 
nalist China) had some success in the 
Third World, getting States to recogn ise 
it rather than communist China. 

Five nations—<Jrenada, Liberia, 
Belize, Lesotho and Guinea-Bissau— 
have accorded Taiwan diplomatic 
recognition in the last two years, with 
China breaking relations as soon as 
they did so. The number of nations 
recognising Taiwan as the Government 
of China is now 28. 

While Taiwan’s great and growing 
wealth and willingness to exchange 
increased aid for recognition has had 
some attraction for the Third World’s 
mini-States, this factor has not affected 
wealthy Saudi Arabia. The recognition 
would probably have taken place much 
earlier had it not been for the Beijing 
massacre in June, 1989. Litcrcstingly, 
Chin a is attracting ever-growing quanti¬ 
ties of investment from Taiwan itself. 

For China the Saudi decision 
comes as a welcome relief, at a time 
when its previously prized relations 
with Western countries have greatly 
diminished. Recently, Indonesia finally 
agreed to resume ties with China, 
following the long freeze in the rela¬ 
tionship after the attempted Commu¬ 
nist coup in Jakarta in September, 1965. 

CaU for UN Role in 
Cambodia 

F orei^ Ministers from the 
Association of South-East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) on July 24 called on 
the five permanent members of the U.N. 
Security Council to play a more active 
role in resolving the Cambodian conf¬ 
lict. However, the Ministers told the 
U.N. representatives that the Big 
Powers must not impose their will in 
the search for a peaceful settlement of 
the 11-year old conflict. 

The ASEAN Ministers were 


convinced the Big Five could play a 
“more dominant role” in resolving the 
Cambodian problem. The ministers 
also stressed that “there can be no 
imposition of their will”. The ASEAN 
Ministers, who held their annual meet¬ 
ing in Jakarta on July 24, stated in ajoint 
statement that they would continue to 
coordinate their efforts with the 
permanent five and the U.N. Secretary- 
General in the search for a comprehen¬ 
sive political solution to the Cambodian 
problem. 

P.M.*8 Soviet Visit 

P rime Minister V.P. Singh, accom¬ 
panied by a large delegation, paid a 
fruitful four-day visit to the Soviet 
Union Quly 23-26) and held wide-rang¬ 
ing talks with President Gorbachov and 
other leaders. 

The leaders not only reaffirmed the 
two countries’ traditional ties of 
friendship but also agreed to readjust 
their economic and trade relations in 
the light of the dramatic changes taking 
place in the world at present and likely 
to take place in the years to come. They 
agreed to extend the 1971 Treaty of 
Friendship when its 20-year term 
expires next year. Both countries have 
reaffirmed their commitment to main¬ 
tain the dynamism that has been a 
feature of their relations during the la.st 
three decades and more. 

A joint statement issued from 
Mosaiw indicated a shared perspective 
on most of the world issues they 
discussed The Soviet Union will 
continue the soft-term loans for joint 
ventures, as in the past. A Memo¬ 
randum of Understanding was signed to 
this effect; it also covered scientific and 
technical cooperation. The Inter¬ 
governmental Joint Commission 
confirmed the stand taken during the 
recent months. 

On the Kashmir issue the Soviet 
Union affirmed its stand and agreed that 
the issue should not be internationa¬ 
lised as it would complicate the situa¬ 
tion. The Soviet Prime Minister 
removed the apprehen sions of a change 
in the Kremlin’s stand following the 
detente and the changed international 
situation. 

Both countries have different 


standpoints on the nuclear treaty issue, 
but they stand by their policies. They 
called upon all States to join in the 
efforts b^un by the US A and the Soviet 
Union for reducing the arsenals of 
nuclear and other horror weapons. 
They singled out racial and religious 
extremism and the resultant violence as 
a threat to democracy. Both India and 
the Soviet Union are multi-ethnic 
States. 

Nuclear-free world: Prime Minis¬ 
ter V.P. Singh and President 
Gorbachov, in ajoint statement, called 
for the establishment of a new structure 
of international economic relations 
based on the principles of justice and 
equal rights. The leaders reiterated the 
two countries’ commitment to building 
a nuclear weapon-free and non-violent 
world as envisaged in the Delhi Decla¬ 
ration. 

Referring to Mr Gorbachov’s 
concept of a common European home, 
the two leaders noted that this would 
have its implications for the rest of the 
world. “P^urope can be secure only 
when all other regions of our planet arc 
also secure”, they stressed. 

On Asia, it was felt “positive trends 
arc emerging” and the countries of the 
region were seeking to attain new levels 
in their relations to achieve progress 
and prosperity. They noted that demo¬ 
cratic temper was gaining ground in the 
world. At the national level, people were 
asserting their human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedom. However, they said 
“democracy is being threatened by the j 
growth of racial and religious extrem¬ 
ism, violence, terrorism and other 
forms of hatred”. 

“We cannot afford to waste our 
energies in nurturing old antagonisms”, 
Mr V.P. said, while speaking at a 
banquet. On Indo-Soviet friendship, he 
said the ties nurtured by consistent 
efforts of both the countries through 
frequent high-level exchanges had 
developed and diversified rapidly over 
the past four decades. 

The Soviet Union had stood stead¬ 
fastly by India at critical times. 
Friendship with the people of the 
Soviet Union is in fact a part of the 
psyche of every Indian. There is hope 
that the last decade of this century 
would mark the beginning of a new era 
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that would be safer, more humane, more 
prosperous and more just. 

Mr Gorbachov pledged to give a 
fresh momentum to Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions by evolving a mechanism for clos¬ 
er cooperation on economic issues in 
1990-95. Both leaders advocated greater 
cooperation among the Soviet Union, 
China and India in the interest of global 
peace. 

Iraq ’s hivasion of Kuwait 

T he Middle East, which had 
remained largely free of armed 
clashes for many months since the end 
of the Iraq-Iran war, was again the scene 
of a war. On August 2 Iraqi forces 
suddenly invaded the tiny city State of 
Kuwait, accusing it of grabbing Iraqi 
“land and money”. The invaders seized 
the seat of power and occupied the 
whole of Kuwait. 

The aggression caused some 
bloodshed (200 killed) and led to many 
protests by the international commun¬ 
ity. Most of the West Asian countries 
also condemned the action. 

The UN Security Council, (n an 
emergency session, unaniniously 
condemned the aggression and asked 
Iraq to withdraw its forces from Kuwait 
territory. 

The reconciliation talks between 
the spokesmen of the two countries in a 
bid to settle their dispute over oil, bord¬ 
ers and money, collapsed on August 1 
despite the intense behind-the-scenes 
efforts by Saudi Arabia which had 
arranged the meeting at Jiddah. Iraq 
maintained a hard line throughout the 
negotiations. 

The fate of the Kuwait ruler. 
Sheikh Jaber-al-Ahmed-al Sabah, was 
not yet known. 

The Iraqi spokesman informed the 
U.N. Council that his country would 
vacate Kuwait within a few days as soon 
as the situation stabilised. Both Iraq and 
Kuwait are non-aligned countries. 

A partheid by “BlaV&s” 

I ronically, while the obnoxious 
system of apartheid in South Africa— 
discrimination by whites s^ainst the 
blacks—is on the way out—the system 
has emerged in Fiji, whose new Consti¬ 



tution, promulgated (on July 25 this 
year) is racist in tone and undemocratic 
in content. The people direaly affected 
are people of Indian origin who form a 
substantial part of the population and 
who are being gradually squeezed out of 
the country by its new rulers. The 
Australian Foreign Minister, who 
conferred with Mr I.K. Gujral, his 
Indian counterpart, in Delhi on August 
1, asserted that any constitutional 
framework which perpetuates racial 
divisions and undemocratic principles 
and ignores the majority concept, would 
be counter-productive. India and 
Australia have agreed to work in coope¬ 
ration to persuade the regime in Fiji to 
accept a more equitable arrangement for 
sharing political power and governance 
of the country. 

Racism, whether white or black, is 
admittedly a slur on civilisation. The 
coup staged by M^j-Gen Rabuka in 
May, 1987, was in effect a blatant and 
naked act of racism directed against 
Fijians of Indian origin. The new cons¬ 
titution of Fiji, adopted by the military- 
dominated regime, has virtually institu¬ 
tionalised apartheid. Maj-Gen Rabuka, 
the brain behind it, has not suffered in 
any way for the faulty set-up he devised 
and still heads. 

Benazir Government 
Dismissed 

A promising spell of democracy in 
highly conservative Pakistan Ivas 
suddenly, and perhaps unjustifiably, 
brought to an end on August 6 when 
President Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
dismissed the Benazir Bhutto Gover¬ 
nment, dissolved the National 
Assembly and appointed Mr G.M. jatoi 
as the interim Prime Minister. Election s 
have been promised on October 24 and 
full use is being made of the army which 
has taken over the TV station and key 
installations all over Pakistan. Four 
Ministers were also sworn in. 

The reasons given by the Pakistan 
President for this drastic action are the 
prevalence of graft and the ineptitude of 
the Government. The administration, 
the President said, “wilfully under¬ 
mined and impaired the functioning of 
the Constitution." Corruption had i 
reached such proportions that the 
Government cannot cariy out the Cons¬ 


titution. 

Ms Benazir Bhutto and her collea¬ 
gues described the action as total highr 
handedness and unconstitutional. ThQr 
intend to challenge it in the courts. The 
opposition parties had announced'their 
intention to move a no-confidence 
motion against Benazir Bhutto in the 
National Assembly which was to meet 
soon. While there is no doubt that the 
Benazir regime was not effective and 
there was widespread opposition to her, 
especially in I^njab which the PPP 
could not control, the democratic norms 
required that she should have been 
asked to seek a fresh vote of confidence 
in the Assembly. Her combination of 
ruling groups was however b^hly 
vulnerable, nor were her relations with 
the President happy. The President’s 
action seems to be arbitrary and smacks 
of both revenge and punishment for her 
lapses. 

Islamic Conference Toes 
Pak Line 

A fter prolonged efforts and a 
propaganda blitz, Pakistan 
succeeded at last in persuading the 
Organisation of Islamic Countries 
(OIC) Foreign Ministers who held a 
conference in Cairo on August 5, to pass 
a resolution, drafted by Islamabad 
envoys, urging India and Pakistan to 
settle the Kashmir “dispute” through 
bilateral negotiations in accordance 
with the U.N. resolution and the Simla 
Agreement. 

Pakistan is naturally happy that it 
has scored a point, while the Gover¬ 
nment of India feels disappointed that 
its efforts to impress upon the Islamic 
Conference the reality—that Kashmir is 
an internal affair of bdia and Pakistan 
has been interfering in Indian affairs 
and deliberately creating trouble in the 
Valley. 

Most of the Islamic countries have 
throughout displayed a prejudice 
against India and backed Pakistan. In 
fact, on past occasions the Islamic 
Ministers’ Conference meted out humi¬ 
liating treatment to Indian emissaries. 

Bid to Isiamise J-K issue: 

Pakistan again mounted a vigorous 
tdfort to “Isiamise” the Kashmir issue 
and win Arab support. In a letter sent to 
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Foreign Ministers of all 46 member- 
States of the Islamic Conference Orga¬ 
nisation, the Pakistani Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Sahabzada Yaqub Khan, called for a 
concerted “Islamic action" to protect the 
“Islamic character of Kashmir”. He 
claimed that “Kashmir is not only a poli¬ 
tical problem between Pakistan and 
India but also an Islamic cause which 
needs uigent help and cooperation of all 
Muslims in the world". 

The letter traced the history of 
Kashmir (from the Pakistani angle) and 
portrays the militants in Kashmir as 
“Mujahideen" and their secessionist 
campaign as Initifada or Jihad (holy 
war). It is backed by a spate of articles 
and letters to editors in various 
newspapers by Pakistani embassy offi¬ 
cials. 

One such article, published in an 
Aiabic daily under the caption ‘12 
million Muslims in Kashmir are 
subjected to fierce Hindu attack to root 
out the Muslim existence”, alleges 
rampant killing of Muslims and rape of 
Muslim women and accuses “Hindu 
imperialists” of “altering Islamic educa¬ 
tional curriculum with onethat contains 
old idolatrous Hindu history legend and 
the philosophy of the unity of false reli¬ 
gions*. Another article by an unnamed 
mthor allies that Urdu and Kashmiri 
languages “are being deprived of Arabic 
words in order to cut their links with the 
Islamic world”. 

Morocco has opposed internatio¬ 
nalisation of the Kashmir issue and 
uiged India and Pakistan to resolve their 
differences bilaterally through peaceful 
negotiations. King Hassan of Morocco 
conveyed this to Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed who visited Northern Africa as 
the special envoy of the Prime Minister. 
Mufti Sayeed explained to the King how 
Pakistan was interfering in Kashmir and 
Punjab by financing, training and 
arming terrorists. 

U.S.-Soviet Deal on 
Afghanistan 

A lthough no official announcement 
of a concrete understanding has 
been made, reports from American 
sources indicate that Soviet Foreign 
Minister Mr Shevardnadze and U.S. 
Secretary of State James Baker reached 


an agreement on the Afghanistan 
problem at their talks held on 
August 2. 

The main points of the U.S.-Soviet 
deal are: (a) the Soviets will stop further 
supplies of arms to the Afghan Gover¬ 
nment and the U.S. to the guerrillas 
(Mujahideen), (b) There will be an 
interim government arrangement under 
which Afghan President Najibullah will 
play a role along with the leaders of the 
guerrilla groups, (c) The future gover¬ 
nment will be chosen through elections 
to be supervised by independent agen¬ 
cies. 

The details of the deal have yet to 
be worked out, but the understanding 
does indicate that the complex problem 
of Afghanistan may soon be settled to 
mutu^ satisfaction. 

Earlier, the Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA) made it dear that it 
did not intend to step down before a 
settlement was reached or an election 
held. 

At the Super-Power summit in 
Washington both sides were believed to 
have agreed to cut off arms supplies to 
their proteges in the Afghan civil war. 
But Moscow and Washington have lost 
so much influence over the warring 
parties in Afghanistan that a peace sett¬ 
lement might be impossible to imple¬ 
ment. 

Soviet and U.S. officials have had 
three rounds of intensive expert talks 
on Afghanistan since March. What they 
have done now is to reach an agreetnent 
on an arms cut-off or “negative 
symmetry” to the Afghan Mujahideen 
and the Najibullah regime. This accord 
could be put into effect by October. The 
Super Powers are also in virtual agree¬ 
ment on the terms of a wider peace 
package, which indudes a cease-fire, 
the formation of an interim government 
to hold elections, an aepanded role for 
the U.N. and the Organisation of the 
Islamic Conference to supervise dec- 
tions, and a r^onal conference to 
persuade Pakistan, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia to stop financing Mujahideen 
groups. However, the future role of Mr 
Najibullah remains a stumbling 
block. 

“The Soviets and the US are no 
longer masters of people and events in 
Afghanistan. Our influence in Kd>ul 


has dedined considerably and Nqi- 
bullah has much more liberty to 
manoeuvre than ever before”, said 
Professor Yuri Gankovsky, head of the 
Afghan Research Unit at the Oridital 
Institute in Moscow. 

U.S. Role in Nepal Affairs 

A il evidence points to a greater role 
by the U.S. in Nepal’s affairs. The 
design seems to be to establish another 
pocket of American influence to keep 
the Soviet Union out. The subtle 
manoeuvre is well timed; Mr 
Gorbachov is a sorely troubled person 
these days because of the intemd chal¬ 
lenges to his authority and the dedine of 
the Communist Party, louring the pro¬ 
democracy campaign it was the U.S. 
pressure that prompted the King’s 
dimbdown. 

Recently, the World Hindu Federa¬ 
tion in Kathmandu protested against a 
U.S. Congress resolution asking Nepal 
that its guarantee of freedom of religion 
to the Nepalese dtizens should “indude 
the freedom to change one’s religion or 
belief and the freedom, in public or 
private, to manifest one’s religious 
bdief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance”. 

The federation, in a note to the U. S. 
President, accused the Congress of 
interfering in the internal affairs of 
Nepal and, by implication, threatening 
the interim government that unless 
these changes were brought about, the 
US would cut down its aid. 

The Hindu leaders are also upset 
over the reports that the new Nepal 
constitution, now under preparation, 
might dedare Nepal a secular nation. 
They are planning to submit a memo¬ 
randum signed by about two million 
people demanding that no change be 
made in the concept of a “Hindu 
Rashtra” and warning that, should the 
concept be meddled with, it would 
bring incalculable harm to the 
country. 

Hindus form 90 per cent of the 
population. The present Nepalese 
constitution guarantees the freedom of 
religion but it strictly bars conversions. 
The other major tenets fte that Nepal 
will be a “Hindu kingdom” to be ruled 
by a Hindu King. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
ENVIRONMENT 


Q. Can economic growth and 
environmental protection go toge> 
ther? Diacusa with an illuatration. 

Ana. The question posed here may 
be put differently as: Can economic 
devdopment and protection of environ¬ 
ment be considered in isolation of each 
other? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
which should come first: environ¬ 
mental protection or economic develop¬ 
ment? 

The link^es between the develop¬ 
ment of an economy and the environ¬ 
ment (in the broadest sense) have been 
recognised in the recent past. The deve¬ 
lopment organisations and the interna¬ 
tional credit institutions are stressing 
both environmental protection' and 
poverty reduction as their goals for the 
1990s, although the two are mutually 
contradictory. Long-term environ¬ 
mental protection are in direct conflia 
with short-term survival strat^ies of 
the poor. Techniques to prevent soil 
erosion involving long gestation will be 
tried only when the farmer’s income 
increases. Developing countries balk at 
costly anti-pollution measures which 
require diversion of huge resources. 
Both development and environmental 
protection are critical to long-term 
economic growth but policies adopted 
to redress one problem can exacemate 
the other. 

It has been well said that ‘poverty is 
the greatest pollutant in the woHd. 
Schemes of storage and long-distance 
transfer of water (as in the case of big 
dams like the Bhakra dam, Sardar 
Sarovar projea, Narmada dam) should 
be look^ upon as promoters of enn- 
ronment in the larger sense”. 

The interaction between the eco¬ 
nomy and environment can best be illu¬ 
strated by Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP). 

The World Bank says in unequivo¬ 


cal terms that the benefits from the 
Project outweigh the costs of immediate 
human and environmental disruption. 
Without the dam the long-term costs to 
the prople and also the environmrotal 
costs will be greater because of the 
economic stagnation. 

The Narmada river Project in 
Gujarat has great economic potential. It 
can provide irrigation to this water- 
short State to grow enough foodgrains 
for 20to25 million population; employ¬ 
ment to one million; and electric power 
to run the pumpsets. The ratio of bene¬ 
ficiaries to affected people will be more 
than 200 : 1. 

The project will create substantial 
^ricultural growth in areas where agri¬ 
culture is the strongest. It will have the 
most impact on absolute poverty. 

Since the scope for acreage expan¬ 
sion in India is limited, productivity will 
have to be stepped up to achieve higher 
output, for meeting the escalating 
demand of the population in the 
decades to come. The increased water 
supply required could not be provided 
without the dam. 

The dam would also supply 
domestic water to the villages tknd 
towns. This cost, on an average, $ 160 
million per year during 1985 to 1989. A 
scenario of increasing hardship is 
ahead. The dam will be a boon to the 
State. 

As to the controversy of big vs. 
small dams, the World Bank says that 
the small dams cannot yield the same 
scale of benefits as the large one. They 
are useful but not substitutes. 

It is argued that groundwater 
sources may be tapped to meet the 
demand for additional water for irriga¬ 
tion. In the first instance, the ground- 
water sources are not bountiful consi¬ 
dering the long-term demand for water. 
Secondly, even with both major and 
minor irrigation we can provide only 
two-thirds of our water requirement. 
Thus ground water is a complementary 
BOur<^ of water supply for agricul¬ 


ture. 

It is true that the SSP has positive, 
negative and neutral impacts. 


ADB AND INDIA 


Q. Write a short note on Asia 
Development Bank's role In 
promoting economic devdopment 
with apedal reference to India. 

Ana. The Asian Development Bank 
(ADB) is an international development 
finance institution owned by 49 
member countries—34 countries from 
the Asia-Pacific region md IS countries 
from Europe and North America. It 
started functioning twenty three years 
ago in December 1966. 

As a catalyst in promoting the deve¬ 
lopment of the most populous and 
fastest growing region in the worid, its 
principal functions are to advance loans 
and equity investment for the economic 
and social advancement of the devdop- 
ing member countries; to provide tech¬ 
nical assistance; to promote investment 
of public and private capital for deve¬ 
lopment purposes; and to hdp in coor¬ 
dinating development policies and 
plans of member countries. The Bank is 
to promote not only devdopment of the 
region but also make for harmonious 
growth of the sub-regions. 

Loans to devdoped member coun¬ 
tries are advanced from Ordinary 
Capital resources. These constitute 
nearly 67 per cent of the Bank loans. 
The interest rate charged on the loans is 
variable and the period for repayment is 
the grace period of five years. 

Out of the aggregate loan amount¬ 
ing to $ 14,908.093 million committed 
from this source as on March 31,1990, 
India’s share stood at $ 1,773.5 million 
or 9.14 per cent. 

To the poor member countries 
loan s are given from the Asian Devdop¬ 
ment Fund (ADF) on concessional 
terms: normally interest free, one per 
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cent service charges and 30years repay¬ 
ment period with a grace period of 10 
years. 

For the first time ever, India sought 
for a loan from the ,M)F. Earlier she 
borrowed 1,773.5 million dollar during 
the period from 1980 till end-April 1990 
from the Ordinary Capital source. 

The Bank offers specifically assis¬ 
tance to the private sector. Some Indian 
industries have received loans/equity 
capital and assistance for others is in the 
pipeline. The Bank assistance is also 
available for privatization of the public 
sector enterprises. 

A word now about the ADF. The 
question of concessional loan was high 
on the agenda of the A1)B .\nnual meet¬ 
ing at New Delhi. But it has been 
shelved for at least one year. The 
suggestion of a replenishment fund of 
10.2 billion dollar was rejected, thanks 
to the “American intransigence, Japa¬ 
nese acquiescence”. This caused Indian 
irritation and Chinese fury. India’s hope 
for entitlement to a share of the 
proposed replenishment for ADF-VI 
was dashed. The US stand that negotia¬ 
tions for the replenishment of the Fund 
should wait till the availability of adequ¬ 
ate funds was a lame excuse. So also was 
the plea that the ADB should re¬ 
orient its lending programmes em¬ 
phasising quality and not quantity of 
loans. 

The US negative stand on fund¬ 
raising for the .ADF-M and the Japanese 
consent is believetl to be politically 
motivated. As a result, the issue has 
been put into the cold storage for at least 
one year, which implies that India will 
not be able to have access to soft loans 
for three years because it takes a long 
time to process the loan disbursement 
even afier its authorisation. The 
agreement reached at the Annual 
meeting to meet soon is a barmeci- 
de’s feast. 


INFLATION-BARRffiR TO 
RURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Q. Inflation has, over the years, 
V hnpeded rural employment. 
Explain. 

Ans. The policy to combat the 


growing rural unemployment in the 
country has been to launch specific 
employment-generation schemes such 
as Food For Work Programme merged 
into National Rural Employment 
Programme; Rural Landless Employees 
Guarantee Programme; Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana (into which have been meiged 
the NREP and RLEGP); and IRDP. 
'I’hese schemes were funded by making 
budgetary allocations. With budget 
deficits as a continuing feature of the 
Centre, recourse is often taken to deficit 
financing to plug the gap. The result is 
deficit-induced inflation. 

As the prices rise, the budgetary 
deficits also increase. That is, the public 
expenditure outruns the revenue 
receipts. A vicious circle—high prices 
leading to deficits leading to higher 
prices—is established. To break this 
circle, the fiscal imbalance needs to be 
corrected through deflationary- 
measures, that is by effecting savings on 
the non-plan front rather than by mobi¬ 
lising resources from the Reserve Bank 
of India or created money. 

The record of the last two decades 
shows that when deflation is initiated, 
the rural employment and welfare 
schemes have to bear the burden of 
adjustment. This was seen most starkly 
between 1974-75 and 1976-77 and in 
1980-81 and 1982-83. In the 1974-75 
budget, presented in the midst of “acute 
inflationary pressures” the grants for 
the Central plan schemes (which were 
used for employment expansion in the 
rural areas) were cut to Rs 69 crore from 
Rs 237 crore in 1973-74, that is by Rs 
168 crore. 

The economy now is highly “leve¬ 
raged” by the laige burden of internal 
and external debt. The National Front 
government has expressed its resolve 
not only to avoid further aggravation of 
budgetary deficits but also to reduce 
them and also the debts. At the same 
time, it has taken certain steps which 
are bound to escalate non-plan expendi¬ 
ture, e.g., higher procurement prices for 
various crops which means more 
subsidy; rural debt relief (estimated to 
cost Rs 2800 crore); increased defence 
expenditure etc. 

It has of course given directives to 
all Union ministries to adopt austerity 
measures. It is premature to predict the 
outcome at this moment. However, a 


consciousness for economy is bound to 
be generated in the wake of the austerity 
package. The apprehension is that this 
over-zeal to reduce deficit financing may 
not lead to retarded growth which 
according to some experts will be 
suicidal. 

In the process of economising the 
resources, the welfare schemes— 
poverty-alleviation/employment pro¬ 
grammes—may be the first casualty 
unless proper discrimination is exer¬ 
cised in preparing the menis of plans 
which can be financed from the savings 
accruing from the economy measures 
envisaged. 

An important lesson from this is 
that inflation in itself is not bad. Only it 
should be kept within reasonable 
limits. By so doing, the country can 
pursue a reasonable growth path. What 
is more, efforts need to be directed to 
mitke an efficient use of the means of 
production and thereby to reduce the 
cost and hence the prices of the 
products. Unfortunately, this aspect has 
not received the attention which it 
deserves. Instead, effort is made to rope 
in more resources, and they remain 
under-utilized. 

Tailpiece: Sick units in the public 
or private sector should be handed over 
to business houses that arc willing to 
take them over or man age them. Or they 
may be cautioned. Unviable sick units 
should be allowed to be closed down 
and the retrenched workers re-trained 
and re-deployed. This view has been 
expressed by the veteran industrialist 
Rama Krishan Baj^j in an interview to a 
leading newspaper daily. The National 
Front government high-ups have also 
aired similar views but the implementa¬ 
tion is very difficult and calls for politi¬ 
cal will. It goes without saying however 
that procrastination in the matter will 
only complicate the solution. 
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Pmsperity Through Environmont 


"The darion ccM ofthe mvironmen- 
talist is ensuring the prosperity of future 
generaffons besides the present" was one 
of the topks set iti the Essay paper for the 
Reserve Bank of India Ste^ twicers’ 
(Grade A) Examination held in 1990. 

P rotection of the environment in all 
its forms has received much public 
attention in recent months at domestic 
and international forums. The question 
is by no means new but it has acquired 
much greater urgency than ever before 
because of the ceaseless pollution of the 
atmosphere, the reckless destruction of 
the multi-faceted gifts of Nature by 
thoughtless human beings. Among the 
offenders are people who are, or should 
be, aware of the folly of their deeds and 
the irreparable damage they are doing to 
the safety and prosperity of mankind, 
the present and the future generations. 
Hence the environmentalists’ dasion 
call. 

Human existence depends upon 
the environment. Realisation of this fact 
has at last dawned on humanity. Few 
persons would now question the state¬ 
ment that we have been poisoning or 
destroying valuable resources on earth 
(induding water) and also in the air—all 
in the name of economic development. 
In fact, devdopment, expansion and 
growth are the'key slogans in the 
modem world; nothing else seems to 
matter. Sensdesspoisoning isproceed- 
ing with unbdievable speed. While 
genodde rightly receives severe 
condemnation, “ecoside”—ruthless 

murder of the environment—has only 
recently become a cognisable offence. 

After all, it is the biosphere, that is, 
the air and water encasing the earth, 
besides the green cover and the wildlife, 
that sustain life on this (t)anet. lia 
chemical terms, it is the mixture and 
fine balance of oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and water vapour that is vital for 
life. These ate operated and maintained 
by multiple biolc^cal processes. For 
centuries man took for granted that the 
bounces of Nature were inexhaustible 


and that the resources get roiewed auto¬ 
matically. Both these assumptions have 
lately been proved wrong. 

The struggle now is for adequate 
renewal of such resources as man has to 
use every day, and also for preservation 
and protection of as many resources as 
possible. Attempts are being made to 
check the reckless destruction of preci¬ 
ous environment. Scientists have 
warned that mankind might have to 
return to the much-dreaded “ice age” if 
the reckless destruction of trees, other 
greenery and natural resources conti¬ 
nues at the pace associated with 
“modem” progress, especially in 
industry. 

A look-back in this regard would be 
helpful. Oddly enough, it was only in 
1972 that the first systematic internati¬ 
onal effort was made to take stock of the 
situation and plan adequate steps to 
counter the process of destruction. The 
step was the UN Conference on Envi¬ 
ronment held in Sweden. The confer¬ 
ence was poorly attended, for political 
and other reasons. Then came the UN 
Habitat Conference on Human Setde- 
ments in 1975 in Vancouver and the UN 
Desertification Conference in Nairobi 
in 1977 to check the minous growth of 
deserts. 

But in many ways the year 1990 
marked a specific advance in the 
programmes for saving mankind from 
disaster. The occasion marked recogni¬ 
tion of the basic fact that the environ¬ 
mentalists are fighting for the concept 
of sustainable progress with the belief 
that environment and development are 
not opposite poles. In this connection, 
the observation of the Brundtland 
Commission (in its report published in 
1987) was recalled. The commission 
said: “Economy is not jqjit about the 
production of wealth, and ecology is not 
just about the protection of Nature; they 
are both equally rdevant for improving 
the lot of mankind.” 

The Montreal Protocol has been 
veiy nmeh in the news this year (1990). 
Hie aim of the Protocol is to save the 


precious ozone layer from chemical 
damage. Sixty countries have so far 
signed the Protocol. India and China 
have not yet done so. But all enlightened 
countries now concede that destraction 
of the ozone layer will have serious 
consequences on human, animal and 
plant life. 

At their last meeting in Malaysia in 
October, 1989, Commonwealth Heads 
of Government adopted the Langkawi 
Declaration on Environment containing 
a Programme of Action, to counter the 
several global environment threats. 
This year the World Bank Prjesident 
made a proposal to set up an Internati¬ 
onal Environment Fund, but the US 
opposed it. On June 17 this year the US, 
in a dramatic reversal of stand, 
announced the withdrawal of its earlier 
objection and indicated that it would 
itself propose a fund operated and admi¬ 
nistered by the World Bank, to enable 
the less developed countries phase out 
CFC production (Chlorofluro carbons) 
by the year 2000 in a non-preccdental 
framework. The US President, who 
won the election mainly on environ¬ 
ment issues, laid down three essential 
criteria for such a fund: first, adequate 
scientific evidence of the causes and 
effects (in this case ozone depletion); 
second, there is strong evidence that the 
steps to be taken under the amended 
Protocol will be able to tackle the 
problem successfully; and third, the 
resources needed for this purpose are 
reasonable and predictable. 

At the first International Environ¬ 
ment Conference held in London eariy 
in July and attended by Environment 
Ministers from over 100 countries, 
specific proposals were made to tighten 
the Montreal Protocol. Britain made a 
commitment to contribute 9 million 
dollars, to bi^n with, for the Action 
Plan to halt the depletion of ozone. Mrs 
Thatcher, whose environmental prob¬ 
lems are increasing, even plead^ for 
extension of the Protocol to cover other 
harmful substances which also cause 
similar damage^ She sought higher 
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targets and shorter deadlines for reduc¬ 
ing and eventually eliminating CFCs 
and halons. 

There is no denying that the major 
culprits in causing pollution and 
damaging the owme layer are the deve¬ 
loped countries. I’hese countries have 
benefited all through the years by using 
cheap CFCs and have harmed theglobal 
environment. If they want the develop¬ 
ing countries to restrain themselves 
from following the same course, they 
should assist them. Though the deve¬ 
loping countries produce only a small 
proportion of the world output of CFCs, 
they require massive assistance to 
switch over to new technologies and to 
less harmful substitutes. Therefore, a 
large fund is needed. 

A spokesman of the Greenpeace 
Movement warned however that even 
the second attempt to make the Protocol 
really effective will not, in its present 
form, succeed in protecting the layer. 
According to him, the hole in the 
Antarctic ozone layer will continue to 
increase and another hole might appear 
over the Arctic; thus the global ozone 
depletion will continue to occur, with 
unforeseeable consequences for the 
health of the planet and all life on it. 
This is indeed a dismal concept; if it 
turns out to be well founded the conse¬ 
quences would be unimaginable for 
^vanced, developing and of course the 
poor countries. The well-being and 
prosperity of the present and the ^ture 
generations would be endangered, 
possibly beyond repair. 

'Fhe question is often asked why 
India has not signed the Montreal 
Protocol, even though this country fully 
shares the views of the environmenta¬ 
lists. India’s stand, as clearly defined by 
the Minister of State for Environment, 
Mrs Maneka Gandhi, at the Ixrndon 
Conference, is that the country would 
prefer to wait for (a) an adequate fund to 
help the developing countries and {b) 
assurances to them of early transfer of 
technology which would facilitate a 
switchover from the existing harmful 
chemicals. India, like other developing 
countries, is certainly interested in 
protecting the global environment but 
because of other, more urgent prob¬ 
lems, our priorities cannot be the same 
as those of the prosperous developed 
countries. 
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The Montreal Protocol prescribes 
targets for phasing out of chlorofluro 
carbons, the chemical used for refrige¬ 
ration and packing industries. These 
chemicals deplete the ozone layer 
which in turn permits an increase in 
damaging ultra violet radiation to reach 
the earth’s surface. The pace of phasing 
out, as envisaged in the Protocol is too 
slow; besides, several Third World 
countries had not signed the accord. 

A notable development at the 
London Conference was a change in the 
attitude of India and China, which feel 
that since the rich countries had 
softened their stand and had agreed to 
contribute to the new Ozone Fund, a 
more favourable climate had been creat¬ 
ed for signing the accord. So it will be 
only a matter of time before India signi¬ 
fies its willingness to sign the accord. 
India has welcomed acceptance even 
though partial, of the “polluter pays” 
principle forwhich it had been pleading 
for many months. 

For a change, as it were, India’s 
forceful presentation of the developing 
countries’ case has achieved the aim and 
has not been brushed aside. “If you 
continue to clutch your patents to your 
chest”, she told the London Confer¬ 
ence, “you may not have a world you 
need patents for...we do not have 200 
years to catch up. May be you should 
give us some of the knowledge now.” 
The fact is that several Western indus¬ 
trial firms have succeeded in developing 
CFC substitutes which are ozone- 
friendly, but these firms are unwilling to 
pass on the knowledge and the techno¬ 
logies to the developing countries. 
Another heart-breaking fact is that, 
despite mtemational pledges to phase 
out the CFCs, the damage to the 
northern hemisphere’s ozone layer is 
likely to touch record levels in the next 
50 years. This lends urgency to the 
situation, and on a speedy Handling of 
the problem hinges the prosperity of 
mankind now as wdl as in the coming 
decades. 

The Government of India’s grow¬ 
ing concern over this problem is obvi¬ 
ous from the establishment of a depar¬ 
tment and Ministry for Environment 
and the series of laws passed to check 
the practices that endanger the environ¬ 
ment. Among these are: The Air 
(Prevention and Conbol of Pollution) 


Act, 1981, the Water (Pollution and 
Control of Pollution) Act, 1974, the 
Environment (Protection) Act, May 
1986, the Forests (Conservation) Act, 
1980, the Wldlife Protection Act,'1972, 
which has been frequently amended to 
make it more effective. Besides, there is 
a full-fledged national forest policy, 
several programmes and projects to 
conserve the environment and check 
the destructive practices. 

There have been many social conf¬ 
licts over the issue of natural resources 
in India. The controversies over the 
Sardar Sarovar Dam and the Narmada 
Project are among the outstanding 
examples. Cbmpeting claims and inter¬ 
state disputes over water and forests are 
quite common. As in the case of land 
disputes, the controversies over the 
natural resources involve vested inte¬ 
rests. There are, in many cases, unequal 
antagonists; several agrarian conflicts 
have ecological roots. The grave ebnse- 
quences of some of the dam construc¬ 
tion projects have been highlighted by 
the numerous agitations carried on by 
voluntary agencies and courageous indi¬ 
viduals. The Chipko moveipent started 
by the brave Sunderlal Bahuganato 
save the Garhwal forests won well- 
deserved international recogni¬ 
tion. 

The social good has to be weighed 
against individual benefit and a rational 
balance needs to be struck. The writing 
on the wall is dear. If the present gene¬ 
ration fails to preserve and protect 
Nature’s bounty, the coming genera¬ 
tions will hold us guilQr of betraying an 
invaluable trust. But in their excessive 
zeal the environmentalists ignore avital 
aspect. India needs more foodgrains, 
more water, more , electridty, more 
industries for manufacturing and 
finishing goods for domestic 
consumption and exports-^allforthe 
social good. 

Dams over rivers and construction 
of large power houses to harness raeigy 
sources enable the economy to flourish. 
These amenities can be made available 
only by sacrificing some of the greenery. 
If the building of large dams is to be 
halted in response to the environmenta¬ 
lists’ agitations, whese are the additi¬ 
onal foodgraihs, irrigation fadlitiea and 
uniaterruj^ed power .folr indpstiy to 
come from? 
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^Temrism: Trends, Tactics 
and Trauma^ 


T errorism fuelled by ideology, like 
the Red Brigades in Italy and 
Japan, the Baader-Mein gang in 
Germany and the CCA in Belgium had a 
smaller clientele and was easier to deal 
with than separatists and secessionists 
who were emotional and had a mass 
base. Sometimes the cadres, calling 
themselves “freedom fighters*, did not 
know anything about tbe cause and its 
implications like the Asala movement 
for an independent Armenia that taigets 
the Turks for attacks. By and large, such 
elements, whetherweakeningor wreck¬ 
ing the system at home or ^road, are 
filled with emotion and have no diffi¬ 
culty in replacing their losses. “Separat¬ 
ism arises only after months and years 
of unnoticed alienation”, is one of the 
key factors that has given rise ^ this 
hydra-headed monster, whose trends, 
tactics and traumas are spreading fast 
their tentacles in the most horrendous 
forms; kidnappings, hijacking of 
planes, keeping innocent persons as 
hostages, choosing soft targets for 
indiscriminate killing, resorting to 
mayhem at religious or social gathe¬ 
rings, desecrating places of worship et 
al, with the sole purpose of creating bad 
blood between communities and terror 
among law abiding citizens. Of course, 
dealing with extremism or terrorism is 
no easy matter, almost always the choice 
is between two evils; it is quite hard to 
decide which is the lesser one, and no 
government dealing with ultras can 
afford to be predictable in its 
response. 

Twentieth century stands out in 
history as a mute witness to the two 
Qobal Wars, followed by a Imig and 
suspicious period of Cold War between 
the Super-Powers and their ;dliea. 
Whereas the enemies both in hot and 
cold wars are easily identifiable, the 
villain of the war by ptoxjr^the one 
aiding and abetting the fires of tenor- 
isin, subversion, and sabotage in other 
oouotrier~is canny oidugh to escape 
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direct retaliation and retribution. And 
thus the world continues to suffer the 
sinister designs of those who are out to 
inflict agony and anguish through 
mindless and senseless terrorism on 
land, air and water. 

A report “Patterns of Global 
Terrorism, 1989” designated six coun¬ 
tries as State sponsors of terrorism; 
Cuba, Iran, Libya, North Korea, South 
Yemen and Syria. It charged that Iran 
was “probably involving itself with, if 
not organising terrorist operations of 
Hezbollah, the militant party of God, in 
Europe, West Africa and elsewhere”. 
According to Brian Crazier an authority 
on “Growing International Terro¬ 
rism”—terrorism, of a quite different 
sort from anything we have experienced 
in the past—has become a blight on 
society. It is ‘transnational’ in scope— 
that is, there is a kind of global brother¬ 
hood of terrorists who share basic 
beliefs and techniques, and who often 
give one another support in arms and 
training. They are usually well-educat¬ 
ed men and women from middle-class 
families. But, perhaps the most distuVb- 
ing thing about the new terrorism is that 
it is often directed against liberal. 
Western and Western-style democra¬ 
cies, in stark contrast to the past when 
revolutionaries attadeed repressive 
societies such as Czarist Russia, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and France’s 
ancien rq^'me Terrorist organisations 
cooperate by providing training and 
places of reftige for each other, as well as 
money, forged passports and arms. Like 
armies, terrorists have their bases, from 
where they operate, communicate 
and plan their strategies of provok¬ 
ing a break-down of society and 
government, so that they can take 
power. 

Terrorism in its most heinous and 
inhuman form has been causing havoc 
in the States of Fbnjtd) and Kashmir 
valley for nearly a de^e now. Despite 
regional aswdl as intematbnal resolu¬ 


tion 8 and convoitions, such as “SAARC 
Convention on the Suppression of 
Terrorism* (Aug 1988), United Nations 
Resolution on Terrorism (Dec 1987), 
International Convention- Against tlw 
Taking of Hostages (Dec. 1979), 
Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Acts against the Safety of Civil 
Aviation (Sep 1971) and the Conven¬ 
tion for the Suppression of the 
Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft (Dec I97{Q, 
Pakistan has been stoking the fire in 
Kashmir by training, arming and fund¬ 
ing the terrorists and by arousing the 
most virulent religious frenzy. In , 
Puqjab also, in a very surreptitious and 
clandestine manner, violating dl inter- - 
national and bi-lateral obligations, it 
has aided, abetted and encouraged the 
promoters of terror, secession, mayhem 
and massive infusion of arms and 
narcotics. Wtb everyday passing, the 
trends of terrorism are getting more and 
more ominous. Yesterdays criminals, 
smugglers, drug-traffideers, anti-sodal 
elements and religious fundamentalists 
have joined the ranks of milttants-cum- 
terrorists and with . no-holds-barred, 
they are determined to hold the entire 
society and its values to ransom. 'ITie 
tactics employed by them would put to 
shame every conceivable act of cruelty 
that might have been committed in the 
past. Mass and indiscriminate killings 
in buses, trains, market places; planting 
of bombs at public places; and misuse 
and sacrilege of rdigious places are 
some of the terrible tactics which are 
being frequently made use of by the 
subversives-cum-terrorists. Since 
every action has an equal and opposite 
reaction, the'traumas caused by widesr 
pread acts of terrorism are all-pervasive 
fear, panic migration of people from 
vulnerable villages to cities and towns, 
strain on economy, a near halt to deve¬ 
lopmental process, flight of capital out 
of the State and an ever-increasing 
number of widows, orphans and desti¬ 
tutes. 
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Autonomy for Doordarshan and JUR 
Genuine or Fake? 


Grant of autonomy to Doordarshan 
and All India Radio and establishment 
of a corporation to manage these two 
electronic media was one of the electoral 
commitments of the Janata Dal and the 
other parties instituting the National 
Front. The PrasarBharatiBill, deseed 
to achieve this widely accepted aim, has 
however become highly controversial 
because of the conflicting views on the 
powers of the proposed corporation and 
the extent of Government control. The 
Bill is a pale shadow of the originally 
intended measure. Evidently, the politi¬ 
cal parties in power have had second 
thoughts on relaxing official control over 
the media 

This Special Feature presents the 
background of the issue, analyses the 
various aspects and discusses the prob¬ 
able shape of TV and AIR in the years to 
come. 

L introduction 

T he Union Government proposes 
to set up a single autonomous 
corporation, known as the Prasar 
Bharati (Broadcasting Corporation of 
India), with two distinct wings—televi¬ 
sion (Eioordarshan) and radio—to 
ensure its working in a fair, objective 
and creative manner. The Bill, intro¬ 
duced on December 29,1989, is in fulfil¬ 
ment of the National Front’s manifesto 
to confer autonomy on Doordarshan 
and Akashvani. The corporation will 
have a 10-member Board of Governors 
with four full-time members and an 11- 
member Broadcasting Council. The 
Council will monitor the woiking of the 
Corporation and hear complaints. 

Under the Bill, the Government 
will have the right to make rules for the 
Corporation’s functioning and remove, 
or suspend, the Governors after refer¬ 
ence to the Supreme Cour|. The annual 
accounts of the Corporation will be 


certified by the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor-Generd and presented to the 
Central Government for laying them 
before Parliament. The intention is that 
the Corporation should function as a 
genuinely autonomous body, innova¬ 
tive, dynamic and flexible, with a high 
degree of credibility. 

The proposed structure takes into 
account the need for ensuring that radio 
and television, whidi belong to two 
distinct cultures, are enabled to evolve 
and grow while ensuring a commonality 
in overall approach. The detailed objec¬ 
tives set down for the Corporation 
include the upholding of both “the unity 
and integrity of the country” as well as 
“the democratic and social values ensh¬ 
rined in the Constitution”. 

The Prasar Bharati is also to look 
after the saf^arding of the citizen’s 
right to be informed freely, truthfully 
and objectively, helping the upliftment 
of women, combating exploitation, 
inequality and untouchability, advanc¬ 
ing the welfare of weaker sections, safe¬ 
guarding the rights of the working 
classes and advancing their welfare and 
protecting the interests of children, the 
blind, the aged, the handicapped and 
other vulnerable sections. 

The tasks set before the Corpora¬ 
tion are laudable; what needs to be 
examined is whether the proposed 
structure will be able to fulfil them. The 
Bill provides for the Corporation to be 
administered by a Board of CSovemors 
comprising a Chairman, one Executive 
Governor, one Governor (Personnel), 
one Governor (Finance), six part-tjme 
Governors and one representative of 
the Information and Broadcasting 
ministry. 

The qualifications laid down for 
appointment as Governors are: special 
Imowledge of administration, journal¬ 
ism, etc, in the case of the foecutive 
Governor, specisi knoxidedge or practi¬ 
cal experience in personnd manage¬ 


ment for the Governor (Personnel). 
Special knowledge or practical experi¬ 
ence in financial matters is required for 
the Governor (Finance). The other 
Governors do not need any special 
knowledge or practical experience. All 
that is required is that they be “persons 
of eminence in public life”. The Bill 
provides for recruitment boards to 
select staff for the Corpor^ion. Howev¬ 
er, it desists from spedfying the qualifi¬ 
cations of those who are to man such 
boards, mentioning merely that these 
would be prescribe at a later date. 

The Bill also provides for the 
setting up of a Broadcasting Council to 
receive and consider complaints 
concerning the Corporation and to 
“advise it in the discharge of its func¬ 
tion s”. The President of the Council and 
its members will all be appointed by the 
President of India “from among persons 
of eminence in public life’—again an 
omnibus definition that can cover 
almost anyone that the Government of 
the day regards as “convenient”. It will 
also receive complaints from any 
person claiming to have been treated 
unjustly or unfairly, including unwar¬ 
ranted invasion of privacy, misrepre¬ 
sentation, distortion or lack of objectiv¬ 
ity. The Corporation will manage, on 
behalf of the Central Government, the 
media’s external services. The Central 
Government may issue to the Corpora¬ 
tion directions necessaty in the interest 
of the security of the State or preserva¬ 
tion of public order. 

n. The Background 

everal concrete attempts were 
made during the past two decades 
to rectify the flaws in the existing set-dp 
for the tvio mass media. Most ^ them 
proved fruitless exercises, but the 
reports of the committees and commis¬ 
sions which assessed ithe problem 
provide useful material. 

-hr’1969 the Chanda, Committee 
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reooimnended an indqiendent public 
corporation for Akashvani and Docnr- 
darshan to liberate thm from rigid 
bureaucratic procedures. This report 
was discussed in Parliament in April, 
1970. The Government took the stand 
that the time was not ripe for transfor* 
mation of A.I.R. mto an independent 
and autonomous corporation. 

The Verghese Committee, which 
was appointed in 1977 and submitted its 
report on February 24, 1978, was 
troubled by the partisan use of the 
media during the Emergenr^. One of 
the campaign promises of the Janata 
Party was autonomy to AIR and Door- 
darshan. When it came to power, the 
Janata Government constituted a work- 
ing group under the chairmanship of 
Mr B.G. Verghese to prepare a plan for 
reorganising Akashvani and Door- 
darshan. The committee recommended 
that an independent and autonomous 
trust, “Akash Bharati", be set up to 
control the activities of both Akashvani 
and Doordarshan. It was to be in the 
hands of the professional elite and 
centralised on the pattern of broadcast¬ 
ing trusts in advanced industrial econo¬ 
mies. All trustees (12 to 21) wcr^r'to be 
appointed by the President of India. 
The Prime Minister would select a 
person from a panel of names recom¬ 
mended by a committee consisting of 
the Chief Justice of India, the Chairman 
of the Public Service Commission and 
the Lok Pal. The Verghese report was 
discussed in the Rajya Sabha on May 
18, 1978, and in the Lok Sabha on 
November 30, 1978. 

The Prasar Bharati Bill introduced 
in Parliament on May 16, 1979, by Mr 
L.K. Advani, the then Minister of fafor- 
mation and Broadcasting, departed 
from the Akash Bharati recommenda¬ 
tions. It provided for a Board of Gover¬ 
nors instead of trustees. The Secreta¬ 
ries of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting and of Finance were to be 
ex-officio members of the Board of 
Governors. The Comptroller and Audi¬ 
tor-General of Ipdia wereito look after 
the financial side. The Government of 
India was empowered to issue direc¬ 
tions to the Cotpomion, Prasar Bharati, 
whenever required. This Bill was, 
however, rgected by the, Verghese 
eommittee. l^eRill was to come up for 
discussion fav Ji^y, 1979, but Ae Lok 
■ . 
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S^ha was dissolved before the fixed 
date and the Bill lapsed. 

In 1982, a Working Group on Soft¬ 
ware for Doordarshan was set up, head¬ 
ed by Dr P.C. Joshi, Director of the 
Institute for Economic Growth. In its 
r^ort submitted on August 12, 1985, 
the Group sharply oitidsed Indian 
television for disseminating consume- 
rist values rather than promoting genu¬ 
ine devdopmental values and orienta¬ 
tion. This, according to the Group, was 
the result of a highly bureaucratised and 
hierarchically organised management 
structure of the media which was insen¬ 
sible to sodal responsibility and alie¬ 
nated from Indian aesthetics. 

The Working Group highlighted 
the Government’s failure to formulate a 
policy on information and communica¬ 
tion. It wanted the hierarchical, bureau¬ 
cratised and standardised procedural 
routine of the media production system 
replaced by an organisation on the 
pattern of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion and Space Research Centre, so that 
creativity and innovation might be 
encouraged. 

in. Bitter Experience 

T he people, including viewers of 
T\^ and listeners of All India Radio 
Programmes, as well as the Press in this 
country have bitter memories of the 
Emergency years during which State 
control of the media was at its worst, In 
fact, the Congress(I) governments, 
including the preceding Rajiv Gandhi 
regime, became notorious for utilising 
television as a captive tool to distort 
facts, to prevent all criticism of the 
Government from being broadcast. It 
was manipulated to keep the public in 
the dark about news and views that were 
inconvenient to the Government. The 
citizens were thus deprived of their 
right to know and were fed with what 
the Government desired. The wide 
reach of television helped to promote a 
personality cult. AIR news bulletins 
were screened by high officials. Mrs 
Gandhi felt that the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting was not 
managing the press adequately. 

The Shah Commission report and 
the White P^er on the misuse of mass 
media (Augutt, 1977) exposed the 
ruthless manner in which theorgans of 


informinion were speedily subverted. 
“Thethen Prime Minister told a confer¬ 
ence of Akashvani Station Directors in 
September, 1975, that she did not 
understand what the concept of credt- - 
bility of radio implied since there was 
no doubt that Akashvani was, and was 
going to remain a Government organ.”' 

As the Verghese report observed, 
Akashvani’s approach to news has 
tended to be guarded and paternalistic. 
This tendenqr grew stronger over the 
years and Akashvani gradually came to 
be recognised and us^ as mouthpiece 
of the Government of the day. The 
broadcast media were openly seized 
and employed as official truirgrets 
during the Emergency, 

Both AIR and Doordarshan were 
blatantly misused by the Government 
headed by Mr Rajiv Gandhi whose close 
advisers issued all sorts of directives to 
the media. But the hopes and ooncq>- 
tions of these advisers were misplaced. 
They had the erroneous impression 
that out and out propaganda over the 
media would help the ruling party in the 
elections. If this had been the case, the 
Congress would not have lost the 1977 
elections. Over-exposure of leaders or 
biased news-coverage in the Govern¬ 
ment’s favour ultimately misfires and 
proves counter-productive. 

1979 and 1989 BiUs-A compa¬ 
rison; The National Front Govern- . 
ment’s going back on its earlier 
promises regarding autonomy to the 
media is not the first case of a climb- 
down. A look-back reveals that no less a 
person than Mr L.K. Advani, who was 
Union Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting in the Janata Government 
in 1977-1979, also performed a similar 
feat of reversal. The Verghese report 
contained a draft Bill called the “Akash 
Bharati Bill". The Janata Government 
introduced “The Prasar Bharati Bill’ in 
the Lok Sabha on May 16,1979. But this 
measure was a shadow of the Verghese 
Bill. Mr Advani justified the dilution on 
the ground that the Janata Government ; 
desired media autonomy while the 
Verghese Committee aimed at its iitde* : ■ 
pendence. 

The Verghese Bill and the 1979 Bill 
differed in r^ard to the power of 
^pointment to the body which was to 
control the niedia, and the right of the 
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'.(Jovcrnment to give directions to the 
media. Both these were important 
issues. In the 1979 Bill the concept of 
independence of the electronic media 
was distinctly eroded. The structure 
envisaged by the 1979 Bill (which 
lapswl) guaranteed little freedom to the 
electronic media. Under it the media 
would have functioned no more freely 
than the so-called independent and 
autonomous fmanaal institutions and 
statutoiy corporations. 

Even so, the National Front 
Government’s Bill is largely modelled 
on the 1979 draft. In one respect, 
however, it is an improvement. There is 
a new restriction on the power of the 
Government to give directions to the 
managing body. 

IV. Faults in New Bill 

T here are several obvious faults in 
the National Front Gtivemment’s 
Bill. 

One, the hopes that the media 
would be made free from bureaucratic 
interference and control have been 
virtually da.shed. 'FV and AIR will not 
have greater independence under the 
proposed structure. 

Second, it does not offer any 
protection against a hostile administra¬ 
tion’s attempt to misuse its authonty. 
The power of making appointments to 
the Board of Governors rests mainly 
with the Government. If it is autocratic 
and has inclinations (like the regimes of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi and later of Mr Raj iv 
Gandhi) to suppress freedom, it would 
be able to do so. 

Third, there is no right, created or 
guaranteed, in favour of broadcasting 
dissenting, minority and opposite 
views. 

Fourth, there are no provisions 
guaranteeing the Financial indepen¬ 
dence of the electronic media. 

Fifth, the Verghese Bill (unlike the 
present one) had a Statement of Objects 
and Reasons and also a charter guiding 
the proposed trust which would safe¬ 
guard ‘the national interest and uphold 
the collective right of the Indian people 
to freedom of speech, expression and 
communication”. The present Bill 
disregards this important aspect. 

Freedom or Autonomy: Since 


the concept of autonomy conveys differ¬ 
ent meanings to different people, 
perhaps it would be better to stress the 
ba.sic need from the public standpoint. 
'Phis is freedom to broadcast on the 
radio and project on the'I'V'^ screen news 
and commentaries that are amsidered 
to be of public interest, without distor¬ 
tions of any kind. The implication is 
that there should be no Government or 
bureaucratic control on the media. For 
this purpose, it is necessary that I’V 
should be like the free Press and func¬ 
tion independently without fear or 
favour. 

Our experience of autonomous 
corporations has been far fmm encou¬ 
raging. So it would appear that a corpo¬ 
ration may not provide an institutional 
frame which can guarantee freedom of 
the media. To have real freedom for the 
media, let us have a structure where the 
Government and the bureaucracy arc 
outsiders, with a right to take action 
under the law only in cases of misuse, as 
in the case of the Press. There should be 
provision for enabling the people to 
seek redress from the courts whenever 
they feel they are being denied justice 
and fair play by the media. 

There is always the fear that 
whatever the shape and form of mana¬ 
gement of the mass communication 
media, the Executive and the bureau¬ 
cracy will pull the strings. In fait, the 
need to snap all links between the media 
arid the bureaucracy can hardly be 
overemphasised. 

As the Verghese Report comment¬ 
ed, the essence of freedom of the Press 
lies in the existence of a aimpetitive 
situation in the newspaper world. Many 
newspapers have very pronounced 
political, economic and cultural stands. 
Each newspaper pursues a different 
policy’ and each expresses itself freely. 
I’he reader has a wide choice and is able 
to draw his own conclusions. Listeners 
of Akashvani and l^xirdarshan's view¬ 
ers have no such range of choice. Since a 
competitive broadcasting system is not 
yet possible in this country, some 
restraint on autonomy is inevitable. The 
Verghese Report had clearly stated that 
absolute autonomy is not conceivable in 
the context of national planning which 
we have accepted,..It is therefore diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of an autonomous 
broadcasting system which is totally 
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divorced from national development 
goals. 

V. Second Thoughts on 
Autonomy 

D ifferent points of view on the 
question of autonomy of the media 
were expressed at a seminar on “Auto¬ 
nomy of Media and Government” held 
in New Delhi on April 28 this year. 
Former Karnataka Chief Minister and 
new Janata Dal President S.R. Bommai 
said clarity of objectives should be 
evolved before setting up an autonom¬ 
ous broadcasting organisation. It was 
necessary to have a long-term perspec¬ 
tive while setting up a viable broadcast¬ 
ing system. 'I’he criticism that the 
Prasar Bharati Bill did not envis^e 
adequate autonomy for a meaningful 
change in the functioning of the media 
should also be taken into account before 
deciding on the future set-up. 

A discordant note was .sounded by 
the former Director-General of Door- 
darshan, Mr P.C. Chatterji, who felt that 
the nation did not need autonomy at this 
stage; tile ainccpt would not work in the 
present political set-up when no party 
was ready to consider the other as 
neutral. The spirit behind the structure 
to be evolved was more important than 
the infrastructure itself. Regarding the 
Board of Directors provided for under 
the Prasar Bharati Bill, he .suggested 
that there should be one Governor with 
technical background to advise the 
board on various issues. 

According to another former 
Director General of Doordarshan, there 
was a belief that the elected CJover- 
nment had an inherent right to project 
its point of view through the official 
media. They must realise that this right 
was not superior to the right of the 
people to know and to be able to make 
judgements on the Government’s 
actions. 

The golden rule about a broadcast¬ 
ing organisation was not to have its own 
opinions. Its main business is to pres¬ 
ent different points of view in a manner 
that the listener or the viewer was 
assisted in forming his own opinion. 

Dr B.S. Rao, Director of the Nati¬ 
onal Institute of Rural development, 
has urged that the people in rural and 
tribrd areas should be given priority in 





' (he coverage. A former producer irt 
Doordarshan has expressed concern 
over the neglect of the professional 
cadre in Doordarshan. She said that 
they had never been given the freedom 
they deserved to work more affectively. 

Autonom)^—No Magic Wand: 

Although the word “autonomy" has 
been used day in and day out, the fact 
must be faced that it is no magic wand 
that will promptly oire all the ills and 
remove all the flaws of Doordarshan 
and AIR, especially the bias and the 
distortions. 

Walter Wriston, a Western media 
expert, recently pointed out, "FV by its 
nature makes possible and profitable 
for politicians to bypass traditional 
political structures.” This thrust will 
not vanish after autonomy. It has also to 
he noted that the quality, speed and 
nature of information spread by the 
mass media has altered the relationship 
between the people and the Gover¬ 
nment. 

Even though the demand for 
making the electronic mass media auto¬ 
nomous has been favoured by listeners 
and viewers who find the official Mid 
I political interference disgusting, many 
professionals and knowledgeable 
people fear that this move may not 
achieve the objective in view. 

The Programme Staff Association 
of AIR and Doordarshan feels that the 
Prasar liharati Bill will fail to give auto¬ 
nomy to the electronic media as it seeks 
to tighten the bureaucratic stranglehold 
and keep out professional communica¬ 
tors. The framework envisages all 
powers in the hands of administrators, 
financial wizards and “personnel mana¬ 
gement experts”. 

The Association President 
expressed the view recently that while 
the Government’s intention to give 
autonomy could not be doubted, “the 
responsibility of drafting the Bill was 
entrusted perhaps to those very 
persons who have consciously imposed 
shackles on the media". These people 
had been responsible for “smothering 
initiative, blunting creative ^nd imagi¬ 
native activity, as well as freedom of 
action through badtseat driving frum 
Shastri Bhavan". A former broadcaster 
fed that autonomy was lost over the 
years because of internal tensions 


between engineers and programmers, 
between programme personnd and 
staff artists. 

The Delhi Station Directors of AIR 
and Doordarshan fdt that professional 
standards could fall under the new set¬ 
up as there was little scope for TV and 
radio journalism. 

VI. Reversal of Policy 

S tep by step, under various pretexts 
which are far from convincing 
from the public standpoint, the Union 
Government has made compromises 
and watered down the original Prasar 
Bharati Bill. The draft measure, as it was 
presented to Parliament during its 
monsoon session, was substantially 
modified and is a pale shadow of the 
initial exposition of autonomy. The 
changes reflect nervousness in high 
quarters about the possible conse¬ 
quences of granting autonomy to the 
media. The policy reversal is patent, 
even the pretence has been wiped out 
and the reality is out at last. 

Certain official amendments of the 
draft Bill have reduced the National 
Front’s claim of genuine autonomy to a 
mockery. What the Government 
claimed to have given with one hand has 
been taken away with the other. The 
Bill has in fact become emaciated and 
has little vigour left. Apparently, no 
party in power is ready to foi^o the 
advantages of control over the media. 

The new clause 22 empowers 
Government to supersede the Board of 
Governors of the Ctorporation if they fail 
to give the information it seeks, or 
permits a broadcast on a public issue 
which the Government thinks is not in 
public interest. Such action can be 
taken under cover of serving the inte¬ 
rests of “national security". 1'hcrc is 
also the failure to give the Corporation 
financial independence. 

Other Parties' Reactions: The 

irony of the situation is that it is not the 
ruling Janata Dal alone that has gone 
back on its promise of autonomy; most 
of the other political parties, which 
were also forc^lly demanding an auto¬ 
nomous corporation for Doordarshan 
and All India Radio, have become luke¬ 
warm on this issue. They too seem to 
fear the consequences of such a step and 
now point to the negative side and do 



not emphasise the positive angle. So the 
current position is that no major politi¬ 
cal party is really keen on a genuinely 
autonomous corporation. The silenceof 
the opposition and those supporting 
the Government from outside is disap¬ 
pointing. 

The CPM, which is the biggest 
votaiy of State control and even wanted 
control over the second channel, is not 
protesting against the stricter control 
implicit in the new amendments. All 
that it wants is control on the commer¬ 
cial side. 

The Congress(l) has never 
favoured the grant of autonomy and has, 

I on the contrary, itself been exploiting 
the media for propaganda. Mr P. 
Chidambaram and Mr Ajit Panja (who 
was for .some time an Information and 
Broadcasting Minister under Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi) merely seek structural 
changes. 'I'hey have suggested a joint 
committee of Parliament to be called 
Parliamentary Committee on Media to 
scrutinise and monitor the functioning 
of the Corporation. This committee 
would have the power to receive 
complaints arising out of decisions of 
the Board. Its decisions would be final 
and the Corporation would have no 
choice but to implement it. The Left 
parties are not in favour of the Congress 
proposal. 

The Documentary Producers’ 
Association, a fully representative body, 
shares the view of the sceptics. It 
contends that the Prasar Bharati Bill 
evades the major issues; and in parti¬ 
cular autonomy is being pushed out by 
assuming that there would be confron¬ 
tations even before the reform measure 
has come into effect. 

Mr B.G. Verghese, the well-known 
media expert and the probable 
Chairman of the proposed corporation, 
thinks the committee as proposed by 
the Congress(l) spokesmen could in 
due course become a super Board of 
Governors. He is of the opinion that no 
self-respecting person would like to 
join the Corporation on whose memb¬ 
ers the Sword of Damocles would be 
dangling con stantly. The Government’s 
professed intention is to have eminent 
persons in public life on the board, but 
their position would be odd. They can 
be served with a show-cause notice and 
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made lo quit iiny time at the pleassure of 
the Government. 

\'Ir I’.C. Joshi, of the Institute of 
Economic Growth, who like Mr Verg- 
hese was closely involved in working 
for a policy for the electronic media, 
feels the arteries are already hardening. 
Why should the Government lose the 
advantage of putting their point of view 
to the people of India? he asks. Under 
the proposed Bill the CJovernment 
holds all the levers and puts the respon¬ 
sibility of whatever is produced, on the 
Corporation. 

Acatrding to him, in the Prasar 
Bharati Bill the sins of omission are as 
important as the sins of commission. 
There was no approach paper to the 
Bill. While on the one hand the Gover¬ 
nment was raising the slogan of auto¬ 
nomy and stressing the people’s right to 
information, on the other it was 
committed to ensuring the right to work 
and minimum wages. 'Phe Government 
cannot ensure these rights without 
using the electronic media and thereby 
intervening in the autonomy of the 
Corporation. The social puipose of the 
electronic media is not explicit. Infor¬ 
mation is a good investment. What the 
Government hopes to give istaken away 
by not giving financial indepen¬ 
dence to the Corporation. If some 
control was needed on the funds, it 
could have been provided bv the 
C.A.G. 

Stnuigcly enough, the so-called 
“nationwide debate” on the Prasar 
Bharati Bill has not yielded much. 'Phe 
Bill was introduced in Parliament on 
December 27,1989, and has been before 
the country for about eight months. The 
debate outside Parliament resulted in 
hundreds of suggestions being sent to 
the Government on ways lo strengthen 
autonomy and improve performance. 
But the debate inside Parliament was 
marked by indifference. In political 
terms the National Fn>nt will lay itself 
open to attack from its opponents who 
will justiPiably use this issue to illustrate 
the party’s lack of commitment to media 
autonomy. At the same time, by intro¬ 
ducing a structure under the misleading 
description of an autonomous corpora¬ 
tion, the Government will pave the way 
for future governments twisting the new 
Corporation to suit their own 


purposes. 

The National Front’s Information 
Minister himself gave the assurance in 
January 1990, that the Government was 
keen “to give people what they want to 
know and not what we want them to 
know". But the only change the people 
have noticed is that the opposition 
viewpoint has started appearing on the 
electronic media. 

Prime Minister V'.P. Singh 
announced on July 7 this year that AIR 
and Doordarshan would be granted 
autonomy by the beginning of 1991. 

VII. Conclusions and 
Suggestions 

W hatever the form m which the 
Prasar Bharati Bill is finally 
approved by Parliament, some points 
are clear. 

(3ne, the autonomy provided under 
this measure is fake, not genuine. F’oliti- 
cal parties in power are reluctant to give 
up control over the media which they 
regard as vital for remaining at the helm 
of affairs. 

Two, the principal party concenied 
with the functioning of both TV’ and 
.MR is the public who wants quality. 
Just as the ultimate judge of a marketed 
product in the commercial arena is the 
consumer. So the public interest must 
not be sacrificed amidst the wranglings 
for power atid patronage to acaimmod- 
ate various viewpoints. ’I’he recommen¬ 
dations made by the V'erghese 
Committee and other panels should be 
implemented to safeguard the public 
interest. 

Three, elemenlaiy justice and fair 
play require that dissenting and opposi¬ 
tion views must have equal access to 
media time. This should not be at the 
discretion of those in control of the 
media but should be recognised as a 
matter of legal right. Broadcast time 
must be made available by an adequate 
statutory provision free of cost or at 
nominal rates by apportionment on a 
rational basis to be regulated by 
published norms administered by a 
machinery set up under the proposed 
law. 

F'our, it is necessary to form an 
appellate grievance committee presided 
over by a sitting Supreme Court Judge, 


which could summarily look into 
complaints against unjust decisions. 
State governments, Opposition parties, 
news agencies, citizens' groups and 
other organisations could then have 
access to media time. In fact, redressal 
machinery is essential. 

Fifth, the credibility of the State- 
controlled media, which was sadly 
eroded as a result of the undemocratic 
and domineering policies pursued by 
misguided and arrogant Ministers of 
Information and Broadcasting under the 
Congress regime, must be restored as 
early as possible. 

What is uigently needed is an auto¬ 
nomous, socially responsible authority. 
This has been the aim in establishing 
similar bodies in some European coun¬ 
tries, Canada, Australia, Japan and also 
some newly independent African amn- 
tries. Communication in a developing 
country cannot be independent of other 
fields of development such as agricul¬ 
ture. industry, employment, education, 
health, etc. It provides impetus to the 
overall integrated development 
process. 

India’s diversity and the multiplic¬ 
ity of our languages, cultures, beliefs, 
histories and agricultural practices 
constitute a communication chal¬ 
lenge of vast proportions. 'Fhis chal¬ 
lenge requires a' decisive transi¬ 
tion. 

The present system of financing 
television and broadcasting should be 
so adjusted that a variety of opinions on 
public issues can be expressed. At the 
same time, every possible step should 
be taken to prevent political exploita¬ 
tion of the network and avoid consume- 
rist or irrelevant programming. Social 
responsibility and publicaccountability 
should both be assured. Any type of 
autonomy that does not reject urban 
biased, undemocratic and commerdal 
tendencies is likely to prove highly 
dangerous. 

If real autonomy is to be given to the 
mass media, the government should 
also allow the setting up of private radio 
stations and TV centres for a healthy 
competition. Otherwise, there is no use 
in granting autonomy .'Competition, as 
the British and American experience | 
shows, ensures berier quality and 
productivity. 
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Human RigMs in India: 
Facts & Fiction 


India claims to be a champion of 
basic human rights. But in one of the 
strongest denunciations, Amnesty Inter¬ 
national has held this country guilty of 
gross violations of such rights. What are 
the facts? Is it really true that India does 
not in practice respect the basic norms in 
this vital arena? 

T he Constitution of India guar¬ 
antees all basic human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. In fact, the 
Chapter on Fundamental Rights of the 
individual is one of the most elaborate 
and exhaustive in comparison with 
those in the Qmstitutions of various 
democratic countries. Ours is a free, 
pluralistic society, pledged to demo¬ 
cracy in the fullest sense. Distinctions 
and special privileges are ruled out; 
equality and justice for all are the 
I themes that run through the lengthy 
document. Human rights in this 
country are enforced by effective organs 
of the State—an independent judiciaiy, a 
democratically elected legislature, im 
Kxecutive fully responsible to Parlia- 
1 ment and a free, vocal and active Press 
which IS regarded as an independent 
guardian of the people’s interests. 

It is rather surprising, therefore, 
that even in Free India, the world’s 
largest democracy, there are frequent 
violations of the basic rights. These 
violations seem to make a mockery of 
the elaborate, much-flaunted legal 
provisions. At world forums India’s 
spokesmen always plead for safeguard¬ 
ing human rights, condemn suppres¬ 
sion of individual freedoms and urge 
elimination of various distinctions 
between man and man anywjicre and on 
any ground whatsoever. But in recent 
years some foreigners have started 
advising us to look within ourselves and 
set our own house in order before we 
urge others to pursue codes of good 
conduct. 

Strong Indictment: The latest. 


[ and in many respects the strongest, 
criticism of this country has been made 
by /\mnesty International which, in its 
report for 1990 (published on July 10 
this year) has painted a dismal picture. 
Several thousand political prisoners, 
among them prisoners of conscience, 
were held without any charge or trial 
under Anti-Terrorist or Preventive 
Detention laws in India, exmtends 
Amnesty International. Further, it 
alleges that torture and ill-treatment 
have been wide.spread, that more than 
60 persons reportedly dying in police 
custody, several people “disappeared" 
after arrest and several hundred might 
have been extra-judicially exeaited. 
'Fhe section in the report on Punjab 
says that 495 “terrorists” were killed in 
the first nine months of PWl and Sikh 
groups demanding Khahstan killed 764 
people. In the chapter on Kashmir, 
Amnesty' International says that viol¬ 
ence by opposition groups supporting 
demands for independence had 
increased. 'Fhe London-based organi¬ 
sation also raises the issue of prolonga¬ 
tion of political trials and protection of 
the right to fair and prompt trial. An 
instance is quoted of the 20 prisoners 
who had been acquitted by a Hyderabad 
court in February, 1989. 'Fhey were 
among the 40 persons charged in 1974 
with aNaxalite conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government. 

In the belief, mostly well founded, 
that foreigners have certain prejudices 
against India and generally express 
adverse and unwarranted views about 
the state of affairs in this country, the 
Government of India has disfavoured 
the entry of Amnesty International’s 
teams of investigators. In fact, many 
foreign observers complained that in 
spite' of being a democratic country, 
India remained a forbidden land for 
Amnesty International. Even in May 
this year, the Indian High Commission¬ 
er in London told this organisation that 
it would not be possible for the Gover- | 


nment in New Delhi to give visas to 
members of its research staff. Amnesty 
had sought visas to enable its represen¬ 
tatives to visit Punjab to meet officials 
and civil liberties lawyers to discuss the 
issue of human rights protection. It may i 
be recalled that after many months the 
Government of India lifted the ban on 
the entry of foreigners into Punjab. The 
Amnesty International’s intention also 
was to discuss human rights develop¬ 
ments with civil liberties lawyers in 
other States, especially Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh. Although the Gover¬ 
nment of India did not give any reason 
for the refusal, Mr P.K. Kaul, former 
Ambassador to the II.S.A., explained 
that “as a sovereign and democratic 
nation, India cannot permit investiga¬ 
tions by foreign governments or organi¬ 
sations into any aspect of her domestic 
affairs." But he also explained that in 
accordance with Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh’s initiative on I’unjab restrictions 
under the Foreigners’ Act on visiting 
that State had been lifted. That would 
enable foreigners to visit Punjab 
without special permits. 

Abortive Attempts: Since Am¬ 
nesty International's visit to India in 
January, 1978, the organisation had 
been denied permission to carry on its 
activities here. But representatives of 
the organisation had occasionally been 
given visas to attend meetings in India. 

In 1988, Amnesty sought permission to 
visit Manipur to watch some trial 
proceedings and also visit Bihar to 
discuss its “concern" with the state of 
affairs in that State. The organisation 
has made attempts occasionally to 
discuss the issue of human rights with 
the Government of India, but without 
success. The question often asked by 
critics of the administration is: Has the 
Government several skeletons in the 
cupboard which it is reluctant to reveal? 

In August, 1986, Amnesty Intema- 
tion al sought a review of the 326 cases of 
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Jodhpur detenus held after “Operation 
Blucstar" (.furie, 1984) and immediately 
release those against whom there were 
no specific evidence that they had been 
“waging war”. The 59th Constitution 
•Amendment, which conferred special 
powers on the Ciovemment to impose 
Emergency in Punjab, attracted critical 
notice. Amnesty suggested that those 
provisions of the Amendment which 
could apparently allow detention 
without judicial review and arbitrary 
shooting of people should be withd¬ 
rawn. 

Prolonged detention of people by 
the police without putting them to trial 
has rightly been deemed improper and 
grossly unfair. In this ainnection, the 
Amnesty’s suggestion was that the 
police should be instructed to bring all 
arrested people before a magistrate 
within 24 hours of their arrest, and 
torture or ill-treatment be not permitted 
under any circumstances. 

There have been many allegations 
against the I\injab police of arranging' 
“fake encounters” in order to eliminate 
by shooting down persons suspected of 
being terrorists. In view of such 
complaints. Amnesty urged the establi¬ 
shment of an independent body to 
investigate allegations that political 
aaivists are deliberately killed in staged 
encounters with the police. These arc 
cases of e.xtra-judicial killings by the 
police; in the same category are the 
killing of saires of unarmed ptople by 
the Provinciiil Armed Constabulary in 
Malliana in May, 1987. Similar ea.ses 
were also reported from Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh and Manipur. 

Among the other highly disgraceful 
violations of human rights and excesses 
by the authorities, including the guar- 
diansof law who are supposed to ensure 
protection are rape of women, espe¬ 
cially those belonging to the weaker 
sections of society, in police stations. 

India's Compulsions: I'he other 
side of the picture is not fully taken into 
account—the compulsions of the autho¬ 
rities in the context of the increasing 
terrorism, the instigation of lawless 
elements and extremists by Pakistan, 
the complicity of the hostile forces in 
cases of killings and assassinations, the 
ceaseless supply of weapons and the 
provision of training facilities to the 


militants across the border. It is also 
ironic that Amnesty's verdict on Pakis¬ 
tan’s gross violations of individual free¬ 
doms is mild. 

Since Amnesty International is .in 
organisation of independent persons 
not under the influence or pressure of 
;u»y government or group, it would be 
wrong to dismiss its observations as 
incorrect, a figment of im^ination or 
fictitious. But there is some basis for the 
impression of the arraigned govern¬ 
ments that the verdicts are one-sided 
and do not consider the factors that 
impel even democratic and apparently 
fair-minded administrations to resort to 
violations of human rights, especially in 
cases of suspected persons. 

Amnesty itself concedes that the 
Indian Government faces violent oppo¬ 
sition by armed groups advocating 
separatism, greater autonomy or revolu¬ 
tionary changes in several parts of the 
country. Under these difficult circums¬ 
tances the Government no doubt felt 
compelled to take stringent measures to 
maintain law and order and bring to 
justice those responsible for killings 
and other crimes. Moreover, the Gover¬ 
nment of India’s task has become 
doubly difficult because armed opposi¬ 
tion groups have in some cases threa¬ 
tened and attacked judges trying people 
acoised of politically motivated crimes, 
or witnesses testifying at such trials. 

However, Amnesty wains, there is 
serious danger of innocent individuals 
falling victims to the extensive powers 
which the Government has given to the 
security forces. To avoid such misuse, 
the organisation has reaimmended that 
the Government of India should review 
the National Security Act, the Jammu 
and Kashmir Public Security Act and 
the Terrorists and Disruptive Activities 
(Prevention) Act to ensuie that their 
provisions are not used to detain innoc¬ 
ent people or to curb legitimate political 
dissent. The Government has also been 
advised to restore important legal safe¬ 
guards, customary in Indian law, to 
protect people from being arbitrarily 
detained, unfairly tried or ill-treated. 

The realities: With these sugges¬ 
tions every fair-minded person would 
agree. Many people would also share 
the view that the police has been guilty 
of overstepping and misusing its j 


powers, in some cases deliberately but 
in most cases as part of the bid to show 
results of their actions, especially when 
they were at a disadvantage in tackling 
terrorists who were better armed and 
I have always been able to choose their 
targets and their own timing after 
careful planning. 

Sharply reacting to the Amnesty 
report released in August, 1989, aUnion 
Government spokesman accused the 
organisation of presenting happenings 
in this country in a “veiy one-«6ided and 
distorted manner”. The report tended to 
highlight stray incidents of human 
rights violation, but minimised the 
numerous rights and freedoms enjoyed 
by Indian nationals and the indepen¬ 
dence the Press enjoys in this country. 
The Government of India has also 
pointed out that most of the cases of 
alleged human rights violation had on 
thorough investigation been found to be 
baseless. Wherever charges were 
proved, exemplary' action was taken 
against the guilty. 

There is no doubt that Amnesty has 
been very harsh on the Indian Gover¬ 
nment. India’s aimmitment to universal 
human rights is total and unqualified. 
The officials rightly assert that our 
Constitution, our open system, our 
independent judiciary' and our rule of 
law, are well known as major vehicles 
for ensuring proper checks on violation 
of human rights. Much was made by the 
“excesses" aimmitted by the IPI^ in 
Sri I.,anka. Some Indian army men were 
indeed found guilty of abusing their 
authority and they had to suffer for their 
deeds, but by and large the IPKF 
behaved in a aimmendahle manner in 
the face of grave provocations. They did 
their duty in a restrained way. It seems 
Amnesty International has often relied 
on exaggcrated'press reports, deliberate 
distortions propagated by spokesmen 
of Punjab extremists and of discontent¬ 
ed people of a particular community 
whidi unjustifiably harbours suspi¬ 
cions of New Delhi’s intentions. 

The Government of India has 
established its bona fides by withdraw¬ 
ing the 59th Constitution amendment, 
lifting the ban on Amnesty’s entry and 
eliminating the rigoursrfif several other 
measures objected to by this otganisa- 
tion and widely criticised in the U.S.A. 
and other countries. 
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Unity of Germany: Vital Factor 


With Soviet acceptance of United 
Germany in NATO, following talks 
between Mr Gorbachov and Mr Helmut 
Kohl on July 17, the East-West deadlodt 
over the future of Europe has ended. The 
economic and monetary unification of 
East and West Germany had paved the 
way forpolitical unity. United Germany 
IS likely to emerge as the strongest State 
in Europe, with an ^ective voice in 
shaping global affairs. 

n July 1, 1990, East Germany, 
officially described as the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR), 
bade good-bye to nearly half a century of 
socialism and merged its economy with 
that of West Germany (German Federal 
Republic). Thousands of people took 
full advantage of the long-awaited deve¬ 
lopment. The East German currenc>’ 

I became almost worthless on that day 
j and there was the inevitable rush for the 
West German Mark. Six weeks earlier, a 
State treaty had been signed for an 
economic, currency and social union; 
trade and travel barriers also ended. 
Last year about 340,0(M) East (Jermans 
crossed over in search of a brighter 
horizon in the West; this year the 
exodus might be even higher. The 
hunger for consumer and other goods 
was insatiable; the retail traders and 
Western suppliers scrambled to cash in 
on the new market. 

The Background: On November 
9,1989, the Berlin Wall, which had kept 
the people apart, crumbled. Berlin, the 
famous capital of the once-mighty 
German Empire, bore the brunt of the 
exodus. Germany, which was dominat¬ 
ed by Hitler and the Nazis for several 
years and which expanded with pheno¬ 
menal speed into a terrific, almost irre¬ 
sistible political power, threatened the 
combing Western group for a consi¬ 
derable time. The Russian s paid a heavy 
price for fighting Herr Hitler’s hordes; 
thousands of prople were killed by the 
Nazis and vast areas were reduced to 
ruins. 

In the aftermath of the Allies’ 


viaory, the Russians secured the area 
named East Germany, and also the 
eastern part of Berlin, while the 
Western Powers got West Germany and 
West Berlin. The Germans were a 
defeated people; their dreams were 
shattered. Their country lay prostrate 
before the victors who took full advan¬ 
tage of the situation and inflicted humi¬ 
liating terms on the vanquished nation 
in a bid to make sure that it would never 
be able to rise again and pose a chal¬ 
lenge to the West’s supremacy. The 
Berlin Wall was designed to prevent the 
East Germans from “voting with their 
feet”, as Henry Kissinger put it. 

Of the four parts into which 
Germany was divided after the war, 
Russia was given the northern section 
ofEast Prussia, with about 14 per cent of 
the population and 24 per cent of the 
area covered by the former Reich. This 
area was ainstituted into the indepen¬ 
dent socialist 'State of the (jerman 
Democratic Republic on Oct 7, 1949, 
with an area of 108,179 sq km and a 
population of 166,58,000. Its capital was 
Berlin. 

The U.S.A., Britain and France 
occupied West Germany. The city of 
Berlin w.as also split into West Berlin, 
given over to the USA, Britain and 
France, and East Berlin to Russia. West 
Germany came into being on March 23, 
1949. West Berlin is also a State of the 
Federal Republic, which has an area of 
248,625 sq km and a population of 
6,12,14,000. Bonn was made the capital. 

West Germany made remarkable 
progress with the active assistance and 
supervision of the USA, Britain ;ind 
France. In fact, the country' became, like 
Japan in the East, the envy of the world. 
East Germany was left way behind with 
low economic aid from Moscow and 
substantial sacrifices made in pursu¬ 
ance of the Communist ideology. The 
people of East Germany have throug¬ 
hout envied the prosperity of West 
Germany; the attractive consumer 
goods attracting the masses of East 
Germany who had to remain silent | 


grumblers because of the low incomes, 
empty shelves at the shops, strict 
rationing and all-round austerity. 

In modem times the tallest German 
statesman has been Willy Brandt, 
former Mayor of Berlin (he acquired 
much fame in that capacity) and former 
Chancellor of West Germany. He won 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1985 marking 
world recognition of his contribution to 
the emergence of anew and progressive 
peaceful Germany. He has been out of 
power for over 15 years but is still much 
in demand for discussions of affairs 
concerning disarmament and unifica¬ 
tion of the two Germanics. In fact, he 
was the first statesman of international 
fame to aimprehend and expound the 
implications of the Soviet-U.S. detente 
in Eu rope. He is a happy man today with 
the prospects of his vision proving true 
brighter than ever before. 

Hopes and Fears: The monetary 
union has aroused hopes of a bright 
future among the East Germans who 
have suffered hardships. The demand 
for freedom from Communist control 
gained momentum following the Peres¬ 
troika doctrine enunciated by Mr 
Gorbachov. The winds of change that 
swept Eastern Flurope and led to a 
dramatic switch from communism to 
democracy in place of monolithic 
control inevitably affected the East 
(jermans. Thus, for the most part the 
Kremlin leadership is itself to blame for 
the baffling rapidity with which discon¬ 
tentment grew in East Germany. 

Top West German leaders, though 
not opposed to unification of the two 
entities, expressed fears also. They 
cautioned against the haste with which 
the ruling Bonn malition was trying to 
push through a monetaiy' and economic 
union without giving full consideration 
to the compulsions, welcome and 
unwelcome, of the socialist system. 
Mass unemployment is feared in East 
Germany and this, along with other 
factors, could greatly inflate the exodus 
of East Germans to western areas. 

The economic unity, it is widely 
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bflifVfd, will involve considerable 
expenditure. Who will foot the bill? So 
mns the question. Unification of two 
(Jernianies under one coin has a price 
tag. V\'hv should the West (jernians 
bear the financial burden? This argu¬ 
ment IS countered bj the plea, made by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, that the actual 
expenditure, or rather the financial 
involvement, will not be much and that 
too would be t»vered by the “substan¬ 
tial additional growth potential". The 
West German authorities have also 
argued that the economic boom in the 
west has already generated more tax 
revenue. The larger sale of goods and 
easier availability of labour would be 
helpful factors. However, some West 
German economists are critical of the 
Government’s acceptance of the one-to- 
one formula (one deutschemark for one | 
ostmark) and Bonn’s offer to introduce 
its currency as legal tender m East 
Germany, 'fhere is danger of specu¬ 
lators exploiting the conversion 
facility. 

In Hast Germany there are wides¬ 
pread fears of large-scale unemploy¬ 
ment and rising prices. The West 
German traders are happy over the 
pro.spects of soaring sales of their goods 
and large markets in a unified (ierman 
State. A modest estimate is that 
economic growth would be higher by 
one per cent. The combined real (iNPof 
the united entity is likely to increase by 
one-third billion DM by the year 2000 . 
'I’he most optimistic economists assert 
that the eatnornic potenti;il is “incred¬ 
ible"; about .100 billion DM extra 
gniwth for West Germany. East 
Germany, on the other hand, may 
expect a transfer of re.soiirces from the 
West of more than 2.S0 billion DM. 

Well-informed sources feel that the 
fears of West Ciermans are not well 
founded because the hardships of the 
union will be much greater on the East 
Germans. The apprehension that the 
German eainomy as a whole will suffer 
because of increasing inflation is stated 
to be exaggerated, iiivcn after fixing the 
concessional rates of exchange between 
the currencies of the two entities, the 
overall increase in money supply will 
not be more than 12 per cent, 'fhe 
impact on the trade balance will also not 
reach the level that was feared. West 
Germany’s huge trade balance would be 



reduced only slightly. 

Military Power and Securityf 
Aspect: Militarily, Germany has for 
decades posed a threat and a problem. 
Way back in the thirties. Hitler’s 
impressive military strength created 
virtual panic in Europe and elsewhere. 
Jawaharlal Nehru said in Parliament in 
November, 1956, that “all over Eastern 
Europe, whether it is Poland or 
Hungary or Czechoslovakia, and those 
countries which have repeatedly 
suffered invasion from the German 
side, there is fear of an armed 
Germany.” 

The imminent unification of 
Germany and its immense military 
potential is causing concern to the 
Russians. Mr Gorbachov at one time 
suggested that the new German State 
should be neutral. On finding that his 
plea was unacceptable, he climbed 
down step by step and then favoured a 
new security arrangement in which 
both NATO and WARSAW Pact coun¬ 
tries should not have vital roles. That 
would keep out theU.S. from European 
affairs almost wholly. 'Phis plan too 
tx)uld not be acceptable to the Western 
allies. 

In mid-June this year Mr 
Gorbachov made another suggestion: a 
united Germany might become part of 
NA'l’O provided this military grouping 
evolved into a political alliance. “Wc 
want to finish for good the existence of 
two blocs on the continent”, he told the 
Soviet Parliament. Referring to the U.S. 
demand that a united Germany should 
belong to NATO, he indicated his 
willingness to agree provided the U.S 
adheres to the principle that closing the 
gap between the two blocs should go 
together with German unification. 

Later, Mr Gorbachov made it clear 
that Soviet troops would remain on East 
German territory for the transition 
period, during the building up of a new 
security structure. Another Soviet 
suggestion is that the new Germany 
should be made an “associate member 
of both NAl'O and WARSAW pacts. 
Mrs Thatcher had doubts and 
expressed the view that a country could 
not become an associate member of 
both alliances which were different 
from each other. President Bush also 
shrugged aside the suggestion and 


asserted that a united Germany should 
be in NATO as a full member with no 
condition. That would be a “more stabi¬ 
lising position”. West Germany has also 
rejected Mr (Jorbachov’s plea. 

Meanwhile, an assurance was given 
by the East German Foreign Minister 
that united Germany would reduce its 
army strength from 600,000 to 300,000. 
He demanded withdrawal of chemical 
and nuclear weapons from the territory' 
of united Germany and proposed that 
the funds intended for the su^lus army 
be diverted towards financial assistance 
to the developing countries. This is a 
sensible suggestion but whether it will 
be approved by the power hungry and 
anns loving giant Powers is doubtful. 

Thelast hurdles in early unification 
of Germany were cleared on July 17 
when the Soviet Union accepted the 
new Germany’s right to join NATO, and 
the border accord with Poland. 

A treaty outlining details of German 
unification and a common constitution 
is expected to be finalised by Septem¬ 
ber. One point of difference between 
the spokesmen of West Germany and 
East Germany amcems the location of 
the capital. Bonn, the stolid city with its 
democratic traditions, is favoured by 
many, but a negative point is that it is 
haunted by memories of the I’hird 
Reich and the Cold War. However, 
Berlin’s supporters are fervently 
campaigning for choosing Berlin. This 
has become a sensitive issue. 

Two leading States of Europe, 
Britain and France, have the fear (also 
entertained by many other countries of 
the continent) that a politically resur¬ 
gent and militarily strung united 
Germany, with an army of 495,000 men 
plus 175,000 in East Germany, and fully 
capable of building nuclear weapons, 
would bea)me a nightmare for a Fourth 
Reich. United Germany might even 
become stronger than the economically 
and politically weakened Soviet 
Union—and possibly even the USA. 
The collapse of the post-war world 
order may facilitate the emergence of a 
powerful Germany which would have to 
be reckoned with. India has maintained 
good relations with both Germanies 
and expects equally happy ties with the 
united entity. 
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AgncuHural Policy Resolution 


According to the Deputy Prime 
Minister of India, the country should 
have ‘Kisan Raj’ instead of urban- 
domination, as at present, because the 
majority population lives in villages. As 
such, the first step taken is to accord the 
highest priority to agriculture for which 
an agricultural policy resolution has 
been formulated. This feature discusses 
tts provisions with comments. 

I. Rationale 

he unveiling of the draft Agri¬ 
cultural Policy' Resolution (APR) 
nearly six months after the take-over of 
(he National Front government is but a 
demonstration of its rural bias. That the 
Deputy Prime Minister of India would 
like to have ‘Kisan Raj’ instead of the 
prevailing urban-domination (alleged 
by him) shows the political motivation 
of the APR. 

On economic grounds, the raison 
d'etre of the policy statement is to bring 
about transformation and re-structur- 
ing of agriculture. While the need for 
such a change is unexceptionable, the 
question remains whether the APR per 
re would achieve this objective within a 
reasonable time-frame. 

However, it is re-assuring to note 
that the Eighth five-year plan, 1990-95, 
will have a particularly rural-orientation 
as stated in the plan approach paper, 
recently approved by the National 
Development Council. The shift from 
the alleged pro-urban stance of the 
previous plans to the pro-rural stance 
now is justified on the plea that India’s 
population is concentrated in villages 
but is steeped in poverty; that economic 
disparities between the mr^ and the 
urban r^ons are rampant and that the 
incidence of unemployment and under¬ 
employment in villages is higher. As 
such, no economic development can be 
meaningful without the upliftment of 
the rural masses. 


It would be wrong to construe this 
as though there has been a complete 
neglect of the niral economy. Far from 
it. The government in the past has 
shown no less solicitude to improve 
their quality of life than the ruling 
government does. 

n. Salient Features 

he salient features of the draft 
policy statement may be enume¬ 
rated as follows: 

(1) Outlay: The farm policy—the 
first of its kind after the pattern of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956— 
points out that the farmer is a busi¬ 
nessman making use of his assets like 
land, equipment and labour to generate 
surplus but the Indian economy has not 
treated him well. It says that despite the 
Green Revolution, the White Revolu¬ 
tion, the Blue Revolution and the 
Yellow Revolution, the majority of the 
farming community stays poor com¬ 
pared to their brethren in the cities and 
towns. 

In a strident bid to make up the 
yawning gap, the APR envisages doubl¬ 
ing the outlay from 21 per cent in the 
seventh five-year plan to 40 per cent in 
the subsequent plans. The eighth plan 
approach paper has gone a step further. 
It postulates 50 per cent of the public 
sector outlay of the plan for agricultural 
sector. The disparity in the two figures 
is perhaps due to the different compo¬ 
nents included in the sectoral share. 

(2) Growth: The draft policy has 
targeted the annual growth rate at 5 to 
5.5 percent (revised draft) as against the 
trend growth rate of 3.6 per cent. 

(3) Growth atntegyi The decisive 
pro-farmer policy recommends the 
continuance of the past growth strategy 
of input subsidy and incentive pricing 
in the form of support/procurement 
prices for the various crops. This is 


considered essential for optimising effi¬ 
ciency, coupled with equity, on the farm 
front. 

(4) Price computation: I’he 
policy suggests a new cost-price model 
in order to rectify the adverse terms of 
trade (87 as against 100 in 1965) of the 
agricultural produce vis-a-vis the indus¬ 
trial products and to ensure remunera¬ 
tive procurement/supporl prices of the 
various crops. The elements of cost of 
agricultural produce will now include 
minimum wages of labour, managerial 
and entrepreneurial reward and the 
changes in prices due to inflation during 
the period between the .mnouncement 
of the procurement prices and actual 
purchases. 

(5) Maximisation of output: Fur 

a quantum increase in productivity from 
land and higher value-addition in agri¬ 
culture, a systems approach is sought to 
be introduced. This approach is based 
on scientific methodology. The crop¬ 
ping pattteni in each agro-climaticzone 
of the country will be determined, not 
haphazardly as in the past but by the 
nature of the soil; rainfall; water availa¬ 
bility and climate alongwith socio¬ 
economic conditions of the people. The 
prevailing unscientific method of crop¬ 
raising needs to be abandoned. 

(6) Land reforms:The laws enact¬ 
ed to bring about land reforms are to be 
included in the Ninth Schedule of the 
Constitution so as to place them beyond 
the purview of the courts and to facilit¬ 
ate their enforcement without hind¬ 
rance or delay. 

(7) Agriculture-oriented institu¬ 
tions: The vast network of institutions 
concerned with agricultural universi¬ 
ties, extension services, inputs, irriga¬ 
tion, price support services, cooperative 
credit will be revamped. 

(8) Increased employment: 
Since the labour absorption capacity of 
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heavy and basic industries is on a low 
key, the accent of the policy is on 
deploying agriculture for increased 
employment generation through higher 
investment in irrigation projects and 
agro-industries. 

(9) Irrifiation expansion: 'I'he 
objective is also to bring under the 
plough the un-irrigated lands. ’I'liis will 
step-up both employment opportuni¬ 
ties and production. Seventy per cent of 
the net cropped area of the country 
which is un-irngateil and accounts for 
42 per cent of the total foodgrain 
production will be benefited under the 
irrigation expansion schemes. 
Watershed development programmes 
at government cost may well be 
launched in the un-irrigated areas. 

(10) Diversified production: A 
change in cropping pattern and crop 
rotation is envisaged to achieve diversi¬ 
fied production in agriculture. Ifcsides 
this, higher pmduction in honiculturc 
and vegetables is called for to meet 
increased demand following income 
increments of the farmers 

(11) Farm forestry: for ecological 
balance so essential for proper growth 
and development of agriculture and, 
particularly, for reduction m soil 
erosion and proper rainfall, the policy 
emphasises that farmers be encouraged 
to take up forestry programmes. This 
will pmvide them lui additional .source 
of income and also bring marginal land 
in use. 

(12) Panchayati raj: A unique- 
feature of the proposed policy is that all 
decisions on various matters concern¬ 
ing agriculture he taken up by village, 
block and district level panchayats. 
This will ensure farmers’ participation 
in the development process from below 
upward and leail to higher efficiency 
and prosperity. 

IIL Comments 

W hile the need for an agricul¬ 
ture policy for India—a predo¬ 
minantly agricultural country—cannot 
be over-emphasised, the draft docu¬ 
ment has “lots of chaff, very little gren”. 
It speaks the language of the big farmer 
who, in the past, has been the main 
beneficiaiy from the Green Revolution. 
The problems of the small and margine 



farmers and agriculture landless 
labourers are left at the mercy of the 
growth theory (which the Planning 
Oimmission has rejected). 

The .APR reflects the unfortunate 
tendency of an ambience of confronta¬ 
tion between the villager and the city 
dwellers. It must be understood that the 
parity between agriculture and industry 
desired by the champions of farmers is 
not possible. 

The policy advocates the continu¬ 
ance of a host of crutches such as subsi¬ 
dised inputs like fertilizers, water, 
power, remunerative prices for the agri¬ 
cultural produce. The beneficiaries 
from such aincessions are mainly the 
bourgeoisie or big farmers, not the 
proletariate. 

Wide the policy talks of conces¬ 
sions and reliefs, which, as stated earli¬ 
er, will benefit the rich farmers, it is 
tight lip on levying inaimetax on them. 

Agriculture, which is dependent on 
lonccssions, cannot, obviously, gain a 
sound footing. That is our experience in 
the past. 

In the new model for the computa¬ 
tion of the procurement prices, niini- 
muni wages and entrepreneurial rewar¬ 
ds are to be reckoned. It is feared that 
the Slate governments may raise the 
minimum wages (much above the wa¬ 
ges actually paid by the employer) only 
to hike the procurement price to the 
benefit of the big farmers. This would 
widen the rich-poor gap by giving lop¬ 
sided benefits to surplus fanners and 
little to the landless labourers. 

The policy is unrealistic. To 
achieve the average annual growth rate- 
target of 5 to 5.5 per cent as against the 
long-term growth rate of .1.6 per cent 
would require Herculean efforts in 
providing necessary infra-structure; 
technology, extension services, inputs 
such as water, fertilizers etc. 

The mere inclusion of the land 
reform laws in the Ninth Schedule of 
the Constitution as contemplated in the 
draft document is not adequate. What is 
required is strict and expeditious enfor¬ 
cement of the laws. The fact that there 
has been lack of political will to do so in 
the past makes one doubt whether it 
will be done now. The policy document 


does not spell out measures to show 
better performance in this regard. Nor is 
there any indication as to how the 
hurdles in enforcing it, such as updating 
of land records and distribution of 
surplus land, will be overcome. 

It may be pointed out that unless 
the land distributed among the landless 
labourers is cultivated efficiently and its 
recipient is provided with other essen¬ 
tial inputs mainly credit the purpose of 
land reform is lost. 

Increased allocation of the order of 
forty per cent or more of resources 
sounds fine. The question is what are 
the components of the allocated share. 
Will higher quantum of investment 
result in a commensurate increase in 
productivity and production? Is the 
enhanced allocation based on an empi¬ 
rical study? At least, the policy docu¬ 
ment says nothing on this point. In view 
of the resource crunch, will not higher 
share of the total resources for agricul¬ 
ture mean starving other sectors of the 
eainomy and, ultimately, retardation in 
growth? Would it be wise to dump 100 
per cent additional resources in the 
farm sector which is vulnerable to the 
vagaries of monsoon? These are crucial 
questions calling for careful considera¬ 
tion at the hands of the policy-makers. It 
will be suicidal to make a policy based 
on emotions. 

What is so important is not to divert 
more resources for the development of 
agriculture but to make effective and 
efficient use of the available means. It is 
a familiar fact, for instance, that the irri¬ 
gation potential is not fully utilized. The 
farmers cultivate land without paying 
due regard to its conseejuent fall in 
productive capacity or vulnerability to 
erosion. 

The policy must lay emphasis not 
only on higher production and produc¬ 
tivity but also on marketing theproduce 
on a profitable basis. At the same time, 
proper storage facilities in the villages 
should be provided. 

In sum, there is nothing much in 
the polity to generate euphoria even 
though the government might well give 
expression to it and claim to be the first 
to take such an initiative!This is evident 
from the fact that it has been revised 
thrice but is not yet finalised. 
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Worid Prospects: Dark or Bright? 


The latest peep into the future, espe¬ 
cially the world in 2000 A.D., has just 
been made by the UN Population Fund, 
entitled “The State of World Population, 
1990”. Actually it is a global profile, 
warning us of horrendous consequences 
for future generations if corrective steps 
are not taken to end the glaring dispari¬ 
ties and injustices in various continents. 
The proposition for discussion is; 
“The outlook for the world at the turn 
of the century is dark and dishearten¬ 
ing. ” 

Mr A Sir, as wc all 

know, from time to time far-sighted 
people, some well-intentioned, others 
habitual pessimists, make foreeasts 
and projections about the future of 
mankind. Many of them caution us 
against the impending disastci—when 
there would be darkness all around, 
with vanishing food stocks, expand¬ 
ing deserts, besides near-total 
absence of basic human viUues such 
as kindness, compassion and wnside- 
ration for others. 'Phere would be so 
much pollution, intense stifling 
smoke and unim^inable congestion 
everywhere that there would not be 
enough of the necessaries of life to go 
around. Selfishness, cruelty and the 
tendency to grab everything one can 
lay one’s hands upon would be at 
their worst. Instead of cordiality, 
smiles and handshakes, there would 
be acute hostility and tensions born 
of Jealousy which would be fed conti¬ 
nuously by the intense competition 
for subsistence and for even 
minimum living space on earth, not 
to mention the unending competition 
for jobs, professions and services 
which would become more .and more 
scarce as the years pass. I would like 
to quote some of the tell-tale figures 
given by the State of the World 
Report whose authors cannot be 
accused of bias or prejudice because 
UNFPA is an independent body, like 
other organisations set up by the 


United Nations. Between 90 to 100 
million people would be added to the 
world population every year. The 
biggest increases would be in the 
poorest countries of Asia and Africa, 
notably India. The total number of 
malnourished people in poor coun¬ 
tries, now put at 512 million, would 
go up to over 532 million by the end 
of the century. The number of 
children out of school would go up to 
315 million by the year 2000. The 
number of illiterate people rose from 
742 million to 889 million between 
1970 and 1985. This figure would 
increase substantially in the next 
decade. So also the number of people 
without proper sanitation. The large- 
scale urbanisation, the unplanned 
growth and the degradation of water 
resources, all cumulatively would 
make life hardly worth living. The 
hard-hit Third World nations need 
generous aid from the prosperous 
countries. But the aid quantum has 
been falling; moreover it is now given 
not on human considerations to the 
needy people but on political consi¬ 
derations. 'Fhe debt burden of poor 
nations more than doubled in the 
period 1980-88. I.s the general 
outlook not heart-breaking and 
dismal.^ 1 ask 

MrB 1 submit, sir, that 

there is no limit to cynics, incorrig¬ 
ible pessimists and habitual forecas¬ 
ters of doom. My predecessor, like 
some others, have got hold of some 
figures which are actually meant to 
warn us against the population explo¬ 
sion, and they evidently ignore the 
brighter, positive side. They also 
seem to be unaware of the remarkable 
progress in technology', both in 
industry and farming, made in recent 
years. This progress has brought 
about a transformation which is truly 
unprecedented. Even during the 
Industrial Revolution in the Western 
regions did the world witness such 
all-round progress as has been regis¬ 
tered during the past decade or so. In 


fact, Rip Van Winkle, on getting up 
suddenly from his great slumber, 
would not be able to recognise the 
world as it is today. What reason have 
they to believe that the Uoldcn Age is 
long gone by and will never come 
again? The fears of the cynics that a 
decade or two from now there would 
not be enough food and adequate 
shelter for everyone are likely to 
prove baseless in view of the revolu¬ 
tionary improvements in the agricul¬ 
tural techniques and the intensive 
cultivation as a result of which more 
foodgrains are being produced even 
from moderate size holdings. The 
increasing use of fertilisers and other 
inputs, as part of the revolution in 
agriculture techniques, the new dry 
farming practices, the greater incen¬ 
tives to agriculturists, the spurt in 
industrial production, the availability 
of more and more ainsumer goods 
and, what is more important, the 
higher incomes of the people enabl¬ 
ing them to buy modem conve¬ 
niences and electrical gadgets as 
symbols of the higher standard of 
living—are these not indications of a 
happier tomorrow in spite of the 
increase in population. The much- 
feared shortages of food, goods, living 
accommodation and other things, are 
therefore unlikely to materialise. On 
the contrary, the prospects are brigh¬ 
ter than ever before. We have no 
reason to develop a gloomy outlook 
about the days to come. The better 
and quicker means of transport, the 
numerous time-saving devices and 
conveniences, the ever-increasing 
opportunities for supplementing 
income are all to the good. Life would 
be more enjoyable and we would 
have more leisure and more avenues 
of pleasure following the amazing 
progress of television and broadcast¬ 
ing. The housewife in urban areas 
today is already becoming aware of 
the new gadgets and conveniences. 

She does not feel that cooking food is 
a detestable drudgery. Those who 
have a pessimistic outlook on life 
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muf>t have noticed the chanj<e for the 
better noticeable in the manner of 
living of their own children—better 
dress, better accommodation, and a 
mode of ainveyance (say a scooter or 
moped) for every college-going stud¬ 
ent and office worker. In the face of 
these improvements, what is the 
justification for pessimism.? 

I submit, sir, that 
while optimism is a good quality; it 
lifts, even if temporarily, the clouds of 
gloom. Hut we should not be carried 
away by the rosy picture being paint¬ 
ed by some people about the progress 
of industry and agriculture in the 
future. Wisdom demands realism of a 
high order. If we live in an imaginary 
world, hoping for the best even in the 
face of uncontestablc fads and the 
writing on the wall, we would be 
committing a great blunder. The 
naked children and inadequately clad 
women workers in the mral aieas, the 
increasing destitution, the numerous 
diseases, the deterioration in the stan¬ 
dard of physical fitness, the resultant 
rush in hospitals where beds arc 
becoming difficult to get, the increas¬ 
ing number of heart patients, the 
tensions, the intense personal worries 
and the psychological stresses are all 
pointers to the dark future. The stark 
irony of the situation is heightened 
by the strange decisions of various 
governments, notably the Gover¬ 
nment of India, to reduce almost 
every year the financial allocations for 
human resource development. As a 
result of political compulsions, there 
is wholly inadequate expenditure on 
this vital sector. What is the point in 
making all sorts of tall claims about 
social welfare plans, the prospects of 
improving basic human values, de\e- 
loping human character which alone 
can build up a sound nation if the 
investment on education and other 
vital areas is curtailed first of all, 
before cuts are made in other 
branches of activity. Human resource 
development gets a low priority. In 
India there is a Human Resources 
Development Ministry, but few pay 
any attention to it. Its overall perfor¬ 
mance, according to officials them¬ 
selves, has been poor. Countries 
where human resources ire well 


Mr C 


developed become economically and 
socially progressive. Economic deve¬ 
lopment follows human resource 
development. So if human resource 
development is not adequate, the 
j plans to increase the production of 
goods and commodities will not mate¬ 
rialise. The result would be acute and 
persistent shoitage.s. Nothing is more 
hurtful to an individual than semi¬ 
starvation and destitution. That, 
unfortunately, seems to be a near 
certainty in the coming decade and 
the probable shape of things to come 
I would also like to draw the attention 
of the audience to the assessment 
made by social reformers and public 
analysts regarding the nexus between 
crime and civilisation and between 
crime and politics. It is indeed a slur 
on civilisation that as the years pass, 
there is more and more crime of vari¬ 
ous types. Pick up any day’s 
newspaper and what do wc find? 
Reports of murder, dacoitics, terrori.st 
activity, crime against women, 
kidnappings and rape, hold-ups and 
accidents on road and rail, endless 
adulteration of food articles, intcn.se 
pollution of the atmosphere through 
the amazing number of motor 
vehicles and factory' pollutants. There 
is more stress and strain and uncer¬ 
tainty of life. In this connection, it 
would h(-‘ relevant to quote lui obser¬ 
vation made by (jeorge Bernard Shaw 
many years ago. He castigated our 
superficial civilisation thus: “Our laws 
make law impossible, our liberties 
destroy all freedom, our property is 
organised robbery; our morality is 
impudent hypocrisy. All this dete¬ 
rioration and hypocrisy are likely 
to get worse in this age of selfi¬ 
shness. So the outlook for the 
future is dark and dismal. That is 
the truth. 


Sir, cynicism and 
pessimism are bom of personal frus¬ 
tration and other problems affecting 
the individual concerned. So it 
appears as if those who are present¬ 
ing a dark picture of the future have 
some heavy burden on their ow'n 
minds. Otherwise, who would not 
concede that the world is progressing 
rapidly. As for the dismal forecasts, 
we would do well to remember that 



God did not confer on man the capac¬ 
ity to look into the future of the 
shape of things to come. If he has 
prior knowledge of what is in store 
for him, he would become either 
careless, or desperate or imprudent 
and wait helplessly for things to 
happen as ordained by the 
Almighty. What has to be, he will 
think, will be; so what is the point 
in working hard day and night. AH 
men desire to live in peace, 
freedom from war and strife, and 
to develop freely and fearle^ly. On 
a rational and realistic outlook 
depends our life. But some people 
have the habit of forgetting or just 
ignoring the positive side and 
over-emphasising the negative 
side. True, there are indefensible 
inequalities, glaring disparities, 
much misery and maldistribution 
of goods and commodities. But 
things are not as bad as they were 
thirty or forty years ago. Isn’t 
everyone’s standard of living 
higher now than it was some years 
ago. Isn’t there more prosperity 
and more production than before.? 
One estimate is that the world is 
now producing three times as 
many goods and services as it did 
in IQ.'iO. The Age of the Computer 
has dawned; it has already trans¬ 
formed our life, and all indication 
points to even greater mechanical 
and electronic facilities for men 
and women in every country and 
their enjoying more conveniences 
than ever before. Modern techno¬ 
logy has brought benefits to the 
Third World also. What is more, 
things are bound to improve 
further as the years pass. The 
increasing awareness of basic 
human rights will, hopefully, serve 
as a factor that will check exploita¬ 
tion of the weaker sections. The 
advances in medicine and the 
cleaner surroundings have all 
helped to raise the average span of 
life. In India the span is now put at 
57 years against 45 barely a few 
years ago. We are currently assured 
of amenities that would make life 
more pleasant and free from drud¬ 
gery, with more leisure and more 
income. So what is the justification 
for a gloomy outlook on life and 
needlessly making our terrestrial 
existence miserable? 
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Argumentative Questions on Sociai 
and Economic Probiems 


I 


H'e publish below the complete 
anstvers to the first four questions sH in 
the Reserve Bank of India Staff Officers' 
Orade A Examination, 1990, “Paper on 
Social and Economic Problems”. The 
answers to the remaining anesttons will 
he published in our next issue. 

We thank Mr Swapan Kumar 
Mitra of Calaitta for sending us the 
question paper. 

Q. 1. “The Indian economy has 
witnessed a striking structural tra¬ 
nsformation over the Plan period.” 
Discuss. 

Ans. Planning implies adoption of 
scientific methods to ensure' the 
m.iximum utilisation of the eountrv’s 
economic resources with the aim of 
expediting all-round growth and dc>.'e- 
lopment. Without planned develop¬ 
ment there would be confusion, waste | 
.md even anarchy in the economic I 
arena In sound planning there has to he ! 
a balance between heavy indu.sf ry, light | 
industry, vill^e industiy and exittage 
industry. We have to product more and 
consume more so as to raise tlie stan¬ 
dard of living. Planning also implies I 
socio-ecxmomic justice and elimination 
of inequalities and disparities as far as 
possible. 

Implicit in planning arc; Identifica¬ 
tion of problems, targets and systematic 
allocation of resources. Development 
through Five Year Plans started in 1950, 
but after four decades of planning the 
overall economic scene is one of distor¬ 
tions, lopsided growth and misdirection 
of the massive allocations of funds. Full 
employment and productivity, along 
with infrastructure and human resource 
development were set as the' guiding 
principles. There is no doubt that there 
have been significant changes in the 
socio-economic and political environ¬ 
ment, but despite seven Plans India has 
tailed to solve the major problems of 
poverty, unemployment, structural 


[ inequality and regional disparity. A 
number of factors, including inadequate 
allocation of hinds, faulty conceptuali¬ 
sation, impractical designs, weak stra¬ 
tegy and, above all, shortcomings in 
implementation have been responsible 
for the wholly unsatisfactory results in 
structural transformation. A faster rate 
of growth in industry and agriculture 
was sought through higher investment 
in the infrastnicturc. But the results 
present a mixed, confusing picture. 

Some positive gains are however 
undeniable. Electricity generation has 
increased by about 35 times, the nati¬ 
onal income has grown by three and a 
half times and industrial output by five 
times; agrieultur.al production has more 
than trebled. The failures on several 
fronts are due to inherent defects in 
planning and development. This has 
led to a further eor.centr.ition of wealth 
and income and widened the gulf 
between the rich and the poor. 'I’he top 
one per cent of the population corners 
14 percent of the wealth in the country. 
Population explosion is another factor 
in the dilution of the benefits. The 
increasing expenditure under non- 
dcvclopmcnt heads has further retarded 
the process of growth and development 

The view that there has been a 
striking structural transformation over 
the Plan period is only partially correct. 
Eamomic development and infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities ha\ e certainly ixime about 
but the economy is still lopsided and 
there are m.any deficiencies. Moreover, 
the public sector still yield totally 
disproportionate returns. Independent 
professional management can be the 
only route to profitability for both publ¬ 
ic and private sectors. Nationalisation is 
no panacea for sick or dying establish¬ 
ments. According to the Union Finance 
Minister, Mr Madhu Dandavate, the 
philosophy appears to be “nationalisa¬ 
tion of losses and privatisation of 
profits”. This certainly calls for speedy 
correctives. The Union Government 


has affirmed that the emphasis and 
thrust of economic policy will continue 
to be on self-reliance. 

Q. 2. Discuss the si^guments For 
and Against privatisation of public 
sector enterprises in India. 

Ans. In recent months there has been 
considerable discussion on the issue of 
privatisation of public sector enterprises. 
This step was initially suggested by inde¬ 
pendent economists in view of the huge 
losses being incurred by the public sector. 

Arguments For Privatisation 

1. It marks a recognition th.at in 
many areas of eamomic activity non- 
official professional managers have 
been remarkably succes.sful despite 
many handicaps and made the plants 
entrusted to them efficient and highly 
profitable. On the other hand. State-run 
enterprises have been suffering losses 
year after year despite the many facili¬ 
ties they enjoy. Thus there has been 
ailossal waste of precious national 
resources. Privatisation has been urged 
m all such cases .is thebest remedy. The 
process of transfer is already under way 
and has proved beneficial in almost all 
cases. 

2. Since a substantial increase in 
production at lower costs is urgently 
needed, the aim can be better achieved 
by letting the efficient private sector 
expand instead of sinking more money 
in State-managed enterprises. 

3. Another step towards liberalisa¬ 
tion of the public sector was taken by 
the Government on July 19, 1990, with 
the grant of permission to the private 
sector to set up steel plants upto a 
capacity of one million tonnes per 
annum. The liberalisation is in tune 
with the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956. The public sector will however 
continue to enjoy a commanding height. 

The policy of liberali-sation is need¬ 
ed because the country has been facing a 
debt trap internally and externally, and 
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the only way to get out of it is to produce 
more. 

Arguments /Igainsl Privatisation 

1. In the public sector, service 
replaces profit and market success as 
motivation; accountability should be to 
the people at large, and not to consum¬ 
ers alone. 

2. Investment is made in areas of 
poor profitability, or where capital 
requirements are very large because of 
tradition and assurance of continuity. 
Employees feel more secure and are 
better caretl for in the public sector. For 
instance, there is substantial outlay on 
housing and labour welfare schemes 
There is uniformity of rules and norms 
in different public sectoi enterprises. 
There is the Bureau of Ihiblic Enter¬ 
prises which lays down .md enforces 
the norms. 

3. There is a certainty in respect of 
quality. State-owned firms ilo not gene¬ 
rally market poor quality goods, while 
the private sector often does because its 
motive is to make money anyhow. 

4. Worker participation in manage¬ 
ment is another commendable factor; 
'I'his is not easy in the private sector 

5. Public sector profits, where 
obtained, can be used for providing 
social seiv'ices such as education and 
hospitals. In the private sector the 
profits are pocketed by the industria¬ 
lists. 

Q. 3. {a) What is the logic behind 
the policy of liberalisation of the 
Indian economy? 

(b) What have been the effects of 
this policy? 

Ans. (a) Basically, the policy of 
liberalisation adopted by the Gover¬ 
nment of India implies relaxing of 
restrictions on industrial enterprises, 
fewei arbitrary administrative control.s, 
ultimately getting closer to the market 
economy and permitting more competi¬ 
tion. Thus increase in production, 
fulfilment of society’s needs cheaply, at 
lower aists of national resources are 
facilitated. Industry would be helped to 
become globally competitive. Foreign 
capital certainly has a role to play as a 
medium for bringing in modem techno¬ 
logy. There is even a proposal to hike 
the MRTP investment exemption limit 
from Rs 100 crore to Rs 500 crore and 


the automatic approval limit for foreign 
equity control from 40 per cent to 51 per 
cent in specified industries. After 
noting the entrepreneurial capacity to 
mobilise resources on a large scale, the 
planners argued the case for greater 
private sector participation in areas 
hitherto largely in the public sector. 

Bureaucrats do not have the know¬ 
ledge to decide correctly who wants 
what, in what quantity and at what price. 
Let the market do the job, thereby 
making the consumer the king. In every 
aiuntry changes in situation call for 
changes in production patterns. Busi¬ 
nessmen’s response is quickerthan that 
of bureaucrats who have little at stake. 
The latest indications are that liberali¬ 
sation, so far practised in industry, is to 
be extended to agriculture which is to be 
imparted a sharp export orientation. 
The aim will be to give a boost to agri¬ 
cultural output and income. The new 
i^ricultural policy visualises a growth 
rate on par with or close to the growth 
rate of GlJF projected in the Eighth 
I’lan. 

(b) Effect and Result of Liberali¬ 
sation: A notable sequel to the policy of 
liberalisation has been a more efficient 
and satisfying economic structure. 
More funds become available for inves¬ 
tment, thus facilitating further indus¬ 
trial development. The competitive 
eainomy and the new price mechanism 
permit optimum attraction of produc¬ 
tive capacity from the standpoint of the 
community’s needs. 

The danger of excessive elitist 
production is largely illusory. I’he 
newly marketed goods are needed by 
the people and they are ready to pay 
higher prices for them. The World Bank 
has advised India to go in for further 
trade liberalisation in order to fight 
poverty. Such a course encourages 
exports and allows efficient labour- 
intensive import substitution. 

But the liberalisation process 
should not be extended too far. The 
process carries certain risks and may 
harm the interests of indigenous 
industry. In fact, liberalisation may at 
some stage become a trap. India should 
consolidate the values and gains of libe¬ 
ralism already achieved instead of 
paying too heavy a price for hasty, ill- 
planned liberalisation. 


There is also the fear among many 
people about the growing influence and 
control of multinationals in this 
country. Already these MNCs have 
captured a good part of the consumer 
goods market. 

Q. 4. Discuss any two of the 
following statements: 

(a) India’s record in the matter 
of economic growth. 

Ans. India can rightly claim to have 
a creditable record of economic growth 
despite many obstacles, occasional 
setbacks, both natural and man-made. 
The economy showed an impressive 
growth rate of 4.5 per cent per annum 
(lompound) during the 1980s 
aiinpared to 3.8 per cent per annum 
during the 1970s. The economy also 
witnessed structural changes in the 
various sectors in terms of the contribu¬ 
tion of each sector to the GDP. 

There has been a structural shift 
from the primary sector (agriculture) to 
the secondaiy (manufacturing) and 
tertiary sectors—transport, communica¬ 
tions, banking and insurance, public 
administration and defence. During the 
decade 1970-71 to 1980-81, the share of 
the agricultural sector in the GDP (at 
1970-71 prices) declined by 6.9 per cent 
from 48.4 per cent to 41.5 per cent, and 
further by 7.1 per cent, down to 32.5 per 
cent in 1987-88, from 39.6 per cent in 
1980-81. 

Industries showed stagnation 
during the 1970s and picked up in the 
eighties, but the tertiary sector slowed 
down considerably, yielding ground to 
the manufacturing sector. The rapid 
growth is indicative of the buoyancy of 
the economy which, if not allowed to 
dissipate, should pay rich dividends in 
the future. The industrial sector 
certainly needs to be strengthened but 
the farm sector will al so have to be taken 
care of to meet the growing needs of the 
bulging population, mainly food. Agri¬ 
cultural development has also to 
become export-oriented. The disturb¬ 
ing fluctuations within each sector 
should be minimised. 

The faster growth will not be 
meaningflil unless .,the vulnerable 
sections of society share its fruits. 
Growth must be equitably shared and 
not concentrated in fewer hands as has 
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been the case even during the period of 
the Five Year Plans. The economic 
giowih during the Seventh Plan period 
has been 5.5 per cent, per annum—far 
above the proverbial “Hindu rate” of 
growth of 3.5 per cent. But the envi¬ 
saged benefits have not trickled down to 
the poor segment of the population in 
rural areas. 

(/>) “The banking system in 
India has achieved a new dynamism 
in the post-nationalisation period.” 
Discuss. 

Ans. The aim of nationalisation of 
banks (effected in 1969) was to bring 
aimmercial btmks into the mainstream 
of economic development with definite 
social obligations. The other aims were 
to mobilise people’s savings to the 
largest possible extent and to utilise 
them for productive purposes, to 
meet the legitimate credit needs of 
private sector industry, trade (espe¬ 
cially of smaller units), professio¬ 
nals and of agriculture, and also to 
foster growth of progressive entre¬ 
preneurs so as to help develop back¬ 
ward areas. 

'I'here is no doubt that the banking 
system has shown a new dynamism in 
the years following nationalisation. The 
banks now have a progressive outlook 
and have tried to achieve the new goal of 
social service through liberal loans on 
easy terms, and sponsorship of new 
development projects. The expansion 
of branches in both rural and urban 
areas has been phenomenal. They have 
served as instruments for promoting 
social and economic development in a 
purposive manner. In fact, in the post¬ 
nationalisation period there, has been 
rapid growth of the banking system. 
The needs of villagers and of rural areas 
have been particularly met. The thrust 
of branch expansion policy has been on 
improving the availability of banking 
facilities in rural and semi-urban areas. 
The Union Government has been 
urging the banks to work whole-hear¬ 
tedly towards alleviation of poverty. 
This is a part of the new policy of 
dynamism. But one aspect of the 
dynamism does not conform to sound 
bankmg practices—the loan “melaf, the 
wiring off of loans to farmers and politi¬ 
cisation of operations. 

(c) The viability of India's 


balance of payments depends 
largely on aoi^erated export 
growth. 

Ana. There is no doubt that the 
viability of the country’s balance of 
payments (BOP) depends on larger 
exports. If the rate of export growth is 
unsatisfactory as it is now, we shall 
continually face the risk of a larger 
budget deficit. Substantial changes in 
the fiscal system are urgently needed to 
facilitate export-oriented economic 
growth. 

Even the latest review of the Indian 
economy for 1989-90 showed that the 
balance of payments position continues 
to cause concern, notwithstanding the 
spurt in exports of 21.3 per cent. The 
imports increased much more—26.6 per 
cent. 

I’he budgetary deficit has increased 
sharply during the past few months—far 
beyond the Rs 7,206 crore estimate in 
the 1990-91 budget. The Eighth Plan 
(old Approach Paper) envisaged an 
annuctl growth rate of 12 per cent in 
exports. But there are several cons¬ 
traints in this area; narrow production 
base, poor uimpctitive ability in the 
international markets, little product 
diversification, lack of an adeiiuate 
infrastructure and the protectionist 
policies of the industrialised coun¬ 
tries. 

The steps taken to correct the 
persistent adverse BOP and avert the 
debt crisis by promoting exports are; 
liberalisation of trade and industry poli¬ 
cies, cutback in unessential imports, a 
better institutional framework for 
exports and stimulating export cons¬ 
ciousness. The 1990-91 budget propo¬ 
sals facilitate the import of capital goods 
and machinery against export obliga¬ 
tion. This is also a feature of the new 
Exim (export-import) policy 
announced on April 1, 1990. 

(d) A qualitative change in 
Indian agriculture is discernible 
since the adoption of the package 
approach in the late sixties. 

Ans. The late sixties marked the 
first Green Revolution (1967-68) which 
brought about a notable change in the 
production of Mexican wheat and dwarf 
rice. It was the result of introducing new 
high yielding varieties of seeds. The 
Green Revolution was confined largely 


to Punjab, Haryana and parts of U.P. 
The total production of foodgrains 
went up substantially; the per capita 
net availability of foodgrains rose to 
a level of 463 grams per day in 1985 as 
against 395 grams in the early fif¬ 
ties. 

In terms of gross fertiliser 
consumption, India ranks fourth in the 
world after USA, USSR and China. The 
compound growth rate in agricultural 
production since the late sixties has 
been 2.63 per cent per annum, the 
production of foodgrains having risen 
from 5.49 crore tonnes to 14.55 crore 
tonnes. The cropping pattern is now 
more diversified and the cultivation of 
commercial crops has received a new 
impetus in accordance with domest¬ 
ic demand and exports require¬ 
ments. 

Efforts have been made during this 
period to utilise scarce resources to the 
best advantage possible. The popula¬ 
tion pressure has of course been much 
higher; even so, the country has been 
able to improve the availability of basic 
consumption articles. Thus the stan¬ 
dard of living of the people has risen as 
the farm technology has been tran.s- 
formed. 

I'he second Green Revolution 
.started in 1983-84 as a result of orga¬ 
nised input management. The produc¬ 
tion in 1984-85 was 146.2 million 
tonnes. The figure reached 157 million 
tonnes in a good monsoon year in 
(1989-90 there was a record production 
of 172 million tonnes) but even in the 
drought year (1987) the total production 
was 135 million tonnes as a result of 
the latest farm techniques and the 
good irrigation facilities in States 
such as Punjab, Haryana and West 
U.P. 

But Indian agriculture still suffers 
from several handicaps; but for these, 
farming would have, made even more 
rapid strides. These are: the large 
number of marginal holdings, the conti¬ 
nuing shortfalls in oilseeds and pulses, 
inadequate irrigation in about 70 per 
cent of the agricultural land, poor 
enforcement of land reforms, inade¬ 
quate attention to water management 
and the need of harnessing all river 
waters. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


“The web of our life is of a ming¬ 
led yam, good and ill together.” 

—Shakespeare 

What makes tlie drama of life 
earnest and exotic? The answer lies 
not in the extremes but somewhere in 
the middle where human action of 
mingled variety takes place in full 
view of the spectators, who in their 
own turn perform nearly identical 
roles in their lives. In fact, if the cob¬ 
web of life emits the exciting and 
ennobling ailour of goodness to catch 
which one has to undergo a rigorous 
and relentless self-sacrifice and self- 
abnegation, the same web throws evil 
like a gauntlet to ovcruimc which one 
has to be ever alert and armcnl so that 
the evil does not distract and distort 
our identity to the irredeemable 
extent. Goodness is m.in’s spiritual 
strength whereas evil i.s his sensuous 
and sinuous snare, both arc an 
inalienable part of his existence, 
sometimes the one domineering and 
dictating the other and vice versa. 

Life would have lost much of its pain 
and pleasure had there been onK 
good or only evil in posses'.ion ol our 
life like a sinister spirit. Since we 
play the game of good and ill like a 
see-saw, we experience thrill as well 
as thud. Day and night, good and ill, 
sweet and soui—these are some of the 
inevitable happenings that make the 
path and pursuits of life purposeful 
and poignant. In the words of (Jeorge 
Santayana; “Life is not a spectacle or 
a feast; it is a predicament." 

“Hardly anything will bring a 
man’s mind into fuil activity if 
ambition is wanting.” 

-Sir Henry Taylor 

Ambition should always be 
thought of as ‘a life-sustaining elixir’, 
as illuminating and illustrious as the 
Pole Star, stirring and stimulating all 
humane action; as a spirit behind all 
adventures leading to near miraculous 
and breath-taking discoveries and 
inventions. Without ambition, life is a 


burden being carried unwittingly and 
unwillingly but motivated by it, life 
becomes a colourful creation of God 
with amibition as its very raison 
d'etre Mind, with its indomit.'ible and 
invincible trait prods and propels 
human beings to be ambition-orient¬ 
ed so that the on-going process of 
progress is not only continued but 
also pushed and preserved further 
Lest it is misconstrued and miscon¬ 
ceived, one should always bear in 
mind the fact that the essence of ^ 
ambition in life is positive, profound 
and pristine. Between ambition and 
obsession—the former has brought 
the world from darkness to light 
whereas the latter has ever plunged 
the world back into the abyss. A man 
of ambition is a friend of all but an 
I obsessive man is a maniac who can 
I l.ind us into the garb.ige and gutter of 
i de;ith and destniclion .iny time any- 
! where. Human mind is like a rock 
from where ambition brings out milk 
and honey to sweeten the poignant 
p.uhs of life. 

I “Thought without action is an 
I abortion; action without thought is 
I folly.” 

' —Jateaharlal Nehru. 

Both thought and action arc 
complimentary as well as supplemen- 
t.iry to each other. 'I'he one without 
the other is incomplete, immature 
and inchoate. ;\n action bereft of 
thought is abortive and absurd 
whereas thought not followed by 
appropriate action is folly and fallacy. 
Thought in a human being is like a 
pilot who guides life’s course on the 
turbulent and tumultuous sea of 
chance and challenge, opportunity 
and opposition. A thoughtless action 
tantamounts to groping in the dark 
and an actionless thought means 
building castles in the air—the inevit¬ 
able result of both being kicks and 
knocks, jeers and jolts. An action 
supported and sustained by thought 
is like a sword and its shield—both 
standing by each other in fair and 
foul weather. Mere wishful thinking 


cannot move the mountains nor sheer 
bragging can tame the rivers. For 
harmony and happiness in life, both 
thought and action have to work 
hand-in-glove with each other 
because neither is complete in 
conception and execution without the 
other. For the fruitful turning of life’s 
wheel and for keeping the wolf of 
woe and worry at bay one should 
always move forward with open eyes, 
clear mind, alert brain and energetic 
limbs so that we do not become an 
object of ridicule and standing joke 
for others. Also, “Thought is action 
in rehearsal.” (Sigmund Freud) 

“The happiness of men consists 
in life and life is in labour.” 

—Tolstoy. 

Life is an action packed serial 
and its happiness in the natural off¬ 
shoot of love and labour. Man has 
always been considered the maker of 
his destiny and any aberration or 
deviation from this age-old concept 
and convirtion is fraught with dismay 
and desoeration. One may wish to 
taste and relish pleasure out of para¬ 
sitic existence but happiness in life 
lies in lust fur labour and passion for 
work only. 'Work is worship’ is said 
of those who chasten and chisel the 
curves and contours of life under sun 
or rain, chill or cheer. No achieve¬ 
ment big or small is conceivable in 
vacuum because all edifices of success 
and sanctity have been built on the 
sweat and blood of those who have 
readily fallen for the fmits of labour 
I ather than for the ones of rest and 
passivity. Life is more an action than 
contemplation; it is better to die in 
harness than in the bed. It hardly 
matters what our vocation is but it 
does signify a lot how we acquit 
ourselves here and now. ‘Dignity of 
labour* has always been eulogised in 
religious scriptures, mythological 
tales, and the life histories of ail great 
men. Thus it is needlass to reiterate 
that life, labour and happiness make a 
transparent triangle on this earth. 
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Thinking ^raight 


The trouble with most people is that 
they think with their hopes or fears or 
wishes rather than with their minds. 

—Walter Duranty 

What is straight thinking 

traight thinking means logical 
thinking. “Logic” itself, according 
to M.R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel is 
defined thus: “Logic is correct reason¬ 
ing. By logic we can find out what 
follows if we accept a given statement as 
true.” According to Stuart Chase, “Logic 
is the process of drawing a conclusion 
from one or more statements or propo¬ 
sition, called premises.” It is correct 
thinking. Here are two examples of 
what is not correct thinking: 

“Your religion is different from 
mine”, is a fact. 

“Therefore, you are no good”, is an 
illogical conclusion. 

Another instance of illogical txinc- 
I lusion or deduction is the story of the 
I Soviet educator, Mistschurin who was 
discussing insects at Moscow Univer¬ 
sity. “I have here a flea on niy right 
hand" .said he to the students. “I now 
order it to jump over to my left hand. 
The flea obeys, as you see. Now 1 repeat 
the experiment, and the flea obeys 
again. Now I remove the legs of the flea 
and order it to jump. But it dues not. 
Therefore, gentlemen, we have scientif¬ 
ic proof that a flea whose legs are moved 
becomes deaf.” 

Straight thinking occurs when 
ftfcattrefollows and makes sense. It does 
not occur when it does not follow and 
does not make sense. 

Here is a statement supported by 
four becauses, all wrong: 

The earth is flat. Why? 

Because it looks flat. 

Because people would fall off the 
underside if it were a ball. 

Because the gods say it is. 

Because my father told me so. 

Here is an instance of a correct 


because given by Cohen: 

“The number of inhabitants in New 
York City is greater than the number of 
hairs on the head of any inhabitant.” 

How come? 

Because tests have demonstrated 
that the limit of hairs on any human 
head is five million. There are eight 
million people in New York city. There¬ 
fore, there are more people than hairs 
on any head. 

Rules for straight* thinking 

here are certain rules which can 
guide us in thinking straight i.e., 
thinking reasonably and logically. 
These are as follows: 

In the process of thinking apply the 
scientific method. Scientific method 
means common sense or the objective 
view. “It consists in putting two luid two 
together regardless of one’s wishes ;ind 
prejudices. 

In the application of the scientific 
method three steps have been suggest¬ 
ed: 

(1) Get together the facts bearing on 
your question. 

(2) Develop a theory’ or hypothesis 
to explain the facts. 

(3) Arrange e.\perimeiits to verify j 
the hypothesis. Maintain a healthy 
sccpticims throughout, and be ready to 
say “I was wrong”. 

Go to facts 

o straight to facts. Base your 
conclusion on actual observed 
fact.s. Make your wishes ainform to 
themselves to facts, don’t try to make 
facts harmonize with your wishes. 

Blinking facts because they arc 
unpalatable orbecause they appear ugly 
to our sentimental vanity is fatal to 
straight thinking and, therefore, to 
success in life. 

Avoid Rationalization 

traight thinkers avoid rationa¬ 
lization, that is finding logical 
reasons for what one wants to do or 


Uttarpam 

ioikri&iina Public Librafy 


going to do any way. It is used to bolster 
one’s hopes, desires or prejudices. D.S. 
Robin.son quotes the “philosophy of an 
airman” as a lively instance of rationali¬ 
zation. An airman has really nothing to 
worry, for look: 

If you fly, well there is nothing to 
worry about. If you go into a spin, then 
one of the two things can happen: either 
you crash or you don’t. If you don’t 
crash, there is nothing to worry about. If 
you crash, one of two things can 
happen: either you hurt yourself or you 
are not hurt. If you are not hurt, there is 
nothing to worry about. If you are badly 
hurt, one of two things can happen: 
cither you recover or you don’t. If you 
recover, there i.s nothing to worry about. 
If you don’t recover, you can’t worry! 
But there is a catch in it. If you don’t 
recover and are crippled for life, there is 
plenty to worry about. 

The price of fationalization is self- 
decejition. As a result we are less likely 
to profit from our errors. When used to 
an extreme degree it may lead to the 
development of false beliefs or delu¬ 
sions which are maintained in spite of 
contiadictory objective evidence. Don’t 
tiikc .mything for granted. Avoid think¬ 
ing dogmatically. 

Beware of proverbs 

roverbs must be taken with apinch 
of salt in .straight thinking. There 
are many pairs of proverbs contradict¬ 
ing one imother. 

Examples are: 

I. l.aiok before you leap. 

He who hesitates is lost. 

2.1’oo many cooks spoil the broth. 

Many hands make light work. 

3. Fine feathers make fine birds. 

Clothes do not make the man. 

4. Alisence makes the heart grow 

fonder. 

Out of sight out of mind. 

Many proverbs, like “No body 
works unless he has to” and “Spare the 
rod and spoil the^ child” contradict 
modem knowledge. Some are blatantly 
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c;\ n icid, I ike “Marriage is lottery”. Some, 
like, “Kvery cloud has a silver lining" is 
too ainsolatoiy. Other like “Call no man 
happy till he is dead” is too crudely 
defeatist 

A.s ,1 writer says, “Proverbs and 
adage', like old shots, are comfortable 
and easy. They help keep the conversa¬ 
tion going and sometimes reflect real 
wisdom. Hut they should never be 
accepted in lieu of solid prooP. 

Think in terms of probabilities 

S traight thinkers think in terms 
of probabilities rather than abso¬ 
lutes. 'I'hev don’t take a rigid 100 per 
cent position on a given problem. 
Instead of saying, “Russia is going to 
aillapse within six months”, rather say, 
“If the report on the crisis in Russia are 
true, it looks as though the Kremlin 
would have to change its policy." 

Think in terms of relativity 

E instein’s demonstration has a 
place in straight thinking. Here is 
an illustration showing the relativity of 
‘hot’ and ‘cold’! !*ut very cold water in 
one pail, very' hot in another, tepid in 
the third. Dip your right hand for a 
moment in the hot water, then in tepid. 
How does it feel? Cold! Now hold your 
left hand first in the cold water and then 
in the tepid. How does it feel? Hot/Tht 
same pail of water can produce sensa¬ 
tions either ‘hot’ or ‘cold’ depending on 
where your hand has last been. It is the 
rebation that counts ratherthan absolute 
property of ’aildness’ or ‘hotness’. 

Process Thinking 

traight thinking is process think¬ 
ing, no linear thinking. A given 
effect—whether tummy ache or a revolu¬ 
tion-may be the result of many causes 
and in turn pniduce still further effects. 
Don’t look for a single cause for campus 
unrest or juvenile delinquency: various 
processes are at work and remedies 
must be sought accordingly. 

Don’t think in terms of polar words 

olar words are directly opposite 
words—“words that stand at oppo¬ 
site poles”. Examples are: good and bad, 
true and false, black and white. When 
one uses polar words, he tends to think 
in terms of one hundred per cent and an 
inflexible system of valuation. A mature 
person recognizes not only black and 


white, hut an infinite number of shades 
of grey. He does not think only in abso¬ 
lutes for he has learned that there is 
both good and bad in all people and all 
things. 

Substitute “It seems to me" for “It 
is” 

W hatever a person knows is only 
a part and not all of what there is 
to know. He is, therefore, well advised 
to remember this and adopt the “It 
seems to me” approach. Oddly enough. 
It is the guy who knows everything who 
has the most to learn. 

Remember also motto of the great 
French sage-essayist, Montaigne: What 
do I know? 

Logical fallacies 

inally it is vital to straight think¬ 
ing to beware of logical fallacies. In 
each logical fallacy “the reason which 
follows the terms because, fails, under 
analysis to make sense”. Either the facts 
are inadequate, or the logic is bad or 
both The main logical fallacies are 
outlined below: 

(1) Over-generalization . Jump ing to 
conclusions from one or two cases. As 
O.W. Holmes (Jr) has it, “No generaliza¬ 
tion is wholly true not even this one.” 
One swallow does not make a summer! 

(2) Getting personal: For saking the 
issue to attack the character of its defen¬ 
der. In a British Court as the attorney for 
defence took the floor, his partner 
handed his note: “No case. Abuse the 
plaintiff’s attorney.” 

(3) Cause and effect: Of event B 
comes after event A, then it is assumed 
to be the result of A. A lady breaks a 
mirror; and later in the day loses her 
purse. The borken mirror, she says, 
caused the loss. 

(4) False analogies. This situation, it 
is argued, is exactly like that—but it isn’t. 

Example: There is no smoke 
without fire. 

How does Winston Churchill 
propose to build three hundred thou¬ 
sand houses a year in his post-war 
housing programme, when it took him 
five years to build one brick wall at his 
country place. (Churchill built the wall 
with his own hands and hobby, but his 
housing programme was to be designed 
and financed by the British Gover¬ 


nment and built by thousands of 
craftsmen and labourers. There was no 
valid comparison.) 

(5) Wise can he ainwijf;Qinching an 
argument by an appeal to authority. 
Examples are: My grandpa said so. “It 
says so in the Bible”. 

(6) Figures prove: Often figures are 
misleading. Disraeli used to say, “There 
are three kinds of lies: lies, damned lies 
and statistics.” You should use statistics 
as a drunker uses a lamp-post for 
support rather than illumintition. 

(7) Arguing in aretes -Using conclu¬ 
sion to prove itself. 

Examples sre: A has written several 
books on Ornithology because he is an 
authority. A is an authority on ornitho¬ 
logy because he has written several 
books on It. 

A fortune teller said to a client: 
“Your son will be famous if he lives long 
enough!” 

“What will he be famous for?’’. 

“For having lived so long!” 

(8) Black or white. Forcing an issue 
with many aspects, into just two and 
thus ignoring important shades of grey. 

The world does not consist of’good 
guys’ and ‘bad guys’. Humanity cannot 
be divided into Aryan (higher race) and 
non-Aryan (lower race) as fanatical 
Hitler attempted to do. 

Man, a logical animal 

an is a logical animal. The glory' 
of man is his capacity to think 
logically. His supreme instrument is 
reason. When he causes to be logical, 
thoughts are reduced to amfusion and 
gibberish; sound and fury signifying 
nothing. 

Straight thinking is one of the 
essential traits of a sound personality. It 
is an indispensable quality of 
leadership. It makes for clear and logical 
exposition as well as balance of judge¬ 
ment. These are some of the qualities 
which the boards of interviewers for 
public services look for in the candi¬ 
dates. It also enables us to cope intelli¬ 
gently with problems of everyday living. 

Straight thinkingis an art. Some of 
its techniques havebcen outlined above 
to guide those who want to caultivate it. 
The game is surely, worth the candle. 
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TEST OF REASONING-1 


NUMBER SERIES 


Find out the missing numbers in the series given 
below: 

1. 502; 513; 535; 568;.... 

2. 6; 14; 30; ...; 126. 

.3. 1;2;3; 1;4;9; 1;...;27. 

4. 9; 10; 14; 23; 39;... 

5. 8; 17; 9; 21; 12; 27; 15;.... 21 

6. 9;3;6; 1;...;2;3;2; 1. 

7. 14; 60; 28; 45;...; 30; 56. 

8. 8; 48; 16; 36; 24; ...; 32; 12. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow the same arrange¬ 
ment. Your task is to study the pattern and find out the 
missing numbers. 


18. (fl) QOS (6) DBF (c) WT.'Z (</) JHI, 

19. (a) HDF (h) PLN (c) EAC (d) TPS 

20. (a) FBF:D (6) .MHLK (c) RNQP (d) ZVYX 

21. (a) DCAE (b) KJUL (c) QP.MR (d) YXVZ 

Find out the missing letters with their corresponding 
numbers in questions given below: 


2 

3 

S 

B 

C 

E 

• 

12 

17 

H 

L 

Q 

23 

30 

• 

W 

D 

r 


5 

7 

• 

11 

B 

T 

10 

4 

0 

s 

T 

R 

5 


0 

T 


S 


9. 4 

13 

12 

10. 

9 

? 

28 

3 

> 

11 


6 

45 

24 

5 

6 

7 


1.3 

8 

5 

1. 12 

17 

? 

12. 

t) 

31 

24 

2 

35 

26 


7 

48 

19 

6 

3 

14 


II 

IS 

? 


24 


BA 

3 

OD 

• 

FG 

U 

HI 

to 

JM 

23 

U> 

20 

} 

FV 

30 


On the basis of the examples given in questions 13 and 
14 find out the right numbers for the brackets. 

13 181 (324) 163 

219 ( ) 199 

14. 517 (410) .303 

316 ( ) 218 

« 

Find out missing numbers in questions given below: 


15 



3 

1 

7 

2 

25 

40 

« 

5 

m 

04 

4 

/ 

7 

4 

\ 


M 


7 

7 

4 

7 

3 

t 

10 

0 

1 

24 

21 

3 


2 

5 



LETTER SERIES 


Find the odd-man out: 

17. (a) PSRQ (i) CGEF (c) JMLK (d) VYXW 


Write the first six letters of the word INTERCOMMU¬ 
NICATION in reverse order, then the next six in reverse 
order and then the remaining six in reverse order. 

25. W'hich letter, other than the <ine that already has a 
repeated oceurrente in the word repeats itself next to it? 

26. Which letter i.s tenth from the right’ 

If the whole set of the new arrangement of letters was 
written in a revi rse order. 

27. W'hich letter w ill continue to remain at the same posi¬ 
tion? 

28. W'hich letter is exactly between 13th letter from left 
and 10th from right? 

FIGURE observation 

Study the figure given below and answer the questions 
that follow: 
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2Q How many triangles does the figure contain? 

(a) 13 (6) M (f) 15 (tJ) 16 

30. How many straight lines (minimum number) are need¬ 
ed to form the figure given above? 

(n) 9 (b) 10 (t) 12 iJ) 15 


CODING-DECODB^G 

Words on the left are written in their coded form on 
right. Your task is to iuid out the right code for letter 
enclosed in box. 

31. BRANDY 

(a) p {h) c (c) t (d) m (f) w (/) k 

32. H E R ' M: 1 T 



(") q 

(f>) 

b 

(e) d 

(t/) P 

(e) f 

(/) y 

33 

. L h 

: ' G . 1 

I O 

N 





(a) 1 


II 

(0 t 

(d) z 

(0 d 

U) a 

31 

I> 

I, \ ( 

; L' 

!•: 





(«) z 

{!>) 

a 

(<■) f 

{d} V 

(#) s 

(J) W 

35. 

.M 1 

a H 

T 

V 





(«) d 

ih) 

>' 

(f) m 

(d) q 

(c)^ a 

(/) b 

36 

D 1 

: B A 

R 

T 





(d) h 

ib) 

\v 

(0 V 

(d) f 

(<-) t 

(/) P 

37. 

If 1 

•.A.VI’HKR 

IS coded 

as OB.MUGFQ, 

decode 


DMl)(J(3FiMl'. 


STATISTICS 


The chart given below was prepared on the basis of a survey made by agents who supplied soaps A, B, C and D to 
consumers in a certain area. The report is for four consecutive months and includes the rate per piece and the number of 
consumers who purchased the item. 


MONTHS 


JANC.XRV 

SOAPS 

1 1 

1 1 

- , ^ 1 


RATE 

Rs 5 

A 

No of Consumers 

519 


RAPE 

1 

Ks 5.30 

B 




No of Consumers 

612 


R.\TP; 

Rs 7 

C 

. 

— 


No. of Consumers 

418 

- - - - 


•- 


RAPE 

Rs8 i 

D 


i 


No of Consumers 

401 1 

. . 

_ _ . 

_ . ! 


38. WTiat approximately is the average cost per soap? 

(a) Rs 5.92 (b) Rs 6.48 

(.) Rs6.25 {(f) Rs7.0() 

39. Which soap ha.s third place sale-wise? 

(a) A {b) 11 (c) C (</) D 

40. What IS the difference in the total sale amount of soap 
B and C? 

{a) Rs 1857 {b) Rs 1932 

(c) Rs 1914 (d) Rs 1886 

41. If the owner of A pays Rs 4 on 10 soaps as tax, how 


EBRL.\R'i 

.M.\RCM 

.APRIL 

Rs 5 

- - -- 

R.S 3.30 

Rs 5 50 

553 

54S 

560 

Rs 6 

Rs 6 

Rs 6 

598 

603 

637 

Rs 7 

Rs 7 

Rs8 

427 

458 

427 

Rs 8 

Rs 8 

Rs9 

412 

401 

396 


much t.ix has he paid during the period mentioned above? 

(a) Rs 872 (6) Rs 1091) 

(c) Rs 892 {d) Rs 852 

42. What has been the percentage of the consumers in the 
area mentioned above who used soap D? 

<a) 21.3% (b) 22.6% 

(c) 18.9% ,. {d) 20.2% 

43. If we compare the statistical data of January and .April, 
how many more persons started using the soaps mentioned? 

(a) 60 (b) 80 (f) 90 {d) 70 
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44. Number of coasumera in Fcbraary was what per cent 
of the total number of consumers who bought these soaps? 
(Approximately) 

(a) 24.2% (6) 26.3% (c) 25% (d) 23.9% 

LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 

Items in questions 45 to 50 have been represented by 
circles according to the relationship among the items. 
Your tiak is to matdi the right parts. 

Nate: The size of the circle is of no importance. 


45. tumbler : mug : glass 


46. map : geography : atlas 


47. field ; home : farmer 


48. creature : mammal : cow 


49. stove : pots : kitchen 


50. information : electronics : computer 


<09 



ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. 612. Go on adding 11; 22; 33 ... to numbers. 

2. 62. Double the number and add 2 to get the next 

number. 

3. 8. Numbers 1, 2, 3 have their square in the next set 

followed by their cubes. 

4. 64. Add l^ 2^ 3* ... to numbers. 

5. 36. Each alternate number is the total of numbers on its 

right and left. 

6. 5. Each alternate number is the total of next two numb¬ 

ers. 

7. 42. The series has tables of 14 and'15 alternately. 

8. 24. The arrangement has two series, 8,16,24... and 48, 

36,24. 

9. 22. Pattern i84 + 3“7;4 + 7~‘lI;5 + 7 — 12;6 + 7“13; 

6 + 4 + 12-22. 


400. 219 — 199 — 20. The number ought to be 20 x 20 — 
400. 

267. The pattern is 316 + 218 divided by 2. 

6. The number in the central quarter square is the 
square of the total of numbers near its comers (6 + 
Sy - 121 . 

15. Multiply numbers in comers and the product is in 
the diagonally opposite square. i.e., 3 x 5 — 15. 


25. 

I 

28. 

N 

29. 

(d) 

30. 

(tt) 

3/ 

to 36 

31. 

(^) 

32. 

{«) 

.33. 

(/) 

.34. 

(d) 

35. 

W 

36. 

(f) 


L38. One extra letter is dropped in the next square and 
the number matches with the gap. 

R9. Letters RST are repeated line-wise and column-wise 
and the total of numbers line-wise and column-wise 
is 20. 

NS : 33. Forthe first letter in boxes, the gap is of one letter 
and for the second one, of two letters. Add the posi¬ 
tion of the letters in the alphabetical order to get the 
number. 

I 26. U 27. C 


Sort out common letters in words and match them 
with letters in codes. 


ELEPHAN'F 

(*) 

(0 

(a) 

(«) 

(d) 

(d) 

(c) 

B. All arc independent items. 

D. Maps are in atlas. Geography is a subject hence has its 
independent identity. 

F. Farmers look after their fields as well as they look after 
their homes. 

C. Some creatures are mammals and cow is a mammal. 
A Both the items are inside the kitchen. 

E. Computer has information and computer is an elec¬ 
tronic device. 
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TEST OF REASONING-n 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1. 

(a) jogging 

(b) walking 


(c) shopping 

(d) skipping 


(e) gymnastics 


2. 

(a) shirt 

(b) trousers 


(<•) skirt 

(d) petticoat 


(r) jeans 


3. 

(a) lion 

(6) jackal 


(f) dog 

(r/) cat 


(f) fox 


4. 

(a) water 

(ft) mirror 


(f) gelatin paper 

(</) petrol 


(c) plain glass 


5. 

(a) Byron 

(ft) Keats 


(() Baum 

(d) Shelley 


(c) Wordsworth 


6. 

(a) diamond 

(ft) ruby 


(f) emerald 

(d) turquoise 


(f) garnet 


7. 

(a) s(|uarc 

(ft) trapezium 


(c) rhombus 

(</) redangle 


(e) parallelogram 


8. 

(a) balm 

(ft) vaselin 


(c) cream 

(d) syrup 


(r) ointment 



ANALOGIES 

Tick-mark the choice with a similar relationship in 
words as given in question. 

9. inspiration : poetry 

(a) music : notes {b) dirt : disease 

(f) brush . painting id) thought : mind 

10. discipline ■ army 

{a) administration ; management 

(b) moon : night (f) expression : commentary 
{d) ration : food 

11. malaria : fever 

(a) plague : death (A) eartliquake : destruction 

(c) health ; vaccination 
(</) thief : prison 

12. whisper : shout 

(a) hide : show {b) smile : shyness 

(f) rise : success {d) mountain : din^b 

13. candle ; wax 

(a) bulb ; light (b) fan ; air 


(c) glass : water 
14 monkey . tree 
(a) bird : sky 
(c) elephant : cave 

15. water : thirst 
(a) fond ; eat 

(f) bread : butter 

16. point : line 
(a) road • lane 
(c) drop : ocean 


{d) ice-cream : milk 

(b) eskimo ; snow 

(d) forests : mountains 

(b) room : house » 

(d) rest : fatigue 

(6) village : city 
(d) grass : straw 


What is common in the following? Tick-mark the most 
appropriate choice. 

17. love ; respect ; sympathy. 

(a) 'I’hey are feelings. 

(b) They are sentiments. 

(c) They are not reciprocal. 

(d) They can’t be displayed 

18. James Bond : Sherlock Holmes ; Hercules Poirot 

(a) They arc agents of CBI. 

(b) They are the only detective agents with license to 
kUI. 


(c) They are private detectives. 

(d) They are characters from detective fiction. 

19. Laxman : Shankar ; Mario 

(a) They are gods. 

(b) They are cartoonists. 

(f) They are famous writers. 

(d) They are characters from Indian epics. 

20, Mahadevi Varma : Amrita Pritam : Sarojini Naidu 

(a) They are governors of States. 

(b) They are well known musicians. 

(c) TTiey are poetesses. 

(d) They are freedom fighters. 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


21. Which two letters can be added to all the follow¬ 
ing sets of letters to form words? 



22. Which set of three letters, If used before all the 
letters given below, would form words. 
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Giv«n below is a cycle of words. Each next word starts 
with the last two letters of the preceding word. Follow the 
clue and And out these words. 


u 

tt 



23. God’s creation. 

24. A revolutionary. 

25 Science concerned with metaphysics. 

26. An expert in physical exercises. 

27. A person playing an important role in govt m.uiage- 
ment. 

28. An instrument for the rece()tion of programmes that 
•nre telecast. 

Find out four-letter words for brackets, which if added 
to letters on right and left would form different words. 

29. IM ( ) lOrv 

30 INTI (. ) RIAI. 


E donated more than D but less than B. 

A donated a little less than D and A more than C. 

31. Whose donation was the highest? 

(a) A (6) B (f) C (d) D (e) E 

32. Who was fourth in the list-of donors? 

(<*) A (6) B (c) C (d) D («) E 

Seven boys A, B, C, D, E, F and G are standing in a line 
according to the following order: 

F is between C and B. 

D and (} have two boys between them. 

A is to the left of I) and D to the left of B. 

33. Who is on the extreme right? 

(u) A (A) B (c) C (d) E (c) G 

34. Who is third from left? 

(a) A (A) B (f) D (d) E (e) G 

Four men Shiv, Raj, Ved and Vijay are married to 
Poonam, Shashi, Rani and Kusum and each couple has a 
daughter Ritu, Tanu, Meeta and Suman. Your task is to 
match the right parts on the basis of the statements given 
below: 

Meeta is not Vijay’s or Poonam’s daughter. 

Shiv or Kusum are not Ritu’s parents. 

Raj is not Rjini’s or Shashi’s husband 
Poonam is not Raj’s or Vijay’s wife and herdaughter’s name 
is not Suman or Ritu. 

Shiv is not Rani’s or Poonam’s husb:md and his daughter’s 
name is not Meeta. 


j Suman is not Rani’ 

S daughter 


■ 3.“' Poonam 

(A) Raj 

(«) Ritu 

I 36 Kusum 

(B) Vijay 

(A) Tanu 

37. Shashi 

(C) Ved 

(c) Meeta 

38. Ram 

(D) Shiv 

(d) Suman 

The average age of four boys A, B, C 

and D is 14. 


B is three years older than D who is I year younger than A. 
C is 5 years younger than .A. 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 

During a calamity, donations were collected. 

D donated half the amount of B and double of C. 


39. Who is the e'dest^ 

(u) A (A) B (c) C (d) D 

40. What is the .ige of G? 

(a) 12 (A) 1.3 (c) 14 (d) 16 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. Your task 
is to find oiit which of the Answer Figures from A, B, C, D and E would fit in place of the question-mark in the Problem 
Figures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (f) All the others are forms of physical exercise. 

2. (a) All the other gannents are not for portions above waist. 

;i. {d) It 18 the only one that can climb on trees. 

4. (h) All the others are transparent. 

5 (r) He is the only prose writer among poets. 

6. (e) It is a semi-precious stone while all the others are 

precious ones. 

7. (ft) Inallihcolhcrfigures.theoppositesidesarcparallelto 

each other. 

8. (d) All the others are applied on the skin. 

9. {b) The other is bom due to the first. 

10. (c) The first one is the most essential part of the second. 

11. (b) The relationship is that of the event and its inevitable 

cxinscquence 

12. (a) The words are opposites. 

n. (d) The relationship is that of the item and the main mate¬ 
rial It is made of. 

14. (b) 'Phe relationship is that of the creature and the place 

where it lives and rests. 

15. (d) One gets rid of the other and satisfies the person. 

16. (f) Just as a line is made of many points in the same way 

ocean is made of many drops. 

17. (b) 18. (d) 19. (6) 20. (c) 21. AL 

22. EAR 23. NATURE 24. REBELLION 

25. ONTOLOGY 26. GYMNAST 27. STATESMAN 

28. ANTENNA 29. PORT 30. MATE 31. (b) 

32. (a) 33. (c) 34. (a) 35. Cb 36. Ac 
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37. Dd 38. Ba 39. (6) 

40. (c) 

41. D. Circle and triangle go round clockwise with triangle I 

changing direction and the dot goes round anti-clock¬ 
wise. 

42. D. The rod in the middle goes to the top and the figure 

changes side, the top one goes down and the lowest 
one slides up. 

43. B. The top knob rotates anti-clockwise, circle covers 

three points, the dot and square go round zig-zagging. 

44. E. One circle is added and flag rotates anti-clockwise. 

45. A. The figure rotates clockwise, one peg is added and two 

small arcs turn upside down. 

46. C. The circle goes round clockwise entering the figure 

and going out again, the ‘L’ shaped line has a clo(4cwise 
movement too. 

47. B. The ‘bud’ moves round clockwise with one arc added 

to left and right by turns, the small circle goes in and 
out. 

48. C. The triangle becomes inverted alternately, hands and 

feet arc lifted according to a regularity. 

49. E. Triangle and square have alternate occurrence, figure 

at the top changes direction and one of the arms comes 
down in opposite direction wd when goes up, both 
face the same side. ^ 

50. B. Head is round and square by turns; legs are lifted alter¬ 

nately, right arm goes up and down by turns imd left 
arm is lifted slowly. 





















TEST OF REASONING-HI 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPEl 

In the following statements, a situation has been explained in a 
few sentences followed by a condusion. You have to say whether the 
condusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) deHnitely does not follow from the statements. 

(df is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 

Note: Your answers should only be in the light of the statements 
given. 

•Statements: 

(1) 1. Only people living near sea-coast are fond of fish. 
2. The Bengalis are veiy fond of fish. 

Condusion: Bengal is situated on the sea-coast. 

(fl) □ (b) □ (c) □ (rf) □ 

.Statements: 

(2) 1. Words ‘babu’ and ‘sahib’ can be found in every 

English dictionary. 

2. 'Babu' and ‘Sahib’ are uctually Indian words. 

3. The word ‘lord’ is also found in English diction¬ 
ary. 

Condusion: ‘Lord’ originally, is an Indian word. 

(a) a {b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(3) 1. Couples sometimes seek divorce after remaining 

married for years together. 

2. Mr and Mrs Smith have been married for more 
than twenty years. 

Condusion: They will seek divorce now. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) a id) U 
Statements: 

(4) 1. States get money from the Centre to fight with 

unforeseen calamities. 

2. Centre has given special sanction to State ‘X’. 
Condusion: State ‘X’ was hit by some calamity. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (e) □(</)□ 

Statements: 

(5) 1. The Northern Rly has banned smoking in AC 

hospitals and educational institutions nm by it. 
2. It hat also banned smoking in AC coaches. 
Condusion: All the members, who took this decision werenon- 
smokers. 

(4) O (ft) □ (c) O (d) □ 

Statements: 

(6) 1,. Bidders paitidpating in auctions have to deposit 

money before bidding. 

2. After the auction, the highest bidder pays the full 


price. 

Condusion: The money deposited before bidding is not includ¬ 
ed in the price. 

(fl) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(7) 1. Mohan is a player as well as a singer. 

2. Smita is a dancer as well as a player. 

Condusion. All players are interested in fine arts. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (f) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(8) 1. The sale of synthetic garments goes down during 

summers. 

2. The sale of cotton garments increases in summ¬ 
ers. 

Condusion: In summers, cotton clothes are more comfortable 
than synthetic ones. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements- 

(9) 1. After settling bilateral issues the delegates 

omcemed shake hands. 

2. The education minister of India was shown shak¬ 
ing hands with education minister of country X in 
the news telecast. 

Condusion. They had settled some bilateral issues regarding 
education. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(10) 1. St>me people shop for upto-date fashion. 

2. Some shop for necessities. 

Condusion: Those who go to buy necessary items buy out¬ 
dated items. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

TYPE n 

/» making decisions about important questions, it is desirable to 
be able to distinguish between 'strong’ arguments and ‘weak’ argu¬ 
ments so far as they are concerned with the question. 'Weak ’ argument 
way not be directly related to the question, may be of minor impor¬ 
tance or many be related to some trivial aspect of the question. Each 
question given below is followed by two arguments numbered land II. 
You have to decide which of the arguments is 'strong' and which is 
‘weak ’. Then decide which of the answers given below and numbered 
(a), (b), (c), (d) and (t) is the correct answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(ft) Only n is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d) Either 1 or H is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor n is strong. 

11. Can generation gap be bridged? 

I. Yes, with a liberal mind, a sympathetic attitude and 
perc^tion, the generation gap can be easily bridged. 
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U. No, the old totally forget what it is to beyouug and the 
young have no idea of what it is like to be old. 

(a) □ (<>) □ (c) □ (d) □ («) □ 

12. Is honesty always the be.st policy? 

I. Yes, It IS a wise old saying. 

II. No, the cheats arc much more happy and prosperous 
than the honest. 

(a) □ (h) □ (f) [] (d) n (e) □ 

13. Is there anything like de.stiny? 

I. Yes, that is the only explanation for individual joys 
and .suffenngs and success and failures. 

II No, destiny is just a lazy person’s explanation. 

(a) n (6) □ (0 n (d) □ (e) L'J 

14. Is present man’s mentality different from that of the 
primitive man? 

I. Yes. the present man has beixmie .sophisticated. 

II No, the basic instincts and mentality remain the same 
under the covering of sophistication. 

(o) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (ej n 

1.5. Are children living m hostels less attached to their 
parents? 

I. Yes, living away Irom parents makes them more self- 
centred an<l they don’t miss them. 

II. No, they feel a longing for the love and protection of 
their parents hence become more attached 

(a) U (/») □ (c) n {d) LI (e) □ 

16. Does a lay man enpiy a modern art exhibition? 

I. Yes, the difference from traditional art is most fasci¬ 
nating. 

II. No, he understands nothing and feels rather lost and 
exasperated. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

17. The situation in State X is getting beyond control Will 
the Governor resign? 

I. Yes, if he is unable to amtrol the situation, it is his 
moral duty to resign 

II. No, ho will continue his effortto control the situation 
and meet out the challenge. 

(fl) □ (h) □ (c) □(</)□ (e) □ 

18. Do robberies need planning? 

I. Yes, unless every detail is worked out and all the pros 
and con are measured thoroughly, a robbery cannot 
be successful. 

II. No, the robbers are daring people and commit robbe¬ 
ries on an impulse. 

(a) □ (*) □ (c) □(«/)□ (e) □ 

19. Do people who change religion lose faith in the old one 
altogether? 

I. Yes, the new religion opens new horizons. 

II. No, the old faiths are too deep rooted to die. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ (rO □ (e) □ 

20. Will increase in railway and bus fares make travelling 
more comfortable? 

I. Yes, the extra money has been taken to provide more 
facilities to passengers. 

II. No, the passengers are facing the same difficulties 
that they had been facing previously. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 
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TYPEm 

In questions gwen below, statements 1 and 2 are followed by 
conclusums I and II. Taking the statements to be true although they 
may seem at variance with commonly acceptedfads, mark your answ - 
ers as under- 

(a) Only I follows. 

(b) Only II follows. 

(c) Both 1 and II follow. 

(d) Either I or II follows. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1. Only those pins are unable to prick^that do not 

have a blunt point. 

2. Only those pins are blunt that are not red like the 
rest of the pins. 

Conclusions- 

I. Red pins can prick. 

II. Blunt pins prick. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements- 

22. 1. All boys are children and all children have beards 
2. Some girls arc children. 

Conclusions' 

I. Some girls have beards. 

II. Some girls do not have beards. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) n (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements. 

2.3. 1. All those trains are crowded that do not have a 

diesel engine. 

2 All steam engines are slow. 

Conclusions 

I. Trains with steam engines are over-crowded. 

II. Trains with diesel engines are fast. 

(a) n (b) □ (f) □ ' (rf) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

24. 1. Some shirts are caps. 

2. Some caps are shoes. 

Conclusions. 

I. Some shirts are shoes. 

II. None of the shirts is a shoe. 

(a) □ (*) □ (c) □ (rf) □ («) □ 

Statements: 

25. 1. All poles arc discs. 

2. All discs are blocks. 

Conclusions: 

I. All discs are poles. 

II. All blocks are discs. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □(</)□ («) □ 

Statements: 

26. 1. All dogs are snakes. 

2. Some snakes arc birds. 

Conclusions: « 

I. Some birds are dogs. 

U. Some birds are not snakes. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □(</)□ (e) □ 








Statements: 

27. 1. Some books are grapes. 

2. All grapes are sour. 

Omdusions: 

I. Some books are sour. 

II. Some grapes are not books. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (tO □ (f) □ 

TYPE IV 

In questions given below, a statement is followed by implications 
I and II. Tick-mark your answer: 

(a) if only I is implicit. 

(b) if only II is implicit. 

(c) if both I and 11 are implicit. 

{d) if either I or II is implicit. 

(e) if neither I nor II is implicit. 

Statement 

28. A smuggler carrying drugs, revealed during interroga¬ 
tion that the racket operated on the Indo-Pak border of Jaisalmcr 
area. 

Implications: 

I. Both, the Indian and the Pak citizens arc involved in 
smuggling contrabands. 

II. Sand-dunes ofjaisalmcr provide an excellent hiding 
place for the smugglers. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □(</)□ (f) □ 

Statement: 

29. Cfiuntry ‘X’ has decided not to purchase an;, .nore 
arms. 

Implications. 

I. 'Phe country already has a sufficient stock. 

II. It IS absolutely sure of a peaceful future. 

(a) n (h) n (c) □ (d) n (c) n 

Statement: 

30. All State events have a colourful opening. 
Implications: 

I. The events as such are drab and wlourless. 

II. I'he colourful ceremony is performed by the dele¬ 
gates who participate in the event. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □(«!)□ (e) □ 

Statement: 

31. There is a request from some of the organisations to 
ban drinking scenes from films. 

Implications: 

I. They incite the young to experiment with liquor. 

II. They are rather vulgar and obscene. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ (rO □ (e) .□ 

Statement: 

32. Children under 10, employed as carpet-weavers in 
Mirzapur work for 20 hours a day and get only meals as wages. 
Implications: 

I. 'Fhere is no law against child-labour or working 
hours for labour in the country, 
n. Food in Mirzapur is veiy expensive. 

(a) □ (6) □ (f) □ (d) □ (<■) □ 

Statement: 

33. In India, comics for children are mostly ba^ on 


stories from old scriptures. 

Implications: 

I. It is an indirect way of acquainting the children with 
old scriptures. 

II. India has a rich cultural heritage. 

(a) □ (A) □ (c) □ (d) □ (t) □ 

Statement: 

34. People take off spectacles before going to bed. 
Implications: 

I. These people do not care to see their dreams too 
clearly. 

II. Going to bed wearing spectacles is rather unaimfor- 
table. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (<0 □ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In questions .15 to 40, assertion ‘A ’ ts followed by reasons RI and 
RIL Apply the I and Ilto ‘A’ and tick-mark your answers as follows: 
(a) Only I is the rcastm for A. 

{b) Only 11 is the reason for A. 

(c) Both I and II are the reasons for A 

(d) Either I or II is the reason for A 

(e) Neither I nor II is the rea.son for A. 

35. A. The exact date of the arrival of the Monsoon can 
be predicted these days. 

RI. It always hits India on the same date 
RII. The Meteorological Department is very much 
advanced. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n (rf) □ (e) n 

36. A. Children are very font! of ice-creams. 
lU. Ice-creams are veiy nourishing. 

RII. They are made from milk 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) n (e) □ 

37. A. The number oftouri,st.s at different tourist centres 
has not been upto the mark this year. 

RI. With increase in rates, tourism has bearme rather an 
expensive aifair 

RII. News of explosions, riots and political disturbance 
have affected tourism. 

(a) □ (b) n (c) □ id) □ (e) O 

38. A. The first thing people want early in the morning IS 
a newspaper 

RI. They expect the world to change overnight every day. 
RII. They don’t get time to read it afterwords. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (rf) □ (e) □ 

39. A. Men wear no mark to show they are married. 

RI. Marriage does not make much difference to a man’s 

social status. 

RII. They like to be mysterious about such affairs. 

(a) a (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) in 

40. A. The Football team ofoountryX was not allowed to 
enter the World Cup Tournaments. 

RI. The team was not upto the mark. 

RII. The team had misbehaved in previous tournaments. 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) O (d) O (e) 11 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the passage given below some conclusions have been 
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drawn (>« tiu’ basts of the study of the paragrapK mark your answers 
as under. 

A. Dcfuiitely true. 

K Trobalrly true. 

t,' t’an’t say as the data provided is inadequate. 

1). Probably false. 

K. Definitely false. 

In the hot season in India, the sun shines vertically over the 
Tropic of Cancer, i e., roughly over the great plains of the Ganges 
and H rahinaputra so that the air over the plains becomes'very hot 
by about the month of May. At this time. South West Monsoon 
commences to blow. They bring heavy rains. Monsoon winds 
prevail over India at different seasons. India depends upon the 
rain-bearing south-west winds which prevail from about the end 
of May to the end of September. These winds bring to India 
about ‘)0% of all the rain that falls. 

41. The plains of the Ganges and Brahmaputra have the 
heaviest rainfall. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

42. The Tropic of Cancer passes through India. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

43. Besides Monsoon, India has other sources of rain too. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

44. The South West Monsoon blows into India from the 

sea. 

AD HD CD D D E D 

45. India receives the maximum of rain from Septemberto 
May. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1 . (a) 

2. (f) 

3. (e) 

4. (h) 

5. (b) 


6 . (d) 

7. (c) 

8 . (a) 

9. (i) 

10 . (r) 

n. (a) 

12. (e) 

13. (a) 

14. (b) 

15. (c) 

16. (6) 


The word only makes the conclusion absolutely right. 
'I'he conclusion is based on the information that is 
concerned with a vety small part of the whole. 

'rhe word ‘sometimes’ relates to very few chances, 
hence a common ainclusion is wrong. 

The conclusion is based on a general belief and is not 
very specific, hence long drawn. 

There could be smokers who were aware of the views 
hence supported the decision. So the conclusion is 
long drawn. 

SufTicient information is lacking. 

Two examples are not enough for generalisation. 

The conclusion confirms the statements. 

They could be shaking hands for some other reason. 
The conclusion definitely does not follow from the 
statements. 

II is not as strong as L 
Both lack force. 

Only the first one is convincing as an argument. 

The second argument has more force. 

Both the arguments are strong i their own way. 

The first argument is only concerned with the trivial 
aspect of the question. 


(d) He could take either of the decisions. 

(a) The second one is related to a trivial aspect. 

(b) The first one is not very convincing. 

(e) I and II both are statements and not arguments. 
(b) 


TTwmt TfWtatad 

Notrad lad 

AUatapthk (J UuU* 


UBSUatopilA 


^s.CUMnn tmiog baavd' 


(a) Nothing has been stated about the II conclusion. 
(d) The possibilities are as follows; 

CAPS 


000 

aH c moBt nioBa 



IH SIOEI 


(f) There arc following possibilities: 



(e) The possibilities are as follows: 


27. (a) Since, all grapes arc sour only the first conclusion 

follows. 

28. (c) 

29. (d) 

30. (e) 

31. (a) 

32. (e) 

33. (c) 

34. (b) 

35. (b) 

36. (e) 

37. (c) 

38. (e) 

39. (a) 

40. (d) 

41. C. No information is given regarding the distribution of 

rain. 

42. A The passage confirms it. 

43. A Obviously, the remaining 10% must have other 

sources. 

44. B. Most probably, since it brings rain. 

45. E. No, it is from May to September. 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


(e) None of 


0.07 - 


1 . 

5 2 

(a) (b) 11 (c) 4 j 5 (rf) 6i (e) None of 

45 15 6 5 

these 

2. 2% of .55 + 20% of 7.8 + 200% of 4.87 - ? 

(a) 64 14 (b) 12 (c) 6.56 (d) 10 (e) None of 

these 

3. 11.6 + 9.28 ^ 0.464 - 0,2828 -i- 0.07 - .’ 

(a) 27.56 (b) 112 (e) 9.56 (d) 9.2 (e) None 

of these 

4. A reduction of 20% in the price of sugar would enable a 
man to buy 1 25 kg more for Rs 2.5. Find the original price. 

(^^) Rs 4 (6) Rs 5 (f) Rs 4.50 (r/) Rs 5 50 

(< ) None of these 

5. A tram covers the first 5 kms of its journey at a speed of 
,'0 km per hour and the next 11 kms at .53 km per hour Find the 
.iverage speed of the train for the total distance covered. 

(a) 40 km/h (b) 35 km/h (c) 32 krn 'h | 

(d) 30 km/h ((') Nonc'of these ! 

6. A contractor undertook to complete a work in 15 days 
ind heengaged 100 men. .After 9 days he found that only -^ofthe 

work could be completed. How many more men should he 
engage so that work is completed in time. 

(a) 80 (b) 90 (c) 100 (d) 110 

(e) None of these 

7. A man sell s 2 articles at Rs 308 each. On one he gained 
12% and on the other he lost 12%. Find his gain or loss per cent. 


(d) 300 


(a) 3% 


(c) lil% 
25 


(d) ll'i 
9 


(e) None of these 

8. The compound interest on a certain sum at 5% for 2 
\ ears is Rs 328. What will be simple interest for that sum at the 
same rate and for the same period? 

(a) Rs 320 (b) Rs 322 (c) Rs 325 {d) Rs 326 

(e) None of these 

9. The Length, Breadth and Height of a room are in the 
ratio of 4 ; 3 ; 2. If the cost of carpeting the floor at Rs 5 per sq 
in IS Rs 240, find the cost of papering the walls at Rs 2.50 per sq 


(d) Rs 300 (6) Rs 280 

(c) None of these 

10. 36 : 60 : ; 15 : ? 

(a) 25 (6) 35 (c) 27 

11. (19)^ X / 44 I - ? 

(a) 8379 (b) 7581 

(e) None of these 


(c) Rs 250 (d) Rs 200 


(d) 18 (e) None of these 


(f) 378 (d) 159201 


1 ? 8x14 — 3x6«> 

3 X fs + 1 X .f 

(a) ^ (b) (<.) 96 97 

18 18 48 48 

((') None of these 

13. 5% of 5% of X “ 3; X •“ ? 

(a) 1200 , (h) 800 (r) 75 (d) 300 

(f) None of these 

14. The highest common faaor of 70 and 245 is equal to: 

(a) 35 (b) 45 (r) 55 (d) 65 (e) None of 

these 

15. What percentage will be 32 paisc of Re 1 ? 

(a) 16% (b) 23% (c) 32% (d) 32.5% 

(e) None of these 

16 By selling an article for Rs 54, a man loses ? ot the aist 
price. What will be his C.R? '* 

(a) Rs 110 (b) Rs80 (r) Rs 90 (rf) Rs 100 

(c) None of these 

17. ,A wire is in the form of a circle of radius 42 cm. Deter¬ 
mine the side of the s(|uare into which it can be bent. 

(a) 33 cm (b) 66 cm (c) 22 cm (d) 44 cm 

(<) None of ihesc 

IS. Thcdiameterofa wheel is 1.26 m. How far will it travel 
in 500 revolutions? 

(tf) 1980 rn (b) 990 m (c) 880 m (d) 1448 m 

(<j Noneofthe.se 

19. 'Ihere are three containers of equal capacity. The ratio 
of milk to water ui the first aintainer is 3 ; 2, in the second 
container7 : 3 and in the third container 11 : 4. If all are mixed, 
wh.it will be ratio of milk to water in the mixture? 

(ti) 51 : 39 (b) 61 ; 29 (r) 41 : 49 

(d) 31 : 59 (e) None of these 

20. A fort had provisions for 150 men for 45 days. After 10 
days 25 men left the fort. How long will the food last at the same 
rate^ 

(«) 24 days (b) 32 days (c) 42 days 

(d) 40 days (e) None of these 

21. Rs 53 are divided among A, B .ind C in such a way as A 
gets Rs 7 more than B and B Rs 8 njore than C. What will be A’s 
share? 

(a) Rs 25 (b) Rs 18 (c) Rs 10 (d) Rs 15 

(e) None of these 


(c) Rs 10 (rf) Rs 15 


22. (242- 17)^-(7 X 5)-^-i 

(a) 65200 (b) 54300 

(e) None of these 

23. 44 X ? - 625 - 53 

(a) 11 (6) 13 (c) 15 

these 


(f) 49400 (d) 44900 


(() None of 






24. 408.52 - > “ 30053 


(a, 1779 (A) 1879 

(c) 1869 

(d) 1789 

(e) None of these 

25. (^)* + (2)^ + 2 X .25 “ 
(a) 79.5 (A) 69.5 

} 

(c) 97.5 

(d) 96.5 

(e) None of these 

26. ? X 303.5 - 184983.25 
(a) 609.5 (A) 509.5 

(c) 569.5 

{d) 659.5 

(e) None of these 

27. 1.015^ 0.05 x 40-? 
(a) 612 (A) 712 

(c) 812 

(d) 622 

(e) None of these 

28. 2.08 - (0.5)^ - ? 

(a) 4.38 (A) 3.46 (<) 

2.78 (</) 1.83 

(e) None 


of these 


29. J of 200 X 25.5 - ? 

25 

(a) 102 (h) 201 (c) 184 (d) 204 (e) None of 

these 

30, A person sold a horse at the gain of 15%. Had he 
bought It for 25% less and sold it for Rs 60 less, he would have 
made a profit of 32%. Find the cost price of the horse? 

{a) Rs 375 (A) Rs 350 (c) Rs 325 (</) Rs 300 

(e) None of these 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. id) 2. [b) 3. (a) 

4. (A) Reduction of Rs 25 “ x 25 ” Rs 5 

100 

. . C.P. of 1.25 kg of sugar after reduction ” Rs 5 
C.P of 1 kg of sugar after reduction 

- J.._ - Rs 4 

1.25 

If reduced pnee is Rs SO, then the original 
price — Rs 100 

If reduced price is Rs 4, then the origmal 

price “ -12® X 4 — Rs 5 
80 

5. (c) Average speed - di stance ctii ered 

I'otal time taken 

6. (a) Less days more men ” 7 ; 9 

.More work more men : _Z ; : 100 ; ? 

12 12 

. ' . Total men "• 5 x ._Z x i? x 100 •“ 180 men 
7 12 5 

Required men ~ 180 — 100 “ 80 men 

7. (f) C.P. of 1st article - _ J22_ x 308 - Rs 275 

(100+ 12) 

C.P. of 2nd article -_x 308 - Rs 350 

(100- 12) 

CP. of both articles - Rs 275 + Rs 350 - Rs 625 
and S.P. of both articles “• 308 x 2 ■” 616 
Loss - 625 - 616 - Rs 9 
Lcss% - X 100 - 16 i il% 

625 25 25 


8. (a) 

9. (A) Area of floor — 3 j 2!3LS“S! — •• Rs 48 sq m 

Rate 5 

Length X Breadth “ 4x x 3x — 48 or x ■“ 2 
. ■ . Length “*4 x 2 “ 8 m 
Breadth “*3 x 2 "• 6 m 
Height “2 x 2 — 4 m 
Area of four walls “ 2 (L + B) x height 

- 2 (8 + 6) X 4 - 112 sq m 
Cost of papering the walls at Rs 2.50 per sq m 


- 112 X 2.50-Rs 280 


10. 


11. 

ib) 

12. 

(e) Ans 13. (a) 





48 » 

14. 

(«) 

1.5. 

(0 



16. 

(t) 

Let C.P. 

-Rs 

X 




. ■ X - 

|x- 

54 




5x — 

2x - 

270 



3x - 270 or X - ?ZP - 90 
3 

17. (A) 4x side of the square — circumference of the 


circle of radius 42 cm 
4x — 2 ttr or x “ 2 x 22 x 1? — 66 cm 
7 4 

18. (a) One revolution — circumference of wheel 

— 2 nr (r — radius — half of diameter) 
500 revolutions — 500 x 2 x ?_2 x .V ' .2 6 

7 2 

- 1980 m 

19. (A) Milk after mixing — 1 + _Z + LI — 

5 10 15 30 

Water after mixing “?+_l+_l— 

5 10 15 30 

Rctiuired ratio — ^ : 1? or 61 : 29 
30 30 

20. (f) Remaining days — 45 — 10 — 35 

Remaining men — 150 — 25 — 125 
150 men have provisions for — 35 days 

125 men have pro vision s for — LjP—42 day s 

125 


21. 

(“) 

22. (f) 

23. 

(b) 

24. (a) 

25. 

(c) 

26. (a) 

27. 

(c) 

28. (d) 

29, 

(d) 


30. 

(a) Let C,P. - Rs 100 



. •. S.P. - Rs 115 



2nd C.P. - Rs 75, Profit - 32% 



. . 2nd S.P. - 75 X 132 _ Rg gg 



100 



Difference in two S.P.’s — Rs 115 

- 99 - Rs 16 


If difference is Rs 16 then C.P. — 

If difference is Rs 60 then C.IA 

Rs 100 


-1^ x60-Rs375 

16 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


In the following sentences (1 to 
10) there is an error in one part of 
each sentence. Find out the error. In 
case you don’t find any error, the 
answer is 5. 

1. Profit is still (1) considered 
for more (2) important than a dean, (3) 
wholesome environment (4). No error 

(5). 

2. I, along with (1) my friends are 
j going (2) to the grand auction (3) of old 

paintings being held (4) in the city Hall. 
No error (5). 

3. Those who bemoan the 
dcdine of moral (1) standards often fail 
to see (2) the link between sodally 
disruptive processes (3) and the ongo¬ 
ing economic and political development 

(4) . No error (5). 

4. Nature has great powers (1) of 
regeneration but human beings (2) have 
even greatest (3) ability to destroy (4). 
No error (5). 

5. What hurts (1) the poor coun¬ 
tries more is that (2) some of them do 
not have (3) the money to buy anti- 
pollution technologies (4). No error (5). 

6. Surprised to find (1) the main 
gate locked, he was about to return (2) 
when a voice fmm (3) the other side 
demanded to know (4) his identity. No 
error (5). 

7. Nirad Babu says his vocation 
(I) has been to search for the (2) truth 
and not be satisfied with (3) convenient 
theories biased on falsehood (4). No 
error (5). 

8. The stereo-typed view (1) is 
that Western women have (2) rich 
husbands and sit comfortably at (3) 
home all day or go for shopping (4) in 
their own cars. No error {5). 

9. The remedy lies (1) in 
promoting values of humanism (2) and 
democracy so as to combat (3) the 
oncoming brand of fascism (4). No error 

(5) . 

10. Her fascinating stories (1) arc 
so captivating that even after (2) finish¬ 
ing the book, one is tempted (3) to start 
over again (4). No error (5). 


# Find out the correct meaning of 
the foUowing idioms from the four 
alternatives given below each 
idiom: 

11 to give up the ghost 

(a) to die 

(b) to suffer 

(c) to become rational 

(d) to fight evil forces 

12. to spill the beans 

(a) to reveal (secret) informa¬ 
tion 

(b) to talk irrelevant 

(c) to misbehave 

(d) to keep secrets 

13. to run amok/amuck 

(a) to run a race 

(b) to run about in frenzy 

(c) to run to somebody’s help 

(d) to feel exhausted 

14. to fahe umbrage (at) 

(a) be pleased 

(b) be satisfied 

(c) be offended 

(d) to feel depressed 

15. gift of the gab 

(a) ability to impress others 

(b) ability to make friends 

(c) ability to perform histrion¬ 
ics 

(d) ability to speak fluently 

# By choosing the appropriate 
word, fill in the blanks of the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

16. This being so, a change of 
priorities is called .. . 

(а) into 

(б) up 
(f) back 
(d) for 

17. at the State _ 

(а) meeting 

(б) fund 

{c) deliberation 
(d) level 

18. the Centre cannot bring ._ 
this change by itself. 

(a) in 

(f>) about " 

(c) forward 

(d) for 


19. that is why it is that the 
States should 

(a) must 

(b) essential 

(c) important 

(d) inevitable 

20. be - to take a fresh look 

(a) persuaded 

(b) forced 

(c) convinced 

(d) warned 

21 . at their educational . 

(a) practices 

(h) policies 

(c) programmes 

(d) plans 

22. but even the priorities are 
changed 

(a) though 
(A) thus 

(c) therefore 

(d) if 

23. as they . have to be 
(a) clearly 

(A) candidly 
(f) obviously 
(d) directly 

24. the overall shorti^e of funds 

(a) will 
(A) would 

(c) should 

(d) might 

25. continue to he a crippling 
in any case. 

(a) factor 
(A) constraint 

(c) fact 

(d) reality 

^ In the following questions (26 
and 27) the first and the last parts of 
the passage are numbered 1 and 6. 
The rest of the passage is split into 
four parts and named A, B, C and D. 
These four parts are not given in 
their' ’ proper order. Read the 
sentences and find out which of the 
four combinations is correct. 

26. 1. Many people decry 
happiness as an end 

A. but it is quite another to 
treat the general happi- 
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ness as a thing of no 
irroiin! 

H hill line mav siispen 
iht rn (if sour grapes 
('. it IS one thing to forgo 
personal happiness for a 
public end 

I) both for themselves and 
for others 

6. Yet this is often done in 
the name of some supposed heroism. 

(a) DIICA 

(b) DCBA 
(e) CAJ)B 
((/) BDCA 

27. 1. ’I’here would be no more 
escapes 

A. but there was something 
else 

B. a kind of tired happiness 

C. no more flights down the 
white streets toward the 
Seine 

D. and the comforting feel of 
time, there at my heels 

6. Like a beast now gentled 
and familiar. 

(a) CBAD 
(ft) CADB 

(c) DACB 
((/) CABD 

Out ofthefour alternatives given 
below each word, choose the one 
which best expresses the meaning 
of the given word: 

28. effete 
(a) feeble 
(ft) sick 
(c) injured 
((/) affected 

29. largesse 
(a) gifts given 
(ft) charity 
(c) donation 
(a/) aid 

30. mystique 
(a) reputation 
(ft) fame 

(c) popularity 
(<0 admirable quality 

31. critique 
(a) satire 

(ft) condemnation 
(c) invective 
(r/) critical analysis 

32. marionette 
(a) plastic toy 
(ft) automatic toy 


(c) puppet 

(d) show-piece 

^ Choose the word opposite in 
meaning to the given word: 

33. brazen 
(a) helpful 
(ft) delicious 

(c) innocent 

(d) respertful 

34. reticent 

(a) informative 
(ft) educative 

(c) communicative 

(d) lucrative 

35. languid 
(a) fast 

(ft) energetic 

(c) ferocious 

(d) smart 

36. bizarre 
(a) habitual 
(ft) usual 

(c) spiritual 

(d) moral 

37. affinity 
(a) enmity 
(ft) egression 

(c) antipathy 

(d) hostility 

^ Choose the definition that best 
expresses the meaning of the word in 
italics in the following sentences: 

38. China is still being ruled by 
the gerontocracy. 

(a) government by aristocrats 
(ft) government by old men 
(c) government by workers 
{d) one-party rule 

39. Dr Salim Ali was an authority 
on ornithology. 

(a) scientific study of animals 
(ft) scientific study of insects 

(c) scientific study of birds 

(d) scientific study of earth 

40. Surrealism brought a revolu¬ 
tion in the world of poetry and painting. 

(a) art movement of Renais¬ 
sance 

(ft) art movement expressing 
the subconscious mind in 
images 

(r) name of a classical dance 
(d) name of a master-piece in 
literature 

41. Wordsworth believed in the 
doctrine of pantheism. 

(a) doctrine that everything is 
God 


(ft) follower of religious dogmas 

(c) doctrine of rationalism 

(d) doctrine of idol-tvorship 
42. Some brute invaders turned 

iconoclasts in the Middle Ages. 

(a) breaker of images used in 
religion 

(ft) worshipper of idols 
(f) maker of temples 
(d) lover of fine arts 


ANSWERS 


1. (2) ‘far more’is the correct usage 

because ‘far’ preceding com¬ 
parative ‘more’ means ‘consi¬ 
derably’ or ‘very much’. 

2. (2) ‘am going’ because the prin¬ 

cipal/main subject is ‘F 

whereas ‘friends’ are subor¬ 
dinate or secondary. 

3. (1) decline as noun is followed 

by the preposition ‘in’—the 
'decline in moral’ is the 

airrect usage. 

4. (3) ‘greater’ instead of greatest 

because the comparison is 
between two agents—nature 
and human beings. 

5. (2) ‘most’ instead of ‘more’ 

b ecausc t he degree of ‘ hu rt' is 
the highest among the poor 
countries as compared to de¬ 
veloped and developing cou¬ 
ntries. Moreover the com¬ 
parison is among an unspeci¬ 
fied number of countries. 

6. (5) No error. 

7. (4) ‘based on’ is the airrect 

usage. 

('*) ‘go shopping’ like ‘go 
hunting’, ‘go fishing’ etc is 
the correct usage because 
preposition ‘for’ in such 
expressions is redundant/ 
superfluous. 

9. (2) ‘the values’ because ‘the’ as 
definite article refers to 
unique values of humanism 
and democracy. 

10. (4) the correct expression is ‘to 

Start all over again’. 

11. (a) 12. (a) 13. (ft) 14. (f) 

15. (d) 16. (d) 17. (d) 18. (ft) 

19. (c) 20. (a) 21. (d) 22. {tD 

23. (c) 24. (ft) 25. (a) 26. (<») 

27. (d) 28. (a) 29. (a) 30. (t^ 

31. (df 32. (c) 33. (d) 34. (r) 

35. (ft) 36. (ft) 37. (c) 38. (ft) 

39. (c) 4a (ft) 41. (a) 42. (a) 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The following questions were asked 
in the Pivbationaiy Officers Examina¬ 
tion (Lucknow Board) held recently. We 
are gratffiil to Mr Ajmer Singh of Chan¬ 
digarh and Ms Manju Manchanda of 
Gurgaon for sending these questions to 
us. 

^ Tick-mark the correct answer 
out of the choices given. 

1. Andres Gomez has recently 
won which of the following champion¬ 
ships? 

(a) Wimbledon 

(b) U.S. Open 

{c) ^stralian Open 
(.^^rench Open 
(e) None of these 

2. Suva is the capital of: 

(a) Malaysia 

(b) Mauritius 

(c) ^Maldives 

Fiji 

Rex Harrison was connected 

with: 

(of motion pictures 

(b) literature 
(f.) social work 

(d) singing 

4. ‘A Passage to India’ is written 
by: 

(a) Nirad C. Chaudhary 
Forster 

(c) Mulk Raj Anand 

(d) Charles Dickens 

(e) None of these 

5. What was the amoimt of 
capital receipts according to 1990-91 
Budget? 

(а) 7206 crore 

(б) 12644 crore 

(c) H299 crore 
4i^^7391 crore 

(e) None of these 

6. Which of the folloi*iing exists 
in gas form under normal temperature? 

(a) Mercuiy 

(b) Zinc 

(c) Ekrtonium 
{(/) Bromine 

(«) None of these 


7. Monica Seles is a; 

(a^<^cnnis player 

(b) Actress 

(c) Chess player 

(d) Badminton player 

(e) Volleyball player 

8. Chakma refugees problem is 
connected with which country? 

(tt^TBangladesh 
(6) Bhutan 

(c) Sri Lanka 

(d) Nepal 

(e) Pakistan 

9. W'here is Balasore Missile 
range situated? 

Onssa 

(b) Andhra Pradesh 

(c) Karnataka 

(d) Kerala 

(e) None of these 

10. Which of the following State 
does not benefit from Konkan Railway 
Project? 

(fl) Goa 

(6) Maharashtra 
(r) Karnataka 
(i^^erala 
(af None of these 
11 A legal penal has been set up 
to adjudicate river water dispute 
between Karnataka and Maharashtra. 
Name thejaver under dispute? 

(а) Cauvery | 

(б) Tapti 

(f) Godavari 

(d) Satluj 

(e) None of these 

12. On which day is the World 
Environment Day celebrated? 

(a) June 1 
(6) April 22 
(r) May 7 
{d) Mey 27 
(ey%ne 5 

13. Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar 
Award is giv^ by: 

(«J'''Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 

(b) Indian Space Research 
Organisation 

(c) Science and Technology 


Council 

(d) Indian Council for Agricul¬ 
tural Research 

14. 1988 Jawahar Lai Nehm 
Award for International Understanding 
has been given to: 

(a) Nelson Mandela 
(bj^asser Arafat 
(f) Mikhail Gorbachov 

(d) Perez dc Cuellar 

(f) None of these 

15. Which of the following state¬ 
ments is true in respect to Centre-State 
financial relations? 

(а) amount given by Centre is 
the only source of income of 
States 

(б) States can by-pass Centre 
while taking foreign loans 

(irfstates cannot levy income 
tax 

(d) States can elain? 100% share 
in excise duty on goods 
produced in the State 

(f) None of these 

16. From which of the following 
constituencies did Rajiv Gandhi win in 
the 1989 Ix)k Sabha elections? 

(а) Fatehpur 

(б) Hgdishpur 
((il'''Amethi 

(d) Bilaspur 

(e) None of these 

17. Which of the following was 
not agreed upon by President Mikhail 
Gorbachov of USSR at the Big-2 
summit held recently in USA? 

(a) Trade pack 

(b) Reduction of nuclear arms 

(c) Vj(^d Peace 
(<^^^ining of Germany to 

NATO Alliance 
(«) None of these 

18. Group of77isanorgani sation 
of: 

(a) Third World countries 

(MfiAM 

(e'J^ev’eloped countries 

(d) European countries 

(e) None of these 

19. In June '90 Prime Minister 
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V.P. SitiKh attended which of the 

Minister of Haiyana? 

permit in Nepal 

(ollowing meetings? 

(a) (3m Prakash Chautala 

(c) Primary Nepali goods will 

(a) LIN Security Oiuneil meet 

(ft) Banarsi Dass Gupta 

be free from aistom duty in 

(ft) Conference of Free Trade 

(c) Sampat Singh 

India 

i<jn 

meet of 15 developing 

(dyOhanik Lai Mandal 
(e) None of these 

(d) Recognition and free flow of 

Indian currency in Nepal 

countries of Asia, Africa and 

28. W'ho is the President of the 

36. Which of the following 

Latin America 

Janata Dal? 

changes have been incorporated in the 

(d) ILO meeting 

(a) V.P. Singh 

1990-91 Budget with regard to Gift tax? 

(e) None of these 

(ft) R.K. Hegde 

(a) Gift tax has been abolished 

20. Which of the following sport- 

(<r)Devi Lai 
(cf) S.R. Bommai 

(ft) The amount that can be 

ing events is to be held in China in 

given tax free has been fixed 

September ’00? 

29. Who has won the Indira (jlold 

✓nt Rs one lakh per year 
/^) The person receiving the 

(cl) Olympic 
(ft^^Asian (James 

Cup International Volleyball touma- 

ment held,/ecently in Hyderabad? 

(/) U.S.S.R. 

gift will have to pay gift tax 

(f) World Cup Hockey 

(d) The rate of gift tax has been 

(c/) World Federation (James 

(ft) Korea 

fixed at 5% 

21. 'L^^hri Dam is located in; 
l/f LJ.P. 

(c) Japan 

37. Soft drinks amtaining which 

(d) India 

of the following products are not 

(ft) M.P. 

30. Which of the following is not 

allowed to be sold in India? 

(c) Mihar 

a Central American country? 

(a) Fniit pulp 

(c^ Andhra Pradesh 

(a) Panama 

(h)C'Hr'\c Acid 

l/f Brominateil Vegetable (Jil 

22. Union government is am si- 

(ft) Nicaragua 

dering granting Statehood to which of 

(c) El Salvador 

(d) Permitted artificial colours 

the following Union Territories? 

(</)^uatemala 
(/) Peru 

38 \V3io IS theviovcmorof'l'amil 

(a) Lakshadweep 

Nadu? 

(ft) Andamjin Nicobar 

31. Tiananmen Square is in: 

(a) Dr P.C. .Alexander 

(c) .Chandigarh 
(jf) Delhi 

(a) Japan 
(ft) Korea 
(pyXhina 

(ft)^hanik Lai Mandal 
(«7 Surjit Singh Bamala 

23. Name the movies to win the 

(d) (jirish C. Saxena 

PWO Oscar award in the best motion 

(d) Indonesia 

39. Mr Kuldip Nayar is India’s 

pirture category? 

32. VN^ich of the following States 

High QjmrpiSsioncr to which aiuntrv? 

(of .JK 

(aj My Left foot 

docs not touch the border with 

(ftURain Man 

Pakistan? 

(ft) Canada 

(/I Driving Miss Daisy 

(a) Punjab 

(c) Pakistan 

({/) Dick Tracy 

(ft) Rajasthan 

(tf) Australia 

(e) None of these 

(f)JCujarat 

(jf Himachal Pradesh 

40. Which of the following relates 

24 Who has won the 1989 Dada 

to a cyclone? 

Saheb Phalke award? 

33. What per cent of total area of 

(a) It is a seasonal wind 

(a) Raj Kapoor 
(/fj' Lata Mangeshkar 

the earth hoovered by oceans? 

W 70 

(ft) I^s a form of cloud 
(cyu is a region of low atmos- 

(c) Ashok Kumar 

(ft) 60 

pheric pressure in the 

(tf) B. Nagi Reddv 

(f) 50 

Centre and high pressure 

25. Which of the following is 

(d) 90 

around 

India’s first indigenously built Missile 

34. Which country had recently 

(d) It is a form of fog 


accused India of Restrictive Trade Prac- 


(a) Chakra 

tices? 

ANSWERS 

(ft) Agni 

(«7 U.S.A. 


(c) Chitra 
j/T) Vibhuti 

(ft) Nepal 

1. (d) 2. (d) 3. (a) 4. (ft) 

(c) Pakistan 

5. (d) 6. (d) 7. (a) 8. (a) 

26. The final of the 1990 Thomas 

(d) Sri Lanka 

9. (a) 10. (e) 11. (a) 12. (e) 

Cup Badminton Championships was 

35. Which of the following is not 

13. (a) 14. (6) 15. (c) 16. (c) 

held betv^n which two countries? 

(rf) China-Malaysia 

a part of joint communique statement 

17. (</) 18. (c) 19. (c) 20. (ft) 

issued by Nepal and India? 

21. (a) 22. (d) 23. (c) 24. (ft) 

(ft) China-Korea 

(a) Rs 35 crore aid from India to 

25. (d) 26. (a) 27. “(e) 28. (d) 

(f) Malaysia-Japan 

Nepal 

29. (a) 30. (e) 31. (c) 32. (d) 

(d) Korea-Malaysia 

Indian labourers will be 
^ required to obtain work 

33. (a) 34. (a) 35. (ft) 36. (f) 

27. \Mio IS the present Chief 

37. (c) 38. (c) 39. (a) 40. (c) 
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Descriptive 

The Descriptive Paper containing 
questions on unusual topics which 
require ability to think deeply has been 
made compulsory in some competitive 
examinations. In response to our 
readers’ suggestion, wt ^lave decided to 
publish a special feature on such ques¬ 
tions as often as feasible. 

We publish below short answers, as 
required by the examiners, to the ques¬ 
tions (I to 4) in the Descriptive Paper set 
for Recruitment of Specialist Officers 
held on June24,1990, by BSRB, Delhi 
IVe thank Mr Amitava Siddhanta of 
Serampore for sending us the question 
paper. 

Questions 5 and 6, answers to which 
arc also given below, were set m the 
Bank Qerks Examinatum held by 
BSRB, Jaipur recently. This paper was 
sent to us by Mr M Veereswara Rao of 
Delhi 

Q. 1. “If we want to have real j 
democracy, our effort should be to | 
have 100 per cent literacy.” Give j 
three arguments in favour and three 
arguments against this statement. 

Ans. Arguments in Favourof the 
View. 

1. Democracy requires adequate 
understanding of the implications, vari¬ 
ous practices and processes of demo¬ 
cracy. Ignorant, uneducated masses are 
incapable of participating in these 
processes actively and with full unders¬ 
tanding. 

2. Democracy in the USA and 
Britain is a marked success because of 
the 100 per cent literacy. Indian demo¬ 
cracy suffers from several distortions 
because the majority of the people are 
illiterate. 

3. True democracy can serve as a 
sure guarantee gainst arbitrary rule, 
autocracy and unbridled exercise of 
political power only if there is 100 per 
cent literacy which makes people aware 
of their rights, responsibilities and of 


Questions 

the importance of their vote. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It would be unfair to make a 
country wait for a fully democratic set¬ 
up until there is 100 per cent literacy. In 
a aruntry like India with a huge popula¬ 
tion it would take decades to make all 
[he people literate. 

2 . 'I’he percentage of literacy in 
India is about 40, and yet the political 
maturity they have displayed during 
elections has won worldwide apprecia¬ 
tion. This shows that the various 
processes of democracy can be unders¬ 
tood even by people who are not educat¬ 
ed. 

3. Democracy demands discipline, 
tolerance, mutual Regard, common 
sense and honesty of purpose. These 
virtues can be found even among 
uneducated people most of whom are 
free from the taint of corruption which 
has badly affected literate politicians. 

Q. 2. “There is an alarming ! 
increase in the number of appli- | 
cants for jobs in banks, public I 
sector organisations, etc.” Explain j 
the causes in regard to the ^ove I 
statement. j 

Ans. There is indeed a rush of I 
candidates for clerical and other posts 
in government offices, banks and public 
sector organisations. The major factors 
in this regard arc; 

One. Young graduates seek secur¬ 
ity of service, easy work that would not j 
involve hard labour but would ensure ■ 
regular receipt of salary. On the other | 
hand, private employment is uncertain, i 
with the ever-present risk of arbitrary I 
termination of service and ainsequcnt 
unemployment. Hard work is demand¬ 
ed and only limited periods of leave and 
few other facilities are allowed. 

Two. Clerical and other work in 
banks mean fixed hours of work, many ' 
holidays, constantly increasing ameni- 
ties such as housing, medical aid, and | 
pay-scales. This is not so in the private 
sector. Private employers make their 


employees work for long hours; they are 
tough task-masters and do not allow the 
staff to take liberties or remain absent 
from duty without permission. 

Three. Public sector enterprises, 
such as banks, generally let workers’ 
unions be formed and arrange labour 
participation in management. So the 
employees are able to go on strike now 
and then to secure more pay and bonus. 
Private sector employers, on the other 
hand, talte steps to ensure regularity of 
production and they seldom hesitate to 
create splits in trade unions and take 
strict action, including dismissal from 
service, the scries of laws designed to 
safeguard labour’s interests notwiths¬ 
tanding. 

Q. 3. Some people feel that our 
schools should impart such educa¬ 
tion as would make our students 
real human beings. Substsmtiate 
your views by giving instances from 
your own knowledge. 

Ans. There is no denying that our 
present education system is defective. It 
turns out graduates whose mental facul¬ 
ties are not adequately developed and 
who lack even sound character. Most of 
tlicm are poor specimens of humanity; 
they have little rt'gard for moral values 
and are unfit to face the harsh realitiesof 
the world. So they prove failures in life. 
What the country ncetls is not ill- 
equippc-d youth lacking the basic quali¬ 
ties of human beings but people who 
have the retjuisite qualities that would 
make them ('ecent, disciplined memb¬ 
ers of society , wiihfull consideration for 
others, thei,iuihticsoftoler nice, mercy. 
a>mpassion, dependability and self- 
reliance. 

Education is not merely memoris¬ 
ing .some facts, cramming answers from 
help-books .and cheap “j^iides”. I'he 
youth must learn to aihcrc and coordin¬ 
ate facts, learn to discriminate between 
good and evil lulucation must instruct 
youtb to senc fellow men instead of 
beaiming sdl-sccking and pleasure- 
loving. What IS needed is full and conti¬ 
nuous dc\elopnient of integrated 
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human personality. 

• It IS imperative that our youth be 
imlnied with the highest ideals. Schools 
and colleges should be training grounds 
whi te real knowledge is imparted, 
where human bodies and brains are 
caied (or, where their faculties are shar¬ 
pened and where character is moulded 
so that they can help promote peace, 
harmony and social welfare. 

Q. 4. Suppose we do not have 
any script for any of the languages to 
express our views. Give various 
possible consequences (not fewer 
than three). 

Ans. 1. The first human beings on 
earth had no language and of amrse no 
script. The human race in ancient dtiys 
was not only languageiess; it did not 
inherit the gift or the power of speech 
either. Script enables a nation to 
express and convey its thoughts to 
others in writing. Without a script a 
language would be merely spoken, 
never having the facility of putting on 
record, for use of posterity, its ihought.s 
and Its pmseAnd poetry. It is the script 
that enables writers, poets and dram.r- 
tists to write down their thoughts for 
the benefit of his race, and even other 
races if the quality of the works is 
unique. 

2. There would be no short 
stories, novels, plays, etc., because 
unless there is a script, no plays would 
he available to people (Oral dialogues 
cannot he memorised by everyone). As 
a result, a nation would have no litera¬ 
ture of its own. To that extent, it would 
be poorer. Noi would there be any 
books for school and college students. 
Only instruction through speech and 
words would be possible. How will 
examinations and tests be held? There 
would be no answers to enable an 
examiner to assess a c.indidate’s worth. 

3. No less important, the n.ation 
would have no history^, no rcc»rd of its 
achievements, no books of reference, 
nothing. It would he an empty world, 
shorn of its past and present; mere 
words cannot beanne a permanent 
record Kven ordinary people will not be 
able to convey their thoughts to friends 
and relations in other cities and lands. 
Without a script even communication 
might become difficult. It is the miracle 
of language and script that has enabled 


great saints and sages to write epics of 
permanent value. 

Q. 5. The performance of girls 
is better than that of boys in most 
examinationa. Give two or three 
reasons. 

Ana. This statement is to be 
accepted with qualifications. The fact is 
that girls’ performance is better in 
some, not most examinations. However, 
the reasons for this feat, wherever it is 
evident, are the following. 

1. Girl students are more serious 
about their studies, their home work, 
their class attendance (boys frequently 
miss classes and play truant). 

2. Boys have many diversions; 
avenues of spending, or rather wasting, 
precious time. They are often guilty of 
indiscipline, defiance of their teachers 
and parents; many boys take to drugs (it 
is only rarely that girls take to dnigs, 
though there are a few cases of girls 
falling vidims to drugs and liquor). 

3. Studies have shown that boys 
generally are not conscientious regard¬ 
ing their responsibility towards their 
parents, especially when the parents are 
rich and the children have generous 
pocket money. 

4. Moreover, only such girls go to 
colleges and universities as are earnest 
about their studies; on the other hand, 
boys are sent to aillegc to get a degree 
somehow, even if they are dullards and 
adopt unfair moans. They want to 
secure a degree or diploma so that they 
may get a job somewhere. 

5. Many girls of today arc eager to 
qualify themselves for good jobs and 
build careers; the aim of becoming self- 
reliant is becoming common among 
them. In these hard times, intelligent 
girls realise that if they are to maintain a 
good standard of living after marriage, 
they must take up service somewhere to 
supplement the income of their 
husbands. Well-educated parents go all 
out to encourage their daughters to 
study hard to be able to stand on their 
own feet in all contingencies. Girls of 
poor families wish to serve their aged 
fathers and mothers by becoming earn¬ 
ing hands. Their resolve to do well in 
studies and enhance their usefulness is 
even greater when they know their 
parents cannot give good dowry in 


marriage. So they acfjuire high educati¬ 
onal qualifications to make dowiy 
avoidable. 

Q. 6. “In cases of bribery the 
person giving bribe should be 
punished, not the person taking it.” 
What is your view. Argue. 

Ans. There are of course two 
parties to an actofbribery; whoismore 
to blame is a debatable question. In my 
view, both parties are guilty and should 
be punished in accordance wi^h the law 
of the land. When a person wishing to 
get some work done through a gover¬ 
nment office, say a licence, permit, 
sanction for a house plan or a water oi 
electricity connection, finds that the 
relevant file does not move, he is 
compelled to bribe the greedy office 
concerned. Without a bribe he would 
not get the requisite permit or connec¬ 
tion. 'I'hose who advise against giving 
any bribe and go without the facility 
sought (say of water or electricity) live in 
an unrealistic world. The practice of 
giving bribes as “speed money” and 
palm greasing has become unavoidable. 

It IS easy to give ailvicc on moral 
grounds and contend that the bribe 
giver promotes an evil habit. But mcrch 
punishing the bribe giver without 
taking the requisite corrective actions, to 
make the administration free from 
corruption and ensuring a dean admi- 
nhstration, would be futile. The red 
remedy is to eliminate corrupt men 
from the administration, ensure quick 
disposal of public business,and avoid all 
types of delay. It is delay in the disposal 
of business that breeds airruption. The 
important thing is to create an atmos¬ 
phere where the bribe giver and the 
bribe taker are both condemned. But 
corrupt men flourish and become 
prominent social and political figure.s, 
even industrial giants. 

The punishment to people found 
guilty of taking bribes is seldom deter¬ 
rent; they escape scot-free by employ¬ 
ing top lawyers who find loopholes in 
the prosecution case. When the entire 
system reeks with corruption and graft, 
it is, I think, unfair to single out the 
bribe giver. If there were no bribe 
takers, or greedy people who are ever 
ready to accept bribes even for petty 
work, there would be no bribe 
givers. 
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THE EXAMINER^S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. Among the SAARC ajuntries The committee has recommended the 
which countiy has the highest debt agriailture be given the same facilities 
burden as per the 1989-90 report of and incentives as industn- 
World Bank? q N'amcthc world famous Dutch 

Ans. India($77.428billion).The artist whose death centenary was cele- 
debt service ratio is estimated at 26.4 in j brated in 1990? 

1989 and projected at 26 8 in 1990, ! Ans. Vincent Van Gogh. 

Q. Where was the annual j Q What world record was made : 
ccfinomic summit of the seven majoi | by Kapil Dev while plavmg the first test j 


industrial countries held in 1990? 

Ans. Houston, Texas, l.aS.A. 

Q. Which day is celebrated as the 
World Population Dav' 

Ans. JuK 10 ! 

Q. As per the Fortune Magazine j 
who IS the world’s richest person^ ! 

Ans. 'I'he Sultan of Bninci 
However, the m.igazanc excludes n-;. al j 
families and hc.ads of State from its list | 
on the ground that their lortiines were i 
not based on their economic ,ibilii\. 
Heme, its list of richest men is headed | 
by Yoshuiki Tsutsumi, the Japanese j 
larul, railway ami resorts m.ign,atc j 

Q. Which port is the world’s | 
busiest container port? 

Ans. Singapore. Previously it was 
Hong Kong. 

Q. WTio IS Viswan.tthan Anand? 

Ans. He is the 20-year-oId chess 
player who has become the first Indian 
and only the second .\suui to qualify for 
the candidates matches. 

Q. Name the Indian boy who bag¬ 
ged a gold metlal at the prestigious 
liitcniational .Mathematics Olympiad^ 
held in Beijing, China? 

Ans. Rina Panigrahy. a student of 
H.G. Ruparel College at Bombay 

Q. Who headed the high 
powered committee to review the agri¬ 
cultural policies and piogrammes? 

Ans. Mr Bhanu Pralap Singh. 


match against Fngland al Lord’s on Julv 
10. 1990? 

Ans. Kapil Dev hit four succes¬ 
sive sixes The bowler was Hcmmings 

Q. Which SA.\RC countiy has 
abolished capil.il punishmenir 

Ans. \ep.il 

Q. What IS G.idgil formula? 

Ans. (i.nlgil formula is the 
formula regardiriiL’ cenli.il assistance to 
States 

Q. W ho heads the commission of 
inquiry to probe the death of indepen¬ 
dent c.indidale Amir Singh in the 
■Mcham .issembly constiluencv in 
Harvana in .May 1990? 


Ans. Mr Justne DP .Mad.in, a 
retired judge of the Suprenu Court 

Q. Wliat were the points of j 
discoid between Kuwait and lr.u| wluth j 
c.ttised tension between the two coun- l 
tries and ultimately resulted m invasion ! 
of Kuwait by Iraq? I 

Ans. Iraq demanded the Kuwait ! 
should write-off the ((JuH war) debts j 
and relinquish some of its oil rieh leirt- | 
tory. Kuwait did not agree to it. i 

Q. Which Indian company has j 
found Its name in the ‘Fortune’s glob.d | 
500 listing’? j 

^ ! 

Ans. The Oil and Natural Gas 

Commission (ONGC). It is ranked 7th 
among the “most profitable” industrial 
corporations of the world. I 


In the overall appraisal on jirofits 
and sales, ONGC has been placed 41st 
among 500 companies, 

ONGC’ occupies the first r.iiik in 
terms of net worth, valued at Rs 9,024 
crore. In teims of assets ONGC' is the 
largest lomp.inv in India. The net fixed 
I assets <d the company for the year I9SH- 
89 have been Rs 16,160.8.3 crore. 

Q. W'ho IS the Chef-de-Mission 
ol the Indi.an lontingent for the Bei)inu 
Asian Games? 

Ans. .Mr Mohd Asl.im Khan. 

I Q. I'nder which .\rticle of the 
I Indian C’onsiitution the Inter-State 
I C’ouncil has heen formed, as rcoim- 
I nu-nded bv the Sarkana C’ommission? 

j Ans. Article 236. 

j Q. .Name the international 

i hum.in rights org.inisation which was 
I recenth .illowcd by the Indian C/Over- 
I nmint to visit [ & K. and Pun)ab? 

j An.s. .'Vmnesty International. 

I Q. Why has bo,en Liberia in the 

i lews during July-\ugiist, 1990? 

Ans. .A civil war has broken in 
' Liberia resulting in large scale killing 
] aiul destruction Liberia is situated on 
I the north-w'estem coast of Africa. Its 

I capital is .Monrovia. 

1 

Q. W’hat percentage of pibs, in 
I services under the Ontral Govcinment 
I and F*iiblic I'ndertakings, has the 
i Government decidetl to reserve (or 
socially :ind educationally backward 
classes? 

Ans. 27 per cent. The decision 
has been taken on the basis of the 
.Mandal Commission repoit. The 
reservation would be applicable, in 
the first phase, to castes which are 
common on the listsprepared by the 
Mandal C'oinmission and several 
Stales. 
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SPORTS 


GAMES 

298-member squad for Asian Games 

T wo-ninety-eight-member Indian 
contingent including 239 sports- 
persons and 59 officials, will participate 
in the Beijing Asiad. 

India will participate in 20 disci¬ 
plines; athletics, archery, cycling, 
canoeing, gymnastics, golf, judo, shoot¬ 
ing, tennis, table tennis, wrestling, 
weightlifting, yachting, hockey, 
kabaddi, volleyball, football (men), 
swimming, rowing and badminton. 
Swimming and rowing championships 
will be held outside Beijing. 

Mr Mohd Aslam Khan, Uttar 
Pradesh Minister of Sports and Forests, 
will be the Chef-dc-Mission of the 
Indian contingent. 

ATHLETICS 

28th All-India Inter-State meet 

hree meet records tumbled on the 
second day of the three-day 28th 
All-India Inter-State athletic meet at 
Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium, New Delhi 
on July 31. 

The meet also witnessed a five- 
year-old national reOord in the 20-km 
walk, standing in the name of Chand 
Ram since 1985, go overboard when 
Charan Singh Rathi clocked 1 hr 25 
mts 48 secs which was 1 mt 11.5 secs 
better than the previous record. 

On the concluding day, two nati¬ 
onal, four meet records and a clean 
sweep by the West Bengal girls in the 10 
km walk were the highlights. Rosa 
Kutty not only erased the old 800 metres 
mark but also qualified for the Beijing 
Asian, with a new record of 2 mts 25.74 
secs. The Kerala girls also qualified for 
the Asian Games when they clocked 3 
mts 39.32 secs in 4 x 400 metre race 
which was much better than the quHi- 
fying mark of 3 mts 41.5 secs. 

29th All-India Open Athletic Meet 

ndian Railways with 157 points won 
the men’s team championship and 


with 115 pomts the women’s team 
championship titles. 

The meet was held at the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Stadium, New Delhi from July 20 
to July 22. 

Singapore Open Tradt and Field 
Chmpionship 

I ndian athletes struck gold coming 
out toppers in five of the six events 
they participated in on the concluding 
day of the Singapore Open Track and 
Field championships. 

The performance of Indian athletes 
was creditable and encouraging consi¬ 
dering the small contingent the country 
had sent to the meet. 

Malaysia, which fielded a large 
contingent, topped the medal list with a 
total tally of 20 including seven golds, 
eight silvers and five bronze. 

In all fifteen countries including 
China and Australia participated in the 
meet. 

The following is the medals tally: 
Country Gold Silver Bronze 

Malaysia 7 8 5 

Thailand 6 4 1 

India 6.2 0 

Australia 4 3 4 

S. Korea 3 1 1 

Indonesia 3 1 0 

Philippines 2 3 1 

Hong Kong 20 2 

Singapore 16 9 

China 15 5 

Britain 10 0 

Nepal 0 2 4 

Taipei 0 2 2 

BADMINTON 

Malaysian Open 

ommonwealth Champion Rashid 
Sidek won the Malaysian open 
badminton title by beating fellow 
Msdaysiari FooKokKeong 18-17,15-6 at 
Kuala Lumpur on July 14. 

Top seed Huang Hua (ChiiuJjKon 
the women’s singles, defeating unseed¬ 


ed South Korean Lee Jung Mei 11-3, 7- 

11 , 11 - 1 . 

Other results 

Men’s doubles: Park Joo Bong and 
Kim Moon Soo (S. Korea). 

Women’s doubles: Chung Mjning 
Hee and Chung So Young (S. Korea). 

Mixed doubles: Park Joo Bong and 
Chung Myung Hee (S. Korea). 

Indonesian Open Championship 

I ndonesia’s Ardy Wiranata exploited 
an seven-year age difference to the 
full yesterday to overcome compatriot 
Eddy Kumiawan 15-10, 15-5 in the 
Indonesian Open badminton final. 

In the women’s singles final. South 
Korean Lee Young Suck won the title. 

BASKETBALL 

Women Championships 

D efending champion l.^SA scored a 
close 88-78 win over Yugoslavia to 
keep their title in the 11th World 
Women’s Championships at Kuala 
Lumpuron July 22. Cuba scored a 83-81 
win over Czechoslovakia to take the 
third place. 

BODY-BUILDING 

Asian Championship 

ndia’s Prem Chand Dogra won the 
first Asian Pro-Am Body-building 
championships at Singapore on July 9. 
Han Dong Ki (S. Korea) finished 
second. 

CHESS 

Qualifying Tournament for World 
Championship 

he 20-year-old Indian grandmas¬ 
ter, Viswanathan Anand, is the 
first Indian and only the second Asian to 
qualify for the candidates matches lead¬ 
ing to the Worid Championship, at 
Manila on July 14. 

Anand follows on the heels of Fili¬ 
pino G.M. Fugene Torre, who became 
the first Asian qualifier to the ‘Candida- 







tes’ in 1982. 

Anand will play Drcev: India’s 
grandmaster Viswanathan Anand will 
play against Dreev (USSR) in the candi¬ 
dates World Chess matches scheduled 
to be held in January-February 1991. 

The pairings were made by the 
weighted averse ratings of the players 
qualifled' from the Inter-Zonal cham¬ 
pionship. 

Timman of Netherlands was 
ranked No. 1. 

The following are the pairings: 

No. 1 Timman (Netherlands) wNo. 
14 Huebner (USSR). No. 2 Ivanchuk 
(USSR) wNo. 13 Yudasin (USSR). No. 
3 Gelfand (USSR) vs No. 12 Nikolic 
(Yugoslavia), No. 4 Korchnogk (Swiz) vs 
No. 11 Sax (Hungary). No. 5 N. Short 
(England) vs No. 10 Speel Man 
(England). No. 6 Dolmatov (USSR) vs 
No. 9 Zufupov (USSR). No. 7 Dreev 
(USSR) vs No. 8 V. Anand (India). 

Women’s National Championship 

A nupama Abhyankar (Maharash¬ 
tra) won the 16th National Women 
“A” Chess Championships at Vijaya¬ 
wada on July 4. Though Bhagyashree 
Thipsay, another international master 
■)f Maharashtra, scored equal points 
(10..‘5), in the tie-break system, 
/\nupama was declared champion of the 
tournament. 

CRICKET 

England-New Zealand Series 

F ast bowler Devon Malcolm 
wrecked New Zealand’s hopes as 
England won theif first cricket series at 
home after five years, at Birmingham on 
July 10. He grabbed five for 46 as New 
Zealand were tumbled out for 230 in 
their seamd innings to give England 
victoiy by 114 in the third and deciding 
test. 

Scores: 

England: 435 and 158. 

New Zealand: 249 and 230. 

England-India One-day 
Internationals 

First Match: Excellent knocks by 
Sanjay Manjrekar (82) and skipper 
Azharuddin (55 not out) helped India 
beat England by six wickets in the first 
one-day international cricket match at 
Headingley on July 18. 


Scores. 

England: 229 in 54.3 overs. 

India: 233 for 4 in 53 overs. 

Second match: India won the 
Texaco Trophy when they registered a 
five-wicket victory over England in the 
second and last one-day international 
match at Nottingham on July 20. Need¬ 
ing 282 to win off the allotted 55 overs, 
India emerged winners with two overs 
to spare. 

Scores: 

England: 281. 

India: 282 for 5. 

England-India Test Series 

1st Test Match: England achieved 
their first victory over India in five years 
as they bowled India out for 224, in their 
sect)nd innings, at Lord’s, to win the 
match by 247 runs. 

The highlight of the match was 
j England Captain (Jraham Gooch’s 333. 
i I'hus Gooch became the sixth highest 
individual scorer in I’cst Cricket behind 
Gary Sobers (365 not out), Len Hutton 
(364), Hanif Mohammad (3.37), Walter 
Hammond (336 not out) and Don 
Bradman (334 not out). 

Kapil Dev Sets World Record: 

Kapil Dev hit four successive sixes in 
India’s first innings to make a world 
record. No player had ever previously 
hit four successive sixes in a Test over. 

Scores: 

England. bSi for 4 declared and 272 
for 4 declared. 

India: 454 and 224. 

FENCING 

World Championship 

I taly’s swordsmen ended the World 
Fencing Championship in triumph 
when its men’s team beat France to take 
the gold medal, bringing to eight the 
number of medals won during the 
championship at Lyon on July 16. In 
team event Germany beat Hungary 9-7 
to win the final. 

TENNIS 

Asian Nations Championship 

T hailand crushed South Korea 3-0 
in the final of the eighth Asian 
Nations Tennis Championshipsforthe 


Ghafar Cup at Kuala Lumpur on July 14. 

World Tournament 

G abriela Sabatini (Argentina) 
scored a comfortable 6-0, 6-1 
victory in the women’s final of the $ 
250,000 Gunze World Tennis Tourna¬ 
ment at Tokyo on July 15. She took only 
57 minutes to beat Ann Grossman (US) 
in the one-sided contest. 

In the men’s final, teenager Pete 
Sampras of USA outplayed Peru’s Davis 
Cup player Jaime Yzaga 6-1, 6-4. 

Swedish Open Tournament 

R ichard Fromberg became the first 
Australian to win the Swedish 
Open Tournament in 20 years beating 
local favourite Magnus Larsson 6-2,7-6 -e- 
in the final at Bastad on July 16. 

Top-seed Sandra Cecchini (Italy) 
routed Csilla Bartos (Switzerland) 6-1, 

6-2 for the women’s title. 

Virginia Slims Tournament 

T op-seeded Arantxa Sanchez 
Vicario (Spain) beat Jo Duric 
(U.K.) in the finaJ of the Virginia Slims 
Tennis 'roumament on July 22. 

Federation Dip 

Z ina Garrison, rebounding from a 
loss in singles, and Gigi Bemandez 
beat the world’s No. 2-ranked doubles 
team to give the United States a 2-1 
victory over the Soviet Union and help 
win the Federation Cup. 

This was 14th victory for the Unit¬ 
ed States in the 28-year history of the 
tournament. 

Canada Open Tennis 
Championship 

M ichael Chang won his first 
tournament title of 1990 with a 4- 
6 ,6-3,7-6,7-3 win over Jay Berger in the 
final of the Canadian Open Tennis 
Championships. 

W ATER REGATTA 

National Meet 

K etty Rao (Naval Sailing Qub, 
Bombay) and Anirudh Vijay- 
kumar (Andhra Pradesh Youth Hostel) 
claimed top honours in the Laser and 
O.K. Dinghy classes respectively, of the 
National Inland Water R^atta held at 
Hussan Sagar Lake in Hyderabad on 
July 20. 
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Current General Knowledge 


AWARDS 

Jnanpith award, 1989 

T he 25th jnanpith Award for 
outstanding contribution to 
Indian literature has been given to the 
eminent Urdu writer Qurratul-Ain- 
Haiderforher contribution during 1969 
and 1983. 

This is the second time an Urdu 
writer has been given the award. I'he 
earlier winner was Firaq Corakhpuri. 

Previous recipients of the award 
are: G. Sankara Kurup, 'I’arashankar 
Bandyopadhyaya, K.V. Puttappa and 
Umashankar Joshi (jointly), Sumitra- 
nandan Pant, Firaq Gorakhpuri, V. 
Satyanarayana, Bishnu lie, Ramdhari 
Singh Dinkar, D.R. Bendre ;uid Gopi- 
nath Mohanty (jointly), V.S. Khiin- 
dekar, P.V. Akilandam, Mrs Ashapuma 
Devi, Shivarama Karanth, U.S. 
Vatsyayan, B.K. Bhattach.uya, S.K. 
Pottekkatt, ,\mrita Pritam, Slahadevi 
Verma, Masti Venkaiesh Iyengar, 
Thakazhi Sivashankar Pillai, Pannitlal 
Patel, Dr Satchidanand Rautroy and Dr 
C.N. Reddy. 

'I'he award carries a cash pnzeof Rs 

1.5 lakh. 

Anuvrat Award 

T he non-agrarian former Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, Mr 
Prafulla Chandra Sttn, has been .tward- 
ed the Rs one lakh .Anuvrat Award by 
the Jai Tulsi foundation. 

The award has been given to the 
veteran Gandhian for the high moral 
principles he has followed all through 
his life. 

AVIATION 

India's multlTole light transport 
vehide project to be launched by 
end-1991 

T he country’s first joint-sector 
venture for the design and manu¬ 
facture of the multi-role light transport 
aircraft (L'FA) will be launched in a 


year. The aircraft is scheduled to take¬ 
off in the second half of the decade of 
90s. It is expected to be used as the 
work-horse of the fourth-level air 
network service, Air taxi, as executive 
transport and in community aerial 
services and remote sensing. 

The aircraft will be economical in 
fuel a>n sumption and will be tailor 
made for the Indian conditions—to 
operate from semi-prepared airstrips 
with minimum ground infrastructure 
and cruise at high altitudes to duck 
turbulent weather conditions. 

The designing of L'FA is being 
done by the National Aeronautical 
Laboratory (N.AL), Bangalore. While 
N.AL could build a prototype or two as 
the technology demonstrators, it would 
not be in position to set up the produc¬ 
tion line. For this it is looking up for an 
industry that is willing to invest in the 
project as well as put the technology 
into production. 

NAI> has projected a production 
nin of 350 aircraft. Of these 250 would 
meet the domestic requirements and the 
rest would be exported. I'he investment 
required is estimated at Rs 150 crore. 

'Fhe LTA is expected to cost about 
Rs 6.4 crore compared with Rs 8.5 crore 
for the Domicr 228 built indigenously, 
Rs 9.6 crorc for the Beech Starship and 
Rs 9 crorc for the I’iaggio Avanti. 

BOOKS 

Aag Ka Darya 

Of! Ka Darya is the most well- 
known novel of Ms Qurratul-Ain- 
Haider, winner of the 1989 jnanpith 
award. The novel was published in 
1959. It deals with the evolution of the 
Indian personality from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

DEFENCE 

India to make hi-tech radar 

ndia will soon become the third 
ixiuntry in the world to produce a 
sophisticated device called “radar scat¬ 


tered meter* for use of defence as well as 
civilian purposes. West Germany and 
the USA are the two other countries 
which produce this remote sensing 
equipment. 

The technology for the radar has 
been developed by the Space Applica¬ 
tion Centre (SAC) of the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO). The 
production will be done by Rajasthan 
Communication Limited, a joint 
venture company. 

The civilian applications of the 
radar would be in the field of agriculture 
where scientists would be able to obtain 
variations in the health of standing 
crops and the extent of crop damage as 
well as the subsoil eonditions. 

'Fbe radar will help the defence 
forces to identify camouflaged things, 
damaged pieces of artillery, aircraft 
which have crashed and damped ships 
in the sea. 

OIL 

Gas found in Rajasthan 

ii India Limited (OIL) has 
discovered a high yielding natural 
gas stmeture at Dandewaia in the desert 
district of jaisalmer in Rajasthan. 

The gas has been discovered at the 
Dandewaia well No. 1 at the flow rate of 
55,000 cubic metre per day through 12/ 
64 inch beam. The first sand of the 
Dandewaia well No. 1 was tested at the 
depth of 2020.5 to 2023.5 metre in the 
Pariwar formation. The gas sample 
indicated it was rich in methane which 
constituted 62 per cent of the natural 
gas. 

Dandewaia well No. 1 was drilled to 
the depth of 4500 metre, the deepest 
well drilled in Rajasthan so far. There 
arc also indications of the presence of 
crude oil in the upper zones of the well. 

OIL claims to have achieved 100 
per cent success ratio in hydrocarbons 
discovery for exploratory drilling in 
Rajasthan the highest achieved any¬ 
where in the worid. The earlier produc- 
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live wells drilled in the Jaisalmer basin 
were three wells in Tanot and one in 
Ramgarh. 

With the gas discovery at Dande- 
wala, the geological reserves of natural 
gas of 3 billion cubic metre are likely to 
go to 5 billion cubic metre. Once deve¬ 
loped, a production to the tune of 
400,000 cubic metre of gas per day is 
envisaged. This production rate can 
sustain a power plant and several 
downstream gas-based industries. 

PERSONS 

Anaad, Viswanathan 

he 20-year-old Indian grand¬ 
master, Viswanathan Anand, has 
become the first Indian and only the 
second Asian to qualify for the candid¬ 
ate matches leading to the World Chess 
Championship. 

Anand was bom on December 11, 
1969. In chess circles he is known as 
the ‘Lightening kid’. He began learning 
chess when he was seven years old. I'he 
first time he won a prize was in 1977 in 
the Madras District sub-junior cham¬ 
pionship. He was just 18 when he 
achieved the Grandmaster title, a cele¬ 
brity status in chess. He is the first and 
only Indian grandmaster and the eighth 
Asian to join the elite of chess. 

In 1987 he won the world junior 
title at Banguio city in the Philippines. 
The field included joint world number 
three Vassely Ivanchuk (USSR), now 
projected as the future world champion. 

He was awarded the Aijuna award 
in 1986. He is also the youngest to 
receive the Padma Shri (1990). In 1987 
he was given the Soviet Land Nehru 
award and National Citizen award. In 
1988 he was honoured with a doctorate 
title ‘Kala' Pravina’ by the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Technological University, Hyde¬ 
rabad. 

Anand plays both position and 
tactical chess with equal finesse. He is 
good in all departments—opening, 
middle and end games. His brilliance 
emerges mostly in middle-game play. 

Laidenga 

L aldenga, the great leader 
of Mizoi^ is no more. For 30 
years he had held his people spell¬ 
bound by his oratoty and leadership. 


« 

He was bom on januaiy 11, 1927. 
He belonged to a small village, Pukpui, 
in Lungki district of Mizoram. He could 
not pursue his education beyond high 
school. In 1954 he became an accoun¬ 
tant in the Districts Council, Later he 
resigned and joined politics. 

In 1958 a famine in Mizoram 
prompted him to float an organisation 
known as Mizo National Famine F'ront, 
to do relief work. The organisation later 
became Mizo National Front. 

Laldenga was a great leader of Mizo 
people. He had great admiration for the 
democratic structure of the country and 
took pride in being an Indian. He will be 
remembered as a leader who led his 
people to peace and progress. 

Qurratul-Ain-Haider, Ms 

oted Urdu writer, Ms Qurratul- 
Ain-Haider was in the news for 
being selected for the 25th Jnanpith 
award for 1989. The 63-year-old writer 
has been selected for her contribution 
to Indian literature during the years 
1969-83. 

Ms Qurratul-Ain-Haider was bom 
in Aligarh to a family of distinguished 
writers from Bijnor. Both her father, Mr 
Sajjad Haider Yaldram, and mother, 
Mrs Nazr Sajjad Haider, w'ere noted 
Urdu writers. She has authored five 
novels, four novelettes and four collec¬ 
tions of short stories. Her most well- 
known novel is A(^ Ka Darya. 

PLACES 

Kuwait 

K uwait was in the news when Iraq 
invaded and captured the tiny 
country, on .\ugust 2, 1990, in a well- 
executed military action. 

Iraq had been demanding from 
Kuwait to write-off the (Gulf War) debts 
and to relinquish some of its oil rich 
territory. In fact the most important 
dispute was over the border which has 
been undemarcated since Kuwait won 
independence in 1961. Thetalkto solve 
the dispute failed on August 1 and Iraq 
invaded its tiny neighbour on August 2. 

Although Iraq had reragnised 
Kuwait as an independent country' in 
1963 it has always regarded the present 
day Kuwait as the product of a British 
protectorate which dates from 1899. 






For the past 200 years Kuwait has 
been mied by the al-Sabah dynasty. 
When the al-Sabahs first went to 
Kuwait in the late '17th century, it 
con sisted of tepts of ten poor fishermen 
alongside the small fort. Initially the 
Kuwaiti settlement was govern^ by 
three families, the Sabah family 
handled the local administration while 
the others controlled shipping and 
trade. By the 1760s al-Sabah emerged as 
the .sole presiding family. 

In the 19thcentury Kuwait emerged 
as a staging post for goods moving 
between the Indian Ocean and Europe. 
This led to increased inter-action with 
Ottoman Sultans. Grants of Ottoman 
titles, decorations, land and tax privi¬ 
leges enhanced the wealth of al-Sabah. 
Gradually Kuwait came to be referred as 
a part of Ottoman Iraq. 

In 1899 a treaty of protection was 
signed with the British who thwarted all 
attempts of the Ottomans to establish 
their presence in Kuwait. 

When Iraq broke free from Turkey 
after the 1st world war, the new Hashe¬ 
mite kingdom of Iraq took over the 
Ottoman claim. In 19508, Nuri al-Said 
and other leading Iraqis put huge pres¬ 
sure on Sheikh Abdullah al-Salim al- 
Sabah (rule 1950-65) to adopt pan-Arab 
stance by merging Kuwait into the 
Hashemite Arab Federation of Iraq and 
Jordan, which stood badly in need of 
Kuwait’s soaring oil revenues. 

After the massacre of the Iraqi royal 
family in 1958, the new ruler of 
Baghdad, Abdul Karim Qasim, 
responded to emerging of an indepen¬ 
dent Kuwait in 1961 by threatening a 
new invasion of Kuwait. The support of 
Britain, Iran and the Arab le^e 
defused the crisis. 

The determination of Kuwait, not 
to yield to threats, is considered to have 
been a major factor in prompting 
President Saddam Hussain’s decision 
to compensate for his failure in Kuwait 
by invading Iranian territory adjoining 
Kuwait’s islands of Warba and Bubuyan 
in 1979 The move launched the (3ulf 
war, showering Kuwait with the diffi¬ 
culties that led to the present debacle. 

Kuwait IS a small .Arab State, with 
an area of 17,656 sq km, on the nortth 
western coast of the Persian Gulf 
between Iraq and Saudi Arabia. With 
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per capita income of $ 13,890 it is one of 
the richest countries of the world. It is 
world’s fourth lai^gest producer of 
Petroleum. 

RESEARCH 

Dieital Broadcasting: Revolution in 
Offing 

adio broadcasting is now 
readying itself for the next revolu¬ 
tion-digital broadcasting. Under this 
system, expected to be in use on a large 
scale late in this decade, the reception 
will be free of static and hiss. 

Already a consortium of European 
broadcasters, .stereo equipment manu¬ 
facturers and research institutions have 
developed and demonstrated it from a 
rombination of satellites and land- 
based towers. Three US Companies are 
introducing services in 1990 in which 
digital music will be transmitted to 
homes over cable television lines. 

Three other companies have 
applied to the federal communications 
commission for frequencies to begin 
satellite transmission of digital music to 
home and car radios in a few years. The 
US Government is now exploring the 
idea of creating a worldwide digital 
satellite service. 

One issue to be resolved is how to 
make the transition without instantly 
rendering obsolete 500 million radios in 
the United States alone. 

The national association of broad¬ 
casters, representing radio broadcasters 
in the US, has passed a resolution 
opposing the introduction of digital 
audio service from satellites, saying that 
the services should be provided from 
land-based towers. The broadcasters 
are apparently fearful of potential 
competition from digital broadcasting 
from satellites. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Satellite to 'see* space launched 

he National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) of 
the United States has launched a scien¬ 
tific research satellite that will permit 
scientists to study the invisible magnet¬ 
ic and electrical fields above earth’s 
atmosphere by “painting” them with 
colourful chemicals. 

The combined release and radia¬ 


tion effects satellite was launched on 
July 25, 1990 on board an unmanned 
Allas rocket. 

A joint project of NASA and the US 
air force, the satellite is to test the effect 
of space radiation on advanced electron¬ 
ic components in addition to releasing 
its cargo of colourful chemicals. 

Boosted into an elliptical orbit that 
is to reach as high as 35,577 kilometres 
above the earth, the spacecraft is 
expected to release 24 aluminium canis¬ 
ters, during the next year, containing 
various chemicals such as barium, 
calcium and lithium which will form 
laige, glowing clouds that would allow 
NASA scientists to see normally invis¬ 
ible charged space particles and 
magnetic field lines. 

By observing the motion of the 
clouds, scientists will be able to 
measure electric fields in space, see how 
they interact with charged particles to 
form waves and better understand how 
the earth extracts energy from the solar 
wind, the stream of high-speed charged 
particles flowing from the sun. 

The first canisters arc to be relea¬ 
sed in September over the South Pacif¬ 
ic. The satellite releases will be aug¬ 
mented by chemical releases from 10 
sounding rockets launched from I*uerto 
Rico and the Marshall islands. The 
luminous clouds will be studied from 
the ground, from specially-equipped 
aircraft and from the satellite itself. 

Magellan near Venus 

agellan, a robot spacecraft 
armed with a sophisticated radar. 


is ready to rendezvous with Venus and 
begin an eight-month exploration and 
mapping of the earth’s nearest ne^h- 
bour. 

The craft approached .Venus at 
39,580 kmph. The rocket firing on 
August 10, 1990 slowed Magellan to 
29,600 kmph enough to put it into the 
planet’s orbital grasp. 

After a checkout period lasting 
until September 1, Magellan will use a 
powerful radar system to penetrate the 
dense clouds above Venus and gather 
images for a detailed map of tlfe baked 
surface of the torrid planet. 

Magellan was carried into space by 
the space shuttle Atlantis and released 
into earth orbit on May 4, 1989. An 
upper stage rocket engine was fired to 
send Magellan streaking out of earth 
orbit toward Venus. During its 15- 
month voyage, the spacecraft looped the 
sun, passed earth’s orbit once and then, 
sped towards its August meeting with 
Venus. 

MISCELLANY 

Bear Sanctuary near Hospet 

I ndia’s first sanctuary, exclusively for 
sloth-bears, is to be established near 
Kampli in Hospet taluk of Karnataka’s 
Bellary district. 

With the increase in the bear popu¬ 
lation and reports of sloth-bears raiding 
sugarcane fields and coconut planta¬ 
tions and attacking villagers it has been 
decided to establish the sanctuary 
which will cost nearly Rs 50 lakh. 
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ImprovB Your Word Powor 


1. amnesia: (a) loss of initiative (6) loss of health (c) 
loss of money {d) loss of memory. 

2. badtlash: (a) extreme reaction (A) rotation (c) 
explosion (d) target. 

3. chicaneiy: (a) trick (6) reception (c) concep¬ 
tion (d) expression. 

4. decimate: (a) explode (b) insult (c) abuse (d) 
kill. 

5. exacerbate: (a) lessen (b) aggravate (c) accede 
(d) exceed. 

6. flunkey, flunky: (a) superior (b) servant (c) in¬ 
ferior {d) ring-master. 

7. gibe (v), jibe: (a) appreciate (b) depreciate (c) 
mock (d) activate. 

8. haywire: (a) destroyed (b) depressed (c) dis¬ 
organized (d) impressed. 

9. invidious: (a) good-will (b) causing resentment 
(c) war-like (d) invigorating. 

10. jitter: (a) be confident (ft) be brave (c) be polite 


(d) be nervous. 

11. magnum opus: (a) unique opportunity (ft) rare 
enterprise (c) chief production (d) wonder. 

12. necromancy: (a) magic (ft) mystery (c) night¬ 
mare (d) pagan. 

13. obloquy: (a) pride (ft) discredit (c) faith (d) 
surprise. 

14. rescind: (a) cancel (ft) remit (c) permit (d) 
submit. 

15. scabrous: (a) virtuous (ft) indecent (c) pure 
(d) harmless. 

16. tycoon: (a) dacoit (ft) criminal (c) influential 
person (d) business magnate. 

17. unswerving: (a) wavering (ft) hesitant (c) con¬ 
servative (d) steady. 

18. wilt: (a) grow (ft) develop (c) droop (d) dry. 

19. yadc: (a) lecture (ft) sermonize (c) talk conti¬ 
nuously (d) meditate. 

20. zoom: (a) fsdl (ft) die (c) soar (d) convulse. 









Appointments Etc. 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Ghulam Mustafa Jatot. He has been 
appointed as the interim Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Pakistan following the dismissal 
of Benazir Bhutto government. 

Hukam Singh. He has been 
appointed Chief Minister of Haryana. 

P.K. Kathpalia. He has been 
appointed advisor to Governor of 
I*unjab. 

Dr Atjun K. Sengupta ■ He has been 
appointed Indian Ambassador to 
Belgium. 

Ramesh CkanderAwra. Hehasbetn 
appointed as Ambassador of India to 
Ireland. 

G. Parthasarthy: He has been 
appointed India’s High Commissioner 
to Cyprus. 

R. D. Kitson. Ht has been appointed 
as Chairman of the Railway Board and 
ex-officio Principal Secretary to Gover¬ 
nment of India. He succeeds Mr M.N. 
Prasad. 

S. R Gupta.'He has been appointed 
Managing Director of Air India. 

Dismissed 

Ms Benazir Bhutto: Prime Minister 


of Pakistan. 

Det't Aa/.'Deputy Prime Minister of 
India. 

Resigned 

Fianarst Das Gupta. Chief Minister 
of Haryana. 

Om Prakash CAaM/a/a.'Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Haryana. 

Rajan Jetly: Chairman and Manag¬ 
ing Director of Air India. 

Jagdeep Dhankar: Deputy Minister 
for Parliamentary Affairs in the Union 
Cabinet. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Gareth Evans: Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Australia. 

Died 

Laldenga:'Vht Mizo National Front 
President and former Chief Minister of 
Mizoram. 

AF.S. Talyarkhan. Well-known 
sports journalist and broadcaster. He 
was 9."5. 

MP. Birla: Leading industrialist of 
India. He was 72. 

C.N. C'hittaranjan: Vettr-M journa¬ 
list and freedom fighter. 


EVENTS 


JULY 

14— Prime Minister V.P. Singh resigns 
in protest against bringing back of 
Mr O.P. Chautala as the Chief 
Minister of Haiyana. 

—Janata Dal rejects V.P. Singh’s offer 
to quit. 

—L'fTE men kill more than 200 
Muslims in Sri Lanka. 

15— Blasts rip through Sind in Pakistan. 
More than 50 people are killed. 

16— O.P. Chautala resigns as Chief 
Minister of Haryana. 

—Soviet Union accepts United 
Germsmy’s NATO membership. 

—More than 1500 people are killed as 
\ 


earthquake strikes Manila, Philip¬ 
pines. 

17— 10 terrorists are among 27 people 
killed in l\injab. 

—INSAT-ID becomes operational. 

18— 34 Pakistan-trained militants arc 
killed by security forces in Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

—Jammu and Kashmir comes under 
President’s rule. 

—LISA withdraws support to 
Cambodian rebel coalition which 
includes the Khmer Rouge. 

19— The two-day Into-Pak talks end in 
Islamabad without achieving any 
significant breakthrough. 


23—Prime Minister V.P. Singh begins 
Soviet visit. 

26—South and North Korea sign an 
agreement to hold first inter- 
Korean Prime Ministers’ talks in 
Seoul on September 4-7, 1990. 

28— A radical black Muslim group seize 
the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet, of Trinidad and Tobago, 
in a coup attempt. 

29— The 14-day-long host^e drama in 
Assam ends with the relea^se of the 
General Manager of the Indian Oil 
Corporation’s Guwahati refinery, 
Mr H.K.L. Das, his son and driver 
in exchange for the release of 3 
ULFA activists. 

—12 militants are among 21 killed in 
Kashmir. 

—10 terrorists are among 19 killed in 
I\injab. 

30— 9 terrorists are among 25 killed in 
terrorist linked violence in Punjab. 

31— More thiui 600 people are killed in 
civil war in Liberia. 

AUGUST 

1— Mr Devi Lai, Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India, is dismissed. 

—Soviet Union ends press 
censorship. 

—.Mozambique decides to abandon its 
one-party State in favour of a multi¬ 
party system. 

—Reconciliation talks between Iraq 
and Kuwait, in their dispute over 
oil, border and money, collapse. 

2— Iraq invades Kuwait. 

—26 people including 8 terrorists are 
killed in Punjab. 

4—LTFE men kill 170 Muslims in Sri 
Lanka. 

6 — Ms Benazir Bhutto is sacked as the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. The 
Assembly is dissolved. 

7— African National Congress (ANC) 
suspends its armed struggle against 
the white racist South African 
regime. 

—8 security personnel and 10 terro¬ 
rists are among 26 killed in Punjab. 

8 — Iraq announces ‘‘unity” with Kuwait 
with President Saddam Hussain as 
President of the United country. 

—US troops move into Saudi Arabia. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 








Big Two Avert War 




Mikhii^<^0fba(At^ Por any a third 

IVotid War hes'him avertei^ evm though the Gu^ aim 
caused hy the poteoHibse^lra^Pimdent’ebiataHt 
aggressioH efgainst his tiny ne^fdioUf^KtmiSd. At one time 
a appeared as tf a laige-^cale amed epnfiict, iohidt would 
have made a terrible U>ortd-wide impaO, was inevitable, h 
was not President Sadddm tiussem s obstuta^ alone that 
gravely threea&ted peace. TkO U.& Pi^esideia tQO teemed 
determined to make a show of his eomtry’t mmatched 
military might. He fdt piqued ofoer the harsh reality that 
Iraq had dared to challenge the U.S. and hdd even threa¬ 
tened Washington’s oil-ritJi ptoteg)r-Saudi Anhia 

At the HAsinki sumrhit, fortmdtefy, good sense 
prevail^. Both the US- Ond the Sotiiet Union realised 
that peace should be speedily promoted, not war which, 
could prove ruinout to many countries, inchtding the dose 
supporters of ihe l^4rerJ\mm thtn^eim. As history indi¬ 
cates, no U^e-scAe, rnmh^ia ^i^fd toar, takes place 
without the direct or indipea adUl^t^wn of tl^ Super 
Powers. Since the end of the.Cold. Wnr the maUvcding 
factors and the moot causeslof riodfy between the giant 
Powers have receded into the pOr^routtd. As a resub, the . 
world is having the hng-awaited retydte from both wars cf 
nerves and actued dashes in theyrarious potential theatres 
of confiia. Both sides di^btyed commeidtcdde restraint, to 
quote Shakc^eaare, ”fi)r tins rduf, Much thanhs”. Peace gets 
another d^ce, whidi is 0tO4kegpqd 

But a recHsHc anafysis of joint oommmique issued 
after the summit dearly indicates dial db tker d^erences 
have not been sailed and dm sands pf oot^ia in die Gud ■■■ 
remain;, % ^ t^roadt of dm 

Sttymt Pbm«ri''l^dot ^a^jhed^erences 

mditaty dmsedom at any mst Kn&aded^sNe sources 
affim du UJ$.A and dtedovia Iftf^yidopt 
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THE MANDAL REPORT 

Ic 1* ■ unlvcnally kaowa fact that poverty 
knowa no caile diatinctlona. It baa bo reaerva- 
Uooa towarda the elaaa of people oa whom It la 
tightening Ita grip. Can anyone deny that aome 
Induatrlallata, profeaaionala and Ugh^raabing 
government oOlelala come under ihJa category 
of “backwardnaaa'’? Can anyone aerloualy 
argue that reaervallona mual be continued for 
tbeac people? Reaarvaiioaa ahould be there for 
everyone living below the poverty line, whatev¬ 
er be the caate. All who arc keen to eatabilah a 
caateleaa aoclety ahould convince our Prime 
Min later that there ahould certainly be 
progreaa for all but not on caate baala. 

Kumool P. Stvarani Fraaad 

When SO per cent of the country will be 
run by inefficient and incompatent people, the 
country will be doomed. And thla will affect 
everyone. People from the badtward claaaea 
are eapabie of working hard. And they ahould. 
laatead of aakiag for Joba, they ahould aak for 
fecllltiea to be better educated and thua dcaerve 
the Joba they aeek. Thare ia no dearth of joba 
for the brilliant. 

Paua Kauaar Mazhan 

Meaervationa are likely to compartmeata- 
liae the country. It will pit ctaaa againat daaa, 
caate againat caate, and ibrther damage the 
aocial fabric of the countty that ia already 
being ripped apart by dlffereocca baaed on rdi- 
gioB end region. Reacrvatlona will not elimin¬ 
ate the dividing tinea but inatitutlonallae them. 

laatead of roaervationa we muat provide 
for free, ualveraal, compulaory and effective 
education for the children of backward claaaea 
and tribca. The brilliant among them ahould be 
provided aeholarahipa for higher atudlea. 

If we with to build a united, forward- 
looking, aecttlar -India that uaoa ita vaat reacr- 
volr of brain power, thla ahould be done with a 
determined and honeat approach. 

Rootket Alok Pundir 

The rcacrvatlon policy haa perpetuated 
caate inttaad of abollahlng it. Every true Indian 
would like to aee fellow Indiana to make 
piogreat, irretpcctive of caate, etc. But proaper- 
ity ahould be aongbt by ualng proper toolt. The 
under-privileged ahould be provided all klnda 
of facililiea free of coat to enable them to get 
educated and compete for the beat Joba. An 
environment ahould be created whore they can 
gain knowledge and education. The reat would 
follow automatically. 

Banhura Somnath Paul 

We muat welcome the P.M.’c dedalon to 
eatend the ptovialon of roaervationa ia the 
tervlce for <>BCa by implemanting the Mandal 
CommlaaioB Report. Though more than four 
decadea have patted tlnoe we got indepen- 
denoe, more than 60-7(M of the OBCa are ttiU 
below the poverty line. The eeonomlo condl- 
tion of the OBCa indieetca that no terioua 
effect haa bean made to ralte their ttalua,.aa it 
waa done for the SCa/STa. Hence the nebd of 
the hanr ia to implement the Mandal Report. 


Reaervallona muat alto be provided to all poor 
people and the mlaoriliet who arc below the 
poverty line. 

Uthar Skariff M. Naushad 

CRISIS UPON CRISIS 

Your editorial “Criala upon Ciiala" (Sept, 
*90 iaeue) truly reflectt the preaent atate of 
politico in our country, laatead of putting ia 
caraeat efforte to aolve lodia’a complex nati¬ 
onal pioblema, our tcadcra are buoy pulling 
each other down. They do not teem to be acrl- 
out towarda the Ailfllmcnt of their reapontlbill- 
tiea towarda the teeming milliont whoae 
welfare ahould be accorded the blgheat prlor- 
Ity. 

DtUu SKS Rathor 

With regard to your editorial “Critit upon 
Criaia”, I diaagrec on certain polnta. 

Firatly, the greateat tervice to the nation 
that the National Front Government haa done 
ia to free the Gandhi family from Ita wrong 
belief that ruling over India la their “JANAM 
SIDH ADHIKAR**. 

Secondly, the eamcalaeaa of the N.F. 
Government ahould not be doubted; it haa 
brought in a number of good lawa and amead- 
menta and haa been trying to make other 
welcome atcuctural chaagea. 

Jatandkar Ajay Khullar 

DISTORTIONS IN INDIA’S DEMOCRACY 

To make India a real democratic State, 
Which our founding fathera dreamt of^ we have 
to reform our aocial aa well aa economic 
ayatem along with the political one; otherwiae 
poll reforma will be of little uae. 

It ahould not be forgotten that the roota of 
democracy emanate from the maaaea. 

Patna Kajesh Kumar Jha 

I am of the opinion that the lack of moral 
vaiuea among our Icadcra, adminlatratora and 
Ihoae who claim to be defeadera of the nation’a 
democratic aet-up haa led to the groaa and 
rampant corruption, electoral midpracticea and 
ceaaelaaa deteriomtlon la the aocial, economic 
and political flelda. 

Lakhmtma S.M. Kiunrau 

“AMEERI REKHA” AND POVERTY LINE 

It ia Indeed difficult to tackle problema 
like the paraiatent increaae la the economic 
diaparltiaa, but we ahould not give way to utter 
deapalr. If, even after becoming fliUy aware of 
the fact that the concept of “Ameeii Rekha” ia 
Impraetlcal, aomeone harpa on thla theme, it 
muat be regardad aa a part of aocial and politi¬ 
cal rhetoric. 

Unfortunately, Mr V,P. Singh haa Joined 
the group of politidana who believe in paying 
lip aervice to the concept of aodal and 
economic Juatiee. The concept of’’Amcerl 
Rekha” ia nothing but a demagogic idea to 
deodve innocent people. 

Raxaul Ix>keah Kunur Singh 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY RESOLUTION 
Unleaa and until we improve our run! 
economy and rectify the omiaelona, we cannot 
make India a rich country. No acbemc for 
economic davelopmant can be fmItAil unleaa it 
reaulta in the upllftment of the poverty-etdekea 
rural maaaea. 

Naccktpur Udaya Kumar Nanda 

UNITY OF GERMANY 
With reference to your Spedal Feature 
“Unity of Germany", it ia time for the people of 
India and Pakiatan to think of a aimilar type of 
confederation. In the changed envlronmant of 
the world, when the Cold War ia over and the 
Super Powera are coming doaer and doaar, we 
muat not be found wanting. The partition of 
India waa effected about the aamc time ae the 
pattltion of Germany and Korea; || brought 
with it cndleaa atreama of blood and aorrow. If 
the people of Germany can work for reunifica¬ 
tion and the Korcana can aeek reconciliation, 
why ahould we lag behind? 

It ia lime we ouraelvea forced the Gover¬ 
nment to let ua eroaa over the bordera, reach 
othera’ homea and eatabliah bonda of unity 
which will help la eatabliahlng a peacefol 
South Aaia. 

Kotdwara Chandra Mohan Siugh 

DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONS 
Many thanka to you for introducing the 
feature- “Dcacriptivc Queatlona”. In fact when 
I waa contemplating to write to you to urge 
introduction of aucb a feature, I diacovered, 
much to my joy (in tlfo September iaeue) thia 
feature already publiahad. The “C.M.” r^ly 
uttderatanda the nceda and problema of Ita 
Bumcroua readera and atrlvea to hdp ita read- 
era la every wey. Thia magaxlae ia truly our 
beat friend for guiding ua ia achieving our 
goal. Long live “C.M.” 

Nortk 24 /Jr Anupam Dele 

Pleaae accept my eongratulationa on 
publiahing a new and highly uaefol colunm for 
Bank P.O.c and Clerka examinationa-“Deaciip- 
tive Queatlona”. It will be of great help to thoac 
preparing for bank recruitment exami- 
nationa. 

Lucknaa Chandra Bhan Yadav 

Your deciaioa to meet the urgent need of 
thouaanda of atudenta, by publiahing a highly 
uaeftii feature-”Deacriptive Queatlona”—ia 
commendable. Anawera to thia type of quaa- 
tlone are not available In any other competitive 
magaxine. 

Pleaae accept my hearty thanka for atait- 
ing auch a uaeful feature. 

Dttkt Sujeet Kumar Mehia 

1 am a regular reader of “C.M.”. It ia the 
only magaxine which oovere almoat all 
braachea of knowledge and la anperb in 
character. In thla period of cut-throat oompeti- 
tion it la Indiapenaable for candidaiei for vari- 
oua oompetitiva examlnatioaa. 

The “Special Suppicmeata” in the May, 
June and Ait^at iaauea were excellent. It would 
be good to ooatlaue auch apodal aupplemanta. 
PkuUant Rameah Chandra 


May be you have recently qipeared In any 
competitive examination. 

We ahall be gratefbl if you could aanduathe 
qneation papara. The original papera will be 
ratumad dong with the poatage apant by you. 

Yoatr geatura will balighly appradated. 
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ERADICATION PLAN 


Reservations Quota 27% 

T he Union Government at long 
last announced, at the commen¬ 
cement of Parliament’s monsoon 
session, its acceptance of the Mandal 
Report according to which the quota 
of posts reserved for socially and 
educationally backward classes in 
Central Government services and 
public undertakings would be 27 per 
cent. The reservation would be 
applicable, in the first phase, to 
castes which are common on the lists 
prepared by the Mandal Commission 
and several States. Describing it as a 
“momentous decision of social 
justice", the Prime Minister said it 
was in accordance with the ruling 
National Front’s commitment to the 
people. 

The second Backward Classes 
Commission, under the chair¬ 
manship of the late Mr B.P. Mandal, 
was appointed on January 1, 1979. It 
gave its report on December 31,1980. 
Last April the Union Government 
designated the Ambedkar centenary 
year as the “Year of Social Justice”. 
The Government had since taken 
several measures for the benefit of 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 1'ribes 
and other weaker sections. These 
included removing injustice towards 
neo-Buddhists; vesting constituti¬ 
onal status and substantial powers in 
the National Commission for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

The backward classes identified 
by Mr B.P. Mandal constitute 52 per 
cent of the Indian population and an 
overwhelming percentage of these j 
are still extremely backward and j 
constantly oppressed and exploited. 
Over the years, politicians have deve¬ 
loped deep-rooted vested interest in 
perpetuating illiteracy and backwar¬ 
dness among our people. According 
to some observers, the system of 
reservations has created “oases of 
affluence amidst deserts of poverty 
and backwardness”. The divide is not 


just between forward and backward 
people but between the better off 
backward people and the rest of the 
backward classes. In fact the Mandal 
panel emphasised primarily the need 
to bridge the cultural economic 
chasm between the rich and the poor 
sections of society. 

In many progressive circles the 
decision is regarded as a political 
move, trigered by vote considerations 
and detcrimental to the growth of a 
healthy society. Numerous bureau¬ 
crats, educationists, students and 
housewives feel that the move is 
bound to increase caste violence in 
the long run as it would result in 
tremendous frustration to those 
denied jobs despite having obtained a 
higher percentage of marks. 

The benefits of reservation have 
actually been hogged by a small 
section of society. Some members of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes have been availing the facility 
generation after generation but there 
are many who have not availed them¬ 
selves of the benefit even once. 

Intense agitation:The announ¬ 
cement on reservations has led to 
intense agitations in large areas of the 
country. 'I’here have been many 
protest demonstrations, processions 
and even firings at youth mobs, seek¬ 
ing modification s in the quotas which 
in effect debar countless people from 
appointments and promotions in 
Government services. But the Prime 
Minister has declared that the Union 
Government is firm on implementing 
the Mandal Report. The agitation was 
particularly intense in Gujarat, U.P., 
Delhi and Haryana. 


D uring the past few weeks the 
V.P. Singh Government has 
been severely criticised not only by 
the parties such as the Congress (I) 
but also by the supporters and the 
constituents of the ruling alliance 
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itself—and even by M.P.s belonging 
to the Janata Dal. All in all, Mr V.P. 
Singh’s team has been having a tough 
time. The supporters of the regime 
have also been criticising each 
othcr-a sorry spectacle. 

The IIJP has been finding fault 
with the Union Government for 
pursuing an ill-conceived, weak 
policy on Kashmir, for being soft on 
I\injab termrists and fur not taking a 
positive line on the Ram janam 
Bhoomi issue. 

The CPM (which is a supporter 
of the National Government because 
it wants to keep out the Congress) 
accuses the Government of failing to 
honour the poll pledges to the 
people. Mr Jyoti Basu, the West 
Bengal Chief Minister, advised the 
Government to make the utmost 
endeavour to meet the political and 
economic challenges facing the 
country. He expressed much dissa¬ 
tisfaction at the inner bickerings in 
the Janata Dal. 

He regretted that the Gover¬ 
nment faced at least two major crises 
during the past few months because 
of its own “created problems”. He 
was referring to the stalemate result¬ 
ing from the reinstallation of Mr Om 
Parkash Chautala as the Haryana 
Chief Minister and the foiged letter 
episode for which the Deputy 
Prime Minister was wholly res¬ 
ponsible. 

Mr Basu pointed out that the 
image of the National Front had been 
badly tamisbed. But he conceded that 
there was no alternative to the pres¬ 
ent Central set-up. Mr V.P. Singh 
should, according to Mr Basu, 
strengthen the functioning of his 
ministry. 

The President of the Congress 
(I), Mr Rajiv Gandhi, has again 
described the V.P. Singh Ministry as 
unfit to govern; it “presents a ridicul¬ 
ous spectacle* because of its persis¬ 
tent internal contradictions and 
poliqr blunders. He felt sure that the 


National Front Government would 
soon fall because of its own contra¬ 
dictions and its bungling in every 
arena. 

Indians Gesture to Ne pal 

S everal plus points emerged from 
External Affairs Minister l.K. 
Gujral’s three-day official visit to 
Nepal early in August. He had cordial 
talks with Prime Minister K.P. Bhat- 
tarai. One, India has agreed to a Nepa¬ 
lese request to open three more 
transit points for non-Indian tourists 
along the border with U.P. Two, an 
Indian team of experts will visit Kath¬ 
mandu shortly to prepare a project 
report for a railway link in an attempt 
to reduce Nepal’s transit problems. 
Three, Mr Gujral called for a trade 
regime to put the economic and 
commercial relations between India 
and Nepal on a truly comprehensive 
basis. Under the proposed trade 
regime, Nepalese goods would be 
allowed unrestricted duty-free entry 
into.lndia, while Indian goods would 
continue to be subjected to duty for 
the transitional period “for protective 
purposes” to prevent an abrupt 
revenue loss. 

Nepal has been asked to meet 
some of India’s concerns: protection 
of the environment, harnessing of 
water resources of the common 
rivers, end Nepal’s reluctance in 
aioperating in vital areas. Mr Gujral 
made it clear that India and Nepal 
could develop full-fledged economic 
ties because of the advanced stage of 
development and size of the Indian 
ea>nomy. Nepal intends to adopt an 
open-door industrial policy to 
promote external investment. Nepal 
has suggested that as a leading indus¬ 
trial nation, India could play an 
important role in its close neigh¬ 
bour’s industrial development and 
help it in establishing a self-reliant 
economy. 

During his visit, Mr, Gujral 
assured India’s dose friendship and 
solidarity with the demqcr^icgover- j 


nment and people of the Himalayan 
kingdom. India has assured assis¬ 
tance in drafting Nepal’s new consti¬ 
tution. Two experts are expected in 
Kathmandu soon (one is Mr A.G. 
Noorani). 

On return to Ddhi, Mr Gujral 
disdosed that he had a cordial talk 
with King Bikram Shah Dev who 
described Mr Gujral’s Kathmandu 
visit as a notable event. It was the first 
by a senior Indian Minister since the 
formation of the National Gover¬ 
nment. They also discussed the 
future of SAARC. The King suggest¬ 
ed that India should take the lead in 
promoting regional cooperation. 

Union Minister Warns 
Tudiciarv 

T he long delay in securing justice 
and the diswncerting arrears of 
pending cases in courts have prompt¬ 
ed Union Law Minister Dinesh 
Goswami to sound the waning that if 
justice is not time-oriented, the judi¬ 
ciary itself may collapse, giving rise 
to “mafia and other illegal organised 
groups”. Extra-legal authorities are 
already raising their heads and 
posing a threat to our judicial and 
democratic system. 

Of course there is need to render 
timely justice so that the people may 
nut lose faith in the judicial system 
and seek redress through extra-legal 
authorities. There are about 1.8 
million cases pending in various 
High Courts of the country and more 
than 2,00,000 in the Supreme Court. 
He added that Government officials 
should take measures to reduce the 
arrears. 

One of the steps taken by the 
Government to reduce litigation is 
the introduction of a National Judicial 
Commission Bill in Parliament with 
the aim of ensuring justice for people 
without any delay. A top legal expert 
has suggested thatia Ugh-powered 
legal cell be set up to recommend 
mi^sures for reducing litigations, 
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,inci expediting justice. The Attorney 
General also said a committee be 
formed to screen cases before they 
are registered or filed. 

Checking Govt Litigation: For 

the majority of the cases the Gover¬ 
nment itself is the litigant. The 
Government cases range from petty 
disputes to points of law. Now the 
(kivemment has decided to take 
steps to reduce such litigation. The 
Law Ministers of various States 
favour the appointment of high-level 
screening committees in each Gover- 
timent department to semtinise and 
accept legitimate claims. Acceptance 
of legitimate claims by the Gover¬ 
nment would prevent it from being 
taken to courts by the people. The 
(rovemment should file cases and 
a.ppeals, only when a substantial 
question of law or miscarriage of 
justice is involved. The Law Minis¬ 
ters feel that the filing of cases and 
appeals by the Government has so far 
l)een a route to escape from accounta¬ 
bility. 

Common Strategy A^zinst 
Insurgency 

A il the seven North-Eastern 
States are planning a common 
strategy to deal with the insurgents 
operating from across the border 
according to the Mizoram Governor, 
Mr Swaraj Kaushal. Coordinated 
efforts are being made to implement a 
coordinated action plan. The former 
Advocate-General, who had drafted 
the Mizoram accord between Mr 
Laidenga and the Central Gover¬ 
nment, stated that all political parties 
and people were for its implementa¬ 
tion. 

Judging from the activities of the 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) it 
appears that all the secessionist 
forces in the region have joined 
hands to create trouble. 

Manipur and Mizoram have 
decided to organise coihmon comb¬ 
ing operations against the Hill 
People’s Convention (HPQ which 


recently launched an armed insur- 
gency for an autonomous district for 
the Himar people. The North eastern 
Council recently decided to exchange 
information and plan joint operation 
to curb terrorism. Insurgency had 
ended in Mizoram after signing of the 
accord in June, 1986. However, some 
new groups, including the HPC, have 
been creating problems for the State 
Government. The Mizoram Chief 
Minister was prepared for talks with 
any group on genuine demands, but 
the State Government would never 
encourage those who believe in viol¬ 
ence. 

Assam Elections Again Put 
Off? 

he Assam State Assembly 
elections, which were due in 
December, 1990, have again been 
postponed, thus upsetting the calcu¬ 
lations of the various political parties 
in the field. The Union Home Minis¬ 
ter, Mufti Mohammed Sayeed, disc¬ 
losed on September 4 that since the 
law and order situation had not 
improved in the State it would not be 
appropriate to hold elections. Viol¬ 
ence was continuing and the general 
situation was not conducive to hold¬ 
ing of free and fair elections. 

It may be recalled that a few years 
ago the Assembly elections in the 
State were the bloodiest on record. 
The State Assembly has 126 memb¬ 
ers, and it is due to elect 14 members 
to the Lok Sabha also. 

The Union Home Minister said 
that the State Government should 
take strong measures to improve the 
law and order situation. The Centre 
has insisted upon the Chief Minister 
to take certain measures and the AGP 
Government would have to take a 
political stand against ULFA The 
Assam Accord, he claimed, had been 
sincerely implemented and the 
updating of the Sectoral rolls, which 
was the responsibility of the State 
Government, had also been 


completed, according to his infotv 
mation. 

However, the Assam State autho¬ 
rities apparently do not accept the 
assessment of the Union Home 
Minister. Chief Minister Prafulla 
Kumar Mohanta indicated after the 
Mufti’s statement that elections for 
2061 village panchayats would be 
held in November. With effect from 
September 5, the Assam Panchayat 
Raj Act of 1986 would replace an 
earlier legislation of 1972. The 1986 
Act provides for a three-tier system 
of panchayats at the village, block and 
sub-divisional levels instead of the 
earlier two-tier system. 

New Right to Information 
Bill 

s part its all-out bid to im¬ 
plement its election commit¬ 
ments, the Janata Dal Government 
has decided to introduce in Parlia¬ 
ment legislation to give legal shape to 
the Right of Information. All 
enlightened citizens of this 
country have been demanding for 
years that this Right be made legal 
and not left at the discretion of the 
Government. 

It is understood that the Gover¬ 
nment will hold a country-wide 
debate to arrive at a broad consensus 
on the issue of providing legal shape 
to the Right of biformation. This has 
already been done in part through 
the Prasar Bharati Bill passed by 
Parliament during its monsoon 
session. 

A study group on this question 
recently submitted its report to the 
Union Government. This report is 
now being processessed and it is 
believed that the legislation would be 
simple and the right will be made a 
constitutional one. 

Official Secrets Act: Steps 
would also be taken to amend the 
Official Secrets Act after giving legal 
shape to the right to information,—an 
election pledge of the National Front 
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Government. Speaking at the func¬ 
tion, Mr Upendra reiterated the Nati¬ 
onal Front Government’s commit¬ 
ment to the freedom of the press and 
assured that nothing would be done 
to hamper it. 

Right to work: It is reliably esti¬ 
mated that implementation of the 
right to work will cost the e.xchequer 
Rs 12,000 crorc to Rs 1.1,000 crore at 
the current level. 1’he task, though 
challenging, is not impossible to 
accomplish. I'he Government would 
strive to absorb the maximum 
number of unskilled labour in the 
employment generation schemes, 
according to the Minister concerned. 
The total number of job-seekers with 
the employment exchanges at the end 
of May 1990 was about 33 million. 
Not all those registered with the 
employment exchanges w ere “neces¬ 
sarily unemployed”. 

India O pp oses Iraq-Kuwait 
Merger 

I n accordance with its policy of 
opposing all types of aggression 
and illegal occupation of other 
nations’ territory, the CJovemment of 
India has more than once affirmed 
that it docs not recognize the Iraq- 
Kuwait merger recently announced 
by President Saddam Hussein. 
India maintains its diplomatic 
relations with Kuwait without 
interruption. 

The special envoy of Kuwait, Mr 
Rasheed a! Ameer, who met Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh and the External 
Affairs Minister, Mr I.K. Gujral, on 
Septembers, urged that India and the 
rest of the world community should 
take a firm stand on the issue and 
condemn Iraqi aggression outright. 
Both the Kuwait spokesman and the 
Indian leaders agreed that all foreign 
(Iraqi) forces should quit Kuwait 
territoiy and speedily restore 
Kuwait’s sovereignty. Both sides 



agreed that the crisis should be 
resolved through peaceful negotia¬ 
tions. The Kuwait envoy and the 
Indian spokesmen reiterated their 
opposition to the use of force in inter¬ 
state relations. 

For many days there was doubt in 
the minds of other countries about 
India’s stand on the issue, but Mr I.K. 
Gujral has made the position quite 
clear. 

India’s New Uliteracv 
Eradication Plan 

A s the next move to pursue the 
illiteracy eradication progra¬ 
mme the national literacy mission 
has evolved a new technique. The 
aim is to ensure effective mobiliza¬ 
tion and participation of learners. 
This new method known as 
“Improved pace and content of 
learning (IPCL), is based on three 
factors—programme duration, 

programme content and visible 
results. 

The new strategy, to be intro¬ 
duced on a selective basis during 
1990-91, aims at designing three sets 
of primers, corresponding to three 
levels of learning. Each level will be a 
progression or improvement from 
the other. 

Since the three primers are 
based on the principles of progres¬ 
sion in learning, the learner, through 
a process of intensive self-evaluation 
at the end of each lesson and a final 
evaluation at the end of each primer, 
would be able to see for himself 
the pace and progress of learning, 
it is believed. The new system 
would greatly motivate the learn¬ 
ers and would also instil an 
element of self-confidence to 
progress. 

The mission has designed a 
detailed operational strata involv¬ 
ing 20 States and resource centres in 
preparation of the multi-graded and 


integrated primers for IPCL. The 
main objective of NLM is to impart 
functional literacy to 80 million illi¬ 
terate persons in 15-35 age group by 
1995. 

The harsh reality is that the 
Government has failed to meet the 
target set for providing functional 
literacy to the 30 million illiterate in 
the country by 1990. It has been able 
to impart elementary learning to only 
about 16 million people during the 
last two years. The adult literacy 
mission started one year behind 
schedule. 

Union Minister of State for 
Human Resource Development, 
Chimanbhai Mehta, said on the eve 
of the International Literacy Day that 
the ultimate target was to impart 
functional literacy to 80 million 
people in the 15-35 age group by 
1995. While the mission required 
Rs 25 crore, the Government has 
so far released only Rs 2 crore for 
the task. 

New Education Policy: Greater 
decentralisation of education, 
including operation blackboard, a 
realistic time-bound programme 
for vocational education and 
reorientating higher education for 
rural development have been 
emphasised by the Acharya Rama- 
murti Review Committee on 
Education. 

The 17-member committee, 
appointed in May has not condemned 
the National Policy on Education 
(NPE) of the Congress government 
but has looked at it critically. It has 
questioned a few concepts and philo¬ 
sophies like that of the Navodaya 
schools and tried to point out lacunae 
where they exist. It does not favour 
the non-fonnal education system. 
The committee also seeks to reintro¬ 
duce the common «chool or neigh¬ 
bourhood school concept in urban 
areas. 
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Giant Powers* Summit on 
Gulf Crisis 

T he Summit talks between Presi¬ 
dent Geotge Bush and President 
Gorbachov in Helsinki, the capital of 
Finland, on Sunday (Sept 9) 
conformed to expectations of shrewd 
observers around the worid. The 
summit resulted in a broad agree¬ 
ment on several aspects of the Gulf 
crisis and, in effect, averted a large- 
scale armed conflict which seemed 
imminent. 

There were admittedly diffe¬ 
rences on certain perceptions, but the 
Super Powers agreed on the main 
issue: that the Iraqi forces must pull 
out of Kuwait territory. The two 
world leaders also agreed that the 
comprehensive UN resolutions on 
the issue should be implemented by 
all nations. Even more important, 
they agreed that the international 
community must enforce the actions 
against Iraq as provided for in the UN 
resolutions. 

There are doubts, however, 
whether the proposed sanctions will 
prove really effective and persuade 
Iraq to reverse its aggression. A 
notable aspect of the summit accord 
was that, by and large, both the U.S. A., 
and the Soviet Union were on the 
same side of the fence and did not 
show their differences of approach 
except bn minor issues such as 
supply of food and relief to the 
victims of the aggression as well as 
the stranded people. Restraint 
marked the summit session throug¬ 
hout. Thus the main objective of the 
two Powers—to demonstrate to the 
world that they stand united in their 
broad strategy towards Iraq—was 
achieved. 

Both leaders dutifully endorsed 
the UN resolutions for peacefully 
ending the Gulf conflict and backed 
away from a military solution in the 
day-long summit. AJoint Soviet-U.S. 
statement released at the end of the 



meeting read: ‘Nothing short of the 
complete implementation of the 
United Nations resolution is accep¬ 
table.* 

Asked whether there would be 
war over the Gulf conflict, Mr Bush 
replied: “I hope that we can achieve a 
peaceful solution.” On his part, Mr 
Gorbachov’s spokesman told repor¬ 
ters there was considerable emphasis 
on the UN role in solving the crisis. 
The Soviet spokesman stressed the 
importance of the UN engagement 
against Iraq, adding: ‘It is very impor¬ 
tant that we have eng^ed the UN 
structure in the situation which will 
have great consequences." 

President Bush’s assurances 
about pulling out American troops 
from the area as soon as Iraq is disci¬ 
plined are evidently intended to allay 
apprehensions about a permanent 
U.S.-Western Gulf presence just 
south of the Soviet border. 

The agreement on developing 
long-term regional security struc¬ 
tures, once the present crisis is 
resolved, should (according to 
neutral commentators) alert the non- 
aligned States to take the initiative to 
devise such structures on their own. 

American spokesman feel that 
the two leaders had agreed on the 
overall course—the path that the UN 
chalked out for removing Iraq forces 
from Kuwait and restoring the legi¬ 
timate government in Kuwait. 
Meanwhile, the Emir of Kuwait 
appealed, from his place of exile in 
Saudi Arabia, to all countries to adopt 
decisive measures to end the Iraqi 
occupation of his territory. 

Libya’s plan for ending crisis: 

The Government of Libya stated on 
Septembers that Saudi Arabia’s King 
Fahd had welcomed a Libyan plan to 
resolve the Gulf crisis, calling for 
Iraq’s withdrawal from most of 
Kuwait, in return for a strategic island 
and an oilfield, according to a report 
from Nicosia. 

The Libyan news agency, JANA, 
said the plan, of which it gave no 
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details, was outlined to the Saudi 
monarch by Col Mustafa Kharoubi, 
an envoy of the Libyan leader, Col 
Muammar Gaddafi, at a meeting in 
Jeddah. 

Kuwait’s Foreign Minister said 
the Libyan plan envisaged Iraq keep¬ 
ing Kuwait’s Bubiyan island at the 
head of the Gulf and the Kuwaiti half 
of the Rumeilah oilfield in return for 
withdrawing from the rest of the 
Emirate. 

(Iraq has long sought control of 
Bubiyan to e.xpand its narrow outlet 
to the (julf, and accused Kuwait of 
“stealing” from the Rumeilah oilfield 
protruding into Kuwait from 
southern Iratj.) 

But Kuwait’s Sheikh Sabah al- 
Ahmed al-Sabab rejected the plan, 
which also involved lifting the U.N. 
embargo against Iraq. 

Iraq’s strategy: In retrospect, it 
is clear that President Saddam 
Hussein played a subtle game, 
quietly strengthening his position in 
Kuwait and placing the world 
community at a disadvantage by 
accomplishing his aim in a sudden, 
speedy .stroke. Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein masterfully mobi¬ 
lised the international media and 
riveted world attention on the fate of 
foreign hostages in Iraq. He quietly- 
strengthened his hand. 

In Kuwait, where the Persian 
Gulf crisis began in August, he 
consolidated his assets, intensifying 
what diplomats describe as a laigc- 
scalc colonisation campaign to settle 
Iraqis in the opulent vilas of Kuwait 
city that were abandoned by their 
fleeing occupants, .^nd he main¬ 
tained his siege of the nearly 30 
embassies surviving without elec¬ 
tricity, running water or sufficient 
medical care since defying his order 
to close down. 

At home, the Iraqi Ptesident 
stepped up war preparations nation¬ 
wide, calling up tens of thousands 
more civilians for the r^Iar army. 


hastening training of the one- 
million-strong civilian Popular Army 
and enforcing strict rationing of vital 
commodities cut off by an internati¬ 
onal embargo. 

Such is the shape of Hussein’s 
evolving battle plan in what has now 
become a “war of nerves” between 
himself and the world Powers ranged 
around him—a propaganda war- 
staged against the backdrop of a 
military stalemate. 

Formal End of Iraq-Iran 
War 


P laying another trump-card, 

designed to win overthe Iranians 
and establish his peace motives. 
President Saddam Hussein has taken 
steps to formally end the 8-year old 
Iran-Iraq war (1980-88). 

In mid October the Iraqi Presid¬ 
ent announced acceptance of Iran’s 
terms for a settlement of the dispute 
that led to the disastrous Gulf War. 
Both are non-aligned countries but 
the repeated initiatives of the Non- 
Aligned Movement (NAM) leaders to 
bring the pointless hostilities to an 
end failed, largely because of the, late 
Attaullah Khomeini’s so-called “reli¬ 
gious crusade”. 

On September 9, the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister, Mr Tariq .Aziz, 
arrived in Teheran at the head of a 
high-ranking economic and political 
delegation. He was met at Teheran’s 
Mehrabad international airport by 
his Iranian counterpart, Mr Ali Akbar 
Velayati. 

Observers believe Mr Aziz’s visit 
will aint at securing supplies of medi¬ 
cines and food to Iraq, suffering from 
a U.N.-8ponsored blockade following 
its August 2 invasion of Kuwait, and 
to investigate the possibility of a regi¬ 
onal alliance s^ainst the US and its 
friends in West Asia. 

Mr Aziz is likely to propose a 
joint front against the pro-Westcm 
Arab countries, mainly Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, observers said. They 


felt an Iraq-Iran alliance, with Yemen, 
the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (PLO), Sudan and Libya also 
joining, could even persuade Jordan’s 
King Hussein to enter. Other likely 
candidates would be Algeria, Tunisia 
and Mauritania. 

The Iraqi president on August 17 
agreed to withdraw troops from Iran¬ 
ian territory occupied during the Gulf 
War. 

Political Transformation in 
Saudi Arabia 

I nevitably, the Iraqi military chal¬ 
lenge has had its repercussions on 
the internal political set-up in the 
distinctly conservative Saudi Arabia, 
which is next door to Iraq. It is widely 
believed that Saudi Arabian society is 
likely to get transformed along with 
the country’s social, military and 
foreign policies. 

In a far-reaching directive King 
F'ahd called upon government autho¬ 
rities to make it easier for women to 
participate in the fields of nursing, 
civil and medical' assistance 
programmes. 

The directive, made public on 
September 5, also orders the expan¬ 
sion of the armed forces by opening 
the way to university graduates to 
enroll into military training 
programmes immediately in all 
branches of the Saudi armed forces. 

These moves were part of what 
appears to a growing mobilisation of 
Saudi public opinion for what many 
Saudis believe is an inevitable milit¬ 
ary clash with Iraq. 

Saudi Diplomacy: lliere is 
also mounting evidence of a signifi¬ 
cantly higher profile for Saudi diplo¬ 
macy in regional politics, with a clear 
assertiveness of Saadi views within 
the League of Arab Nations and 
toward Arab countries like Jordan, 
Yemen and the P^estine Liberation 
Organisation, whii^ are believed to 
have conspired with Iraq. 
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Meanwhile, there have been 
close diplomatic contacts between 
Saudi Arabia and the Soviet Union 
u hich has not failed to take advantage 
<it the increasing suspicions and 
hostility between the Arabs and 
President Bush. The Saudi Arabian 
Foreign Minister, Prince Saud al- 
Faisal, said that he expected early 
establishment of diplomatic tics with 
the Soviet Union. There are serious 
contacts between Saudi Arabia and 
the Soviet Union. “We expect 
Kiyadh-Moscow official links in a few 
days”, Prince Saud said. 

The Saudi Arabian Foreign 
Minister is scheduled to visit the 
.Soviet Union soon. Commenting on 
the Helsinki summit between the 
U.S. President, Mr George Bush, and 
the Soviet President, Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachov, Prince Saud said “the 
two Super Powers continue ainfir- 
niations to abide by United Nations 
Security Council resolutions.” 

'I'he toughening stand of Saudi 
.\rahia in its foreign policy is becom¬ 
ing more evident eveiy day, as is the 
new alliances the countiy is forming 
in the region, primarily with Egypt, 
Morocco and perhaps Syria against 
Iraq, the PLO, Jordan and Yemen. 

Impact on P.L.O.: Reacting 
sharply to the Big-Power summit 
resolution, especially the stand taken 
by the U.S. President, Iraq asserted 
on September 10 that President Bush 
had shown his “spite and anger” 
against the Arabs by refusing to link 
the settlement of the Gulf crisis with 
the Palestinian issue which had been 
hanging fire for several years. The 
summit verdict, therefore,-heightens 
the tragedy of the Palestinians who 
have been suffering intensly under 
Israeli occupation, enforced with U.S. 
support. While Mr George Bush, 
according to the Iraqi President, had 
promoted his imperialist ambitions 
to control the oil wealth of the region, 
he had forgotten the sufferings of the 
Palestinians. 

EaTiier,-.the U.S. had cautioned 


Mr Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation, 
that the latter’s adamant posture 
would do him much harm. So, Mr 
Arafat should distance himself from 
the Iraqi tangle. A State Department 
official told “Asian News Internati¬ 
onal” that the U.S. Administration 
was expecting strong protests and 
expressions of concern from US 
Congress over Mr Arafat’s pro-Iraq 
stand. 

The US official said that “we will 
have to see where the dust settles 
after the Gulf crisis". But pointing to 
P.L.O.’s vote against the Arab League 
decision in Cairo for enforcing 
economic and military blockade of 
Iraq, the U.S. official said: “Yes, there 
will be repercussions”, Washington 
does see the Palestinians as “traditi¬ 
onal friends” of Iraq and the P.L.O. as 
having received financial support 
from President Saddam Hussein. US 
officials contend that PLO could have 
taken a muted stand. 

Another issue is the growing 
Palestinian uprising in Israeli-occu¬ 
pied West Bank and Gaza, which has 
turned from hundreds to thousands 
of protestors since President 
Hussein’s call to the US to ask Israel 
to withdraw from occupied territories 
as a pre-condition to Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwait. 

Union of two Koreas now 
Certain 

T he widely welcomed decision of 
the people of P>ast Germany and 
West Germany to forge unity of the 
two parts of the country from the first 
week of October has had welcome 
repercussions in Korea. It is widely 
believed that as a result of top-level 
talks between the leaders of the two 
Koreas, a union will emeige within a 
few weeks. Thus these two post-war 
enemies will, in effect, “do a 
Germany". 

The visit of the North Korean 
Prime Minister, accompanied by a 


strong military delegation to Seoul, 
the South Korean capital, aroused 
much worldwide interest and specu¬ 
lation. It was the highest level North- 
South contact since the Korean War. 
It is expected that the talks will be 
followed by another round late in 
October and then, possibly, by a Kim 
II Sung-Roh Tae Woo summit. 

Neither North Korea’s internal 
policies nor its political rhetoric 
suggest that its leaders are about to 
gamble on Perestroika. They despe¬ 
rately need credits, technology and 
respectability, but want these 
without yielding an inch to foreign 
influences. 

The startling change in Soviet- 
South Korean relations, marked by 
the meeting between Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachov and the South Korean 
President, Mr Roh Tae Woo, in June 
seems to be pushing through North 
Korean Policy. 

West German-Soviet agree¬ 
ment: On September 7, the West 
German and Soviet governments 
hammered out the basis of an agree¬ 
ment on the withdrawal of 3,80,000 
Soviet troops from East Germany in 
an 18-hour marathon negotia¬ 
tions. 

The two governments agreed on 
the outline of a financial accord on 
the troops withdrawal, but fell short 
of agreement on the sum West 
Germany will provide to re-locate 
Soviet troops. 

China Warns of Global 
Unrest 

W hile the Soviet Union and 
many of the East European 
Republics have already resolved, 
officially or unofficially, to disown 
communism and socialism, China 
still pursues the traditional orthodox 
line and refuses to march witli the 
times. The Beijing authorities have 
refused to learn any lesson from the 
massive pro-democratg' demonstra¬ 
tions and marches staged by Chinese 
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youth over a year ago. The Chinese 
leaders have also rejected the Peres¬ 
troika doctrine practices as adopted 
by the Soviet Union under the 
leadership of President Gor¬ 
bachov. 

Early in September the authori¬ 
tative newspaper “Beijing Review” 
cautioned again that if China gives up 
socialism, the ensuring inequalities, 
disorder and civil war would force 
tens of millions of refugees into 
neighbouring countries and cause 
international unrest. 

In an editorial headed “China’s 
stability—a responsibility to the 
world”, the review said that after the 
rapid changes in Eastern Europe, 
some foreigners had hoped that 
China would follow suit in the belief 
that “socialism had come to an end”. 
However, it said, China’s achieve¬ 
ments under 40 years of socialism 
“are without comparison in old China 
and by no means inferior to other 
countries under similar conditions 
but practising capitalism”. 

It added that if China, with a 
population of 1.1 billion, gave up 
socialism, it would lead to polarisa¬ 
tion between the rich and the poor 
and that even if 100 million became 
wealthy, it would leave a billion in 
poverty. The weekly said the overw¬ 
helming majority would never let this 
happen and that the motive of many 
people who joined last year’s turmoil 
in Beijing was actually anti-capitalist 
but some “plotters” were demanding 
capitalism. 

End of two more 
Dictatorships 

ollowing the winds of demo¬ 
cracy currently blowing almost 
all over the worid, two more notori¬ 
ous dictatorships are to end ii^ the 
near future. 

After ruling Indonesia' with an 
iron hand for more than 20 years, the 
President, Mr Suharto, is cautiously 
easing the political restrictions. But 


critics say the move does not go far 
enough to stem swelling demands for 
greater equity and pluralism. 

Ever since he came to power in 
1967 after a Communist-led coup 
attempt in 1965, Mr Suharto and the 
military-dominated regime have 
restricted political freedom saying 
economic development cannot take 
place without political stability. The 
results, at least on the economic 
front, have been impressive. This 
became known on September 5. It 
needs to be noted that political dissi¬ 
dents have recently become more 
vocal in criticising social inequities 
in the country. 

Change in Sudan: The Presid¬ 
ent of the Sudanese Revolutionary 
Command Council, General Omar El 
Beshir, announced early in Septem¬ 
ber that the Sudanese Army would 
transfer power to the people in the 
immediate future. After 30 years of 
dictatorship and a single party 
system, we are convinced that the 
people arc capable of managing their 
affairs themselves, the General said 
during an address to the Libyan 
People’s General Congress. 

He said consultations were 
currently underway in Sudan to 
er.able power to be transmitted to the 
people of the country. The struggle 
for power had cost all Sudanese 
dearly. 

U.S. opts Out of Afi(han 
War 

eliable reports from Wa¬ 
shington indicate that the U.S. 
has opted out of the last battle of the 
Cold War in which it was engaged for 
many years. It has finally decided to 
terminate its involvement in Afgha¬ 
nistan and has adopted the line now 
chosen; in a U-tum of policy the U.S. 
has renounced the “Resistance” it 
had backed for long and has virtually 
accepted the regime in Phnom Penh. 
Afghanistan and Cambodia were 
seen as Soviet interventions either 


directly (in case of Afghanistan) or 
indirectly via Vietnam (in case of 
Cambodia). An important aspect is 
that the Americans are freeing them¬ 
selves from the “extra baggage” of a 
such resistance leaders as Pol Pot in 
Cambodia and Gulbadin Hekmatyar 
in Afghanistan. 

The U.S. Senate Intelligence 
Committee has recommended that 
covert aid to the Afghan Mujahideen 
for the fiscal year beginning October 
1, 1990, be slashed by dne-third. So 
the figure of U.S. aid of ($300 million, 
the figure promised this year) will be 
cut by $ 100 million to $ 200 million. 
This is the first time there has been a 
cut in American assistance to the 
Mujahideen since May, 1979, when , 
the CIA launched its covert action 
programme in Afghanistan in 
support of the Mujahideen and in i 
cooperation with Pakistan’s Inter- 
Services Intelligence. 

The chief objective, which the 
Americans had set before themselves 
in Afghanistan, namely the withd¬ 
rawal of Soviet troops, has long been 
accomplished. As the Americans say, 
“our patience and money won’t last 
indefinitely if all that we see is an 
Afghan civil War.” Even the nature of 
the Afghan conflict has been trans¬ 
formed from a proxy war between the 
Super Powers to a festering ideologi¬ 
cal and seaarian conflict. 

Pakistan itself has agreed to the 
phased repatriation of Afghan refu¬ 
gees under U.N. auspices, thereby 
delinking the humanitarian aspects 
from the political questions in the 
Afghan conflia. This change has 
come despite stiff opposition from 
the Mujahideen leaders based in 
Pakistan most of whom have 
denounced it as a “betrayal”. Even the 
international humanitarian assis¬ 
tance for Afghan refugees is drying 
up. The fact of the matter is that 
Pakistan’s Afghan policy has been 
overtaken by events both in our 
vicinity and in the broader internati¬ 
onal domain. 
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All-out Offensive in Lanka 

T he highly destructive civil war 
in Sri Lanka continues, with 
Government forces determined to 
capture all areas occupied by the 
militants and eliminate LTTE 
menace. Serial bombing by the air 
force and other measures have 
enabled- the authorities to occupy 
Jaffna city and adjacent areas. There 
have been hundreds of casualties. 
President Premadasa’s repeated 
efforts for a negotiable settlement, 
with LTTE have failed. The economy 
of the island has been ruined as a 
sequal to the continuing crisis. 

LTTE Seeks Division of 
Lanka: The war being fought in Sri 
Lanka between the Tamil Tigers and 
the Government forces continues 
with short breaks. LTTE has lately 
been suffering heavy casualties but 
the prospects of a settlement have 
receded because of LTl’E leaders’ 
declaration that they will continue 
fighting until their goal of Eelam—an 
independent State for the Talnil 
speaking people, carved out of the 
island republic, is achieved. This was 
made clear by the General Secretary 
of the Tigers political wing—for the 
first time since hostilities broke out 
between the Tigers and the Sri 
Lankan Government. 

Accusing the Sri Lankan Gover¬ 
nment and President Premadasa of 
“insincerity”, he warned that “we are 
a determined lot of people and we will 
fight to the very end”. He added that 
Colombo had shown bad faith by 
keeping up its army in the north and 
east, even when the negotiations 
were going on. Anti-LTTE Tamil 
groups in Sri Lanka are trying to 
resolve their differences to ensure 
that exploitation of the schism within 
the Tamil community by the Sri 
Lankan Government does not mean 
end of the concessions granted to 
them by the 1987 Into-Sri Lanka 
Accord. 

A major issue is the govern¬ 


ment’s attempts to delink the tempo¬ 
rarily merged northern and eastern 
provinces. In fact, from the days of 
the former President Jayewardene, 
Colombo’s argument against the 
merger of the two provinces had 
greatly worried the Muslims in the 
east. "The Muslims had been encou¬ 
raged by the Government to seek a 
separate council for themselves. The 
Tamil groups are hoping to convince 
the Muslims that they could have an 
autonomous council within the 
North-Eastern provincial adminis¬ 
tration. 

If the SLMC, TULF and the 
EPRLF come to an agreement on this, 
it would not be diffrcult to get the 
PLOTE, ENDLF and TELO to agree 
to the suggestion. Every Tamil group 
agrees that both the ruling United 
National Party and the opposition are 
together in their determination to 
stop the merger of the two provinces. 

Bid for new Economic 
Order 

I ndia and Brazil have been held up 
as outstanding examples of deve¬ 
loping countries which had achieved 
a high degree of sophistication in 
technology; their examples showed 
what other Third World countries 
could do if they cooperated among 
themselves. This was done by Mr 
Andres Perez, who hosted a crucial 
session of the South Commission 
consisting of chief executives and 
other eminent personalities of the 
developing world at Caracas 
(Venezu). 

The former Tanzanian President, 
Mr Julius Nyerere, is head of the 
commission and India’s Or Man 
Mohan Singh is Secretary-Generai. 
The eighties have been described as 
“the evil, perverse decade” for Latin 
America and some of the other coun¬ 
tries whose GNP fdl during that 
period. The South is now determined 
to see that this does not happen 
again. The importance of establish¬ 


ing a new economic order, which was 
now heavily tilted in favour of the 
developed countries, in institutions 
like the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) has been emphasised. 

'The Venezuelan President urged 
that the developing countries must 
give up the habit of always looking up 
to the North and deal with theirprob- 
lems through self-reliance and 
cooperation with other developing 
countries. 

There must also be common 
negotiating positions in the South, as 
the industrialised countries of the 
North had in international negotia¬ 
tions. “We have recognised our 
errors and our deficiencies.” 

There are great possibilities of 
South-South cooperation, which had 
been held back by lack of communi¬ 
cation among the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Africans Give up Violence 

A significant step forward to faci¬ 
litate the early end of apartheid 
and introduction of reforms in South 
Africa was taken when the African 
National Congress (ANQ announced 
that it had suspended its armed 
struggle with immediate effect. 
However, it pledged its campaign 
against apartheid will continue unin¬ 
terrupted. The announcement came 
after lengthy talks between the South 
African President, Mr F.W. de Klerk, 
and the ANC leader. Dr Nelson 
Mandela. In a joint statement the two 
leaders spoke of a commitment to 
work for a peaceful solution. 

The ANC launched its armed 
struggle 30 years ago after it was 
banned by the white racist regime. 
The suspension of the struggle is of 
symbolic importance to President de 
Klerk who may now try to appease 
the hard core right-wing whites 
towards his political reforms. There 
were sharp exchanges on the role of 
the police. An agreement was 
reached on the definition of political 
prisoners to be freed in the phased 
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programme of release. The Pretoria 
regime would review various security 
laws; it has lifted the state of emer¬ 
gency in the Natal region. 

'Phe talks appeared to have 
removed obstacles to full negotia¬ 
tions and the ANC would soon hold 
exploratory talks on how to go about 
in drawing up a new Constitution. 

The S. African Government has 
also agreed to scrap immediately 
certain security legislation, particu¬ 
larly the Internal Security Act which 
impedes free political activity and 
makes membership of a communist 
party illegal. 

Despite intense pressure from 
the Government and many Western 
nations anxious for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, Mandela insisted there would 
be no ceasefire until the Government 
made equal concessions. The agree¬ 
ment has been widely welcomed. 

N-free World Improbable 

C hancellor Kohl of West Ger¬ 
many has rejected any idea of a 
world without a nuclear deterrent. He 
asserts that "a minimum of nuclear 
weapons” is necessary to “guarantee 
our security into the future”. The 
weapons are necessary in the global 
concept, he said while addressing the 
Inter-parliamentary Disarmament 
Conference in Bonn. 

According to Mr Kohl, it is “a 
utopian demand to seek a world free 
from nuclear weapons”. He described 
those wanting to do away with 
nuclear weapons as “the great 
simplists”. After all, nuclear deter¬ 
rent had been responsible for ensur¬ 
ing the longest period of peace in 
recent history. However, he was 
silent on the suggestion to replace 
short-range nuclear missiles located 
in his country by airborne tactical 
missiles. 

This is being interpreted, to mean 
that the West German Government is 
manoeuvring to have the nuclear 
missiles removed from German soil. 


Bonn’s real worry is the Soviet objec¬ 
tions on the issue in the conventional 
arms negotiations in Vienna. 

Deep Turmoil in Pakistan 

D uring the past few weeks almost 
all parts of Pakistan, especially 
those active in Islamabad, Lahore 
and Karachi, have been gripped by 
political uncertainty and horse trad¬ 
ing of the worst kind. The general 
election is at present fixed for Octob¬ 
er 24, and the indications are that no 
serious move will be made by Presid¬ 
ent Ishaq Khan or other political 
leaders to postpone the election. As a 
result, there has been hectic activity 
in all major cities because on the 
result of the elections depends the 
future of Pakistan and its people. 

Fresh political alliances and 
groupings are being forged and each 
political party has been trying to fina¬ 
lise its list of poll candidates. There 
has been intense bargaining over 
nominations, with many claimants 
for each crucial seat. As usual, there 
are threats of breaking away and of 
factionalism if any party denies the 
eagerly sought mandate by the aspi¬ 
rants. 

Mr Nawaz Sharif’s IJI, like other 
parties, is also facing difficulties in 
selecting its nominees. It wants to 
accommodate some of the PPP 
members who defected to the IJI 
recently but this is being resented by 
those who stood by it through thick 
and thin. 

All the members of the nine- 
party IJI alliance who won in the 1988 
election have staked their claim and 
just behind them are those members 
of the party who were runners-up to 
the PPP victors in that poll. 

The 01 has decided to make its 
parliamentary board the final arbiter 
for the selection of candidates. To 
avoid further dissensions, the JJI is 
attempting to secure assurances from 
all prospective candidates that they 
vrill .abide by the parliamentary 
board’s decisions. 


The ousted PPP is working 
quietly but earnestly. It has already 
entered into an electoral alliance with 
the Tehrik-i-Istiqlal of former Aii 
Marshal Asgar Khan. It hopes to rope 
in the Awami National Party (ANP) of 
Khan Abdul Wali Khan, which has 
developed differences over the allo¬ 
cation of seats with the IJI. 

Bid to disqualify Benazir: A 

highly disconcerting move, which 
might ruin the prospects of early 
restoration of democracy, is the 
cleverly hatched conspiracy to 
disqualify Benazir Bhutto from 
contesting the elections. Several refe¬ 
rences have been made before a 
special tribunal in Karachi against 
the deposed Prime Minister. There 
are allegations, supported by appa¬ 
rently convincing evidence, of fraud, 
deception, misuse of authority as 
well as downright corruption. Cases 
have also been fjled against Benazir’s 
husband, father-in-law and some 
other members of the family. 

Badly cornered Benazir is report¬ 
ed to have started secret negotiations 
with certain leaders of the Pakistan 
Army. The caretaker Government in 
Islamabad is virtually paralysed and 
all effective power is being exercised 
by the President. In fact, a fresh poli¬ 
tical crisis may develop in Pakistan 
well before the planned elections. 

A Ix)ndon newspaper, quoting an 
unnamed highly placed source, has 
stated that Benazir Bhutto’s Pakistan 
People’s Party and the army have 
already started senior-level dialogue. 
It appears that Benazir Bhutto’s 
hostile remarks against the army (she 
had accused the military of having 
contributed to her dismissal by 
President Ishaq Khan) are being 
glossed over. She has sent signals of 
reconciliation to the army. 

According to other sources, the 
army commanders would be left with 
no choice but to impose Martial Law 
if the current economic and political 
problems facing the ineffective care¬ 
taker government continqe. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


MNCs AND INDIA 


Q. Are multinational corpora¬ 
tions in India a boon or a bane? Dis¬ 
cuss this in the context of the 
industrial development policy 
recently announced by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Ans. The role of the multination¬ 
al corporations (MNCs) in India has, 
for long, been debated before and 
after Independence. Without going 
into the historical perspective here, it 
can still be said that there is a sharp 
division both among the official and 
non-offleial circles about the role of 
foreign investments today in the 
economy. The present controversy 
triggered off with the liberalisation of 
the industrial policies which arc per¬ 
ceived as disincentives to intending 
foreign investors, even non-resident 
Indians. 

While the governments in the 
I past kept private foreign capital 
I under leash on ideological and other 
grounds and preferred loans from in¬ 
ternational financial organisations, 
the National Front government finds 
it difficult to follow the same line. It 
has decided to liberalize the entry of 
the foreign capital. The compulsive 
circumstances that have forced the 
change may be summed up thus; 
whopping budgetary deficits, adverse 
balance of payments, aid squeeze, 
high debt servicing cost on commer¬ 
cial borrowing. 

Faced with such a situation, the 
NP government is left with no option 
but to woo foreign private investment 
to augment the limited resources 
needed for growth and development 
which would otherwise stagnate. It is 
an eclectic approach. 

The foreign private investment 
would lead to technological upgrada- 
tion, productive asset formation, in¬ 
come/employment generation. 
Multinationals can help producers to 
market goods in the world markets. It 

i 
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is argued that the MNCs have intro¬ 
duced quality consdousness or a cul¬ 
ture of excellence in this country. To 
cap all this, the MNCs will act as 
catalysts to improve the country’s ex¬ 
ports and help tide over the current 
foreign exchange problems. 

In the international finance a 51 
per cent equity stake is of the utmost 
importance. Therefore, if any MNC 
wants to have that degree of risk, the 
government should allow it subject to 
the condition that the exports will be 
doubled to narrow down the external 
deficits. 

Arguments advanced on the op¬ 
posite side arc; it is alleged, for in¬ 
stance, that MNCs sell second rate 
technology to India which does not 
help improve the competitive 
capability of the industries in the in¬ 
ternational market. It is felt by some 
that India has reached almost the 
saturation point in technology and 
cannot absorb any additional tech¬ 
nology. The multinationals invest in 
low priority sectors, where the 
prospects for profitability are ex¬ 
pected to be high, regardless of 
India’s interests. They create brain 
drain in the country by luring away 
the talented persons to run the com¬ 
plex industrial structure and the 
growing hi-tech sector. 

The outflow of foreign exchange 
either as dividends, royalties, imports 
or other payments is a drain on our 
resources. As an antidote to this, 
various measures (some unaccep¬ 
table to MNCs) have been adopted. 
The transfer of technology and the 
foreign investments, on the one side, 
and of repayments as dividends etc., 
on the other, have resulted in a net 
gain to the country. Mr Amitava 
Ghosh, Deputy Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, says that countries 
which have encouraged direct foreign 
investment in the last forty years have 
consistently out performed those | 
which have not. i 


He suggests that the present 
foreign investment policy, which is se¬ 
lective, time-consuming and less tr¬ 
ansparent should be reviewed. After 
the norms for equity investment upto 
40 per cent and beyond have been 
fixed, the investment should be auto¬ 
matic in specified areas and give full 
autonomy to the MNCs in decision¬ 
making. Critics of this approach have 
characterised it as a ‘sell-out’. 


OIL IMBROGLIO 


Q. "Petroleum squeeze is a swing 
factor in the Indian economy." Ex¬ 
plain. 

Ans. I. Ttie problem; Since the 
historic oil shocks in 1973 and 1979, 
the oil-importing developing coun¬ 
tries are faced with the twin problem 
of supply and demand management. 
At present, it is a question of bridging 
the widening deficit in petroleum and 
petroleum products which is com¬ 
pounded by the euqally worrisome 
balance of payments situation. 

The demand for petroleum 
products has increased from about 39 
million ton in 1984-85 to 54 million 
ton in 1989-90 and is expected to 
grow to around 78 million ton by 
1994-95 at an annual growth rate of 
7.6 per cent. Projections of oil con¬ 
sumptions are that it will cro.ss 100 
million ton mark by 1999-20(X) A.D. 

The oil import bill in 1990-91 will 
be Rs 8600 crorc as against Rs 6400 
crore last year, given the normal 
growth rate. India cannot afford to 
spend so much foreign exchange on 
crude oil alone. The way out is cither 
to step up indigenous production, 
which is unlikely or to curtail con¬ 
sumption. The former is a long-term 
measure, the latter a short-term one. 
The government has adopted a pack¬ 
age of measures to contain the rising 
consumption trend. These measures 
are expected to yield a five per cunt or 
2.8 million ton reduction in consump- 
lion-ra saving in import expenditure 
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of Rs 850 crorc. 

II. Consumption Curbs: In a bid 
to squeeze the consumption of 
petroleum and petroleum products, 
the government has mounted a two- 
pronged attack on the price front; 
and second on the non-pricc front. 
The first set of measures had the twin 
objective to raise revenues through 
an oil price hike as a part of the fiscal 
measures to raise the administered 
prices of goods. The finance minister 
jacked up the prices of petrol, high 
speed diesel and aviation turbine fuel 
in his budget for 1990-91 with a view 
to reducing pressure on import bill. 
This was a regressive measure and 
had an inflationary potential. The 
past experience should have been 
taken as an incontrovertible evidence 
that petrol etc is inelastic to price. It 
is nothing short of self-delusion to 
believe that any increase in its price 
would tend to depress the demand. 

The non-pricc measures, or what 
may be called a "save oil drive", be¬ 
came necessary in the prevailing 
scenario in the country. It is 
problematical however whether the 
steps taken will be enough to meet the 
situation. 

Drastic steps to curb the con¬ 
sumption of petrol include limited 
working hours for the retail dealers of 
petrol. The petrol pumps are open on 
Sundays for five hours (from 7 a.m. to 
12 noon) and on all other days for 12 
hours (from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m.). The 
Central government mini¬ 
stries/departments as well as the 
State governments have been called 
upon to curtail the consumption of 
pctrol/diesel in the public vehicles by 
a margin of 20 per cent in 1990-91 
over 1989-90. Similarly, the State 
road transport corporations are to 
make a ten per cent cut in consump¬ 
tion of petroleum products over that 
of the last year. The kerosene alloca¬ 
tion for the monsoon, industrial use, 
to LPG users has been reduced. The 
diesel demand of the railway is to be 
reduced by ten per cent this year 
compared to the last year’s. The 
power plants are required to use 10 
per cent less petroleum than the 
average take-oft during the last three 
years. 

Both sets of measures are 


directed to demand management. 
The supply aspect goes by default 
which, in fact, provii^s the enduring 
solution of the vexatious problem. 
But if that means more exploration of 
the oil-belt, digging of oil wells, refin¬ 
ing the crude etc., it would involve 
huge investment of both time and 
money. It is a long-term measure. 

Questions arise: Will the curbs 
not constrain m-owth? Will thev not 
reduce the mobility of men and ma¬ 
terials? It is difficult to believe that a 
‘climate of austcrit/ will be infused 
by these short-term measures. 

ECONOMY IN 1990s 


Q. "India's economy appears to 
be heading for a difficuit period 
during the early 1990s" (World 
Bunk). What are the ways out of the 
impasse? 

Ans. India will have a tough time 
in 1990s. This observation has been 
made in the annual report on the per¬ 
formance of the Indian economy 
presented by the World Bank at the 
recent Aid India Consortium meet. 

While the average annual GDP 
growth rate was 5.6 per cent during 
1980-89, it is estimated to decline to 
5.2 per cent during 1989-2000 accord¬ 
ing to the World Development 
Report, 1990. The real GDP per 
capita growth rate was 3.5 per cent 
which would marginally fall to 3.4 per 
cent in the corresponding periods. 
This is enough to reduce poverty, says 
the Bank. 

With the past performance, more 
dynamic economy should emerge in 
the nineties but the macro-economic 
imbalanccs-fiscal deficits, chronic 
advcr.se balance of payments, uncom¬ 
fortable debt burdens-pose the most 
serious threat to the economy. The 
World Bank is sceptical about India’s 
decision to attain 5.5 per cent growth 
rate during the eighth plan period. 

Profligacy in public spending has 
enlarged the public sector deficit to 
about 8.9 per cent of the GDP. This 
must be squeezed to about 5 per cent. 
The Union finance minister is deter¬ 
mined to contain the deficit to the 
budgeted figure but certain policy 
decisions and compulsions may 
defeat his efforts. It needs to be 
pointed out that simultaneous with 


prudence in consumption expend! 
turc effective steps should be taken li 
step up resource mobiiisatioi 
through better tax compliance. If thi 
projected reduction of 1.4 per cent o 
GDP in the current Union budge 
deficit is achieved, it would, accord 
ing to the Bank, be a significan 
achievement. 

The aggregate domestic demanc 
should not be allowed to spill ove 
into the balance of payments anc 
financed by foreign savings. For, thi: 
has pushed up the prices as well a: 
the debt burden, internal and exter 
nal. 

The growth strategy whicl 
placed great reliance on capital-in 
tensive and import-intensive in 
dustrial sectors has not gencratcc 
employment, as expected, and ii 
called for a re-orientation to close tht 
gap between the rich and the poor. 

Despite the excellent export per¬ 
formance, the current account deficit 
in 1989-90 was 3.3 per cent of GDP ot 
7.7 billion dollar. The industrial 
production also suffered a set-back. 
The overall growth turned out to be 
4.6 per cent. India needs to restore 
balance to the economy. 

The industrial and export 
liberalisation, judicious imports ol 
only e.ssential goods, open-door 
policy for the private foreign invest 
ment, flexible approach to exchange 
rate management, increase in public 
savings through resource generation 
by the public sector enterprises to en¬ 
sure at least a three per cent return on 
the invested capital, rationalisation of 
the tax system and simplification of 
procedures arc some of the policy 
reforms to be undertaken by the 
present government. One can only 
hope that the desired goals will be 
achieved. 

To reduce the burden of borrow¬ 
ing during the early 1990s on the 
economy’s long-term growth 
prospects, the Bank feels that an in¬ 
crease in the aid by the Consortium 
was necessary. This has aaually not 
come about. On the other side, the 
NF government is in no mood to ap¬ 
proach the IMF or the IBRD for ex¬ 
tending aid because^ that would mean 
burdening the economy with more 
debts rather than reducing them. 
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Advertisement Blitz & 


"Intensive advertisement blitz over 
the media is causing havoc to har¬ 
mony in family life" was one of the 
topics set for essay in the Reserve Bank 
of India Staff Officers’, Grade A, Ex¬ 
amination held this year. 

A dvertisements of various con¬ 
sumer goods, especially luxuries 
and conveniences, seem to dominate 
many television and radio program¬ 
mes as well as the newspapers. While 
advertisements serve a social and 
economic purpose since they are es¬ 
sential for promoting sales and thus 
expediting development of in¬ 
dustries, they also make a distinct im¬ 
pact on consumers in general and 
{ {family life in particular. In modern 
j I imcs, especially since the dawn of the 
I eompiiler age, advertisements have 
become very attractive and have an 
irresistible appeal. 

Young boys and girls, besides the 
! iiousewifc, are greatly impressed by 
the new products-cosmctics, soaps, 
inodes of conveyance, the latest artifi¬ 
cial fabrics and dresses, time-saving 
devices in the kitchen and numerous 
other articles. Since their appeal is 
intense, even irresistible, modern 
youth make insistent demands on 
their parents for purchase of such ar¬ 
ticles. The manufacturers make all 
sorts of claims for their goods- 
economy, utility, result of latest tech¬ 
nology, etc. 

Purchases of sophisticated con¬ 
tinuously advertised gcxxls certainly 
upset the family budget, except in the 
case of a small percentage of very rich 
people who can afford to buy luxuries 
and conveniences without feeling the 
rmanciaJ burden. There is consequent¬ 
ly a constant, often bitter and tension- 
ridden tug-of-war in the family. Hie 
parents naturally resist the ceaseless 
demands of their growing children. 
The latter, in turn, feel sore when they 
are not given the money they seek for 


purchasing the latest advertised goods, 
regardless of the fact whether their 
parents can afford to pay for them or 
not. 

While the younger generation is 
anxious to adopt the latest fashions 
(they do not want to be left behind in 
the race for modernism and for keep¬ 
ing up with the Jones’s), the elders 
regard it all as a waste of money. Even 
without the tussle for modern con¬ 
sumer goods there are tensions 
enough between the elders of the 
family and the youngsters. The adver¬ 
tising blit/ has added to these ten¬ 
sions. What is more, there is little 
hope of such tensions decreasing with 
the passage of time. 

It is obvious that the advertise¬ 
ment blit/ is doing havoc to harmony 
in family life. The family income in 
most cases is limited and the soaring 
prices of goods cause a deep dent in 
the budget. Cases are known of 
parents feeling compelled to take 
loans and advances from their offices 
for meeting the expenditure being in¬ 
curred by their offspring. This expen¬ 
diture threatens to mount still further 
with the wide publicity given to the 
latest consumer articles so eagerly 
sought by the young people in par¬ 
ticular. 

Adverti-sements through TV, the 
radio and the newspapers are essen¬ 
tial, even indispensable, for the suc¬ 
cess and prosperity of industry. Since 
industrial progress depends on ad¬ 
vertising, it has been said that the 
quantum of advertisements in the 
media of a country is by itself an index 
of its economic progress. It is also 
believed that advertisements on a 
large scale ensure the maintenance of 
quality of the goods widely marketed. 
There is intense competition in the 
industrial world (except in the few 
cases where there is a monopoly of a 
certain sophisticated product or con- 


Family Life 

venience). The countrywide advertis¬ 
ing campaigns of manufacturing 
firms selling packed and stand¬ 
ardised goods have virtually trans¬ 
formed certain trades, such as 
grocery, to the benefit of the con¬ 
sumer. Reputed firms hold their lead¬ 
ing positions through constant 
advertising, regardless of the cost 
which they recover from the con¬ 
sumer anyway. 

Domestic harmony is also 
threatened when a frequently adver¬ 
tised product, bought on the insis¬ 
tence of a youngster or the housewife, 
turns out to be substandard and of 
poor quality. The master of llic 
household frets and fumes over the 
implicit waste of hard-earned money, 
but the deed is done and the loss can¬ 
not be made up. Goods advertised 
through the media are at times 
deceptive; they even turn out to be 
fake or contain irrelevant, harmful 
substances. But the shopkeepers care 
I little for a husband’s or a housewife’s 
complaints about the poor quality of 
the articles bought. The cash memos 
issued by the sellers at the time of the 
transaction bears the printed warn¬ 
ing: "goods once sold will not be 
returned". So the buyer is helpless. 

But no lessons are learnt for the 
future; not long after the unhappy ex¬ 
perience the demands for^new pur¬ 
chases of other freshly advertised 
articles are renewed. Of course not 
all the articles of consumption for 
which an advertisement blitz is 
launched are bad or poor in quality. 
Many of them do turn out to be highly 
useful, even if expensive, appliances. 
The housewife and the young boys 
and girls point repeatedly to the good 
quality, durable goods to strengthen 
their argument that the latest articles 
be bought, domestic harmony or no 
harmony. For the sake of avoiding 
resentment and bad tempers the 
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bread earner of the family yields to 
pressure again, and so the process 
goes on. 

The prospective buyers 
repeatedly try to reinforce their case 
by arguments and suggestions, the 
basis for which is furnished by the 
testimonials given by cinema stars or 
famous cricket players on TV and the 
radio, assuring all and sundry that 
their beauty, performance, physical 
fitness and glamour are maintained 
with the continuous use of a certain 
type of facial or shaving cream or 
other cosmetics and tonics. 

A cynic once remarked that the 
impact of commercial advertising on 
the sensitive and highly receptive 
minds, especially of young boys and 
girls, is so great and induces such pas¬ 
sivity and acquiescence that they 
would be inclined to accept the odd 
proposition that moon is made of 
cheese. We begin to lose our sense of 
proportion, become highly credulous 
and are carried away by the 
manufacturers’ persistent publicity. 

Jealousy and the effort, especially 
by women, not to be left behind in the 
race for a higher standard of living in 
their area constitute yet another fac¬ 
tor in creating disharmony. When a 
person who may happen to be 
prosperous, or even corrupt, and is 
able to buy the latest advertised ar¬ 
ticles with ill-gotten money (black 
market or bribery), his or her neigh¬ 
bour begins to "burn" with envy. "Why 
can’t we", the psychologically hurt 
woman asks her honest lower middle 
class husband, "buy this and that 
which the neighbour has"? 

Comparisons and contrasts with 
others’ standard of living, modes of 
dress of their children and of grown 
up women themselves, provoke 
classmates, friends and colleagues. 
Thus, even honest people are com¬ 
pelled to resort to underhand means 
to supplement their incomes with a 
view to meeting the demands of their 
family members. 

Domestic pressures, stemming 
from comparisons and allied factors, 
lead to rationalisation of surrender to 
the temptations to accept bribes. The 


tribe of bribe-givers is quite large, 
and the number of those who fall in 
the trap is also growing-mostly a se¬ 
quel to the consumer culture, which 
in turn is promoted by the advertise¬ 
ment blitz. Week after week, lakhs of 
people fsdl victims to the advertising 
blitz on the media. This blitz has cer¬ 
tainly ruined many families and made 
countless people unhappy because of 
the effect it has on them. 

Another notable eftect of the ad¬ 
vertisement blitz is the encourage¬ 
ment, through suggestion and 
presentation of glamorous per¬ 
sonalities, to conspicuous consump¬ 
tion by families. Since the advertising 
campaigns are meant to promote 
sales of luxury goods (necessaries are 
seldom advertised), a dismal sequel is 
the creation of social imbalances at 
various levels. Following the 
patronage extended by the affluent 
.sections to sellers of luxuries, a new 
class has emerged. This presents a 
striking contrast. 

At one end of the spectrum there 
are affluent people possessing all 
sorts of modern gadgets, electronic 
devices for entertainment, several 
conveniences, and also "rare" articles 
for display in drawing- rooms-in sum 
the "haves". At the other end (of 
course there is no clear demarcation) 
are the lower middle classes and the 
poor-the deprived sections who can¬ 
not afford to buy any of the advertised 
articles and who can barely feed and 
clothe themselves and their children. 
The contrast in the life-styles and 
standards becomes too glaring to be 
ignored. Consequently there is heart¬ 
burning among the "have-nots". The 
children of the latter class begin to 
view the well-off people and their al¬ 
luring possessions, with envy. They 
begin to wonder at the injustice done 
by God in favouring one small section 
of His own creations and virtually ig¬ 
noring the teeming millions who have 
perforce to lead a hand-to-mouth ex¬ 
istence even while the favoured sec¬ 
tion lives amidst luxuries wiiich the 
masses cannot even dream of. Such 
social imbalances, one piling upon 
another, inevitably breed social un¬ 
rest. In due course, such unrest, dis¬ 



contentment and the sense of 
grievance lead to agitations against 
die ruling classes, ’ney are blamed 
for failing to ensure an equitable dis¬ 
tribution of resources, in other words, 
social and economic justice. 

Where there is a perpetual sense 
of grievance, there cannot be happi¬ 
ness or harmony. It is axiomatic that 
there should be a rational balance noi 
only in the production of goods, 
luxuries and semi-luxuries but also in 
the consumption of such goods. 
Moreover, there is the logrolling or 
chain effect of conspicuous consump¬ 
tion in society promoted by well-sus¬ 
tained advertising campaigns. More 
consumption of, say, motor cars and 
scooters requires better roads, better 
facilities for service of vehicles, mure 
mechanics and repair staff-all for the 
benefit of the affluent section ol 
society often at the cost of the basic 
necessaries of life. 

There is, consequently, a mis¬ 
direction of limited resources in a 
poor country like India. As a realist 
commented recently, a poor country 
has to choose between the produc¬ 
tion of more and better motor-cars, 
refrigerators and air-ainditioncrs on 
the one hand, and provision of mure 
and cheaper shelter, more cloth of 
the less expensive variety which the 
masses can afford and mid-day meals 
for poor children. It is indeed a sorry 
reflection on our sense of priorities 
that while millions in, this country do 
not get even two square meals a day, 
conspicuous consumption and waste¬ 
ful expenditure, including the wastc 
of food in five-star hotels, is increas¬ 
ing. Little attention is paid to this 
irony. 

There is the almost eternal dilem¬ 
ma of weighing private against public 
consumption. A multiplicity of in¬ 
fluences work on the dioice in this 
regard made by the rulers. As things 
are, only the rich can afford to conte.sl 
elections to Parliament. Moreover, 
the group in power is under obliga¬ 
tions to the leading industrialists who 
sponsor the advertisj^ment blitz in the 
media. So there seems to be no prac¬ 
tical remedy for the situation. 
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Jobs: With 

T here is a world-wide crisis in 
education. The symptoms are 
cither the outbursts of violence, or 
indifference or permissiveness of the 
student groups. Whatever the varia¬ 
tions in the expression of the crisis, 
there is a tremendous unity in the 
aspirations of the student-world. 
Youth is fighting for a new education 
based on freedom, creativity, equality 
and fellowship. A new consciousness 
is dawning on students that the new 
education cannot be achieved by ar¬ 
ranging a few seminars or by holding 
elite conferences, as has been the ap¬ 
proach in India, so far, unless the ex¬ 
isting social structures are broken 
down. We in India have been talking 
loud about changing the basic con¬ 
cept of education so that education 
becomes a channel of creative, trans¬ 
formative and informative instrum.ent 
rather than producing an army of 
‘literates’ holding high their degrees 
and swelling the registers of the ‘edu¬ 
cated unemployed’. 

In order to reduce pressure on 
institutions of higher learning, a 
proposal to delink jobs from degrees 
has been in the air for quite some 
time. How to implement it without 
effecting the quality and efliciency of 
services is the moot point? Commis¬ 
sion after commission has indulged in 
debate; discussion and deliberation 
on the issue but nothing concrete and 
practicable has come out. The idea 
has been conceived by many but the 
birth of a tangible policy is still a far 
cry. 

There is no denying the fact that 
some dwarfish distortions have ap¬ 
peared in the attitudes of our edu¬ 
cated youth, some of whom are 
obsessively in love with a degree. The 
traditional education system, barring 
a few patch-work changes here and 
there during the last forty years or so, 
is creating more and more frustration 



or Without Degrees? 


among the majority of students, who 
see nothing but darkness at the other 
end of the tunnel. They painfully 
realise that the academic degrees for 
which they spend the best part of 
their youth are becoming worth¬ 
less bits of paper in the present 
ever-changing socio-economic 
scenario. 

The National Front government 
has appointed a committee under the 
Chairmanship of Acharya Ramamur- 
ti to review the education policy with 
special reference to: The workability 
of neighbourhood school policy, 
delinking of degrees from jobs, 
privatisation of university education 
and using education as a tool for na¬ 
tional reconstruction. 

John Kenneth Galbraith once 
said that ‘economy is too important to 
be left to the economist alone’ and 
Acharya Ramamurti feels "education 
is too important to be left to 
educationists". He sees education as a 
welfare activity but the question that 
is uppermost in every thinking being 
is how to make the youth, specially 
the educated youth, an instrument of 
change and usefulness to the society 
as also to himself. 

When the idea of delinking jobs 
from degrees or vice versa, was first 
thrown up for cool consideration, the 
author might have missed the true im¬ 
port and implications of his proposal 
because for a country of India’s size 
and multiplicity, where jobs are few 
and job-seekers are manifold, the 
criterion to make a fair selection of 
suitable candidates, is, if not impos¬ 
sible, fairly difficult. So far the 
method of reeruithient to various 
categories of jobs, technical as well as 
non-technical has been done on the 
basis of a degree. In case the require¬ 
ment of a degree is eliminated or dis¬ 
pensed with, how are we going to 
determine eli^bility-cum-suitability. 


is the crux of the problem. Would this 
not encourage back-door entry and 
other related malpractices? 

One of the practical suggestions 
made by a voluntary organisation 
‘Citizens for Democracy’ is that wc 
can immediately go in for delinking 
jobs from degrees for all subordinate 
posts by making recruitments on the 
basis of a candidate’s performance in 
class X or XII examinations, with 
supplementary tests, where neces¬ 
sary. In the year (1989-90) examina¬ 
tion for 10 + 2 (Plus two) conducted 
by C.B.S.E., some schools, in consult¬ 
ation with and consent of G.I.C., had 
students on their rolls with additional 
papers in subjects on insurance busi¬ 
ness. On having passed the said ex¬ 
amination, they were straight-away 
offered jobs by the Corporation, This 
experiment of delinking jobs from 
degrees could also be considered and 
tried by other corporations, banks, 
autonomous bodies etc. This innova¬ 
tive step can be carried forward if the 
will and wisdom are there on the part 
of those who make policies. 

Change in education has to come 
because the success of restructuring 
of society wholly depends on a heal¬ 
thy educational system which in its 
turn brings forth the potential of its 
youth. The mounting disparities be¬ 
tween various sections of the people 
and unemployment can no longer be 
ignored. The energy generated from 
their sense of alienation has to be 
tapped by taking bold and pragmatic 
steps in education. A man can be il¬ 
literate and yet educated. The various 
myths about formal education and 
degrees have to be removed. The pas¬ 
sion for a degree and an obsession ‘to 
have a degree’ needs to be cured 
before the evil becomes unmanage¬ 
able and intractable. The inertia and 
indifference that ‘time will find a 
solution after all’ have to be exploded 
and axed before it becomes too late. 
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End of the Cold War- 
Impact on India 


Radical changes have taken place 
in the international arena during 
recent months. Decades-old rivalries 
between the Super Powers, together 
with the all-out research for military 
bases, political proteges and vul¬ 
nerable puppet regimes, have become 
a story of yesterday. The Cold War has 
ended. The Iron Curtain has been 
lifted; the fortress of apartheid has 
been breached, the Berlin Wall 
demolished. 

War-mongers have almost over¬ 
night been transformed into votaries of 
peace, which of course means consid¬ 
erable relief for the suffering millions 
in many continents. The armaments 
race has been halted too; when there 
are no adversaries, no enemies and no 
hostile military blocs, what purpose 
will the feverishly manufactured 
weapons, nuclear and conventional, 
serve? 

Inevitably, the tennination of the 
Cold War will involve changes and ad¬ 
justments in India’s foreigrt policy. By 
all accounts, the Non-aligtied Move¬ 
ment has lost its thrust and relevance. 

This Special Feature recounts the 
recent developments and assesses the 
probable course of developments in 
the last decade of the 20th century. 

I. Introduction 

or the poor, peace-loving millions 
around the world the four 
decades of the Cold War, which were 
characterised by subtle military and 
political strategies of the Super 
Powers, a ruinous race for destructive 
armaments and establishment of 
military bases on distant lands and 
across the seas, meant a harrowing 
time. While the armaments industry 
of the giant Powers-the U.Sj\. and 
the Soviet Union-flourished, the un¬ 


developed and under-developed 
countries were denied the economic 
aid they so badly needed to feed the 
starving millions, because of the con¬ 
stantly mounting military budgets of 
the Big Powers whose priorities and 
perceptions were tuned to the self- 
imposed responsibility of countering 
the rivals’ strategies and manoeuvres. 

The building up of frightening 
stockpiles of sophisticated weapons 
of destruction became an es.sential 
constituent of the troubled years-a 
virtual nightmare to countless people. 
True, these four decades were largely 
free of major ruinous and direct con¬ 
flicts between the Big Powers. But 
proxy wars were frequently fought in 
such explosive areas as West Asia and 
Latin America as part of the drive for 
enlarging their respective spheres of 
influence and extending their protec¬ 
tive umbrellas to as many tiny, help¬ 
less States as po.ssiblc. 

The subtle devices adopted by 
the Big TVo during the Cold War for 
outbidding each other included of¬ 
fers of generous economic and 
military aid (the tiny States are always 
hungry for both, regardless of the 
erosion of their sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendence). In their all-out efforts for 
survival in a dangerous world, and for 
warding off the threats frequently 
posed % their traditional political 
rivals across their borders, they 
would go to any extent. Jealousies 
were given full play in the Middle 
East, for instance. It was a question of 
"honour", they said, and for that no 
sacrifice was too heavy. 

' Amidst such conditions of gnaw¬ 
ing insecurity, secret agencies, espe¬ 
cially the U.S.A.'s notorious C.I«A. 
(which has a massive budget running 
into billions of dollars) had a field 
day. They were known for inciting na¬ 


tions, toppling "non-cooperative' 
regimes, backing pliant dictators, 
propping up dummy regimes and 
stretching their stranglehold by hook 
or crook. Unfortunately, several 
countries in Latin America, West 
Asia and the Far East fell victims to 
the "Dirty Tricks Department" of the 
U.S.A,, in particular. The Soviet 
Union’s KGB was less active and less 
resourceful but it subtly pursued 
Communist aims and ideology all the 
same. 

All this has now become a pan ol 
modern history. There are new lines 
of thinking, new approaches and 
revised priorities. 

However, even in the trans¬ 
formed world there arc people who 
warn against hasty changes in policy 
and too rapid a switch from the 
manufacture of guns to the casting ol 
ploughshares or more production ol 
food in the belief that there will not be 
any war anywhere in the next decade. 
Britain’s incorrigible Prime Mini.stci, 
for instance, still talks of the Com¬ 
munist menace, and the need for 
maintaining the nuclear shield. 

II. Early Signs of New Era 

T here were indications in the 
second half of the 1980s of the 
international tensions, bitterness and 
the resultant distortions of values, 
fading away. Although occasionni 
shells were fired by war-mongers and 
habitual cynics at rival powers, the 
top leaders softened their altitudc.s 
and adopted, by stages, conciliatory 
postures. 

At the first summit between 
President Bush and Mr Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov, held aboard ships off Malta 
on December 2,15®9, an agreement 
was reached to make all possible ef¬ 
forts to reduce the tensions and check 
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i the growing threats ofconflict in such 
f volatile areas as the Middle East. 
During the preceding years the 
former U.S. President was in no 
mood to slow down, much less halt, 
the economic war against the Soviet 
Union. The Malta summit marked 
the beginning of a new phase, not just 
in Soviet-American relations but in 
post-Worid War II international 
politics,,35 a whole. 

The previous five summits be¬ 
tween the former US President 
Ronald Reagan and Gorbachov 
during the short span of 1985-88 saw 
the lessening of Soviet American con¬ 
frontation prospects. The two leaders 
now intend to take Washington and 
Moscow beyond detente towards a 
cooperative relationship. The chan¬ 
ces of bilateral economic cooperation 
between the two countries have be¬ 
come brighter. The Malta summit 
also laid the foundation for probable 
Soviet-American political coopera¬ 
tion in reshaping the post-war order, 
at least in Europe. 

The building of such a coopera¬ 
tive relationship with the U.S. has 
been one Of the main objectives oflhc 
Soviet foreign policy under Mr 
Gorabachov. His pursuit of this ob¬ 
jective, against great odds and 
worldwide scepticism, has finally 
started paying dividends. 

Second Summit: The second 
summit between President George 
Bush and Mr Gorbachov, in 
Washington (May 30-June 2), ended 
without any notable achievement. But 
a significant observation made by Mr 
Bush was: "The world has waited long 
enough: the Cold War must end." The 
summit accord on the quantum of ar¬ 
maments, c.specially a 30 per cent cut 
in nuclear arsenals, was on the ex¬ 
pected lines. 

No agreement could be reached 
on the controversial regional flash¬ 
points, such as Afghanistan, Kashmir. 
Cambodia, the Middle East and 
Cuba. Conflicting perceptions on 
these kept the two leaders apart. 

An accord on trade, a long-term 
grain deal (only symbolic successes) 


I 

and the arms pact virtually saved 
what appeared to be a faltering sum¬ 
mit. As for India and Pakistan, Mr 
Bush called for a dialogue. The Soviet 
Union, while favouring an early solu¬ 
tion, strongly condemned national 
and international terrorism in Kash¬ 
mir, Afghanistan and elsewhere. It 
blamed the U.S. for not living up to its 
commitments, regarding arms aid to 
the Afghan rebels, for instance. 

The U.S. insistence on German 
membership of NATO and Moscow’s 
opposition to this expectedly posed a 
hurdle. But Mr Bush claimed they 
bad "a lot of common ground". The 
two leaders renewed a pledge to 
reach a treaty this year (1990) for 
slashing conventional forces in 
Europe; they agreed on accords or¬ 
dering sharp cuts in Super Power 
chemical weapons stocks, improving 
verification of nuclear weapons and 
testing. 

Ill. Reasons for End of Cold 
War 

ust as there were identifiable fac¬ 
tors that intensified the tensions 
and rivalries among the Big Powers, 
similarly there sverc specific develop¬ 
ments that gradually led to the be¬ 
lated end of the Cold War. 

Foremost among these develop¬ 
ments were: the changed strategic 
perceptions of the giant Powers, the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

The change in the as.scssmcnt of 
the international situation was neces¬ 
sitated by the parity in nuclear 
weapons. This parity was followed by 
the realisation that a nuclear war was 
unthinkable; neither contestant 
would be able to win it while both 
would probably be ruined beyond 
redemption. 

Moreover, in the changed con¬ 
text maintenance of military bases 
across the seas was futile. Consider¬ 
able expenditure was being incurred 
on these bases, especially by the U.S., 
but the gains were nominal. It was 
also realised that the regional con¬ 
flicts and the proxy wars (as in Viet¬ 
nam, Angola and Afghanistan) had 
served no purpose but had cost the 


Super Powers heavily. The economic 
drain had proved too much. It was a 
major cause of the deterioration in 
the U.S. economy. The U.S. was run¬ 
ning record trade and budget deficits. 
The military commitments in lands 
situated far away from their capitals 
had upset the Soviet economy also. 
This was the basic motive for signing 
the INF TVeaty, the mutual climb- 
down from the earlier rigid postures 
during the negotiations for reducing 
strategic as well as conventional 
weapons (START and MBFR). It 
also accounted for the Soviet lead in 
making repeated offers (followed in 
some cases by actual implementa¬ 
tion) of large reductions in military 
strength. 

IV. Formal End of Cold War 

t was left to the NATO leaders, who 
met in London on July 6 this year, 
to formally announce that the Cold 
War has ended. These leaders made 
the announcement while endorsing a 
historic peace plan and extending the 
hand of friendship to East Europe. 
The Plan aimed at ending the conflict 
with the WARSAW Pact countries. 

The summit communique said: 
"The Atlantic community must reach 
out to the nations of the East which 
were our adversaries in the Cold War 
and extend the hand of friendship." 
But the communique added: "To keep 
the peace, the alliance must maintain 
forces in Europe and keep them up- 
to-date"-a phrase incorporated to ac¬ 
commodate the concern of the 
British Prime Minister, Mrs 
Thatcher, and the French President, 
Mr Mitterrand. 

The following arc the salient fea¬ 
tures of the London Declaration on a 
transformed Atlatic alliance; (a) 
NATO declares nuclear arms to be 
"weapons of last resort"; (b) NATO 
cuts US nuclear arms in Europe and 
limits a united Germany’s armed for¬ 
ces (c) NATO will try to persuade a 
united Germany to become a NATO 
member; (d) NATO invites the Soviet 
leader, Mr Gorbachov, to its head¬ 
quarters in Brussels to address a spe¬ 
cial meeting of the alliance. 
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The U.S. President disclosed that 
he and other NATO leaders had 
mapped out a new strategy for 
Europe which he called "a turning 
point in history". "NATO has set a 
new path for peace", he told a news 
conference, "We say to President 
Gorbachov, ‘Come to NATO’; We say 
to all the member-States of the War¬ 
saw Pact "Come to NATO". Asked if 
the move presaged a bid to the Soviet 
Union and the East European 
countries to join the Western alliance, 
Mr Bush said: "NATO views this as an 
open invitation and who knows what 
will happen in terms of membership 
down the line." 

In a landmark declaration the 16 
leaders pledged radical reforms to 
NATO’s military forces and a new 
role for nuclear weapons to reflect a 
transformed Europe minus the Cold 
War. 

In the communique the NATO 
leaders said that as the Soviet troops 
pulled out of the erstwhile Com¬ 
munist nations of Eastern Europe 
and a conventional arms treaty was 
implemented, the alliance will Held 
"smaller and restructured active for¬ 
ces" in a fundamental change of 
strategy. The 3.5-nation Conference 
on Security and Cooperation, which 
encompasses East and West, "should 
become more prominent in Europe’s 
future, bringing together the 
countries of Europe and North 
America." 


As for the invitation to East Bloc 
nations to establish diplomatic ties 
with NATO, the communique listed 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria and 
Romania. 

The walls that once confined 
people and ideas are collapsing", the 
NATO leaders declared, "Europeans 
arc determining their own des- 
tiny...they are choosing a Europe 
whole and free." 

The U.S. will have fewer nuclear 
weapons in Europe, Mr Bush 
pierced to begin withdrawing the ar¬ 
senal of 1,470 nuclear-tipped artillery 
shells, now based mostly in West Ger¬ 


many, as Soviet troops pull out of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

There need be no doubt that 
there has been a change in the basic 
thrust of NATO from war-making to 
peace-searching. Peace is a new pur¬ 
suit for NATO; hence the reluctance 
to make open, unconditional full- 
fledged declarations and concrete 
moves. Even on short-range nuclear 
missiles (the Lance) and nuclear ar¬ 
tillery shells (regarded as useless) the 
13 leaders could not hammer out an 
agreement. President Bush wanted 
them to be discarded as they could hit 
targets only in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, both of which have 
drifted away from the Warsaw TVeaty. 
But the Soviet Union’s priority is for 
dismantling airborne nuclear tipped 
missiles and long range aircraft 
capable of delivering them. 

Moscow is, understandably, keen 
to sharply curtail its huge standing 
army, which cats up a quarter of the 
national income every year. The 
Soviet Union has some consolation- 
promise of economic and other assis¬ 
tance from the USA, with a distinct 
possibility of NATO following suit. 

World welcome: The historic 
NATO declaration transforming the 
Western military alliance in the face 
of changes in Eastern Europe and en¬ 
ding the Cold War with the WAR¬ 
SAW Pact countries was welcomed by 
leaders of all important countries. 

President George Bush des¬ 
cribed the declaration as a turning 
point in NATO’s 41-year history, with 
its message of cooperation and 
promise "to alter the way we think 
about defence". The London com¬ 
munique should be able to convince 
Mr Gorbachov’s critics in the Soviet 
Union that NATO was changing and 
that they should realise their own 
leader was largely responsible for the 
transformation. 

Mr Bush added: "The message to 
Mr Gorbachov is that this b a defen¬ 
sive alliance, not threatening the 
Soviet Union." 

British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher hailed the NATO declara¬ 
tion as a "landmark" for the Western 



alliance and the Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney said the in¬ 
vitation to President Gorbachov was 
not transferable. The NATO 
Secretary-General said "at long last 
we have the chance to make aggres¬ 
sion in Europe materially impossible 
and politically meaningless". 

The reaction from Moscow too 
was sunft and positive. Mr Gorbachov 
signalled that he would be happy to 
accept the invitation to address 
NATO. A Soviet spokesman con¬ 
ceded that the London sunfmit of the 
West bolstered up the President’s 
position at home. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister said the NATO decisions 
were "realistic and constructive". 

Much has been made out of 
NATO’s "New thinking" on nuclear 
weapons; a desire to reduce reliance 
on them, declaring them to be only 
"weapons of last resort". These 
Western concessions are not inspired 
by any sudden wisdom. Rather, they 
had become inevitable and un¬ 
avoidable. NATO’s traditional insis¬ 
tence that nuclear weapons were 
essential for Western security, its 
preparedness to use them first to 
repel Soviet military aggression, and 
the need to make this posture 
credible, required large numbers of 
nuclear weapons of different sizes to 
be deployed in Europe. 

NATO’s declaration that atomic 
bombs arc "weapons of last resort" 
can also help to somehow preserve its 
nuclear doctrine. Mr Gorbachov has 
been demanding for long that the 
Western alliance and WARSAW 
should give a commitment that it 
would not be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. Such a *no first use’ pledge 
has always been an anathema to 
NATO. The London summit of 
NATO has made a statement on a 
‘no-carly first use’ of nuclear weapons 
but has retained the first use option 
nonetheless. To stress the point 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher persuaded the summit to 
state that "there are no drcumstanc^ 
in which nqclear retaliation in 
response to military action might be 
disraunted". Clearly, NATO stiU feels 
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uncomfortable without Its nuclear 
underwear. 

V. Impact on India 

nevitably, the passing of the Cold 
War into recent history has made 
considerable impact oU India, though 
official spokesmen do not openly 
admit it. This country has to attune 
itself to the new globd trends, other¬ 
wise we may soon be left behind and 
caught in the wrong foot in critical 
situations. 

The Prime Minister and the Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister have hinted at 
some "adjustments" to meet the 
emerging situation but the precise 
directions in which the country’s 
foreign policy will be directed has not 
j yet l»cn indicated. Apart from the 
need to review the future of non- 
alignment, which forms the core of 
this country’s foreign policy, there is 
the impact of the reorientated 
policies of the Big Powers. 

The entire South Asian region’s 
future will be directly affected by the 
growing realisation in the U.S. that 
massive economic and military a.ssis- 
tance to Pakistan may no longer be 
necessary. The switch in international 
! relations has in fact made military 
bases and continuous wooing of 
proteges, with considerable expendi¬ 
ture, dispensable factors. The U.S. no 
longer needs China as a second front 
or Pakistan as a regional surrogate or 
bases to counter U.S.S.R. expansion. 
It should not feel any compulsion to 
give military aid to Pakistan which 
vitiated Indo-Amcrican relations so 
long. The U.S. aid to Pakistan is 
therefore likely to taper off by stages, 
without creating the impression that 
I Washington is abandoning an ally. If 
this indeed comes about, India and 
Pakistan would no longer be equated 
in U.S. State Department’s calcula¬ 
tions. Nor would there be any reason 
for the notorious pro-Pakistan tilt to 
remain, or re-emerge, every .now and 
then. 

Indo-Soviet Itelatioos: India and 
the Soviet Union have been good 
friends for nearly four decades. The 
1971 Indo-Soviet TVeaty of 
friendship, is to be renewed next 


year. No citizen of this country will 
forget the timely and generous assis¬ 
tance given by the Russians at crucial 
times when the power blocs were in 
full swing. On the Kashmir issue the 
Soviet Union’s support to India has 
been unequivocal and Moscow has 
been meeting India’s requirements of 
weapons and other military equip¬ 
ment to enable us to beef up our 
defences. The two countries’ 
friendship is described as "abiding". 
During the exchanges of visits by each 
other’s spokesmen at various levels 
this friendship has been affirmed, 
much to India’s satisfaction. 

When Mr V.P. Singh visited Mos¬ 
cow in July this year, certain doubts 
had to be cleared and misapprehen¬ 
sions removed. These stemmed from 
the dramatic changes in the interna¬ 
tional situation, especially the end of 
the Cold War. Tb these have to be 
added the process of decentralisation 
within the Soviet Union and the dis¬ 
tinct probability of Moscow’s bid to 
place relations wth the prosperous 
West on a higher pedestal than 
econoraic-cum-military gestures to 
the Third World, including of course 
the Indian Republic. Although the 
Soviet leaders will not openly con¬ 
cede that the importance of India in 
the Kremlin’s military strategy is like¬ 
ly to decrease, the reality is that in the 
new world that is gradually emerging, 
India is highly unlikely to count for 
much from Moscow’s standpoint. 
This virtual setback to India’s calcula¬ 
tions of future relationship, and of its 
hope of rescue by a giant Power in 
times of crisis in future also, is not its 
fault. Events have taken a new turn, 
and this will almost certainly affect 
Pakistan too. Pakistan’s importance 
to the USA as a vital protege in the 
Asian region will be affected. 

The assurance given by the Soviet 
Prime Minister, Mr Ryzhkov, to Mr 
VP. Singh that there would be no 
diminution of Soviet mterest in India 
need not be accepted at face value; 
after all, the Soviet dignitary could 
not have bluntly stated that India 
would not mean so much to Moscow 
it did some years ago vdien the rivalry 
with the USA was at its height. The 


art of diplomacy lies in keepii^ up 
pretences and not letting decades-old 
cordiality wither away; if it has to, fw 
more substantial gains in greener pas¬ 
tures, it is best to pursue the more 
fruitful line quietly but nevertheless 
effectively. Where can India go for an 
alternative to Soviet support anyway? 

Another indication of the fast 
changing context in international 
diplomacy is the U.S. lack of interest 
in Mr VP. Singh’s talks with Mr Gor¬ 
bachov. On earlier occasions, when¬ 
ever an Indian Prime Minister visited 
Moscow, or a Soviet leader conferred 
with Indian spokesmen in New Delhi, 
there were intense speculations about 
the subjects and results of the discus¬ 
sions. This time Mr VP. Sink’s trip 
was virtually ignored by the U.S. 
authorities and also by the American 
Press and TV. The obvious reason is 
the transformation in the Super- 
Power relations. A shrewd observer 
put things in sharp focus when he said 
that "to hawks in the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion and right-mng conservatives in 
Congress, whose perceptions were 
coloured by the Cold War prism, such 
visits (as Mr VP. Singh’s to Moscow) 
in earlier years provided an oppor¬ 
tunity to bash India as a surrogate of 
the Soviet Union. This time, in sharp 
contrast, the visit went largely un¬ 
noticed; it was regarded merely as a 
symbolic gesture of the close Indo- 
Soviet tics which, in the wake of the 
sharply decreased Soviet "threat", 
really does not matter any more. The 
same view has been expressed by the 
chief Soviet policy adviser to the in¬ 
fluential Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee who said: "The basic 
point is that the Cold War is over, 
particularly as regards South Asia. 
Then came the admission that "we 
(the USA and the Soviet Union) are 
no longer in the business of trying to 
solicit clients in that part of the world 
any more." Equally signiftcant is the 
conclusion ought to Ik drawn-India 
and Pakistan have now to live with the 
reality, namely, that they can’t play 
the U.S. and the USSR against each 
other for their own benefit. It is an 
open sdcrct that Pakistan was playing 
this game continuously, much to 
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India’s discomfiture. 

VI. NAM’s Future Uncertain 

T he Non-aligned Movement, which 
was organised by its founders, 
Nehru, Nasser, Sockarnu and Tito, in 
1961 with the aim of keeping peace- 
loving nations free from military 
pacts and alliances, will have to re-as- 
sert its role in the changing world. 
When the military pacts, NATO and 
WARSAW, lose the cause for rivalry 
and are fading away as a result of the 
end of the Cold War, what is the jus¬ 
tification for continuing the move¬ 
ment? 

To this simple but pertinent ques¬ 
tion an answer has to be found soon. 
The movement’s main objectives of 
course remain the same, but the un¬ 
precedented changes in East-West 
relations symbolised by the crum¬ 
bling of the Berlin Wall, the release of 
Dr Nelson Mandela and the im¬ 
minent end of apartheid, all call for a 
new look regarding the relevance of 
NAM and its future role. 

At a function held in New Delhi 
on May 27 this year to mark the 26th 
death anniversary of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, many foreign policy experts 
agreed with the view that NAM faces 
a new challenge because of the cur¬ 
rent detente between the two Super 
Powers: "The new alignments in the 
international system calls for a reap¬ 
praisal of the movement that once 
served a valuable purpose of rein¬ 
forcing the independence of the 
Third World countries and enabled 
them to take decisions on merit", ac¬ 
cording to former Foreign Secretary 
A.P. Venkateswaran. The growing 
closeness of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. also ealls for courage to 
change India’s foreign policy vis-a-vis 
the non-aligned movement. 

NAM aimed at democratisation 
of international relations by ending 
imperialism, Western hegemony and 
establishment of a more just and 
equal world order. W^th its thrust for 
peace, disarmament, development 
and independence, the movement 
caught the imagination of the newly 
independent countries. Us member¬ 
ship swelled from 25 at the Belgrade 


conference in 1%1 to 101 in the New 
Delhi summit in 1983. 

VII. The Far East 

I n the Far East also, the impact of 
the West’s reawakening has been 
felt. TWo instances are: the Vietnam- 
Cambodia tussle and the years-old 
dispute between Communist-control¬ 
led North Korea and the U.S.-backed 
South Korea. Thus the recent 
American decision to hold discus¬ 
sions with Vietnam about the Khmer 
Rouge’s retaking Cambodia. This 
decision took the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion about 15 years to take; what was 
troubling it was the "humiliation in¬ 
volved in starting negotiations with 
the courageous vanquishers of the 
United States in the prolonged Viet¬ 
nam war. 

If, as is likely in the fresh air of 
all-round reconciliation, there is an 
amicable settlement, it would signify 
the formal end of the long Vietnam 
war, very much like the formal end of 
the still longer Cold War. The willing¬ 
ness to switch the diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion of the ruling group in Vietnam 
marks a climbdown for the U.S. 
Secretary of Slate, Mr James Baker. 

A veteran commentator put it 
thus: "Imagine it: the Khmer Rouge 
strolling back, after ]5ycars, on to the 
‘killing fields’ and at a time when the 
Cold War theatre has been closed, Mr 
Gorbachov has authorised a United 
(lermany to join NATO and Com¬ 
munism has suffered everywhere ex¬ 
cept Asia." 

As for the notable change in 
Korea, North Korea announced on 
July 6 this year that it would open its 
lightly scaled border with the South 
very soon-in the hope of attracting 
vi.sitors ready to discuss unification of 
the bifurcated Korean peninsula. 
Technically, South Korea is still at war 
with North Korea. When the war for¬ 
mally ends, as it soon will (unless 
there is a last-minute hitch), and 
when there is unification of the two 
Korcas, another important event 
would have taken place. Even if the 
unification is delayed, the very fact 
that there is now a willingness to start 
talks on the issue is worthy of note as 


another sequel to the end of the Cold 
War. 

VIII. The Future 

T he newly emerging situation is 
being closely studied by all 
countries, big and small. They have to 
consider the following factors while 
readjusting their policies, both 
domestic and foreign. 

(1) The Big Powers and the two 
main military alliances, NATO (the 
world’s most powerful) and WAR¬ 
SAW have no adversary .since the end 
of the Cold War. A non-adversarial 
world has to be different from ihc pre¬ 
vious one. 

(2) There is no political or 
military threat facing either alliance; 
so there will be no justification for 
building up large arsenals of varioii.s 
types of weapons, including the con- i 
vcntional and nuclear ones. ' 

(.3) The massive amounts spent, 
until recently, on the manufacture of 
armaments, procurement of 
weapons-grade material and the en¬ 
tire arms industry, which has been 
flourishing for dccadc.s, will have to 
be revised and reduced. 

(4) The sharp reduction in 
military budgets would naturally 
mean tremendous .savings which can 
be diverted to economic develop¬ 
ment of backward regions-if there is 
a willingness to help others, to 
facilitate redistribution of resources 
and not to revert to old follies that 
po.scd a grave threat to world peace. 

(5) There is also the dramatic dis¬ 
sipation of the Soviet threat since the 
advent of Mr Gorbachov, the virtual 
disintegration of the WARSAW Pact 
in the wake of the East European 
revolution in 1989, and the imminent 
German reunification which together 
have overturned the very political and 
military foundations of NATO. At the 
recent summit in London, NATO 
leaders made a brave attempt to keep 
the alliance together and intact even 
as European politics have drastically 
changed. The resultant London Dec¬ 
laration is a belated bow to the new 
European realities and an exercise lu 
preserve the core of the outmoded 
strategic precepts of NATO. 
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Coup Against Benazir Bhutto 


Pakistan’s young democracy suf¬ 
fered a setback on August 6 when 
President Ishaq Khan staged a coup 
against Ms Benazir Bhutto. The 
decision had the concurrence of the 
army and the full support of the fun¬ 
damentalists. What were the causes of 
Benazir’s downfall and what will be 
the impact of the switch on India? 

he short, 19-month spell of 
democracy in Pakistan was 
brought to an abrupt end with the 
dismissal of Prime Minister Ms 
Benazir Bhutto by President Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan and the installation of an 
interim government headed by Mr 
G.M. Jatoi. The team of Ministers in¬ 
cludes several Zia loyalists and bitter 
opponents of Benazir. The 
President’s action, obviously taken 
after several weeks of secret prepara¬ 
tions, was arbitrary. 

The National Assembly was due 
I to meet a couple of days later and a 
I no-ronfidence motion was to be 
I moved by the opposition. De¬ 
mocratic-minded people felt that the 
President should have awaited the 
legislature’s verdict which, it was 
believed, would have gone against 
her. Presumably there were specific 
reasons which prompted the Presi¬ 
dent to take the drastic decision. 

According to one view, the army 
was anxious to prevent a showdown 
on the Sharia Bill, adopted by the 
Senate in May, which the Islamic 
Democratic Alliance wanted to be 
endorsed by the Assembly. Ms 
Bhutto’s Government, many constitu¬ 
tional experts and others feared that 
(he measure would undermine the 
supremacy of both parliament and 
the judiciary. 

The Bill gives Islamic jurists a 
veto over all legislation because it 


would be left to them to determine 
whether the provisions are com¬ 
patible with the injunctions of the 
Sharia. The Shias form 20 per cent of 
Pakistan’s population. Interpreta¬ 
tions of the Sharia by Sunni 
theologians may run counter to their 
beliefs. The mUitary evidently takes 
the view that its adoption would be 
divisive, and aggravate tensions 
within the polity. 

Benazir’s bitter resentment 
against her dismissal was under¬ 
standable, even though she was her¬ 
self to bbme for her fate. She felt 
however that her elected government 
had been sacked at a time when 
Pakistan was trying to muster interna¬ 
tional support for its stand on Kash¬ 
mir. 

New Crisis: The decision pushed 
the country into a crisis. She and her 
party intend to question the legality of 
the dismissal through an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. But legal experts feel 
that the Head of State has the power 
to dismiss the Prime Minister on the 
grounds specified by President Lshaq 
Khan in his order. Her future as a 
top-rank leader has become wholly 
uncertain: The prospects of her 
return to power seem dismal. 

The Pakistan President’s simul¬ 
taneous order changing the provin¬ 
cial Governors, dismissing four 
provincial ministries, dissolving the 
State Assemblies, was apparently 
designed to legitimise his action 
against Benazir. Thus it created the 
impression of a thorough 
countrywide reshuffle. In Punjab and 
Baluchistan, where LTI governments 
were in office, the dissolution was 
made at the request of the respective 
Chief Ministers. In PPP-controlled 


Sind and the NWFP, the Assemblies 
were disbanded by recourse to the 
Governor’s discretionary powers. 

Mr Jatoi, Ill’s parliamentary 
leader, has a personal grudge against 
Ms Bhutto for refusing to accept him, 
once the principal lieutenant of her 
father, as a mentor. Why has the Pun¬ 
jab Chief Minister, a strong critic of 
Benazir, been ousted? Mr Sharif, it is 
explained, could not be retained 
since the dismissal of his PPP 
counterparts would have looked 
blatantly partisan. Mr Akbar Bugti 
has been replaced in Baluchistan by 
his son-in-law. In Sind, the new leader 
is a PPP bigwig who has ditched Ms 
Benazir. The new leader in NWFP is 
very close to Mr Ishaq Khan. 

The President’s imposition of 
Emergency in Pakistan was also 
surprising. This step enables the 
President to bring into action military 
and para-military forces at the 
Centre’s discretion in the unlikely 
event of the PPP creating trouble in 
the streets on a substantial scale. The 
party leadership is however cautious. 
Its capacity to mobilise mass support 
is limited and it would like to avoid 
anything which pits it against the 
military. The President has not, how¬ 
ever, suspended fundamental rights. 

The U.S. State constitutional 
change in government is "an internal 
matter for the people in Pakistan to 
decide". U.S. support of "democratic 
development" in Pakistan has been 
repeated many times. 

Many Americans doubt whether 
President Ishaq Khan will hold elec¬ 
tions on October 24. They recall that 
his predecessor, Gen Zia, repeatedly 
postponed elections on some pretext 
and ruled as a dictator for over a 
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decade. There is however a note of 
caution for Pakistan. A move is being 
made in the U.S. to stop economic aid 
if Pakistan reverses the democratic 
process and establishes arbitrary 
rule. Britain also considers the 
developments to be an internal affair. 
It expects the Pakistanis to "sort out 
things among themselves". 

Benazir’s Lapses: The general 
comment on Benazir’s un¬ 
ceremonious dismissal was that al¬ 
though she had initially generated 
much goodwill, she had wasted the 
opportunity she had of consolidating 
the democratic forces in Pakistan and 
establishing herself as a progres.sive 
leader. Worse, she had allowed her 
regime to become notorious for cor¬ 
ruption, (her husband was described 
as "Mr 10 per cent"), nepotism, mis¬ 
management and worse. 

The President had a point in ac¬ 
cusing her administration of graft and 
ineptitude. The charge-sheet against 
her and her party, the PPP, provides 
food for serious thought and is con¬ 
sidered by her numerous opponents 
as enough to condemn her as unfit for 
the post of Prime Minister. Among 
the main charges are: 

One. Corruption during her 
regime (the President said) had 
reached such proportions that the 
Government could not function ac¬ 
cording to the Constitution. The 
public exchequer was "treated like a 
hereditary yagir". The word "corrup¬ 
tion" became the trademark of 
politics in Pakistan. 

TWo. Her administration was in¬ 
efficient, ineffective and unpopular. 
She had displeased not only the 
people of her own province of Sind 
but had also lost the support of Pun¬ 
jab, NWFP.and Baluchistan. 

Three.' Ms Benazir Bhutto 
resorted to favouritism on ao large 
scale. She packed the civil,.services 
with her and PPP nominees. Over 
26,000 jobs were created and filled by 
her paitymen, causing a heavy drain on 
the exchequer. Scores of ofHcers were 


put on "special dut/, many assistants 
were appointed; they drew salaries 
unthout doing any useful work. 

Four. She did not command the 
confidence of a majority in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. She had a narrow 
escape from defeat in November, 
1989, when the no-confidence motion 
moved by the opposition was lost by 
only 12 votes. The MQM (the group 
from Sind which saved her at a crucial 
time) withdrew its support later. Ac¬ 
cording to the President, the horse¬ 
trading indulged in, particularly by 
the ruling party, during the no-con- 
fidence vote had made the country "a 
laughing stock". 

Five. The Senate had been put to 
ridicule; there was an unseemly con¬ 
frontation with the opposition-ruled 
provinces of Punjab and Baluchistan. 
The Council of Common Interest and 
the National Finance Commission 
were never convened. 

Six. The handling of the ethnic 
and terrorist violence in Sind was 
dhplorabie. There were hundreds of 
killings. Although the same party was 
in power in the province and the 
federation, no serious effort was 
made to ensure that the provincial 
government was carried out in ac¬ 
cordance with the Constitution. 

Seven. Ms Bhutto had displeased 
even the army without whose support 
no government in Pakistan can sur¬ 
vive. The influential army com¬ 
manders were disillusioned. The 
army was unhappy about not getting 
powers under Article 245 of the Con¬ 
stitution to deal with the Sind distur¬ 
bances. There is no love lost between 
the PPP and the army. 

Impact on India: Like almost all 
other countries, India was surprised by 
the sud4en change in Pakistan. Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Minister I.K. Gujral ad¬ 
mitted' that the dissolution of the 
Pakistan Assembly and the dismissal 
of the' dected Government "has come 
as a surpirise to me". Although if is an 
internal affair of Pakistan, experiences 
have shown that shocks of this kind j 
anyvdiere put democracy under stress. 1 


An official statement in Parlia¬ 
ment affirmed that India would con¬ 
tinue to build a relationship of 
cooperation with Pakistan despite 
"severe provocations", mcluding that 
countiys sujqxjrt for terrorism and 
subversion in India. This country sup¬ 
ports a stable Pakistan and believes 
that friendly ties between the two 
nei^bours would contribute to peace 
and stability in the region. 

It is however mdely feared that 
the political turmoil in Islamabad 
may lead to a further increase in the 
militants’ activity in India* The Union 
Government has, therefore, become 
cautious. It is considered vital to 
adopt counter-measures to prevent 
terrorism, secessionism, and religious 
fundamentalism within the country. If 
the elections, fixed for the present for 
October 24, are not deferred, the poll 
campaigns by various parties are al¬ 
most certain to include anti-India ac¬ 
cusations and pronouncements. Such 
actions will encourage terrorists and 
secessionists, thus creating major law 
and order problems for the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Benazir was often accused of 
adopting a soft line towards India. It 
was only towards the last few months 
of her rule that she echoed the stern 
Pakistan policy on the Kashmir issue 
while reaffirming her country’s com¬ 
mitment to the Simla Agreement. She 
simultaneously sought a plebiscite in 
terms of the U.N. resolution. 

The Government of India has 
done well to continue its policy of 
holding a dialogue with Pakistani offi¬ 
cials on a bilateral basis in a bid to 
settle as many issues as possible. 
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National Commission for Women 


Every political party ej^resses con¬ 
cern over the plight of women and 
promises effective measures for their 
uplift- But the promises remain unful¬ 
filled. The National Commission on 
Women, to be set up by the Union 
Government, is meant to implement 
the National Front’s commionent. But 
how far will it succeed in achieving the 
aim? 

f life is tough for women in 
developed countri^, it is tougher 
in the Third World. The Human 
Development Report, published 
recently for the U.N. Development 
Bind, shows that female chilchen in 
developing countries get less food, 
less health care, less education, less 
professional training and less pay 
even when they work longer hours 
than men. The results of the study are 
disheartening and bring out the dis¬ 
crimination. The report recommends 
that more investment be made in 
women as an integral part of the 
human development strategies for 
the 1990s. 

Since the attainment of Inde¬ 
pendence several laws have been put 
on the statute-book in order to un¬ 
prove the condition of women in India. 
Among these are the Equal 
Remuneration Act, the Minimum 
Wages Act; there are the IPC 
provisions against murder, attempted 
murder and abetment to suicide. And 
yet discriminative actions continue: in 
Lucknow women *zaif' workers are 
paid Rs 5 a day while men get Rs 25; 
women in Bihv break stones in the 
scorching sun for Rs 3 a day. Women 
are assarted in towns and cities; and 
dowry deaths are on the increase 
despite all the pronouncemmits by so- j 
cial reformers and party leaders. 
Female infanticide also continues; 
even the obnoxious practice olScdi has 
not stopped despite the warnings of 
strict action. Women continue to suffer 


indignities and humiliation. There is 
indeed a wide gap between promise 
and reality. 

During the past. 15 years women 
activists and groups have been asking 
for a national commission on women, 
so that this body might continually 
pursue the issue. The report of the 
Committee on the Status of Women 
in India (1976) had recommended a 
statutory national commission, both 
at the Centre and in the States. 

Flaws in New Bill: During 
Parliament’s Budget session the 
Union Minister for Welfare intro¬ 
duced the National Commission on 
Women Bill. It is a far cry from what 
the women’s organisations had en¬ 
visaged. Because of this, women 
leaders arc seeking several amend¬ 
ments in the Bill. "The Bill, as it 
stands now, can best be described as 
a handicapped girl child", says a 
Mahila Samiti leader, adding, "the 
Bill outlines only functions for the 
commission and no powers". The 
President of the All-India Mahila 
Congress described the proposed 
commission as "an eyewash", unless it 
was suitably amended and given some 
teeth. 

According to Ms Pramilla Dan- 
davate. President of the Mahila Rak- 
sha Samiti, the purpose of the 
national commission would be to 
serve as a mechanism to ensure en¬ 
forcement of laws concerning 
women. The Government should be 
accountable to the commission. 
When the National Front (Qoyern- 
ment initiated discussions pn setting 
up a commission, women’s organisa¬ 
tions were happy. But their euphoria 
was short-lived when it became clear 
that the powers of the commission 


were nowhere near the e^ctations 
of women. 

While the commission can haul 
up a government department for not 
implementing laws concerning 
women, it does not have the powers of 
investigation vested under the Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry Act. Another 
drawback is that the Bill does not en¬ 
visage any role for the commission in 
the planning process. 

The Congress (I) had ignored the 
women’s demand and that is why 
when it promised 30 per cent job 
reservations for women, it was 
treated as a pre-poll gimmick. The 
voluntary agencies which have been 
fighting for a better deal for Indian 
women have reasons to feel let down 
because the Bill in its present form is 
not based on the consensus reached 
aftfer several rounds of discussion be¬ 
tween women’s groups and the minis¬ 
try concerned. Any commission 
without power to take independent 
action on any issue brought before it 
will serve no purpose. It will be like 
any other government department 
with petty politicians and bumbling 
bureaucrats having the right to inter¬ 
fere in its day-to-day functioning. The 
proposed commission will be re¬ 
quired to "carry out such directions as 
may be issued to it by the Central 
Government for proper and efficient 
functioning". An autonomous com¬ 
mission is what was demanded but an 
autonomous commission is what the 
women of India are hbt getting. The 
Government will have the power tq 
decide' ^Vho, from a wide f-ange of 
designated fields, is competent to 
serve oh' the commission. This 
provision will open the floodgates of 
political appointments whose survival 
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will depend on the whims and fancies 
of the Government. 

Political outsiders: Women still 
have only a very small share of politi¬ 
cal power despite all the hue and cry. 
Studies carried out by UNESCO in 
seven South-East Asian countries in¬ 
dicate that women’s involvement in 
the formal political processes of their 
country continues to be low. In all 
countries surveyed, women ac¬ 
counted for less than 10 per cent of 
the leadership. 

In every party list of candidates 
for local and national elections very 
few women are included. The pre¬ 
selection process which, overtly or 
covertly, denies women party tickets 
at election time and the parties’ 
method of functioning and decision¬ 
making do not favour women’s par¬ 
ticipation. 

While a majority of "non-politi¬ 
cal" women interviewed in the sur¬ 
veyed countries regard women 
politicians as more sincere and 
hardworking than men. But at elec¬ 
tion lime in India votes are shaped 
mostly by the factors of ca.ste, clan 
and class. 

Biased Laws: A proof of the bias 
of lawmakers against women is evi¬ 
dent from the legislation. In fact, 
several socio-economic groups on 
women arc of the view that existing 
laws are heavily biased against 
women’s interests in matters like 
property, marriage and divorce. They 
have repeatedly urged a change in 
attitudes regarding women. 

Some mechanisms, other than 
women’s development corporations, 
would have to be thought of during 
the Eighth Plan, particularly for im¬ 
plementation of the training and 
awareness schemes. Although there 
' has been considerable investment in 
social sectors to benefit women at the 
village level, the benefits have not 
been reaching them due to non¬ 
functioning of the infrastructure. 

In the existing system there are 


no horizontal linkages and therefore 
there is urgent need for merging 
various schemes pertaining to 
women and children. It would also be 
advisable to form representative 
bodies of the people at the village 
level on the pattern of the Karnataka 
and West Bengal models so that 
leakages from developmental funds 
could be minimised. 

The next plan should lay em¬ 
phasis on women’s training program¬ 
mes, particularly vocational training, 
with suitable diversification for 
modern trades in order to push 
women’s employment. Reservation 
for women in various training institu¬ 
tions are needed to be considered. 
Priority should be given to land 
reforms so that land could be dis¬ 
tributed to households headed by 
women. Also, women should be 
given joint titles even for existing 
land holdings in order to improve 
their economic status. 

Suggestions for Early uplift: 
2Lcalous and realistic advocates of 
women’s rights have mad^e'several 
sound suggestions for making the 
National Commission effective. 
Among these suggestions are: 

One. The Commission should 
not confine its work to urban women 
but reach the mass of women, espe¬ 
cially poor women. There is need at 
State, district and local levels of 
mechanisms to check the wrongs 
being done to women. 

Two. The Commission should 
not develop a large bureaucratic 


structure. Experience has shown that 
such structures are affected by tradi¬ 
tions. The bureaucracy rarely has a 
flexible approach to new and varied 
problems. The Commission would 
be well advised to work mostly 
through existing women’s organisa¬ 
tions, including voluntary agencies. 

Three. The Commission should 
act as a watchdog of women’s rights. 
It should be empowered to inves¬ 
tigate and act when it detects a viola¬ 
tion of protective laws.. The pity is 
that several official agencies are 
themselves major violators of the 
law. The worst cases of assaults on 
women occur in custody or by mem¬ 
bers of security forces. The biggest 
employers of iUegal contract labour 
are government departments, such 
as PWD. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the Commission should have full 
investigating powers, including 
powers to cal! for information and 
explanation. Its investigating 
powers could be on the lines laid 
down by the Commission of In¬ 
quiries Act, 1962. 

Welf-wishers of women will 
naturally welcome the assurance 
given by Mr V.P. Singh that the 
Government would introduce 
amendments designed to strengthen 
the Commission in enforcing the 
rights of women. The Commission 
might be given the powers on the 
same lines as the National Commis¬ 
sion for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled TVibes. 
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India Still in the Grip of Poverty 


Since the clarion call of Mrs In¬ 
dira Gandhi in seventies to eliminate 
poverty from the face of India, efforts 
have been made to alleviate the 
severity of this human scourge. But the 
end is no where in sight. The World 
Bank Report has this year focused on 
this human problem. This paper fea¬ 
tures its views on the subject. 

I. Background 

I ndia is rich but the Indians arc pour 
is a hackneyed platitude. Its validity 
has however been re-affirmed in the 
just-released World Development 
Report, 1990. In fact the main focus 
of the Report is on poverty which is 
seen as a global phenomenon with a 
high incidence in the Third World 
countries. 

It is estimated that at least one 
quarter (one billion) of the Wdrld 
population is reeling under the 
scourge of poverty. Of this, a big 
chunk lives in the under-developed 
countries. Tbking the case of India, 
the number of the poor people was 
estimated at 420 million in 1985. This 
may be reduced to 255 million in 2000 
AD if the growth rate during 1989- 
2(XX) is not allowed to fall below 5.2 
per cent. Otherwise the number of 
the poor will be as high as 370 million. 
Thus, according to the projections in 
the Report, India will enter the next 
century with poor people outnumber¬ 
ing the population of the U.Sj\. 

The trend of the economy in the 
current decade is largely influenced 
by the developments in the preceding 
one inside and outside the country. 

For many of the world’s poor, the 
eighties was a "lost decade"-a dis¬ 
aster, indeed. As against this, for the 
rich couiltries, it was a fortunate one 
beginning with the after-effects of the 
second oU shock and the recession of 
the early eighties. The decade ended 
with debt crisis and unemjjloyment 
under control and vtider horizons for 


free market enterprises. Japan and 
West Germany, in particular, gained 
an edge over the two leading 
capitalist countries: the USA and the 
UK. But the initial setback was soon 
repaired and the situation at the end 
of the decade is not as bad as was 
anticipated. The great stock market 
in crash in 1987 failed to engender a 
second Great Depression of 1930s. 

In contrast, the less developed 
countries emerged over-burdened 
with debt, domestic as well as foreign. 
The real income of many of them has , 
declined relative to the industriali.scd 
ones and also in absolute terms. The 
rich-poor chasm has widened instead 
of getting narrowed down. 

II. Growth 

T he Bank puts the real growth rate 
of India’s aggregate gross domes¬ 
tic product at 3.6 per cent per annum 
during the period 1965-80 which rose 
to 5.6 per cent during 1980-89. It is 
projected to slide down to 5.2 per 
cent from 1989 to 2000. 

Two notable facts may be stated 
here. The growth rate of the in¬ 
dustrial countries declines from 3.7 
per cent in period I to 3 per cent in 
period II and remains constant sub¬ 
sequently. The developing countiics 
also recorded a fall in tne growth rate 
from 5.9 per cent in period I to 4.3 j>er 
cent in period II, but manage to 
recover to 5.1 per cent in perir^ III. 
India will have the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of leading the developing 
countries with an average annual 
growth rate at 5.2 per cent which is 
marginally higher in period III. This is 
less than the average (5.6 per cent) in 
period 11. One might well say that 
while the outlook is for a stronger 
performance for the group of 
developing countries during the 
nineties compared to the 1980s, it is 
weak for India. This reflects cr 
the confidence that a combination of 


improvements in domestic policies 
and greater external assistance will 
gradually bring growA close to long- 
run potential. 

Considering the per capita 
growth rate of real GDP the in¬ 
dustrialised countries are projected 
to show only a marginal increase from 
2.5 per cent in period II to 2.6 per 
cent in period III and the developing 
countries a rapid stepup from 2.3 per 
cent to .3.2 per cent in the cor¬ 
responding periods while India will 
suffer a small decrease from 3.5 per 
cent to 3.4 per cent. This, it is notable, 
would be in excess of her population 
growth rate and sufficient to allow 
reduction in poverty. 

The assumption in the projection 
for India is that the policies of the 
eighties in respect of investment, 
productivity and export expansion 
will be maintained. 

The key indicator of economic 
prosperity is growth. It is probably 
the most reliable and objective 
measure as well, although it is ques¬ 
tioned by many critics. The Planning 
Commission has accordingly targeted 
to achieve a growth rate of 5.5 per 
cent during the ci^h plan period 
which is closer to the World Bank 
projection. Even this target is 
regarded unattainable by some 
economists. To fix a higher rate of 
growth of between 6 and 7 per cent 
which is considered desirable, neces¬ 
sary and within the pale of possibility, 
according to the industrialists and so¬ 
cial scientists, would have been over- 
ambitious. 

III. Impediments to growth 

W hat are the impediments to 
growth? This question has been 
agitating the minds of the planners. 
Resource crunch heads the list of 
obstacles framed by them. A minority 
view is that there arc enough resour¬ 
ces lo go round. Only they have to be 
utilized optimally. 
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The heavy debt burden involving 
repayment of principal and interest 
and the adverse current account 
deficit have exacerbated the situa¬ 
tion. The burden accentuates be¬ 
cause of major component of the 
loans being of a non-concessional na¬ 
ture. The rupee-dollar exchange has 
been fluctuating to the disadvantage 
of India. With the depredation of the 
rupee in dollar terms, India has to 
export more of rupee worth of goods 
for every dollar of loan to be paid off. 
The US has a positive balance of pay¬ 
ment against India even when its 
overall position is just the reverse. 

The World Bank forecasts a 
"robust 8 per cent growth" in India’s 
export volume with a careful manage¬ 
ment of the exchange rate. 

The chronic budgetary deficit 
and the consequent price spurt have 
also contributed to the mcidence of 
debt. More than that, the deficit-in¬ 
duced prices have caused distortions 
in the economy; greater skewedness 
in income and wealth distribution and 
impoverishment. At the same lime, 
the increase in input prices has esca¬ 
lated production costs of goods, and 
thereby reduced the competitive 
capabihty of exports. 

Large budgetary and trade 
deficits have reduced the 
manoeuverability of the government 
for financial re-structuring. The 
negative trade balance has restrained 
imports. This has led to retardation in 
growth and made it difficult to cut 
down prices of consumption goods. A 
case in point is of edible oil. The 
shortfall in edible oil has pushed up 
the price in the domestic market but, 
for want of adequate foreign ex¬ 
change (and in the absence of any 
other avenue to take credit for the 
purpose), the country is unable to 
au^ent supplies and bring down the 
prices. The recent developments in 
the Gulf countries have similarly 
made our positibn very tight on the oil 
front. If the government is unaUe to 
manage the situation it might'meap a 
big jolt to India’s economy. ,.;, 
Since the debt crisis ,jn 1982, 
many severely indebted countries 
have restraint imports, raised ex¬ 
ports and thereby generated trade 
surpluses. These adjustments have 


been made at the cost of compressed 
consumption and wages, lower in¬ 
vestment and output and frequent 
recourse to inflationary financing of 
government deficits. A strategy is 
needed to break this pattern in the 
1990s. 

The new strategy will have higlier 
investment and growth in export in¬ 
dustries as its major components. 
Stronger exports would make it easier 
to finance imports and service debts 
and would thereby restore creditwor¬ 
thiness. 

India’s industrial and trade 
liberalisation policies recently an¬ 
nounced are somewhat on the same 
lines. De-regiilation, de-burca- 
ucratization in procuring industrial 
licences and extension of essential 
imports (including technology) for 
manufacturers of exports are the 
policy reforms. 

The snag in export-based growth 
is that protectionist policies adopted 
by the developed countries would 
hinder it. 

IV New horizons 

o fight the global poverty, the 
World Bank can and should, play 
a key role. It is in a better position 
now than ever before mth the fading 
away of the cold war and the receding 
need for the military might. The 
resources thus released can be util¬ 
ized by the industrial countries to 
redouble their efforts in poverty 
eradication. It would be an inexcusa¬ 
ble plea that the foreign aid is stag¬ 
nating while their economies grow. If 
they cut the defence budget hy even 
one-tenth, they can double the aid. 

The indebted countries like India 
which are already engaged in poverty 
alleviation should receive prece¬ 
dence for additional assistance. It 
however follows that the future 
prospects of the third world are firm¬ 
ly tied to the pace and progress of 
econoibic actirity in the developed 
countries; If the annual growth rate in 
the industrial countries falters below 
three per' cent (projection), the pic¬ 
ture could be le^ robust. 

V. Policy Framework 

o reduce dependence on foreign 
aid is always advisable. It is a must 


for our very survival now. Self- 
reliance has been our watch-word 
since the second five-year plan but it 
has proved elusive. Semblance of self- 
reliance has been achieved on the 
food front but it is likely to disappear 
if the population growth continues 
unabated in the current decade as in 
the past. The prospects of extending 
the area under food crops are bleak 
and so are for raising productivity. 
India has reached a plateau in 
production, and soon the country will 
be faced vrith a food crisis unless a 
miracle happens. Obviously, the 
government must bend all its efforts 
to contain the population. Failure on 
this front would mean increase in the 
number of the poor and the un¬ 
employed for which the government 
is as much to blame as the people 
themselves. 

It would not do to make provision 
or reservation for more jobs as has 
been proclaimed by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster on the Indc'pcndcnce Day or in 
the Parliament. More important is to 
make the poor illiterate people 
literate and to equip them with the 
skill to increase their earning 
capacity! At the same time, there is 
need to increase health services so 
that the people can stay fit and do the 
work more efficiently. Poverty of 
resources, including education, 
technical skill and the will to 
work and poverty of finances con¬ 
stitute the main hurdle in their 
way to improve economically. In¬ 
creased job opportunities unless 
backed by the necessary infra¬ 
structure will fail to solve the 
problem of abject poverty. It is 
lopsided thinking on the part of 
the government that there is only 
lack of employment avenues. 
Populist measures which the Na¬ 
tional Front government seeks to 
adopt would prove sterile. 

In sum, the World Bank’s 
panacea for poverty is growth. More 
foreign aid should be judiciously 
combined with domestic policy 
reforms aimed at increased produc¬ 
tion and equitable distribution. The 
rich nations have v heavy respon¬ 
sibility to help the poor ones liquidate I 
demonic poverty. j 
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Win Humanity Survive 


Every few years the prophets of 
doom warn the world that the end is 
not far off. They base their dismal 
forecasts on the rapid destruction of 
the natural resources, the indis¬ 
criminate use of precious com¬ 
modities and also on what they 
consider as an inevitable eventuality 
total destruction by chemical and 
nuclear wars. The cumulative effect of 
all these ruinous forces, according to 
them, will be the hastening of 
doomsday. How far is their stark pes¬ 
simism justified? 

IV^I* .A. Sir Walter Scott, the 
famous novelist, spoke in his well- 
known book "The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel" of that day of wrath that 
dreadful day, when heaven and 
earth shall pass away. There are 
many other authors and 
philosophers who have forewarned 
against the time when it would be 
difficult for humanity to survive, 
cither because all the resources of 
bountiful Nature would be ex¬ 
hausted as a result of sheer waste, 
or the compulsion of events, or the 
rise in the population, or the in¬ 
evitability of highly destructive con¬ 
flicts in which no holds would be 
barred and no mercy shown to the 
rest of mankind in a bid to wreak 
vengeance. The whole tribe of 
futurists habitually indulges in heart¬ 
rending and spine-chillmg forecasts. 
Are we to take their word for 
granted and assume that we are fast 
heading towards destruction and 
towards the ultimate end of all that 
we cherish, the civilisation that has 
taken us centuries to build up, the 
human values that we have 
preserved after endless endeavours, 
the economic and sdentilic miracles 


that we have brought about after 
prolonged and earnest research in 
laboratories, the relationships that 
we have established after sustained 
and patient efforts? Are all these, 
and much more besides, merely of 
transitory value or what the poet 
called "just a passing phase", a : 
dream that is best forgotten because 
it cannot last? The scarcity of 
natural resources apart, there is also 
the meaningful warning sounded by 
some eminent American scientists 
recent ly. They expressed the fear 
that the great deluge, of which poets' 
and pessimists have often spoken, is 
ju.st round the corner. Their 
forebodings arc based on what they 
describe as the probability of a 
nuclear holocaust. According to 
them, atomic energy agreements 
were slender safeguards against 
proliferation, and ultimate destruc¬ 
tive utilisation, of nuclear weapons. 
All these warnings are very much 
there, but I still think that humanity 
is not nearing its end. The numerous 
destructive forces are being 
countered by many constructive 
efforts that would come to our 
rescue. 

MrB 1 would extend the ful¬ 
lest support to my friend Mr A’s 
sound exposition of the current 
situation. Prophets of doom have 
been there all these centuries; they 
have come and gone, but the world 
is very much there, with mqre , 
resources and more comforta of life 
than mankind has ever had. If we ac¬ 
cept the sense of defeatism, we 
would be indulpng jo indescribable 
folly. The reality which the 
forecasters of doom tend to forget i$ 


by 2090? 

that even as humanity consumes’the 
bounty and the varied resources of 
Nature, more and more resources 
are being discovered or created by 
sustained scientific efforts. So the 
process of steady depletion of the 
vital means on which we depend is 
being partially, if not wholly, set off 
and countered. I would even go fur¬ 
ther and assert that the world would 
be a happier place to live in after 
about 100 years or so, say in 2090 
A.D. With the remarkable and un¬ 
precedented progress of science, 
there is bound to be abundant life 
for everyone; further today’s poor 
have every opftortunity to become 
affluent and today’s rich of course 
have the means to become even 
richer-unless, of course, there is a 
major setback to human civilisation 
through a global conflict involving 
large-scale destruction of cities and 
towns, necessitating reconstruction 
efforts on a large scale. In this con¬ 
nection, I would like to quote the 
findings of the Hudston Institute 
which is headed by Mr Herman 
Kahn, generally regarded as the 
"Father of Fdturism". The Institute’s 
research scholars and scientists 
have come to the comforting con¬ 
clusion that within the next 200 
years the world’s Gross National 
Product will increase from five tril¬ 
lion dollars to 300 trillion dollars. It 
is also expected that, by then, the 
per capita income of "Me World 
Citizen" will rise from the oirrent > 
1300 dollars to ^,000'dollars. But 
even if we disregard the figures, 
which' at times prove misleading, 
there is the widely accepted general 
principle that the golden age is not 
in the past but in the future, not in 
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the origin of human experience but 
in its consummate flowering. The 
consummation is bound to improve 
as the decades pass. Besides, man is 
always looking to the future; the 
present hardly satisfies him. Ideals 
keep on changing and the goals 
keep on receding, each time 
registering an improvement upon 
the previous ones. Mr Nehru pul 
it well when he said: "Let us have 
done with the past and its bicker¬ 
ing and prepare ourselves to face 
the future." Far too many people 
arc afraid of Tomorrow and need¬ 
lessly poison their happiness 
Today. 

MrC Optimism is a good 

quality and it often yields handsome 
dividend.^, but I am afraid the over- 
optimism displayed by my predeces¬ 
sors, Mr A and Mr B, is totally 
unwarranted in the face of the 
modern world’s harsh realities. One, 
unless the present lop-sided struc¬ 
ture of the world in which one 
country, namely the U.S.A. with a 
small percentage of the total world 
population, uses 30 to 40% of the 
total available resources in a bid to 
ensure a life of comfort for its 
people, even while billions of people 
elsewhere do not gel even the bare 
subsistence, is changed and a fair 
distribution ensured, the time when 
the resources will be exhausted will 
come earlier than envisaged. 
Secondly, survival of humanity is, I 
think, almost impossible unless the 
growing danger of a nuclear 
holocaust is checked well in time. 
With the present proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and the big 
powers’ willii^ness to use nuclear 
weapons to wreak vengeance, or to 
re-establish flieir influence in^cer- 
tain regions, or to resort to wpal are 
called "strategic strikes", there, is 
every danger of a hqrrible, totally 
destructive war. A leading Scientist 
pointed out recently that in the next 


10 years the nuclear powers would 
be producing 100 tonnes of 
plutonium which would be enough 
for manufacturing 10,000 atomic 
bomb.s, each having the same power 
as the one that destroyed the big 
Japanese town of Nagasaki in the 
last World War. Even crudely 
manufactured bombs can wipe out 
whole cities and thousands of 
people in a flash. So the grave 
hazards are right there for all to see. 
Can there be any doubt in these cir¬ 
cumstances that the much-dreaded 
deluge is not far away, that the fate 
of humanity is sealed and that there 
is every ground for downright pes¬ 
simism? Efforts have been made by 
well-intentioned persons to 
facilit.ite an agreement on the use of 
nuclear weapons, or an agreement 
to check the production of nuclear 
weapons, but none of the big powers 
is willing to surrender its right to 
amtinue the manufacture of the 
deadliest weapons, the most sophis¬ 
ticated bomber aircraft, the dead¬ 
liest and the most effective of 
chemical poisons, and .so on. Once 
all these weapons of dcstruciton arc 
manufactured and stockpiled, the 
temptation to use them (and not to 
let them go waste) will always be 
there. Mankind cannot, surely, have 
it both ways; cither statesmen and 
politicians should put their heads 
together and evolve effective and 
universal agreements to put the 
world on the paths of peace, or face 
the inevitable consequence-extinc¬ 
tion at the end of a few decades. 

MrD I extend full support to 
my friend, Mr C, who has put the 
case against the proposition that 
humanity will ultimately survive, 
with great clarity. I would like to say 
that another aspect needs to be con- 
sidered-and that is the indis¬ 
criminate use of fuel the resources 
of which are not unlimited. Fiiel has 
been man’s constant companion 
right from the start of civilisation 


and it is now very much an essential 
part of life. It is an admitted fact 
that any disruption in the supply of 
essential fuels in an advanced 
society will cause serious disruption 
of economic activity and the life¬ 
styles of the people. The impact of 
the oil crisis is by now common 
knowledge. Neither the world’s oil 
resources, nor the other types of 
fuel such as coal and wood can be 
deemed to be everlasting. Are there 
any alternative sources oq which 
mankind can wholly and surely 
depend? Hardly any. I really 
wonder how the world’s energy 
problem will be solved. Another 
exotic fuel is wind. We hear of wind 
mills and wind power, but large- 
scale and effective use even of this 
source may not be possible. It is all 
in the wind-empty talk. 

MrE My predecessor, Mr D, 

has pointed out some additional dif¬ 
ficulties and Mr C had earlier 
strcs.scd several other problems. 
Both sides have a point in their argu¬ 
ments. But I feel that the salvation 
of the world, from every point of 
view, lies in rapid development of 
nuclear energy. At present this ener¬ 
gy is being put to destructive uses 
for the most part, and diverted to 
the manufacture of war weapons 
and other negative devices. By a sys¬ 
tematic regulation of this source, 
mankind can make up the losses of 
energy being incurred on other 
fronts. It has to be admitted that 
other sources are being fast eroded. 
TVue, Nature’s supply of these 
resources is not imlimited, but given 
the concentrated efforts of the 
world’s numerous scientists to in¬ 
vent new sources, new inputs, new 
methods of economising the use of 
power, developing and discovering 
new sources of food and new 
minerals from the sea, there is every 
reason to hope that the world will 
go on and on for centuries. Pes¬ 
simism on this cohnt is unwarranted. 
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Argumentative Questions on Social 
and Economic Problems 


We publish below answers to the 
remaining questions set in the Reserve 
Bank of India Staff Officers' Grade A 
Examination, 19^ "Paper on Social 
and Economic Problems". 

Answers to the first four questions 
were published in the Sept 1990 issue. 

Q. 5. (a) What arc the eiTects 
of economic development on popula¬ 
tion growth? 

(b) Would you recommend 
rapid economic development as the 
solution to India’s population prob¬ 
lem? Give reasons for your answer. 

Ans. (a) Economic development 
and population growth mutually in¬ 
teract. Considering, however, the ef¬ 
fects of economic development'bn 
population growth, it might be said 
that it has both qualitative as well as 
quantitative effects. 

The development of the economy 
of a country in terms of an increase in 
GNP may tend to enlarge the popula¬ 
tion base, to begin with, because the 
capacity to support a bigger family 
increases. But as the standard of 
living improves, the question arises 
whether to have a baby or a car. The 
dice will obvioiTsly be cast in favour of 
the latter. The small family norm will 
be preferable. The resultant fall in the 
population size is due to attitudinal 
change of the people. 

The development process has 
also a direct effect on the population 
growth. It helps create the means and 
the methods for reduction ih births 
and deaths. The mortality rate is 
reduced by providing adequate and 
effective medical and health-care 
infra-structure, while the birth rate 
can be controlled by using coiitracep- 
tives, if desired. 


The development can influence 
the population growth by improving 
the quality of workers in terms of 
productivity per worker or skill. 
Population constitutes a critical 
prcxluctive resource which can be ex¬ 
pressed as number of workers multi¬ 
plied by productivity per worker 
equal to total human input. >^^th a 
given strength of manpower, the total 
input by man will be proportional to 
the efficiency of workers. The human 
input increases if productivity is 
higher and decreases if it is lower, 
even if the labour force employed 
remains unaltered. 

(b) India’s population problem 
is multi-diracnsional, social, educa¬ 
tional, cultural, economic and politi¬ 
cal. But basically, it is a problem of 
economic development and social 
transformation and not just control¬ 
ling numbers. However, the problem 
of excessive births over deaths is the 
most crucial. It leads to what is called 
"population explosion". To tackle this 
problem, economic development is 
the best contraceptive, according to 
some demographers. 

India has more than doubled its 
population during the four decades 
from 361 million in 1951 to 835 mil¬ 
lion in 1990. Due to this phenomenal 
increase unaccompanied by a atm- 
mensurate rite in GNP, the growth 
rate of per capita income has dipped 
to 3.4 per cent, though it is enough to 
reduce poverty. Since the population 
growth affects unfavourably the in¬ 
tome per exj^tk and also peilpetuates 
inequalities in the distribution of in¬ 
come and wealth, the case for rapid 
economic development in India is 
clear and strong. It is the only 
{panacea for eradication of the 
scourge of pciverty. 


Q. 6. What are the reasons for 
tlie accentuation of communal con¬ 
flicts In India in recent years? 

Ans. The communal virus has 
engulfed many a State in recent years. 
It is endemic and sometimes grows 
into an epidemic. 

India has a pluralistic society. 
The multi-racial, multi-religious, 
multi-lingual and multi-cultural 
polity is bound to have conflicting in¬ 
terests. Each community tries to 
preserve and promote its own inter¬ 
ests, thanks to social awakening and 
educational expansion. If the inter¬ 
ests of one community jeopardise 
those of another, communal conflict 
is triggered off. Sentiments run high 
culminating in devastation and 
destruction of life and property. 

Communal conflicts are 
ascribable to State policies. The 
divide and rule policy of thq British 
regime ultimately led to the historic 
communal riots accompanying the 
balkanisation of the country on the 
two-nation theory basis. It was but a 
demonstration of the deep-seated 
communalism. That was however not 
the end. The Hindu-Muslim conflicts 
have been witnessed in many areas 
since Independence, notwithstanding 
the efforts to bring about national and 
emotional integration. 

Fundamentalism is its main 
cause. Though we profess secularism, 
yet the communal differences persist. 
These sometimes deepen with sec¬ 
tarian and parpehial rmigious beliefs. 
The sUuatioh accentuates when 
religiod is mixed up with politics as 
has happened in the recent past. 

The high-ups in the government 
swear by unity of the country and the 
people. But the policies adopted en- 
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courage divisive and disruptive for¬ 
ces. Crass populism to appease one 
community at the cost of another is 
indulged in by politicians to gain a 
political mileage or advantage in 
elections. 

Criminalisation of politics has 
added a new dimension and accen¬ 
tuated communal conflicts. 

Last but not least, the electronic 
media and the regional Press stoke 
the fires of communalism. Sensation¬ 
al and irresponsible reporting and 
visuals which are provocative con¬ 
tribute their mite to rouse communal 
feelings/conflicts. 

Q. 7. (a) What are the implica¬ 
tions of including the right to workin 
the list of Fundamental Rights? 

(b) Does the Joint family system 
have any role to play in modern 
India? Give reasons for your answer. 

Ans. (a) The right to work as a 
Fundamental Right has two broad 
implications: Constitutional and 
economic. 

Tkking the Constitutional aspect 
first. The right to work, according to 
some Constitutional experts, is al¬ 
ready inscribed in the Constitution 
but it does not fall within the ambit of 
the Fundamental Rights. Conse¬ 
quently, the government is under no 
legal obligation, at present, to pro¬ 
vide work for the unemployed per¬ 
sons. 

The National Front government 
has committed itself to redeem the 
party election pledge to renaove this 
disability against the work- seekers by 
embodying the right to work in the 
chapter on Fundamental Rights. As a 
result, the onus to provide work, or 
unemployment dole m lieu thereof, 
would fall on the government. This 
implies that the government will have 
to take necessary and effective 
measures for employment generadon 
on a large scale. Failure to ^b^de 
work wiU reader the govleriuUent li¬ 
able to action by the court as and 
when approached for justice in exer¬ 
cise of the Constitutional right. Is it 
feasible or pragmatic for the govern¬ 


ment to rise to the occasion? Will the 
courts, already clogged with arrears 
of law-suits, be able to shoulder the 
additional burden? 

Consider now the economic 
aspect. If new or special courts are set 
up, it will mean extra financial burden 
on the State exchequer. The govern¬ 
ment resources will be subjected to 
heavy pressure for allocating funds 
for unemployment dole or relief to 
millions of unemployed-estimated at 
30 million. Will this not swell the 
budgetary deficits which the govern¬ 
ment seeks to reduce? 

(h) India’s joint family system, 
which has suffered rapid erosion 
under the impact of the Western 
civilisation, can play a vdtal role in 
many ways to solve the socio¬ 
economic problems. It can help 
revive the rich cultural heritage of 
India and repair the social fabric 
damaged by the pervasive spirit of 
individualism. 

The crisis of national character in 
today’s India is a challenge that can 
best be met by the revival of this sys¬ 
tem. It tends to restrain asocial ac¬ 
tivities or indiscipline. Customs and 
traditions and not the whims and fan¬ 
cies of an individual would set the 
norms and the mode of man’s actions. 
Iblerance, cooperation, self-sacrifice 
and mutual respect and reverence, 
especially for the elderly people-the 
essential traits of our national charac¬ 
ter and culture-which are grossly 
missing now, will be instilled among 
the members of the family. The 
generation gap which is being 
debated so much these days will be 
narrowed down with the restoration 
of the joint family system. 

Above all, the joint family system 
works as an employment insurance, 
because the various activities are ex¬ 
ecuted cooperatively and the gains 
equitably shared. The ri^t to work is 
an in-built feature of this system and 
needs no legal or Constitutional sanc- 
ti(m. 

The system has certain negative 
aspects. The traditionalism and un¬ 
questioned obeisance to the elderly 



members kill initiative and the spirit 
of entrepreneurship. Modernisation 
and economic development are im¬ 
peded. The employment guarantee 
breeds idleness. 

Q. 8. What electoral reforms 
would yon suggest in the light of 
problems faced by India in the con¬ 
duct of elections? 

Ans. India, as the largest 
democracy in the world with par¬ 
liamentary form of government and 
adult suffrage as the basis for elec¬ 
tions to the Parliament and the State 
legislatures, is faced with a legion of 
election problems: social, economic 
and administrative. 

The societal problems are the 
outgrowth of distortions in 
democracy. Effective functioning of 
democracy requires a complete com¬ 
prehension of the issues involved in 
elections; unbiased and transparent 
mind open to conviction, tolerant to 
genuine differences and amenable to 
consensus. This presupposes that the 
electorate possess education upto a 
certain level. Vfith massive and wide¬ 
spread illiteracy (64 per cent), the 
right to franchise conferred on all 
citizens above the age of 18 years, 
cannot be exercised intelligently and 
in a fair and free manner which mil¬ 
lions of voters are called upon to do. 
Intimidation and impersonation are 
indulged m. lb check this, the elec¬ 
toral laws need to be given more 
"teeth". 

The use of muscle power and 
money power has become a common 
feature of elections, thanks to the 
criminalisation of politics and unethi¬ 
cal practices. Unless the country 
wants to build up democracy with the 
help of criminals, the laws permitting 
this must be abrogated. 

Booth capturing, rigging or other 
electoral malpractices must be; put 
down with a firm foot. Laws should 
provide exemplary action against 
those directly involwd in the offence 
and also against the sfionsors. The 
candidates concerned should be dis¬ 
enfranchised permanently to teach 
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others a lesson. Such drastic steps are 
necessary to stem the rising curve of 
crimes vitiating democratic function¬ 
ing. 

At present, all election expenses 
are made by the candidate and/or his 
supporters or party. While there is a 
ceiling on what a candidate can spend 
on his/her election campaign, the 
limit is purely notional because the 
actual expenditure far exceeds it. lb 
escape action for this violation of the 
law, accounts are falsifled. The rich 
candidate or the affluent party 
manipulates to register a win at the 
polls through the use of money 
power. This corrupt practice can be 
curbed by State funding of elections. 
According to one estimate Rs SOO 
cTore should suffice for the purpose. 
The aid should be provided not in 
money but in kind such as for supply¬ 
ing copies of electoral rolls, 
microphones for public meetings, 
telephone facilities etc. 

The political parties should not 
be allowed to spend beyond the 
prescribed limit. They should be re¬ 
quired to furnish duly audited ac¬ 
counts of expenditure and incomes 
with sources from where funds have 
been received. 

In recent elections the number of 
candidates in the fray increased in 
some constituencies to administra¬ 
tively un-manageable limit. Many of 
them, mostly independents, lost their 
deposits. The election exercise was 
thus reduced to a mockery, let alone 
the wasteful expenditure and the ad¬ 
ministrative problems faced by the 
Election Commission and the army of 
.staff employed for the conduct of 
elections. A ceiling on the number of 
contestants in a constituency is ad¬ 
visable. Minimum academic 
qualification for a candidate may be 
fixed. This would attract reasonably 
good parliamentarians and legis¬ 
lators in the State assemblies. 

Q. 9. (a/What are the 
' problems hiced by the Fanchayati 
im institutions? 

(b) \^at measures would you 


surest t 9 make them as catalysts of 
economic development? 

Ans. (a) Fanchayati Raj institu¬ 
tions conceived as the governing 
bodies of the village republics en¬ 
counter a host of problems. Social 
stratification on caste and religious 
basis is the greatest inhibition to the 
rural development, which is problem 
No. 1. IVaditions, customs, wide¬ 
spread illiteracy, under-develop¬ 
ment, and lack of basic 
infra-structure (e.g. means of 
transport and communication) ac¬ 
centuate the problems. 

On the administrative front, 
there is a gross lack of requisite per¬ 
sonnel. Management is on a low key. 
The result is that the village 
panchayats exist as tutelege of the 
State governments. Elections to the 
panchayati raj institutions are inor¬ 
dinately delayed (for several years in 
some cases). Autonomy in making 
decisions on plans and programmes 
for raising the living standards of the 
villagers is conspicuously absent. It is 
the State governments which rule the 
roast. 

Financial crunch bedevils the 
panchayats’ plans. The sources of 
raising revenues from within the vil¬ 
lage are limited and unproduetivc. 
The panchayati raj institutions have 
therefore to depend on States for 
financial assistance. 

(b) It is only recently that thev 
government at the Centre has recog¬ 
nised the need to rejuvenate 3-ticr 
panchayati raj system with 
panchayats at the village, block and 
district levels. A Constitutional 
Amendment Bill to this effect is likely 
to be introduced in the Parliament 
shortly. Each State shall be required 
to establish such panchayats, hold 
elections periodically, provide neces¬ 
sary finances for development and 
empower them to mobilise resources 
"internally” to meet plan expenses 
decided upon by the panc^yats. 
Thus they will play the role of a 
catalyst for economic development of 
the villages. 

Q. 10. Write notes on any two of 


the following: 

(a) Autoaoiny for electronic 
media. 

(b) Independence of the 
Judiciary. 

(c) The impact of economic 
development on environment. 

(d) The relationship between 
the government of India and RBI. 

N.B. Ail the four topics have been 
answered. 

Ans. (a) Television and radio 
constitute the two wings of the 
electronic media. It is State-owned 
and -controlled. As such the broad¬ 
casting policy is decided by the 
Centre and the network of TV 
centres and radio stations all over the 
country toe the line adjusting their 
own programmes within the 
framework of the national policy. 

In pursuit of its election pledge, 
the present government has enacted 
Prasar Bharati Corporation Act to 
accord autonomous status to the 
electronic media. The autonomy is 
not genuine but only fake. Only some 
structural and administrative changes 
have been enrisaged in the Act. A 
15-member Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tee will be constituted to monitor the 
working of the Prasar Bharati. It is 
hoped that the electronic media will 
henceforward not project a'pro- 
government image but produce 
quality programmes, make dispas¬ 
sionate account of socio-economic 
and political developments, have a 
better rapport with the public and es¬ 
tablish credibility with the masses. 

(b) The three wings of a State 
are: legislature; executive and 
judiciary. The judiciary can deliver 
the judgement without fear or favour 
only if it enjoys independence un¬ 
trammelled by outside influence- 
political or bureaucratic. 
Unfortunately, it is seen that some- 
time;s the judiciary is overtly in¬ 
fluenced by the high-ups or official 
machiqej^.or the laws are interpreted, 
to reflect its predilections. 

In making appointments of 
judges, the criteria with the govern¬ 
ment should be integrity, objectivity 
Contd, OB P^e 216 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


"Love sought is good but given 
unsought is better." 

-Shakespeare. 

Love like charity blesses both 
the benefactor as well as the 
recipient, it is that gift of God which 
elevates the human heart and 
purifies the soul within. Instead of 
asking for any material or tangible 
favour, one should always seek the 
I lure of love because without love, 
the manifestation of God is incom¬ 
plete and incoherent and our exist¬ 
ence on earth is stale and sordid. 
There is no shame in asking for love 
for ‘Love is God’. No prayer or 
ritual is as ennobling and invigorat¬ 
ing as the healing touch of love and 
all-pervasive passion of love- 
making. "You must get your living by 
loving."//.D. Thoreau. For transitory 
glare and glimpse of worldly suc¬ 
cess, some may surrender themsel¬ 
ves before apathy and antipathy but 
ultimately it is the fragrance of love 
given unsought that will make our 
brief sojourn on this planet a matter 
of pride and pleasure. Like sun¬ 
shine, love makes human sentiments 
bloom and blossom in such a way 
that life becomes a swinging song of 
joy and gaiety. Miser and 
malevolent is that heart which has 
failed to share love with others. 

"TVust love even if it brings sorrow. 

Do not close up your heart.” Tagore. 

"You can close your eyes to 
reality not to memories." 

-Stanilaus Llec. 

Reality stares us in the face; 
memories haunt our mind and soul. 
Like a poor pigeon we may close 
our eyes to r^rous reality confront¬ 
ing us like a cintning cat but con¬ 
sciousness within like a mirror ever 
throws back the memories and thus 
' remind us of the past which carries 
in its womb both sweet and sour, 
proud and puerile recollections. 
Wisdom lies in facing.and fighting 
reality, however, stark and stagger¬ 


ing it may be than succumbing to 
memories like a helpless and hap¬ 
less fellow. Life is a challenge and 
we can ignore it at our peril only. 
Realities like birth-pangs have to be 
borne and its death-like spectre has 
to be accepted. Only then can we 
catch the time by fore-lock and 
transform defeat into victory, failure 
into success. If out of ignorance we 
allow the realities to take us for 
granted, surely the memories of the 
past would visit us again and again, 
and make our life not only 
miserable but also morbid. The his¬ 
tory of mankind is replete with ex¬ 
amples of such men and women as 
have stood before the ravaging 
realities like a rock and tamed and 
twisted them to their heart’s desire 
and design. In this way they felt at 
home with their present as well as 
with their past because they had the 
courage and conviction to look at 
reality and memories in their proper 
perspective. 

"Untruth corrodes the soul, 
truth nourishes it." 

-Mahatma Gandhi 

There is no denying the fact, 
however unpleasant and un¬ 
palatable it may appear to some, 
that truth nourishes and nurtures 
human soul whereas untruth cor¬ 
rodes and corrupts it. The cynics 
may look at truth with disdain and 
distrust but no sane fellow can deny 
that if the world has survived mond 
and spiritual upheavals through the 
a^es, it is due to the unflinching 
faith of saints and sages, mystics and 
philosophers, thinkers and 
reformers, vdio remained wedded to 
truth just as fragrance remains 
glued to the flower. The great epics 
of the world are an open deinction 
and description of‘actimi 
personified’ leading ultimately to . 
the victory (tf good over evil, truth 
over untruth. Truth is imperishable 
as well as bdivisible just as soul is 


immortal and inviolable. For a poet 
like Keats, ‘Truth is beauty, beauty 
truth.’ Men of destiny have 
embraced suffering but kept aloft 
the flag of truth flying and fluttering 
high and they also brought to their 
knees all those who had t{ied to 
flout and frustrate the voice of God 
spoken through His chosen ‘sons 
and daughters’. "Everything can be 
sacrificed for truth, but truth cannot 
be sacrificed for anything." Swami 
Vivekananda. 

"Every religion is good that 
teaches man to be good.” 

-Thomas Paine 

I The advenLof religion was 
I neither the invention of man nor an 
accident as has been assumed and 
understood by the sceptics the 
world over. In fact the e-ssence of 
each religion is the voice of God 
spoken through His selective few so 
that the stream of life remained free 
from spiritual sterility and moral 
morass. Religion, whatever its con¬ 
tours and conceptions, aims at im¬ 
proving the mental make-up of its 
followers so that the angularities 
and oddities of emotional, intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual character of man 
are chiselled and chastened. Reli¬ 
gion is our support and sustenance 
and when even our shadow fails and 
deserts us in adversity and calamity, 
it is the tender touch of religion that 
sustains pur drooping hearts and 
falling spirits. Religion teaches us to 
enrich our soul and impoverish our 
preed because the kingdom of God 
IS open for those whose hands are 
poor but the hearts are rich. Man 
would have remained an ugly 
animal satisfying only the physical 
needs had there been no religion 
to tame his deadly deures and 
devilish designs. Therefore "if men 
are so wicked with reli^on, what 
would they be without it?" Ben¬ 
jamin Frafiklin. 
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How to Fight Fear 


What is fear? 

ear is one of the primitive, violent 
and usually crippling, emotions 
marked by extensive bodily changes, 
and by behaviour of the lli^t or con¬ 
cealment of character. 

Fear does not mean cowardice. 
Cowardice consists in failure to fight 
fear. The man of courage feels fear 
and fights: the weakling feels fear and 
takes to flight or quits. 

Umpteen fears 

T here are umpteen fears of failure, 
of criticism, of ridicule of 
strangers, of inadequacy, of in¬ 
feriority, stage fight (sudden fear and 
nervousness on facing audience espe¬ 
cially for the first time), of persecu¬ 
tion, of in.sanity, of the unknown, of 
taking a new step, uttering a new 
word, of expressing an unorthodox 
idea, of ill-heallh, of poverty, of 
death, of the complex, the inex¬ 
plicable, of crowds, of solitude, of 
fear itself and a host of others. The 
last one is perhaps the worst of the 
lot. 

Fear Vs. Positive Action 

P sychologist R. May has pointed 
out that "living without fear in the 
twentieth century shows weakness of 
mind... or more accurately, insen¬ 
sitivity, atrophy of mind... a certain 
amount of anxiety in people is the 
expected normal reaction." But many 
of us over-react to the real dangers 
with disproportionate fear, and our 
fear lea^ to feelings of inadequacy, 
exaggeration of threat and of an un¬ 
reasoned ,and self-defeating, "lashing 
out" at our problems. Normal anxiety 
can be actually beneficial. It spurs us 
on when we must work particularly 
hard. It keeps us alert when a crisis is 
threatened. 

It enables us to fight-or-flee in 
times of danger. If we were not 
capable of experiencing normal 


anxiety, we should be in a sorry state. 
It is the morbid anxiety or fear which 
results in a kind of "creeping 
paralysis, a feeling of misery, ot suf¬ 
focation, of panic, of defeat", which is 
to be combated. Normal anxiety is 
necessary for progress but morbid 
fear is a road-block to it. 

Distinction between feeling, 
showing and reacting to fear 

T he distinction between feeling, 
showing and reactmg to fear is 
often over-looked. We all experience 
fear but some of us learn to conceal it. 
As Prof Coleman points out the key 
factor in dealing with fear is how we 
can act when we are afraid. The 
brave soldier is not the one who ex¬ 
periences no fear, but the one who 
performs courageously despite it. Not 
realising this, many people expend 
their efforts fighting the feeling of 
fear and trying to deny or conceal it 
instead of learning to function effec¬ 
tively in spite of it. To the extent that 
we allow fear or worry to inhibit posi¬ 
tive action, we block our own 
progress." 

Sources of fear 

F ear is the offspring of imagination 
which creates the images of evil 
which may happen, but perhaps rare¬ 
ly do. Thus many persons who are 
capable of summoning up courage 
enough to grapple with and overcome 
real dangers arc paralysed or thrown 
into consternation by those which are 
imaginary. Unless imagination is held 
under strict discipline, we are prone 
to meet evils more than half way-to 
suffer them by forc.stalmeirt and as¬ 
sume the burdens we ourselves cre¬ 
ate. As a perceptive psychologist has 
it, "at the bottom of most fears, both 
mild and severe, will be found an 
over-active body... we generate fears 
while wc sit; we overcome them by 
action. Fear is nature’s warning signal 
to get busy." 


Effects of fear 

F ear robs us of courage and crip¬ 
ples our reasoning power. We 
tend to hate the things we fear. Fear 
and hate combined are hardly con¬ 
ducive to reasoned positive action. 
Fear adds to tension and enhances 
the desire to flee. Disguised affects of 
fear are fatigue, worry, sensitivity to 
criticism, indecision and the centring 
inward of one’s corners. Even mild 
fear can adversely affect the accuracy 
of perception and of thought. In the 
face of intense fear the individual may 
become panic-stricken and become 
unable to function. 

The effects of fear on personality 
are fatal because it destroys initiative, 
poise, ambition and self-confidence. 
It engenders self-consciousness and 
inferiority complex. 

A man whose mind is filled with 
fear will lack psychological fitness 
necessary for attaining levels of "peak 
performance" in any area of life. Dr 
Richard Carrier and Joseph Hart 
who have evolved the concept of 
"peak performance" explain it thus: 
"A peak performance does not mean, 
‘being the best’. It means living your 
potential. When you live upto your 
potential in any area then you are 
given a peak performance." 

How to get rid of fear 

Y our goals in life is presumably suc¬ 
cess and the realisation of your 
full inherent potentials. Many 
psychologists like Maslow, Cioldstein 
and Rogers regard the latter as the 
most fundamental goal of the human 
personality. For the achievement of 
this goal it is necessary for you to get 
rid fear. 

Ely Culbertson, the Bridge ex¬ 
pert, Says that the two most important 
things in self-development are to get 
rid of fear and to develop a sense of 
balance. By balance, no doubt, he 
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means good judgement. There is 
much truth in this as fear is usually 
what holds men back, and good 
judgement enables them to take the 
right road as they go forward. 

Following are some fruitful steps 
to conquer fear. 

Cultivate the habit of conquering 
fear. The habit of avoiding fear is 
doubtless, capable of being trained 
like any other habit such as the habit 
of concentration, of study or of cheer¬ 
fulness. You are what your habits are. 

Basic Psychology 

A s Dr Henry Link observes, "Every 
step in the conquest of fear re- 
(|uires at the outset an act of will.” 
“Remember how you learned to dive. 
You got yourself poised, then leaned 
forward, hesitated, and drew back in 
fear. Again you made the attempt and 
withdrew. With each hesitation your 
fear mounted. Finally in angry disgust 
with yourself, you plunged in arms 
and legs askew, and with a terrific 
Hop you came up humiliated and em¬ 
barrassed, the laughter of your 
friends making you feel still worse." 

"If your fears had prevented you 
from making further attempts, you 
might have never learned to dive, 
your fears might have become insur¬ 
mountable. If, however, you persist¬ 
ed, you finally went in smoothly and 
came up feeling pleased. You were 
becoming an expert." 

"This is the basic psychology of 
overcoming fear and gaining con¬ 
fidence in every phase oflifc", says Dr 
Link. He adds, "there is no escape 
from this process." 

Thought-control 

F ear is aptly described as nothing 
more than state of mind. One’s 
.state of mind is subject to control and 
direction. Every person has the ability 
to control his mind. By controlling 
your thoughts you can master your 
fears. 

Do the things you fear 

W hatever you have been alif^d of, 
just go and do it. Stahd up to 
your fear. Emerson sajis, "Do the 
thing you fear and the death of fear is 
certain." Walk upto the person or 


thing you fear and take a steady good 
look at what it is you are afraid of. 

Take positive action to meet the 
challenge of a fear-arousing situation, 
instead of whining like the guy in A.E. 
Housman’s poem: 

4 a stranger and afraid. 

In a world, I never made. 

Do the thing you fear-that is the 
sure recipe to conquer fear. 

Come out of self-deception 

A s a normal human being goes 
through life he builds up an exten¬ 
sive repertoire of psychological 
defence mechanisms which he 
employs to adjust to ego-involving 
frustration. "Frustration" means 
simply the thwarting of a need or 
desire. Sometimes people reach their 
goals with relative ease; but some¬ 
times they are prevented from reach¬ 
ing their goals. Their goal directed 
activity is blocked when frustration 
and the resultant stress sets in. 

Some frustrations cause no ihore 
than minor annoyance just a pin¬ 
prick or a flea-bite. But some types of 
frustrations pose real threats to our 
fundamental needs. Examples arc: a 
mature adult loses his job; the 
prospect of unempoyment involving 
feelings of insecurity, lowered self-es¬ 
teem, and loss of social approval; a 
fear of flunking out of college or of an 
exam. Any such frustration to the 
individual’s self concept i.e., his 
awareness of his continuing identity 
as a person or the individual’s as¬ 
sumptions about his identity and 
worth as a person is said to be "ego¬ 
involving". Now ego-involving frustra¬ 
tions are highly painful and call for 
immediate defence. There are several 
behaviour devices or mechanisms 
which we use in self-defence to adjust 
with ego-involving frustrations. They 
are called ego defence mechanisms. 
These are called into play whenever 
we find ourselves in a situation in 
which threat to the integrity of the self 
is present. 

Denial of Reality 

erhaps the most dangerous of 
self-deception is the "I don’t care" 
attitude. The body who can’t make 
the grade in college says, "I don’t 


care". The prl who can’t get a boy 
says, "I don’t care". They do care. 
Why don’t they admit it and try to 
succeed where success is possible? 

Escapism 

nother trick used for avoiding un¬ 
pleasant reality is called 
‘escapism’. This includes such 
strategics as procrastination, refusal 
to face unpalatable situations, and 
pre-occupation with work or social 
engagements etc., to such an extent 
that the individual is just too busy 
with .seemingly important matters to 
face his real problems. Dther com¬ 
monly used methods of escapism arc 
"not being in the mood" or getting 
"sick". Like the proverbial ostrich 
who buries his head in the sand when 
danger approache.s, we fail to take 
cogni7ancc of many things which are 
essential for effective adjustment. 

The Magic of Dominant Thought 

M otives arc the dynamos of per¬ 
sonality. If your dominant mo- i 
tive is the achievement of success you 
will plan your destiny accordingly and 
you will attract success as a magnci 
attracts iron filings. Let the master- 
thought "I will succeed" dominate 
your thinking proce.ss. 

Remember, nothing succccd.s 
like success-thinking and nothing 
fails like failure-thinking. 

You are Responsible for Your 
Destiny 

I t is clear that you are responsible 
for your own destiny. The respon¬ 
sibility is your job, and the sooner you 
learn this fact the sooner you will start 
thinking and acting like a self-reliant 
human being. 

You must accept the fact that it i.s 
upto you to control and shape the 
forces that make life. None outside 
you has the obligation to shape these 
for you. 

If you do not shoulder full 
responsibility, the world will shape 
your destiny not according to your 
needs, potentialities and ideals but 
according to its own whims. It has a 
way of letting those flounder about 
aimlessly who wait for other men or 
forces outside themselves to chart the 
course of their lives for them. 
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TEST OF REASONING-I 


NUMBER SERIES 


Find out the missing numbers in the series of num¬ 
bers given below: 

1. 8; 17; 35; 71; 143;... 

2 . 11 ; 10 ;...; 100 ; 1001 ; 1000 ; 10001 . 

3. 8; 13; 16; 17;...; 13. 

4. 24; 6; 18; 9; 36; 9; 24;... 

5. 2; 6; 12; 20; 30; 42;... 

6. 2; 4; 6;...; 16; 26. 

7. 7; 14; 15; 21;...; 28; 31. 

8. 25; 30;...; 25; 28; 21; 31; 18, 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow certain relation¬ 
ship and arrangement. Your task is to find out the miss¬ 
ing numbers. 
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48 
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The arrangement of numbers in questions 13 to 16 is 
according to the same pattern. Find out the missing num¬ 
bers: 


13. 49 

52 

6 

45 

104 

? 

42 

52 

7 

14. 1 

55 

19 

54 

93 

18 

? 

38 

1 

15. 144 

69 

5 

57 

? 

19 

60 

152 

12 

16. 100 

55 

20 

45 

330 

15 

200 

•> 

10 


Find out the missing numbers in questions 17 and IS: 



19. Which of the following numbers is not the square 
of any number? 

(a) 529 (b) 289 (c) 441 (d) 676 (c) .568 

20. Which of the following number is divisible by 2,3, 
7 and 13? 

(a) 1092 (b) 1008 (c) 1456 (d) 936 (c) 1156 


LETTER SERIES 


Find the odd-man out: 


21. (a) 

IPW 

ib) 

ELS 

ic) 

AHO 

Id) 

GNU 

ie) 

JQY 



22. (a) 

BdG 

ib) 

WyB 

ic) 

OqT 

id) 

KraO 

ic) 

Eg] 



23. (a) 

TrsP 

ib) 

ZwxV 

ic) 

NlmJ 

id) 

HfgD 

ic) 

JhiF 



24. (a) 

UZP 

ib) 

LOG 

ic) 

JOE 

id) 

RWN 

ie) 

NSI 



25. (a) 

BcaF 

(b) 

KljO 

ic) 

QrpU 

id) 

FgcK 

ie) 

TusX 




Find out missing letters and numbers in the following 
questions: 



T 

• 

D 

U 

c 

« 

B 

• 

M 

L 

U 

i 

J 

L-JL 

L 

10 
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CODING-DECODING 


Words on left are written in their coded form on the 
riglit. Your task is to find out the right code letter for the 


letter in box: 









29. B 

u 

R 

D E 

N 






(a) n 

(ft) 

y 

(c) V 

id) 

P 

ie) 

h 

if) 

8 

30. D 

E 

T 

aQ] 

L 






(a) z 

(ft) 

h 

(c) k 

id) 

f 

(cO 

t 

if) 

V 

31. S 

P R 

o u 

T 






(«) P 

(ft) 

q 

(c) n 

id) 

k 

ic) 

j 

if) 

w 

32. B 

L 

ofTTjs 

E 






(a) t 

(ft) 

g 

(c) V 

id) 

q 

(c) 

w 

if) 

n 

33. A 

s 

T L 

E 






(«) q 

(ft) 

t 

(c) r 

id) 

V 

ic) 

z 

if) 

k 


If according to a certain code; 

‘Trains arc always late’ means 
‘Captain wants four tanks.’ 

‘Boys were never late’ means 
‘\Vc have three tanks.’ 

‘Trains were rather overcrovycled’ means 
Soldiers have informed captain.’ 

‘Boys arc rather naughty’ means 
‘We need four soldiers.’ 

34. What is the code for ‘four’? 

(tf) trains (h) are (c) always (d) late 

35. What does ‘overcrowded’ mean? 

(a) we (h) have (c) informed 

(d) captain 

36. If COMBINE is coded as BPLCI lOD dccode- 
OFQTNOZM 


STATISTICS 

A company pays its employees as follows: 

H.R.A. is 22% of the salary. 

D.A. is 36% of the salary. 

C.A. is 5% of the salary + lI.R.A. + D.A. 

8% of the total of salary, house rent allowance and 
dearness allowance is given as conveyance allowance. All 
amounts are rounded up to the next rupee. The junior 
supervisor Jlamesh gets Rs 2500 as salary and the pay of 
Surendra, the sqiior supervisor is Rs 2800. 

On the tosis of the facts stated above, answer the 
following questions: 

37. What is the different^' in the amount of 1I.R.A. 
(house rent allowance) drawn by the two employees? 

(a) Rs56 (b) Rs54 (c) Rs66 (</) Rs58 

38. How much more conveyance allowance does 


Surendra get in comparison to Ramesh? 

(a) Rs38 (6) Rs46 (c) Rs48 (d) Rs42 

39. How much conveyance allowance docs Surendra 

get? 

(a) Rs324 (b) Rs412 (c) Rs354 

(d) Rs374 

40. If 12% is deducted from the total amount (all 
allowances included) how much would Surendra get in 
hand? 

(a) Rs44()0 (h) Rs4800 (c) Rs42(X) 

(d) Rs4550 

41. What is the city allowance of Ramesh? 

(a) Rs207 (b) Rs 198 (c) Rs 16^ 

(d) Rsl88 

42. If both spend 15% of their income (pay + all the 
allowances included) on the education of their children, 
Ramesh has two children and Surendra three, what is the 
average expenditure on the education of each child? 

(a) Rsl98 (b) Rs284 (c) Rs302 
(d) Rs258 

43. If Surendra is paying Rs 8W) per month as house- 
rent, what extra percentage is he paying from his pay? 
(Approximately) 

(a) 10.2% (b) 2.8% (c) 6.32% 

(d) 8.71% 

44. If Ramesh gets a rise of 15% in his salary, how 
much more D.A. would he be getting? 

(a) Rs210 (b) R.S175 (c) Rs 135 

(d) Rsl60 


LOtilCAL DIAGRAMS 


In questions given below, items in questions are rep¬ 
resented by figures A, B, C, D, E and F on the basis of their 
relutionship. Eacli individual tlgure represents one item 
irrespective of its size and shape. Your tusk is to match 
the right parts. 

45. chair : furniture : table 

46. men : women : employed 

47. television ; house : room 


48. women : doctors : specialization 


49. primary : schools : secondary 

50. hospitals : dispensary : wards 



GD 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1 . 287. The arrangement is (8 x 2) + 1; (17 x 2) + 1... 

2. 101. TVto series, 11; 101; 1001... and 10,100,1000... are 

repeated alternately. 

3 . 16. Add 5; 3; 1 to numbers then subtract them in the 

reverse order, i.e^ 1; 3; 5... 

4. 12. Form sets two; each first number is four times 

and then two times of the second one. 

5. 56. Go on adding 4,6,8,10... to numbers. 

6. 10. Each number is the total of two preceding num¬ 

bers. 

7. 23. There are two .scries, one with a difference of 8 

and the other with a difference of seven; 7,15,2.3... 
and 14,21,28... respectively. 

8. 26. Again there are two .series, 25; 26; 28; 31 ...(adding 

an extra ‘one’) and 30; 25; 21; 18... (subtracting one 
less). 

9. to 12. For each next question ‘1’ is added to all the 
numbers and then rotate clockwise. 


9. 41 
13. 15, 


[ 10. 17 11. 21 12. 28 

. The arrangement is as follows: 
f = 49; 45 + 7 = 52; 49 -H 42 7 + 6 = 104; 

15 X 3 = 45 and 104-52 = 52 


12. 28 


14. 19 


15. 221 


16. 275 


P. 74. The numbers in the inner triangle are, total of 
squares of their adjoining ffianglcs e.g., 2^ -t- 4^ -■= 
20; 3^ + r = 10; 5^ -I- 7" -- 74. 

18. 121. The pattern is (9 -I- 2)^(5 + 3)^->nd(4 -1- 1)^ 


26. —■ Letters and their corresponding numbers, accord¬ 

ing to their position in the alphabetical order, gO 
zig-zagging, dropping one ielter/number. 

27. Letters in the top row have their corresponding 
lo 

number to their right and in the lower one, to their 
left. 

28. ElO. The total of numbers and the numbers given to 

letters according to their position in the alphabeti¬ 
cal. 

29. to 35. Sort out common letters/words in words/senlen- 

ccs and match them with aimmon letters/words in 
codes. 

29. (h) 30. (d) 31. (a) 32. {f) 

33. (c) 34. (h) 35. (c) 

36. PERSONAL. First letter in code is the preceding letter 

and .second one, the next letter in alphabets. The 
same process is repeated till end. 

37. (c) 38. (a) .39. (c) 40. (a) 

41. (6) 42. (/>) 43. (d) 44. (c) 

45. B. Chair and table are individual items but both are 

pieces of furniture. 

46. E. Some men and some women arc employed. 

47. A. Televi.sion sets arc in rooms and rooms arc in 

houses. 

48. F. .Some women arc doctors and .some of them go for 

specialization. 

49. D. Primary and secondary, both arc types i)f schools 

and some of the .secondary schrH>l,s have primtuy 
classes as well. 

50. C. Ho.spital.s have wards while dispensary is a different 

independent item. 
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TEST OF REASONING-n 


ODD-MAN 

Find the odd-man out: 


1. (a) etymology 

(b) anthropology 

(c) philology 

(d) lexicology 

(c) vocabulary 


2. (a) rough 

(b) uneven 

(c) rugged 

(d) asperous 

(e) g!os.sy 


3. (a) estuary 

(b) gulf 

(c) peninsula 

(d) strait 

(e) bay 


4. (a) Australia 

(b) Japan 

(c) Africa 

(d) America 

(c) Europe 


5. (a) collar 

(b) cravat 

(c) necklace 

(rO bangle 

(e) neck-tic 


6. (a) boU 

(b) sore 

(c) dyspepsia 

(d) pimple 

(e) carbuncle 


7. (fl) conclusion 

(b) terminus 

(c) finale 

(d) culmination 

(e) intermission 


8. (a) cannon-ball 

(b) sword 

(c) bullet 

(d) arrow 

(e) missile 


ANALOGIES 

The first pair of words in questions given below bas 

certain relationship. Your task is to tick-mark the right 

choice for the second set with a similar and matching 

relationship. 


9. yield : resist : : sensible : 

7 

(a) unconscious 

(b) dashing 

(c) impulsive 

(d) stupid 

(e) non-sense 


10. Banner ; desert ; : Philippines : ? 

(a) Pacific 

(b) East-Indies 

(c) Australia 

(d) Islands 

(e) King Phillip 


11. inspiration : poetry : : ? : 

disease 

fa) medicine 

(b) suffering 

(c) germs 

(d) hospital 

(e) doctor 


IZ Manipuri : dance : : Urdu 

: ? 

(a) Muslims 

(b) dialect 

fc) poetry 

(d) language 

(e) Muslima 



13. en masse : French : : via media : ? 

(a) Latin (b) Sanskrit 

(c) English (d) I^rsian 

(e) Russian 

14. barter : exchange : : ? : refuge 

(a) refugee (b) help» 

(c) safety (a) India 

(e) asylum 

15. milk : butter : : ? : pottery 

(aj tea-set (b) clay 

(c) bone-China (cf) glass 

(e) dming-table 

16. diildhood ; adolescence : : ? : spring 

(a) sofa-set (b) jump 

(c) winter (d) flowers 

(e) summer 


LEXICAL ITEMS 

Which set of three letters can be added before/after the 
following set of letters to form words: 


Which words (number of letters depending upon 
dashes in brackets) can be suffixed to the word on the left 
and prefixed the word on the ri^t to make popular terms. 

19. WALK(-)DOOR 

20. MAKE (-) STAIRS 

Find out words for brackets (number of letters in 
words depending upon number of blanks in Inrackets) that 
can be added to set of letters on right as well as on left to 
form words. 

21. MAR(-)GER 

22. COM(-)AGE 

23. RES(-)ER 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 


If a big cube painted in three colours on opposite sides 
is cut in 27 equal parts as shown in die figure: 
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24. How many small cubes will there be with only one 
face painted? 

(a) 4 (b) 6 (c) 8 (d) 12 (e) 18 

25. How many will have two faces painted in two dif¬ 
ferent colours? 

(a) 6 (b) 8 (c) 12 (d) 16 (e) 18 

26. How many will have three pamted sides in three 
different colours? 

(a) 4 (b) 6 (c) 8 (d) 12 (e) 18 

27. Count the maximum number of triangles in the 
figure given below: 


(a) 8 (b) 12 (c) 16 (d) 18 (e) 20 

28. How many four sided figures are there? 

(a) 1 (b) 2 (c) 3 (d) 4 (e) 5 

Given below are two positions of the same dice. Study 
the arrangement of numbers on different faces and answer 
the questions that follow: 


Xy 

7 

• 


• 

• 


.■J 



29. What number is opposite 5? 

30. Which number is opposite 2? 

Seven children A, B, C, D, E, F and G are standing in a 
straight line according to tihe following order: 

C is between A and G. 


Bis to the left of E. 

D and C have two children between them. 

G is between C and E. 

31. Who is exactly in the middle? 

32. Who is on the extreme left? 

33. AteamoffourboysfromA,B,C,D,E,FandGhas 
to be selected according to the following conditions: 

A and C must be together. 

B and G cannot be together. 

D cannot be pmred with A. 

B and F must be together. 

O and E must be together. 

C and F cannot be in the same set. 

Which four boys have been selected for the team? 

(a) ABCF 

(b) ACDE 

(c) BDEG 

(d) BDEF 

The total age of A, B and C is 55. B is 10 years younger 
than C and A is three times as old as C. 

34. What is the age of A? 

(a) 42 (b) 33 

(c) 36 (d) 39 

35. How old is B? 

(a) 3 (b) 4 

(c) 5 (d) 6 

Five girls A, B, C, D and E have put on pink, yellow, red, 
blue and green dresses but not in the same order. Study the 
following statements and match the girls with the right 
colour of dress accordingly. 

B and E are not wearing pink or red. 

C and D are neither wearing red nor blue. 

Yellow dress has not been put on by D or A. 

B is not wearing blue. 

Green dress has not been put on by D or C. 

36. A (a) pink 

37. B (b) yellow 

38. C (c) red 

39. D (d) blue 

40. E (e) green 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. Your 
task is to find out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of the question-mark in the Problem Hgures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


41 

-1^ 
-□ 

O-D 

"T“ 

^ 4 - 


? 

42 

O X 

Ir 

_ 



? 



O X 

X O 



43 

0 

•0 

6 

er 

? 


ANSWER FIGURES 
A B C D E 


D-O 

_1_ 

-1.0 
-D 


a-o 

~T~ 

X 

_4 

O 

O X 

fc' 

- ^ 

X 

X 

_ 

o 

X 

-F 

o 

0. 

0* 


<!> 

(t>* 

_ 
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A 








1 
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9 O O 9 0 9 

"T "r ^ 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


{b) It is the only science in the group that is not con¬ 
nected with language and words. 

(e) All the others mean almost the same. 

(c) All the other terms are used for sea while peninsula 
is land. 

(h) All the others are continents. 

(d) It is the only item that is not concerned or con¬ 
nected with neck. 

(c) All the others are eruptions on skin. 

(e) All the terms are connected with ‘end’. 

(b) All the others are thrown to hit. 

(d) The words arc opposites. 

(<r) The relationship is that of the particular place and 
the area in which it is situated. 

(c) The relationship is that of the cau.se and its result. 

(d) One is a particular item of the other category. 

(a) The words adopted in English fjclong to the lan¬ 
guages mentioned against them. 

(e) They both mean the same type of arrangement. 

(b) The relationship is that of the matter and its 
product. 


16. 

(e) The second one follows the 

flrst one. 


17. 

CLI 

18. ONG 

19. 

OUT 

20. 

UP 

21. GIN 

22. 

PASS 

23. 

POND 

24. (h) 

25! 

(c) 

26. 

(c) 

27. (c) 

28. 

W 

29. 

6 

30. 4 

31. 

C 

32. 

B 

33. (d) 

34. 

id) 

35. 

(a) 

36. (c) 

37. 

(«) 

38. 

(b) 

39. (a) 

40. 

(d) 


41. B. The movement of the circle is zig-zag, that of the 

square is anti-clockwise and the third ngure goes up 
and down by turns. 

42. E. The flag moves towards ri^t going up and down 

and changing direction, the circle moves along 
three points anti-doclro^e and the cross along 
comers, clockwise. 

43. B. The figure inside the circle changes alternately and 

the o^er small circle and arrow move at a regular 
pace in opposite directions. 

44. A. The whole figure rotates clockwise; the circle moves 

towards the other end, the edge of the inner figure 
changes alternately and the curve at the uid goes 
ri^t and left by turns. 

45. C. Circle hops right and left and the arrow-head goc.s 

to the other end slowly changing direction alter¬ 
nately. 

46. A. The whole figure rotates clockwise; the circle at the 

opening and arms of the swastik change alternately 
and the black spot moves along with it. 

47. C. The figure tilts right and left with drdegomg to the 

other end and coming back and the other curve 
slowly moving towards the oth^ edge. 

48. D. The main %ure rotates anti-dockw^ but the small 

drdes move faster and go one step ahead adding 
(me circle with each step. 

49. O. One Hne is added in tte bar and the two straight 

lines move to the otlmr side but their gap increases. 

50. E. The triw^s move alon^ the«diree ^mts anti- 

dockwise but change (ureetkm, the other two 
citcies mterchange pjaett wfth ea^ itep. 
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TEST OF REASONING-] 


II 


_ SYLLOGISM _ 

TVPEI 

In t^e foHowing statements, a situation has been ex¬ 
plained m a few sentences followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether die conclusion: 

{a) necessarily follows from the statements. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statments. 

(d) is doubtful, as the data provided is madequate. 
Note Yoiu- answers should otify be Ut the light of the 

statements ff\m. 

Siatements: 

(1) 1. Parents help their school-going children at 

home to learn different subjects. 

2. They usually appoint tutors for teaching Math¬ 
ematics to the children. 

Conclusion: Mathematics taught in schools these days is 
different from Mathematics they learnt in 
schools. 

{a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Siatements: 

(2) 1. Houses are thoroughly cleaned before fes¬ 

tivals. 

2. Mr and Mrs Smith are getting their house 
cleaned these days. 

Conclusion: They are making preparations for some fes¬ 
tival. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(3) 1. After returning from foreign countries, the 

Prime Minister generally addresses a Press 
Conference. 

2. The Prime Minister has just returned from a 
visit tq foreign countries. 

Conclusion: He will address a Press Conference now. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(4) 1. Ground water Prcnects arc extremely useful in 

deserts where surface water is not available. 

2. In area ‘X* most (rf the farmers have tubewells. 

Conclusion: Area ‘X’ is situated in a desert. 

(fl) a (b) 0 ic) a (d) o 

Statements 

(5) 1. When party X was in power, party Y criticised 

it for making irrespon^ble statements. 

2. The memb^ of paity X ore critidsiiig the 
leai^s ci party V these days for the same 


reason. 

Conclusion: Party Y is in power these days. 

(a) □ (b) D (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(6) 1. Kidnappers often kill their victims if ransom 

demanded is not received within time limits. 

2. The son of Mr X was kidnapped while return¬ 
ing from school. 

3. He was killed by the kidnappers after two days. 

Conclusion: Mr X failed to arrange the money demanded 
by the kidnappers. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(7) 1. The Central employees work for five days per 

week only. 

2. The State employees work for six days per 
week. 

Conclusion: The State employees work more than the 
Central employees. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(8) 1. Lack of sleep causes sickness. 

2. Some people keep on sleeping the whole time. 

Conclusion: Such people are healthier than most of us. 

(fl) □ ib) a ic) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(9) 1. More and more devices are being constantly 

invented to make life easy. 

2. These new devices sell like hot cakes as .stM>n as 
they appear in market. 

Conclusion: Customers do not mind spending hard 
earned money if the things bought can add lo 
their comforts. 

(a) □ ib) O ic) a id) □ 

Statements: 

(10) 1. The planet Mercury is associated with intel¬ 
ligence. 

2. In its movement round the sun, it keeps on 
coming near or going afar from our earth. 

Conclusion: When it is near the earth we all become 
intellectuals and when it is far we behave in a 
stupid way. 

(fl) □ ib) □ (f) □ id) □ 

TYPE II 

In making decisions about important questions, it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between strong arguments 
and weak arguments so far as they are related to the ques- 
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tioit. IVeak argumenls may not be directly connected with 
the question, may be of minor importance or may be related 
to some trivial aspect of the question. Each question given 
below is followed by arguments I and II. You have to decide 
which of the arguments is ‘strong and which is ‘weak'. Then 
decide which of the answers gven below and numbered (a), 

(b), (c), (d) and (e) is the correct answer. 

(a) Only 1 is strong. 

(b) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d) Either I or II is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. 1.S one ever satisfied with money? 

I. Yes, when one gels what he wanted, he ought to 
be satisfied. 

11. No, the more one gets the more one wants. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

12. Should small children be allowed to see dead 
bodies? 

I. Yes, the sooner they learn the bitter truths of life, 
the better. 

II. No, death has nothing to do with children. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

13. Should sweets be eaten at the end of the meal? 

I. Ye.s, they leave a nice taste in mouth. 

II. No, they may cause cavity in teeth. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

14. Will big cities ultimately swallow up the green 
suburbs? 

I. Yes, they are growing at a terrible pace in ail 
directions. 

II. No, fresh constructions are not allowed in sub¬ 
urbs. 

(«) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

15. Are married men jealous of bachelors? 

I. Yes, they envy a bachelor’s carefree life and the 
freedom he enjoys. 

II. No, they pity him for not ha\ing a regular home 
and family of his own. 

ia) □ (b) P (c) □ id) □ (c) □ 

16. Will the dowry system ever end? 

I. Yes, many agencies are trying to put an end to this 
social evil. 

II. No, when the giver and the taker both are willing 
parties, the transaction cannot be stopped. 
ia) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

17. Does over-weight add to one’s personality? 

I. Yes, over-weight gives people a look of well-being 
and superiority. 

II. No, they are unable to move about smartly. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

18. A cyclist was run down by a truck driver, >^1 the 
truck driver be penalised? 

1. Yes, he was responsible for killing the cyclist. 

II. No, the cyclist was on the wrong side. 

(«) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ («f) □ 

19. Are persons living in slum areas not healthy? 

1. Yes, the dirt around causes various ailment;. 


II. No, they become immune to the atmosphere 
around them and are not affected adversely by the 
dirt. 

ia) (b) (c) id) ie) 

20. Does public in general feel safe if there are some 
policemen around? 

1. Yes, policemen guarantee peace and safety. 

II. No, the Police Department is famous for its 
atrocities and malpractices. 
ia) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

TYPE 111 

In questions ffven below, statements 1 and 2 arc fol¬ 
lowed by conclusions I and II. Taking the statements to he 
tme although they may appear at variance with commonlv 
accepted facts, mark your answers as under: 

ia) Only I follows. 

(b) Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 
id) Either I or II follows. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1. All birds arc books. 

2. Some books are flowers. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some birds are flowers. 

II. None of the birds is a flower. 

ia) □ (b) □ ic) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

Statements: 

22. 1. Some pencils are diamonds. 

2. Some diamonds are glasses. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some glasses are pencils. 

11. Some glasses arc not diamonds. 

ia) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) P 

Statements: 

23. 1. All lawyers are doctors. 

2. All doctors are clerks. 

Conclusions: 

1. Ail clerks are doctors. 

II. All lawyers are clerks. 

ia) P (b) P (c) P id) P ie) P 

Statements: 

24. 1. Some cities are lakes. 

2. All lakes are mountains. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some mountains are cities. 

II. Some cities are not mountains. 

(c) P (b) P ic) P (d) P (c) P 

Statements: 

25. 1. Only those teachers do not teach Primary cla.s- 

ses who do not wear caps.^ 

2. Onfy those teachers do not wear caps who d« 
not use spectacles. 
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Conclusions: 

I. Ibachers who teach Primary classes wear caps as 
well as spectacles. 

II. No teacher wears both. 

(«) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

26. 1. Men generally discuss their offidal problems 

whenever they meet. 

2. Mr X, Mr Y and Mr Z are having dinner 
together. 

Conclusion: 

I. They must be discussing official matters. 

II. They are talking about other things. 

(fl) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

27. 1. All girls >^^o do not like ice-creams are fond of 

cold drinks. 

Z Only those girls were relishing cold-drinks who 
were wearing red dresses. 

Conclusions: 

I. Girls in red-dress do not like ice-creams. 

II. All the girls who were not wearing red dress are 
fond of ice-creams. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

28. 1. During recent elections, poll violence was 

reported h-om many centres. 

2. ‘X’was a polling station. 

Conclusions: 

I. There was dolence at ‘X’. 

II. Elections went on peacefully there. 

(a) □ (P) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

TVFEIV 

In questions given below, a statement is followed by 
implications / and II. Tick mark your answers: 

(a) ifonly I is implicit. 

(b) if only II is implicit. 

(c) if both I and II arc implicit. 

(d) if either I or II is implicit. 

(e) if neither I nor II is implicit. 

Statement: 

29. In most of the films, the villain is punished and the 
hero and the heroine meet to get married and live happily 
ever after. 

Implications: 

I. When a couple in love gets married, all the 
troubles and worries arc over. 

II. Most of the cinegoers are romantic by nature and 
feel happy when poetic justice is done. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

30. Self-confidence is the key-note to success. 
Implications: 

1. No other quality is needed for success. 


II. A self-confident person never seeks advice from 
anyone else. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) D (e) □ 

Statement: 

31. Students, contesting for university elections, 
spend money freely. 

Implications: 

I. Their parents are extremely rich. 

II. They are supported by leading political parties 
secretly, who sponsor the whole show. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

Statement: 

32. Goons, who are appointed by political parties, 
soon become unmanageable. 

Implications: 

I. The goons don’t stop where the political parties 
like to draw the line. 

II. The political parties adopt underhand tricks for 
their selfish interests and ulterior motives. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ (d)D (c) □ 

Statement: 

33. More and more small-scale industries are trying 
to export their products. 

Implications: 

I. Export business is very profitable. 

II. There is no market for their goods in India. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

Statement: 

34. A high percentage of population is living below 
poverty-line. 

Implications: 

I. The government is doing nothing to help them. 

11. The rest of the population is enjoying wealth and 
prosperity. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ id) D ie) □ 

TYPEV 

In questions given below, assertion ‘A ’ is followed by 
reasons RI and RII. Your task is to apply RI and Rll to A 
and tick mark your answers as under: 

ia) Only RI is the reason for A. 

(h) Only RII is the reason for A. 

(c) Both RI and RII are reasons for A. 

id) Either RI or RII is the reason for A. 

ie) Neither RI nor RII is the reason for A. 

35. A. Many young men from the Kashmir valley arc 
tramed by the Paik militants to become terrorists. 

RI. The youngmen are attracted by this exciting 
way of earning easy money. 

RII. Pai^an is trying to create panic in the valley 
by making these youngmen kill their own 
brethren. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) O id) D ie) □ 

36. A. The ambitious youths read newspapers and 
magazines very thoroughly. 
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RI. They want to be upto date about all the affairs 
that arc worth knowing. 

Rll. They have no other work to do. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ W □ 

37. A. Cigarette companies are not allowed to adver¬ 
tise llircugh the TV media. 

RI. The TV authorities do not cnaiuragc any ad¬ 
vertisement that may be injurious to health. 

R l[. The companies are not in a position to pay the 
heavy charges of TV advertisements. 

(a) n (b) n (c) n (</) □ («) n 

38. A. All holy places and pilgrimage centres are 

Hooded with beggars. , 

RI. The pilgrims who go it) the.se people give 
generously to these beggar-s in the hope that it 
is a way of pleasing (itKi. 

Rll. The beggars who flock the.se places are 
religious minded. 

(u) n (h) n (C) □ id) □ ie) □ 

A. There is a great stress these days on education 
being job-oriented. 

RI. .Such an education cmsurcs job security. 

Rll. It is very difricult to find technically trained 
hands these days. 

ia) n ib) n (c) n id) □ (c) □ 

40. A. livery five-star hotel has a swimming tank 
these days. 

RI. It saves the hotel the co.st of providing an at¬ 
tached bath to every rcxim. 

Rll. It is an added attraction to the tourists and 
adds to the glamour of the hotel. 

ia) n ih) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

TYPE VI 

At (he end of the passage given below, some con¬ 
clusions have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can’t say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

It’s holiday lime and people are looking for new ways 
to relax or get away from it all. In Asia this year, technology 
promises to help. In fact, the application of technology to 
recreational pursuits has become a serious busine.ss. The 
advanced devices have filtered down to the tourist market. 
For example there are specially designed submarines to 
take tourists beneath the surface of the ocean to view the 
spectrum of sea life that in normal circumstances they can 
only expect to experience on screen. The Japanese have 
gone a step further. Visitors to Osaka’s Expo ’90 can sec a 
dramatic manifestation of the power of creative projec¬ 
tion. The 3-D movie technology comes replete with hemis¬ 
pheric screen where visitors reach out to touch the image 
of animals and flowers. 

41. Sea-life is no different from life on land'. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

42. The 3-D technology is a Japanese invention. 


AD BD CDDD ED 

43. Tourists always want something novel and unusual 
during holidays. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

44. Previously, technology for recreational purposes 
was not a regular business. 

AD BD|CD DD ED 

45. It is not .safe to travel in submarines and go 
beneath the surface of ocean. 

_ AD BD CD DD ED 

_ ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. ia) Obviously; otherwise they would leach Mathc 

malics themselves. ' 

2. (c) There could be other reasons. 

3. id) The word ‘generally’ makes it doubtful. 

4. (b) The conclu.sion is drawn on an accepted fact. 

5. ia) That is how the roles are reversed. 

6. (f>) The reason for killing him could be diffe re nlc,^’. 

revenge; terrorising etc. 

7. (c) No mention has been made of working hours. 

8. (c) Excess of everything is bad. 

9. (a) The conclusion clearly follows. 

10. (c) Association does not mean total control. 

11. (b) The first lacks weightage. 

12. ie) First is related to a different and weak aspect aiul 

the 11 is wrong. 

13. (c) Both arc wrong as they imply that mouth i.s imi 

cleaned after meals. 

ia) The second is related to a trivial aspect. 

(c) Both have their strong points. 

(b) The II is stronger than the I. 

(e) The arguments are not directly related to iIk 

question and are independent statements. 

(d) Either could happen. 

(c) Both the arguments are strong in their own way 
(a) The argument is related to a different aspect. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


26. 

31. 

36. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 



id) So only one of the 
two is possible. 

ie) Nothing can be said 
definitely. 

ib) Only II conclusion 
positively follows. 

(c) Both the conclusions 
follow. 

(a) Draw two figures and 

go on adding things to " “ 

them according to statements. 
id) 27. (c) 28. (d) 29. (b) 30. (e) 

ib) 32. (c) 33. (a) 34. (e) 35. (c) 

(a) 37. (a) 38. (a) 39. (e) 40. (b) 

D. Probably false otherwise it won’t attract ihv 
tourists who need novelty. 

C. It can’t be said as who invented the technology. 

A. The conclusion is obvious. 

B. The passage gives the impression that it is a rcccni 
development, hence, probably true. 

D. Visitors are eager to go there so it must be sale. 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


1. A person goes from one place to another place at a 
distance of 200 km with a speed of 50 km/hr and returns with a 
speed of 40 km/hr. What is his average speed during the entire 
journey? 

(a) 45 km/hr (6) 44.4 km/hr (c) 44 km/hr 

(d) 42 km/hr 

2. Two trains with their speed in the ratio of 3 : 4 are 
going in opposite directions along parallel tracks. If they each 
lake 3 seconds to cross a telegraph post, in what time they cross 
each other completely? 

(a) 3 seconds (b) 4 seconds (c) 7 seconds 
(d) 21 seconds 

3. A train takes 1 second to cross a telegraph post and 3 
seconds to cross a platform 300 metres long. What is the length 
of the train? 

(a) 100 metres {b) 150 metres (c) 200 metres 
(d) 300 metres 

4. Jack bought two fans for Rs 720. By selling one of them 
at a profit of 15% and the other at a loss of 12%, he found that he 
neither gained nor lost on the whole. The cost price of the fans 
are: 

(a) Rs 320 and Rs 400 (6) Rs 300 and Rs 420 

(c) Rs 285 and Rs 435 „ (d) Rs 270 and Rs 4,50 

5. A man sold a car at a profit of 20%. Had he sold the car 
at a profit of 25%, he would have got Rs 2460 more. The cost of 
the car is: 

(a) Rs 4920 (b) Rs 2460 (c) Rs 49200 

(d) Rs 24600 

6. How many planks of the same greatest possible 
lengths a merchant will get out of three pieces of timber 35 m, 42 
m and 63 m long? 

(a) 18 (6) 19 (c) 20 (d) 21 

(e) None of these 

7. I engaged a man for a certain number of days for Rs 
17 25. He was absent fqr some days. I paid him Rs 9.20. What was 
his daily wages? 

(a) 3.15 (6) 2.75 (c) 2.15 (d) 1.15 (t) None 

of these 

8. Which of the following fractions is the smallest? 

(a) 5 (b) 0.72 (e) i? (d) SJ 

8 16 8 

(d) None of these 

9. Which of the following fractions is the largest? 

(a) 11 (b) 0.91 (e) ^ ^ 

(«) None of these 

10. A group of 7 children has an average age of 12 years. 
One of them aged 6 leaves the group. What would be the average 
age of the rest of the members of the group after 2 years? 

(a) 12 (6) 13 (c) 14l (d) 15 

2 


(e) None of these 

11. A number is as much greater than 19 as is less than 59. 
Find the number. 

(a) 29 (6) 37 (e) 39 (d) 47 

(e) None of these 

12. Find the number which when divided by 9 is dimi¬ 
nished by 40. 

(a) 36 (6) 45 (c) 54 (d) 63 (e) None of these 

13. Find a number whose fourth part increased by 5 is 
equal to its third part diminished by 5. 

(a) 96 (6) 108 (c) 132 (d) 120 

(e) None of these 

14. 100 oranges were distributed among friends equally. 
Had there been 5 more friends, each would have received one 
orange less. How many were they? 

(a) 50 (b) 25 (c) 20 (d) 10 

(e) None of these 

15. A car completes a journey in 5 hours, the first half at 
the rate of 42 km/hour and the second half at the rate of 48 km/ 
hour. How much distance did it travel? 

(a) 212km (fr) 224km (c) 210km (d) 1230km 

(c) None of these 

16. If a reduction of 21 % in the price of sugar enables me to 
buy 10.5 kg more for Rs 100, the reduced price will he: 

(a) Rs 2.50 (6) Rs 2.25 (c) Rs 2.00 (d) Rs 2.30 
(e) None of these 

17. A student gets 40 marks and fails by 40 marks whereas 
he needed 40% to get a pass. What is the total number of marks? 

(a) 200 (6) 300 (c) 250 (d) 350 

(e) None of thjsc 

18. After deduction of 10% from a certain sum, and then 
20% from the remainder, there are Rs 360 left. What was the 
original sum? 

(a) Rs 600 (6) Rs 550 (c) Rs 500 (d) Rs 450 

(f) None of these 

19. Marked price of an article is 25% above cost price. 
What will be gain % after allowing a discount of 12% to the 
customer? 

(a) 20 (b) 15 (c) 10 (d) 8 (e) None of these 

20. Apples are bought 11 for Rs 10 and sold 10 for Rs 11. 
What will be the gain%? 

(a) 21 (b) 20 (c) 23 (d) 25 

(e) None of these 

21. A sum of money lent at a simple interest amounts to Rs 
2520 in 2 years and to Rs 2700 in 5 years. What is the rate of inte¬ 
rest? 

(a) 5 (6) 4 (c) 2i (d) 3l (e) None of these 

2 2 

22. In how many years will the sum of Rs 500 amount to Rs 
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60() at 5%? 



Diff - 5 


(a) 2 ( 6 ) 6 (c) 5 (d) 4 (e) None of these 

23. What will be the sum if the difference between 
compound interest and simple interest for 2 years at 5% is Rs 5? 

(a) 4000 (*) 3!;00 (c) 2000 (d) 2500 

{e) None of these 

24. 'I'wo taps fill a tank in 10 and IS hours respectively and 
a third tap empties it in K hours. In how many hours will the tank 
be filled if all the taps are open? 

(a) 20 {b) 25 (c) 24 (<f) 15 (e) None of 

these 

25. 20% of a number when added to 20 beaimes the 
number itself. What is the number? 

(a) 20 (h) 25 (c) 50 (tl) 100 (e) None of 

the*e 

26. The sum ot two digits of a number is nine. When 9 is 
subtracted from the number, the digits change their places. W9iat 
is the number? 

(a) 45 ( 6 ) 36 (c) 54 (d) 72 

(f) None of these 

27. How many lead balls, each of radiusi cm, can be made 

2 

Irom a sphere whose radius is 4 cm? 

(a) 312 (A) 412 (c) 512 (rf) 500 

(e) None of these 

28. A sphere, whose diameter is 6 cm, is melted and drawn 
into a wire of radius one mm. What is the length of the wire? 

(a) 20 m ( 6 ) 30 m (c) 36 m (</) 40 m 

(r) None of these 

29. Find the depth of a tank whose base is a sejuare of side 
5 m, if it can hold as much water as another tank whose dimen¬ 
sions are 10 m by 5 m by 2 m. 

(a) 4 m (A) 6 m (c) 8 m {d) 10 m 

(f) None of these 

30. The surface of a cube is 54 .sq m. Find its edge: 

(a) 9 m ( 6 ) 6 m (r) 4 m (if) 3 m (e) None of 
these 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (A) lie goes 200 km in 4 hrs and returns (200 km) in 5 

hrs 

He covers in 9 hours a distance of 400 km 
Average speed per hour “ 400 -s- 9 —■ 44.4 

2 . (a) 

3. (A) The train has to traverse its own length + length of 

the platlonn in 3 seconds 
Length of platform “ 300 
Length of train — 150 
(3(M» + 150 - 450-4-3-150) 

4. (d) 15% gain nn Rs 270 is equal to 9% loss on 450 i.e., 

Rs 40 50 respectively 

5. (f) Suppose C.l*. — 100 

S.l*. .11 20% |.'ri>rit — 120 
S.l*. .n 25% pnifit — 125 


If diff 5, C.P. - 100 

If diff 2460, aP. - 2460 x IQQ « 49200 
5 

6 . (c) Divide the numbers by their H.C.F. and add. 

7. (d) L.C.M. of Rs 9.20 and (17.25-9.20). 

8 . (a) 

9. (d) 

10 . (d) 

11. (c)x-i‘i+.59 

2 

12. (A)x-? + 40 ' 

9 

13. (d) ? + 5 — ? — 5, then find x. 

' 4 3 

14. (c) -b 1 , then find x. 

X X 4- 5 

15. (A) ( iL 4- JL — 5), then multiply by 2 the value of x 

42 48 


16. (c) Reduced price per kilogramme 

- Hi + 10.5 - Rs 2. 

100 

iq() 

40 
100 


17. (a) Total number of marks ' 


X (40 •+■ 40) 


18. (r)x-360 x 


100 


(100-10) (llM)-20) 

19. (c) X - ^ - 100 

100 

20. (a) Let L.C.M. of 11 and III be the number of apples. 

21. (c) Rate of intere.st - iPiiiEeHJii!!*' 

Sum X 'I’lme 

22 . (d) 

23. (c) 

24. (f) (_l -_L — A) — or in 24 hours. 

10 15 8 24 

25. (A) 

26. (f) 

27. (c) - »r - Number of shots. 

Volume of lead shot 

whereas — i Ttr'^ 

3 

4 .1 

’ Ttr 

3 


28. (r) h - 

29. (a) 

Depth — (length x br e adth x depth) of one tank 
(length X breadth) of the other tank 

30. (</) Surface area (54) — 61'^. ^ 

. ■ . I — of a cube 
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There is a grammatical error in 
one part (1, 2, 3 and 4) each of the 
Tollowing sentences. Find out the 
error, fn case there is no error, the 
answer is 5. 

1. She has (1) been projected a 
picture of (2) happy motherhood and 
not the notorious spendthrift (3) and 
flirt that she was reputed to be (4). No 
error (5). 

2. There are individuals (1) in 
this country who with their own (2) 
initiative have been experimenting 
with the (3) possibilities of develop¬ 
ing solar energy (4). No error (5). 

3. With solar electricity (1) in 
vogue, would it (2) be a matter of 
surprise (3) if the twenty-first century 
liecomcs the age of Third World (4)? 
No error (5). 

4. Some of the tricksters hang 
around (1) expensive restaurants in 
the expectation (2) that the people 
who dine there (3) must have plenty 
of money with them (4). No error (5). 

5. Police have taken measures 
to assure the safety (1) of foreign 
visitors who venture into (2) those 
areas where they are (3) likely to fall 
prey to crooks (4). No error (5). 

One of the words in the following 
questions is mis>spelt. Find out the 
mis-spelt word. 

6. (a) charade 

(b) facade 

(c) balad 

(d) salad 

7. (a) village 

(b) garrage 

(c) barrage 

(d) camouflage 

8. (a) a)mittee 

(b) commission 

fc) permission 

(rO concussion 

9. (a) surveilance 

(b) obeisance 

(c) renaissance 

(d) acquiesce 

10. (a) reiterate 

(b) reprieve 


(c) retrieve 

(d) reciept 

Choose the word/words most ap¬ 
propriate in meaning to the following 
words in italics. 

11 . aeffs 


(fl) protection 

(b) aid 

(c) assistance 


(d) arrogance 


12. habitat 


(a) habitual 

(b) home 

(c) natural 

(d) formal 

13. clout 


(a) bully 

(b) power 

(c) eagerness 

(d) selfless 


14. overture 

(a) hostile 

(b) indifference 

(c) deception 

(d) friendly offer 


15. pique 


(a) pain 

(b) injury 

(c) wound 


(d) annoyance 


16. thaw 


(a) melt 

(b) throw 

(c) suppress 

(d) express 


From the choices given below 


each word in italics, choose the 
word/words opposite in meaning. 

17. friendly 

(a) opposition (ft) enmity 

(c) inimical 

(d) adversely 

18. infuse 

(a) confuse (b) profuse 

(c) defuse (d) refuse 

19. censure 

(a) recommend (b) suspend 

(c) reinstate 

(d) commend 

20. conceited 
{a) poor 
lb) modest 

(c) immature 

(d) depressed 

21. exceptional 

(a) <^cap 

(b) commonplace 

(c) free 

(d) worthless 


22. indolent 
(a) active 
(h) amessive 

(c) omnsi>« 

(d) defiant 

From the four alternatives given 
below each idiom, select the one that 
brings out the meaning of the idiom: 

23. to come a cropper 

(a) to die 

(b) to fail 

(c) to succeed 

(d) to desert 

24. to wash one’s hands of 

(a) to refuse to be responsible 

(b) to own responsibility 

(c) to confess 

(d) to run away 

25. to bury the hatchet: 

(a) to bury the dead 

(b) to forget 

(c) to forgive 

(d) to make peace 

26. to cross or pass the Rubicon: 

(a) to take a decisive step for¬ 
ward 

(b) to bo passive 

(c) to retire 

(d) to live on past achieve¬ 
ments 

27. to bum one’s fingers: 

(a) to be killed 

(b) to get into uneiqiectod 
trouble 

(c) to be cheated 

(d) to decline help 

28. to haul over the coals: 

{a) to praise someone 

(b) to reward someone 

(c) to censure a man 

(d) to punish a man 

In the following questions (29 
and 30) the sentences (A, B, C and D) 
are not in their proper sequence. 
Read them carefully and then ar¬ 
range them in their natural sequence 
so that the arrangement makes a 
meaningful prose passage: 

29. 1. A collection of works of 
art is a collection of culture-symbols. 
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/ /d culture-symbols still 

carry social prestige. 

, money more effectively 
than a 

C. for an art collection can 
repr'cent 

D. It is also a collection of 
wealth-symbols 
6. whole fleet of motor cars. 

(a) ACBD (b) BCDA 
(c) ADCB (d) ABDC 

30. 1. The frequency with which 
the facts 

A. statesmen arc challenged 
suggests that the 

B. ideal statesmen-men, 
who like great poets 

C. in the autobiographies 
and speeches of 

D. world has not yet begun 
to produce 

6. have the genius of memory 
and intellect combined 

(a) CBAD (b) DABC 

(c) BDAC (d) CADB 

Read the following sentences 
carefully and by selecting the most 
appropriate word from the choices 
given below each sentence, fill in the 
blanks. 

31. As the months passed, 

peculiar_ 

(a) images (b) dreams 

(c) disturbances 
(d) things 

32. in daily_started 

cropping up, 

(a) affairs (b) dealings 

(c) routine (d) life 

33. out of the way_ 

(a) problems 

(b) impediments 

(c) difficulties 

(d) obstructions 

34. things which should not have 

occurred in_circumstances. 

(a) ordinary (b) normal 

(c) natural (d) everyday 

35. A queer oppressiveness 
us. 

surprised (b) effected 
(c) affected shocked 

36. The_thing was that 

it vanished the moment 

(a) strange 
(bj extraordinary 
(c) unique 
(a) remarkable 


37. We went out_town 

(a) off (b) of 

(c) from (d) into 

38. but was waiting for us 

our return, 

^ before (b) on 

(c) even (d) yet 

39. a tangible_ 

(fir) event 

(b) happening 

(c) development 

(d) atmosphere 

40. One could _sl\cc 

through. 

(fir) almost (b) nearly 

(c) hardly (d) study 

Read the following pa.ssage care¬ 
fully und choose the best answer to 
each of the questions given below: 

A number of factors have 
propelled a boom in the sale of con¬ 
sumer goods in rural markets. The 
benefits of the Green Revolution 
have augmented the purchasing 
power of the farmer. Advertising on 
television, particularly in its colourful 
version has also given exotic products 
a live and real appeal. Improved 
literacy and education have also aug¬ 
mented the desire for consumer 
goods in the villages. The influx of 
consumer products is changing the 
attitudes, outlook and value-systems 
of the rural consumers. Age-old 
beliefs and cultural values are vanish¬ 
ing. The feudal caste system is giving 
way to a class system based on incom¬ 
es and material possessions. With an 
increase in his purchasing power and 
awareness levels, the rural consumer 
is becoming more discriminating and 
quality conscious. 

41. Indian villages arc witnessing 
a consumer boom due to: 

(fit) the benefits of Green 
Revolution only 

(b) advertising on television 
only 

(c) improved literacy and 
education only 

(d) many factors 

42. "exotic products" stand for: 

(a) luxury goods 

(b) necessities of life 

(c) attractivomanufactured 
goods 

(d) none of these 

43. rural consumerism has led 


(a) collapse ctf age-old b^e£s 

(b) rational behaviour 

(c) a class system based cm in¬ 
comes and material pos¬ 
sessions 

(d) fast and unnatural life 

44. With increased purchasing 
power, the village consumer has be¬ 
come: 

(tf) more intcDigent and 
quality conscious 

(b) reckless and extravagant 

(c) a victim of spurious goods 

(<0 conspicuous by his lawsh 

living * 

45. What does this rural con¬ 
sumer boom indicate? 

'(a) gap between the rural 
and urban India is narrow¬ 
ing 

(b) gap between the haves 
and have-nots is widening 

(c) poverty of rural India is 
^coming a thing of the 
past 

(d) ail poor societies are 
being seduced by the 
glamour of consumerism 


ANSWERS 


1. (2) ‘projected as’ is the correct 

usage. Other similar expres¬ 
sions can be: known as, 
judged as etc. 

2. (2) Who on their’.... should have 

been used. The use of‘with’ is 
grammatically wrong. 

3. (4) The Third World’ because 

the use of dciinitc article ‘the’ 
refers to a unique political- i 
cum-cconomic entity of the 
world. 

4. (4) ‘money on them’, which 

means cash/moncy they are 
carrying on their persons. 

5. (1) ‘ensure’is the correct verb. 


11 . («) 
14. (d) 
17. (c) 

20. (b) 
23. (b) 

26, (fl) 

29. (c) 
32. (d) 
35. (c) 
38. (b) 
41. (d) 
45. (d) 


6. 

(c) 

7. 

ib) 

9. 

(«) 

10. 

id) 

12. 

(/>) 

13. 

ib) 

15. 

(d) 

16. 

(fl) 

18. 

(c) 

19. 

id) 

21. 

<fr) 

22. 

(4) 

24. 


25. 

id) 

27, 

lb) 

28. 

(c) 

30. 

14 

31. 

(c) 

33. 

(«) 

34. 

36. 

(rf) 

37. 

lb) 

39. 

(d) 

40. 

(b) 

42. 

h 

43. (c) 

44. 
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I 


GENERAL AWARENESS 


The questions ffven below were 
set in Tamil Nadu Public Service 
Commission examination held on 
June 24, 1990. 

We are grateful to MrR. Ashok of 
Madras for sending the question paper 
to us. \ 

1. The author of Nana is: 

(a) James Jean 

(ft) Thgore 
(^^'''femile Zola 
(d) John Milton 

2. Portia is a character in: 

(a) The Tfempest 

(bf Merchant of Venice 

(c) Othello 

(d) Macbeth 

3. VIBGYOR is a word con¬ 
nected to:, 

(^Hight 
(ft) sound 

(c) electricity 

(d) magnetism 

4. The First Indian to go into 
space is: 

(a) Rajesh Kumar 
(ft) RameshSharma 
(c) ^jaySharma 
Rakesh Sharma 

5. A light year is: 

(a) 1,86,000 miles 

(ftjr^he distance travelled by 
light in an year 

(c) 1,00,000 miles 

(d) 1,00,000 kilometres 

6. The instrument for measur¬ 
ing earthquake is: 

(al^hronograph 
(ft) Seismograph 

(c) Barograph 

(d) Crescograph 

7. For purifying drinking water, 
weuse^ 

(b) chlorine 
(ft) bromine 

(c) sodium I 


(d) benzene 

8. Gama rays: 

(a) have more penetrating 
capacity 

(ft) have least penetrating 
capacity 

(c) no penetrating capacity 

(d) useful for nothing 

9. The ratio of pure gold in 18 
carat gold is: 

(a) 100% 

(A) 

(of75% 

(d) 60% 

10. The 8th term of the series 2 
+ 4 + 8 + ... is: 

(a) 246 
(ft) 512 

(c) 416 

(d) ^256 

11. 1000 X 0.0823 is equal to: 

(a) 8230 

(ftL8.23 
(cf 82.3 
(d) 823 

12. The age of a tree can be es¬ 
timated 

(dj counting the number of 
concentric rings 
(ft) counting the nodes of the 
trunk 

(c) measuring the girth 

(d) counting the number of 
branches 

13. Name of the Parliament of 
Japan is: 

(a) Senate 
(ft) Majlis 
^) Diet 
(d) Congress 

14. The frontier line between 
India and Tibet is: 

(a) RadcliiXe Line 
(ft) McMahon Line 

(c) 17th Parallel 

(d) Durand Line 

15. Maximum snow in the world 


is found in: 

(a) Antarctica 
(bf Arctic region 

(c) Siberia 

(d) Greenland 

16. The probability of getting a 
head by tossing a uniform coin is: 

(a) 0.25 
(Nf^O.5 

(c) 0.75 

(d) 1 

17. T) swim in a sea than in a 
river is easier because: 

(«^^he density of sea water is 
higher than the density of 
river water 

(ft) the density of river water is 
higher than the density of 
sea water 

(c) i^a is bigger than river 

(d) nver flows on land 

18. In the year 1989, the French 
Open Tennis Men’s Singles Title was 
won by: ^ 

(d) Michael Chantf 
(ft) Ivan Lendl 

(c) Boris Beckdr" • 

(d) Stefan Edberg ^ 

19. The dimension of a 'Ibtinis 

Court (singles) are: V 

(a) 76 feet by 28 feet 
(t^S feet by 27 feet 

(c) 76 feet by 36 feet 

(d) 78 feet by 36 feet 

20. Fat is stored in the human 
body in: 

(a) muscular tissue 
(ft) connective tissue 
(^^dipose tissue 
(d) epithelial tissue 

21. Nitrogen wastes are removed 
from our body through: 

(u) breath 
(ft) sweat 

(c) ^otion 

(d) urine 

22. The deficiency of iodine 
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causes: j 

{of goitre 
(f>) fever 

(c) cancer 
id) anaemia 

23. Quit India Movement was 
launched in the year: 

(a) 1936 

(b) mi 

(rj 1942 

(d) 1947 

24. Rock-cut temples of 
Mahabalipuram were built by: 

(a) Cholas 

(b) Chalukyas 

(c) Rashtrakutas 
Pallavas 

25. Who among the following 
Sultans completed the construction 
of Outab Minar? 

(a) Qutbuddin Aibak 
Ilturaish 

(c) AlamShah 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Tlighleq 

26. The person who was not as¬ 
sociated with the 1857 revolt was: 

(<i)^Bhagat Singh 

(b) Rani Lakshmi Bai 

(c) Nana Sahib 

(d) TantyaTope 

27. Tiruvalluvar lived at: 

(a) Madurai 

(b) Kanchipuram 
(e^'Mylapur 

(d) Poompuhar 

28. The Soviet Nobel laureate 
who died recently was: 

(a) Vorotnikove 

(b) Yuri Gagarin 

(c) Kovalev 
(3) Sakharov 

29. Tolkappiyam deals with: 

(a) Mathematics 

(fr)" Grammar 

(c) History 

(d) Astronomy 

30. Currency of Australia is: 

(a) Pound 

(b) Franc 
(a^^ollar 

(d) Schilling 

31. In the preparation of bread, 
we use: 

(a) nitric acid 

(b) sulphuric acid 


(c) ^tartaric acid 

phthalic acid 

32. Relativity principle was 
propounded by: 

(<^^ewton 
(b) Boyle 
(cjc.V Raman 
Einstein 

33. Who invented nuclear fis¬ 
sion? 

(d) Otto Hahn 

(b) Madam Curie 

(c) Alfred Nobel 

(d) Rutherford 

34. Mormugoa is a: 

(a) river 

(b^ natural harbour 

(c) artificial harbour 

(d) palace 

35. Vitaniin-A is very much 
needed for: 

(ay ears 
(h> eyes 

(c) lungs 

(d) heart 

36. The ulde.st Capital of ancient 
India was: 

(a) Nalanda 

(b) Madura 

(c) Pcihi 

(<ff Patalipulra 

37. F. Banting discovered: 

(a) Neon gas 

(b) Penicillin 
(cy Insulin 

(d) Machine gun 

38. The instrument used for 
measuring the atmospheric pressure 
is: 

(ajf Barometer 

(b) Microscope 

(c) Thermometer 

(d) Crescograph 

39. The plan of the Suez Canal 
was conceived by: 

(a) Tasman 

(b) Ferdinand dc Les.seps 

(c) Magellan 

(d) Columbus 

40. A medical instrument for 
tracing the movements of heart is: 

(a) Carburettor 
(by Cardiograph 

(c) Chronometer 

(d) Barometer 


41. Due to cataract, the part of 
the body affected is: 

(a) leg 

(b) hand 

(c) heart 
(df eyes 

42. Drug that dulls the nervous 
system 'm 

(d) Narcotic 

(b) Germicide 

(c) Antiseptic 

(d) Becasules 

43. The Indian Prime Minister 
who died outside India was:' 

(a) Jawaharlal Nehru 
(by Lai Bahadur Shastri 

(c) Indira Ohndhi 

(d) None of thc.se 

44. Shantivan is the Samadhi of: 

(a) Gandhiji 

(b) Rajcndra Prasad 
(df Nchruji 

(d) Rajaji 

45. Wall Street is the Stock Ex¬ 
change Market in:- 

(a) Paris 

(b) London 

(c) Washington 
(<0 New York 

46. Surat is famous for: 
((^textiles 

(h) cigar 

(c) paper 

(d) ship-building 


ANSWERS 


1. (c) 2. (b) 3. (a) 

4. (d) 5. (b) 6. .(b) 

7. (a) 8. (a) 

9. (c) (In an 18 carat article, only 18 
parts in 24 by weight are com¬ 
posed of gold) 

10. (d) 11. (c) 12 (a) 

13. (c) 14. (ft) 15. (ft) 

16. (ft) 17. (a) 18. (a) 


16. (ft) 17. (a) 18. (a) 

19. (ft) 20. (c) 21. (d) 

22 (a) 23. fc) 24. (d) 

25. (ft) 26. (a) 27. (c) 


25. (ft) 26. (a) 27. (c) 

28. (d) 29. (ft.) 30. Cc) 

31. Cc) 32. (d) 33. (a) 

34. (ft) 35. (a)&(ft) 

36. (d) 37. (c) 38. (a) 

39. (ft) 40. (ft) 41„ (d) 

42 (a) 43. (ft) 44. (c) 


42 (a) 43. (ft) 44. (c) 
45. (d) 46. (a) 
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Descriptive 

In our September issue we publish¬ 
ed answers to questions set in the 
Descriptive Paper for the Recruitment 
of Specialist Officers examination held 
in June, 1990, and also to two of the 
four questions set in the Bank Clerks 
examination held by BSRB, Jaipur. Wc 
publish below the answers to the 
lemaining two questions of that paper 
and the answers to the questions set for 
(he Bank Clerks’ examination con¬ 
ducted by BSRB, Trivandnim, on July 
15,1990. WethankMrK.P.Santoshfor 
sending us the paper. 

We would be happy to receive such 
question papers from ourreade/s. 

Q. 1. "Empty vessels make much 
noise." Bring out the meaning of tlie 
proverb with two examples. 

Ans. When a person who lacks 
intelligcnee and has no brains (that js 
to say, he is foolish) he generally talks 
a lot, and loudly, in an attempt to 
show off and make up by mere words 
for his intellectual deficiency. Literal¬ 
ly, this proverb refers to a vessel 
which, when empty, makes a rattling 
sound when it strikes a metallic or 
other material, or when it falls to the 
ground. On the other hand, if a vessel 
is full of some material, liquid or dry, 
it makes no sound. Similarly, when an 
individual has good intellect, a high 
sense of values and knows when it is 
best not to speak but to remain silent, 
he will not make noise in any way but 
would remain a silent spectator of 
other people’s follies. He knows the 
importance of a proper sense of 
values. 

In actual life wc have .often 
noticed that brainless politicians, who 
have nothing concrete to say on any 
specific issue, merely talk loudly, 
raise various worn-out slogans which 
have lost all relevance. Foolish con¬ 
duct in public and resort to loud taik 
reflect lack of good sense and of 


Test 

knowledge. 

Another example is of ignorant, 
senseless students who make a 
nuisance of themselves in class or 
outside; they boast of non-existent 
achievements and of knowledge they 
do not have. Intelligent, knowledge¬ 
able students, on the other hand, 
speak when they have something 
valuable to contribute. 

Q. 2. Men should communicate 
through sign language only. What 
will be the consequences of that 
situation? 

Ans. It was pi imitive, uncivilised 
and uneducated man who conveyed 
to others whatever thoughts he had, 
through signs and gestures. If edu¬ 
cated or even illiterate persons in the 
world of today start conveying their 
thoughts or lequiremcnts through 
signs and manual gestures, they 
would be laughed at and regarded as 
imbeciles or on the verge of madness. 
God has given us the power of 
speech; even illiterate people can talk 
to others in their mother tongue. Why 
should anyone make a fool of himself 
by behaving as if he is dumb and total¬ 
ly incapable of uttering a word? Only 
those who have lost their power of 
speech as a result of a paralytic stroke 
or other disease, or who cannot even 
write a word for some reason, fall 
back on the sign language. 

Apart from the ludicrous situa¬ 
tions arising when a parent tries to 
convey his desires or instructions to 
his wife and children through ges¬ 
tures, there is also the fact that no sign 
language can be adequate for full ex¬ 
pression of thoughts and needs, 
proper education, recording of his¬ 
tory, writing poetry or fiction. Carry¬ 
ing'on correspondence with local 
people or those in other towns would 
also become impossible. Human 
progress would stop and there would 


be a tragic reversion to the stone age. 

Q. 3. Suppose there is no ruin 
on the earth. Give three consequen¬ 
ces if such a situation arises. 

Ans. 1. If there is no rain, the 
earth would become a vast desert, 
with no greenery, no life-giving 
forests, no crops, no agriculture and 
hence no foodgrains and other essen¬ 
tial agricultural products. 

2. Both human and animal life 
depends upon water; without it we 
would all die of thirst. In fact, life 
would become impossible because 
there would be no water to drink, take 
bath, wash clothes and utensils. When 
no washing is possible, there would 
be heaps of dirt and stink all round. If 
there is no rain, the birds and animals 
would perish because of thirst. 

3. Since the water in the wells 
and tanks is all rain water that perco¬ 
lates through the earth or collects in 
shallow places, the wells would dry up 
after a time. Food famines are hor¬ 
rible enough; total absence of water 
would be nothing short of a calamity 
which would spell death and disaster 
all round. 

4. It is rain that cools down the 
earth; in its absence the continuously 
hot sun would literally mean a scor¬ 
ched earth, with no plant, animal or 
human life anywhere. In fact, the con¬ 
sequences of such a situation cannot 
be easily imagined. It would end the 
world. 

Q. 4. "Prevention Is better than 
cure." Wliat Is your opinion? Sub¬ 
stantiate it 

Ans. Every rational person 
would agree with this statement. 
There is no doubt that if wc make it a 
point to act in lime, take every pos¬ 
sible care against illne.s.s, accidents or 
other types of setbacks, wc would 
save ourselves from much physical. 
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economic and intellectual loss later 
on. This proverb has special refer¬ 
ence to prevention of diseases and 
illness of’various kinds. If all of us 
take full precautions against diseases, 
we would not fall ill and then be com¬ 
pelled to seek medical assistance 
which is very expensive and which 
also causes considerable physical 
weakness. Sometimes, illness as¬ 
sumes serious proportions; then it is 
too late to resort to any remedy or 
corrective. The proverb "A stitch in 
time saves nine" carries similar ad¬ 
vice. There are stories of battles 
having been lost for lack of a nail in a 
horse shoe or timely repair to a gun 
before a battle commences. Most dis¬ 
eases are preventable through ade¬ 
quate health care; so every sane 
person should act in time, not ruin his 
or her health and then seek a doctor’s 
or surgeon’s help to survive. 

Q^. "Ihlevision has adversely 
ufTecteu social life.” Give two argu¬ 
ments/or and two against this state¬ 
ment. 

Ans. Television is admittedly an 
unmatched medium of entertain¬ 
ment, but it also has certain disad¬ 
vantages of which the adverse effect 
on social life is'the most regrettable. 
The Idiot Box keep the listeners and 
viewers confined to their drawing¬ 
room or bedroom, wherever a TV set 
is placed. The viewers are almost hyp¬ 
notised and become so absorbed in 
the various programmes-music, 
dance, plays and films-projected on 
the small screen that they do not like 
to go out and meet their friends and 
relations. Many even miss their eve¬ 
ning walks and physical exercise. 
Until TV sets became freely avail¬ 
able, people used to go out in the 
evenings, meet their friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, establish personal con¬ 
tacts, assure abiding friendships. 
They attended meetings and went to 
clubs. But now most of the social life 
is abandoned, so absorbing aid ir- 
resistable is TV. Visits to friends and 
social life have all become thi^ of 
the past. TV is also a medium of in¬ 
struction and information. The 
hunger for information has tatiity be¬ 


come intense and insatiable. TV 
provides plenty of both and lazy lis¬ 
teners get it ail without making any 
effort. 

Q. 6. Suggest three effective 
steps to check migration of rural 
youths to cities. 

Ans. Generally, rural youth 
migrate Ip urban centres in search of 
remunerative employment; they are 
lured by the glamour and attractions 
of city life. The remedies for checking 
the exodus have therefore to be 
directed towards these aspects. 

1. Gainful and regular employ¬ 
ment .should be assured to rural youth 
near their villages so that they do not 
have to move out to other places to 
earn their livelihood. It is unemploy¬ 
ment that drives youth out of rural 
areas to cities; this should be 
remedied. If the anti-poverty 
programmes are effectively imple¬ 
mented and not merely exist on 
paper, the trend can be checked. 


2. Many of the migrants are land¬ 
less labourers, frustrated artisans, and 
untrained people. Effective land 
reforms so as to ensure an equitable 
distribution of agricultural land which 
rural youth can cultivate fruitfully 
would help. More small-scale and cot¬ 
tage industries should be established 
and regularly subsidised to check the 
exodus of youth. Liberal loans should 
be given to youth for small enterprises 
which would keep them in the con- 
tryside. 

3. The living condifions, sanita¬ 
tion, etc, in villages should be im¬ 
proved. Educated or semi-cducalcd 
youth would not then feel compelled to 
opt for urban centres in order to live in 
cleaner surroundings, even if there is 
congestion. The lack of amenities is 
another factor that prompts youth to 
go out in search of greener pastures 
Development of the countryside 
should be expedited to eliminate ex¬ 
ploitation and the feelings of all-round 
backwardness. 


ARGUMENTATIVE QUESTIONS. .. 
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and professional ability of the person 
concerned. Caste considerations :ind 
political or social commitment 
should be tabooed for such purposes. 

(c) Economic development and 
environment interact and cannot be 
treated in isolation. The linkages be¬ 
tween the two arc so close that the 
development organisations and the 
international credit institutions have 
stressed both environmental protec¬ 
tion and poverty reduction as their 
goals for the 19^s although the two 
are, sometimes, mutually contradic¬ 
tory. The long-term environmental 
protection is in direct conflict with 
the short-term survival strategies of 
the poor. However both are critical 
to long-term economic growth. 

Schemes of water storage for 
multi-purpose river valley projects 
should be looked upon as promoters 
of environment in the larger sense, 
says the World Bank. The bmieCts 
from big dams which cause displace¬ 
ment of huge mass of population and 
submerge vast tracts of land affecting I 


the environment and ecology are of 
far-reaching significance in terms of 
increased food production, employ¬ 
ment generation, industrialisation, 
urbanisation and power supply for 
pumpsets to provide irrigation 
facilities. 

(d) The RBI as the apex Bank of 
the country is the banker of the 
Government of India. It transacts the 
general banking functions of the go¬ 
vernment and keeps accounts of the 
government. It maintains currency 
chests as desired by the government 
and supplies the chests with notes 
and coins required for the transac¬ 
tions of the government. It buys and 
sells IVeasury Bills and is responsible 
for the issue of new loans. It makes 
ways and means advances and helps 
the government in deficit financing 
by advancing loans. It also acts as 
adviser to the government on a wide 
range of economic issues e.g. plan¬ 
ning, resource mobilisation, monet¬ 
ary policy, price aq^ credit control 
etc. It is a friend,, philosopher and 
guide of the government. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. Where is the oldest earth station 
of India located? 

Ans. Arvi. 

Q. What was the total amount of 
domestic and external debt outstanding 
against India as on March 31, 1990? 

Ans. Rs 2,38,096 crore domestic 
debt and Rs 80,132 crore external debt. 
The amount of interest payment during 
1989-90 on domestic and external debts 
was Rs 16,226 crore and Rs 3,559 crore 
respectively. 

Q. A rare celestial event, that occurs 
at a gap of nearly 2000 years, was visible 
all over the world in the wee hours of 
.August 13, 1990. What event was this? 

Ans. Venus and Jupiter came in so 
close conjunction that to anaked eyethe 
two planets were visible as a single glit¬ 
tering object. A similar conjunction of 
the twoplanets had occurred on June 17, 
2BC which might have been described 
as the “Star of Bethlehem” at the time of 
the birth of Christ. 

Q. Which decade will be observed 
as the “Kisan decade”? 

Ans. 1990s. 

Q. Name the Indian who has been 
recognised by the Guinness Book of 
Records as the world’s shortest man? 

Ans. Gul Mohammed of Delhi. He 
is 58.15 cms tall and weighs 17 kgs. 

Q. What name has been given to 
bill for granting autonomy to the elec¬ 
tronic media? 

Ans. Prasar Bharati Bill. 

Q. Which country is world’s 
biggest energy consumer? 

Ans. USA. Of total world oil 
consumption in 1989 of 64.7 million 
barrel8perday,theUSAconsumed 16.4 
million. 

Q. What is the purpose behind 
setting up of the National Security 
Council (NSQ? Who will head NSC? 

Ans. National Security Council has 
been set-up to take “a comprehensive 
and coordinated view of all matters 
relating to India’s security”. It will be 
headed by the Prime Minister. 


Q. Which station is expected to 
become the biggest station of India by 
April 1991? 

Ans. Howrah station. After 
completion of four more platforms by 
April 1991 it will be able to cater to 490 
trains daily. 

The Howrah station was originally 
built in 1854. In 1905 it was replaced by 
the existing building. 

Q. What is the purpose of the Agri¬ 
cultural and Rural Debt Relief Scheme, 
1990? 

Ans. The scheme has been formu¬ 
lated for providing debt relief upto Rs 
10,000 to farmers, landless cultivators, 
artisans and weavers by public sector 
banks and regional rural banks. 

Q. WTiat are the provisions of the 
United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child which came into 
force as an International law on Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1990? 

Ans. It is a comprehensive Human 
Rights Convention drafted in full part¬ 
nership between developing and deve¬ 
loped nations and emerged from the UN 
General Assembly as the international 
community’s first universal and bind¬ 
ing policy statement on children’s 
rights. 

Nations which ratify the document 
effectively endorse their children’s 
right, among other things to express 
opinions in'matters which affect their 
well being and freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion, subject to 
appropriate parental guidance and nati¬ 
onal law. 

The Convention also obliges 
nations to adopt measures to; ensure 
that every child is registered immedia¬ 
tely after birth and has the right to a 
name, a nationality, and knowledge of 
who his or her parents are. The 
Convention will also protect the Rights 
of the Child to the care of its natural 
parents. Take legislative, social, educa¬ 
tional and other steps to protect 
children from all forms of physical or 


mental violence, neglect or maltreat¬ 
ment while in the care of parents, legid 
guardians or anyone else responsible 
for their well-being. 

Other obligations include protec¬ 
tion of childroi from the use of narcotic 
and psychotropic drugs. Safeguarding 
children from sexual exploitation and 
abuse. 

Action to prevent the abduction 
and sale of children in any form. 

Recognise the right of children to 
leisure, play, anti participation in 
cultural and artistic activities. 

Recognise that every child has the 
inherent right to life, and ensure the 
survival and development of the child to 
the extent possible. 

Ensure that children have access to 
information that is consistent with their 
well-being and which respects their 
cultural background. 

Recogn i se the primary respon sib il- 
ity of both parents for the child’s up¬ 
bringing, and support them accor¬ 
dingly. 

Q. WTiat does the Constitution 
(67th Amendment) Bill seek to 
achieve? 

Ans. It seeks to form a National 
Judicial Commission which will be 
responsible for the appointment of 
judges to the Supreme Court and High 
Courts. 

Q. Name oil field which is the 
major point of dispute betwem Iraq and 
Kuwait and ultimately led to the inva¬ 
sion of Kuwait by Iraq? 

Ans. R umaila oil field . It is one of 
the world’s largest oil reservoirs. The 
bulk of the 80 km-long oil field lies 
under Iraq. Much of the oil produced 
from Rumaila in the last decade, was 
pumped by Kuwait. 

Just as a pump at the edge of a lake 
can pull water from the entire lake, 
Kuwait’s wells could, in theory, pump 
out oil from the entire Rumaila pool. In 
Iraq’s view Kuwait had been stealing its 
oil. 
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SPORTS 

IITH ASIAN GAMES 

Torch Relay 

hinese Communist Party General 
Secretary Jiang Zemin ignited the 
main torch at the sprawling Tiananmen 
Square in Beijing on August 22. 

Guns boomed, 60,000pigeons were 
let loose, specially erected fountains 
spewed water and a military band 
played the Asiad theme song before a 
large gathering. 

Sports Minister Mu Shaozu lit 
three more torches and handed them to 
badminton ace Yang Yang, gymnast Li 
Chunyang and woman shotputter 
Huang Zhihong, entrusting the main 
torch to star woman diver Xu Yanmei. 
They turned to face four directions, 
north, south, east and west before 
jogging away. It is supposed to be 
world’s biggest ever exercise; some 100 
million people or one out of every 11 
Chinese people are to take in carrying 
the torches back across some 300,000 
km to Beijing for the main official igni¬ 
tion of the Games flame on Sep 22. 

Mascot: Pan Pan, a lovely giant 
gainda, is the M^cot of the Games. Like 
a cute little boy, he has a red ribbon tied 
round his waist, which symbolises good 
luck and he holds in one of his hands a 
gold medal with the picture of 
Tiananmen Gate Tower on it. With 
open arms and a smiling face, he 
welcomes all the guests to the Games. 

The 11th Asian Games are slated 
for September 22 to October 7 and will 
entail an expenditure of 532 million 
dollars. 

GOODWE.L GAMES 

Russians at Top 

he 17th sporting extravaganza, 
which ended at Seattle 
(Washington) on August 7, was a 
triumph for Soviet Union which 
captured 176 medals as against USA’s 
146. The other countries to reach 
double figures were; East Germany 
(40), Bulgaria .(22), China (15), West 


Germany (15), Japan (15), Cuba (13) and 
Canada (11). The totd tally of the 
remaining participant countries did not 
exceed the figure of eight. More than 
2,500 athletes from over 50 countries 
participated in 21 Goodwill Games/ 
sports. 

The Goodwill Games were bom 
after straight boycotted Olympics 1980 
in Moscow and 1984 in Los ,\ngeles. 
Since 1976 in Montreal, the two super 
powers had not met in an all-out sport 
extravaganza until 1988 Seoul Olym¬ 
pics. 

The next (joodwill Games will be 
held at The Hague (Holland) in 1993. 

ATHLETICS 

Escorts Masters Meet 

T hree national records were created 
in the Escorts Masters athletics 
meet at New Delhi on August 10. Hurd¬ 
ler Bhuwan Singh erased K.S. Balasu- 
bramani’s 8-year-old 400 metres hurdle 
national record, clocking 51.66 secs. 
S.B. Mishra added one metre to his 
existing national javelin throw record, 
measuring 72.08 metres. His previous 
best was 71.08. N. Annavi climbed 2.16 
metres to rewrite his 3-year-old national 
high jump record. 

Zenia Ayrton produced the year’s 
best by an Indian woman winning 100 
metres. She docked 11.87 secs to win 
the gold, leaving behind Ashwani 
Nachappa who docked 11.98 secs. 


I ndia’s national champion Sunita 
Godara won the 20 km international 
marathon at Manila on August 12. She 
docked 1:15:22 and in the process 
erased local champion Aresenia Saga- 
ray’s record which stood at 1:17:48. 

DU Retain Trophy 

elhi University were dedared 
winners of the Dr B.L. Gupta 
Trophy in the Inter-Varsity sport 
competitions, for the third successive 
year, according to an offidal announce¬ 
ment in New Delhi on August II. 


Guru Nanak Dev University and 
Panjab University finished second and 
third respectively. j 

Ddhi University also won a cash ] 
reward of Rs 1,40,000 for winning posi- 1 

tions in selective disciplines.* | 


A merican sprinter Michael Johnson 
docked the second fastest time of 
the year for the 200 metres at Sestriere 
(Italy) on August 10 with a timing of 
19.88 secs at an international athletics 
meet. He is already the fastest man in 
the world this year when he covered the 
same distance in Britain with a timing of 
19.85 secs. 


World Championship 

Y ugoslavia beat the Soviet Union 
92-75 to win the men’s world 
basketball championship at Buenos 
Aires on August 19. Defending cham¬ 
pions United States finished third by 
defeating Puerto Rico 107-105. 


World Championship 

alcutta’s Manoj Kothari, who got 
his entry in the last minute, 
surprised the followers of the Game 
when he became the new champion, 
disposing of top seed Ashok Shandilya 
by a convincing margin of 468 points in 
the final of the Gold Flake World 
billiards championships at Bangalore 
on August 25. 


England-lndia Test Series 

Second Test Match: An heroie 
centuiy (110 not-out) by teenager 
Sachin Tendulkar and his 160-run 
seventh wicket stand with Manoj Prab- 
hakar (67 not-out) enabled India draw 
the second cricket Test against England 
at Manchester on Augpst 14. Tendulkar 
also became the second youngest 
batsman in Test histoiy to hit a century 
in 196 minutes, fadhg 11 ^? deliveries 



Manila Marathon 



BASKETBALL 


BILLIARDS 


CRICKET 




Italian Meet 
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with 14 hits to the boundary. 

Score: 

England: 519 and 320 for four 
declared. 

India: 432 and 343 for six declared. 

Third Test Match: In reply to 
India’s mammoth first innings total of 
606 fbr nine declared, England were all 
out for 340 and were made to follow-on. 
The match was called off when England 
declared their second innings at 477 for 
four. 

The highlight of this match was 
Shastri’s career best of 187 and Kapil 
Dev’s superb 110, containing 16 boun¬ 
daries. 

England, which had won the first 
test match, were declared winners of the 
scries 1-0. 

CYCLING 

New Records 

V ladimir Adamashvili and Galina 
Yenyukhina of the Soviet Union 
both broke world records in men’s and 
women’s 1,000-metre sprint at the 
Soviet cycling championships in 
Moscow on August 17. 

Adamashvili finished the final 200 
metres in 10.000 secs, the previous 
record being 10.123 secs. Yen}'ukhina’s 
timing was 11.164, improving the previ¬ 
ous record by .006 secs. 

FOO'TBALL 

Dynasty Oip 

outh Korea defeated China to win 
the inaugural Dynasty Cup football 
tournament, oi^anised by the Asian 
Football Confederation, at Beijing on 
August 17. North Korea came third and 
Japan fourth. 

KABADDI 

Punjab Win Title 

olders Punjab defeated last year’s 
runner-up Haryana 47-40 to 
clinch the title in the 8th National Cirde 
Kabaddi Championship at Rpwari on 
August 10. 

MOUNTAINEERING 

Kangri Peak Scaled 

T he first-ever Indo-Taiwanese 

mountaineering expedition team, 


compnsmg ot seven laiwanese and 
eight Indians, successfully scaled the 
7,672 metres Saser Kangri-I peak, under 
the leadership of veteran dimber 
Hukum Singh, who is also Additional 
DIG of Indo-Tibetan Border Police, 
according to a press release on August 
14. 

SHOOTING 

New World Record 

arold Stenvang (Norway) shot a 
perfect 600 points in the 800- 
metre free rifle competition at the 45th 
World Shooting Championships, 
breaking the world record by one point, 
at Moscow on August 16. 

SWIMMING 

Team Title 

entral Reserve Police won the 30th 
All India Police Swimming Cham¬ 
pion ships for the 14th con secutive time 
when they logged 262 points on the 
conduding day at New Delhi on August 
14. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Southern Ranking Championship 

ailway’s Bona Thomas John won 
the men’s singles title beating S. 
Raman (Petroleum Sports Control 
Board) 18-21, 22-20, 21-19, 22-20 in a 
dosely contested final of the South 
Zone All-India Ranking Table Tennis 
Championships at Bangalore on August 
9. Women’s title was won by Maharash¬ 
tra’s Sejal who defeated Bengal’s Montu 
Ghosh 23-21, 16-21, 21-15, 21-23, 21- 
19—in an all-Railway final. 

TENNIS 

US Open Championships 

Men's singles: Pete Sampras, 
rising from the ranks of the unknown in 
a few short days, became the youngest 
man ever to capture the U.S. Open 
Championship on Sept 9, with a 
straight sets victory over Andre Agassi, 
6-4, 6-3, 6-2. 

Sampras, who is 19 years and 28 
days old, also became the first American 
to capture the US Open since John 
McEnroe in 1984. 

Pete Sampras is the youngest man 
ever to win the n^ional champion¬ 
ships. Oliver S. Cambell was 19 years, 6 


months, 9 day s when he won the title in 
1890. 

Women's singles: Gabriela Saba- 
tini, of Aigentina, always the grace chal¬ 
lenger to Steffi Graf, defeat^ the top- 
seeded West German 6-2,7-6,7-4 to win 
the women’s title on Sept 8. 

It was Sabatini’s first grand slam 
title and prevented Graf from winning 
her third consecutive crown. 

Sabatini’s victory came in her 
second grand slam final appearance she 
lost to Graf at the U.S. Open two years 
ago. And she became the first South 
American to win the women’s title since 
Maria Bueno of Brazil in 1966. 

Grafs 50th Title 

op-ranked Steffi Graf (W. Ger¬ 
many) won her 50th career title 
with a 6-3, 6-2 victory over Manuela 
Maleeva (Switzerland) in the Women’s 
Tennis Qassic at San Di^o on August 
12. A week earlier, she beat Katerina 
(Bulgaria) 6-1,6-7,8-6,6-3 in thefinal of 
the Canadian Open Women’s tennis 
tournament at Montreal. She also beat 
Gennifer (US) 6-3, 5-7, 6-4 in the final 
of the 160,000-doilar Women Tennis 
Classic at Mahwah on August 27. 
Virginia Slims Tournament 

cenager Yugoslav Monica Seles 
beat M.irtina Navratilova (USA) in 
the Virginia Slims women’s tennis tou r- 
nament at Los Angeles on August 20, 
with a score of 6-4,3-6,7-6 and pocket¬ 
ed 70,000 dollars. This was her second 
consecutive win over world’s No. 2 
Navratilova. 

WCT Tournament 

van Lendl (Czech) took advantage 
of ten double faults by Aaron 
Krickstein (USA) to beat him 6-4, 6-7, 
6-4 in the final of the $ 350,000 WCT 
Tournament of Champions at Forest 
Hills on August 27. 

VOLLEYBALL 

11th World Championships 

he Soviet Union upset defending 
champion China in a dramatic 
four-set finale to the 11th World 
Women’s ' Volleyball Championship 
held at Beijing on September 2. The 
score: 15-13, 6-15, 15-8, 16-14. 

The US team finished in third 
place, shocking the World Cup Cham¬ 
pions Cuba 11-15, 15-13, 15-9, 15-6. 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ARDR: Agricultural and Rural 
Debt Relief. 

BAGOC: Beijing Asian Games 
Organising Committee. 

JWG: Joint Working Group. 
NSC: National Security Council. 
OBC: Other Backward Com¬ 
munities. 

SRV: Submarine Rescue Vessel. 

STEP: Science and Technology 
Entrepreneurship Park. 

AWARDS 


Hari Om Ashram awards, 1990 

D r I.P. Abrol, Deputy Director 
General (soil, agronomy and 
agro-forestry), Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, Chandigarh 
along with Dr J.S. Sharma, Dr Gur- 
bachan Singh and Dr H.S. Gill have 
been given the award for their out¬ 
standing work in agro-forestry. 

Their research has led to the 
development of agro-tcchniqucs for 
the re-vegetation of vast areas of salt- 
affected soils in the Indo-Gangetic 
plains. 

RafI Ahmed Kidwal award, 1988 
and 1989 

D r S. Singh, principal scientist of 
National Dairy Re.search In¬ 
stitute and two of his associates, Dr 
S.K. Kanawajia and Dr S. Sachdeva 
have been given the Raft Ahmed Kid- 
wai award for 1988 and 1989 in recog¬ 
nition of their meritorious research 
work. 

The award is one of the most 
prestigious awards to be instituted by 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

UNESCO literacy award, 1990 

T he Kerala Shastra Sahitya 
Parishad (KSSP) has won the 
1990 UNESCO award for literacy for 
making Ernakulam Ibe Erst fully 
literate district of India. Since the in¬ 


ception of the award, over twenty 
years ago, this is the fifth time that the 
award has been won by India. 

The award includes a cash prize 
of $10,000 and a gold medal. 

DEFENCE 

Akash test launch successful 

I ndia’s mo-st modern multi-target 
surface-to-air missile, Akash, was 
successfully test-launched on August 
14,1990 from the interim test range at 
Chandipur-on-Sea, on the northern 
coast of Orissa. 

The launching proved the work¬ 
ing of the booster system of Akash. 
Four more trials are scheduled in 
1990. The missile is likely to be 
deployed in 1993. 

Akash is the fifth missile to be 
designed in India. The other four are 
Prithvi, Trishul, Affii and Nag. While 
Prithvi is a short-range surface-to- 
surface missile, THshiil is a multi-role, 
quick reaction, short range, surface- 
to-air missile and Ami is an inter¬ 
mediate-range surtace-to-surface 
missile. 

Jaguar’s strike capability enhanced 
A new navigation and attack system 
x\fitted aboard the Jaguar deep 
penetration strike aircraft of the In¬ 
dian Air Force has enhanced its 
weapon aiming capability three fold. 

The third generation state of the 
art inertial navigation and attack sys¬ 
tem (INAS) affords the aircraft great 
navigational accuracy and weapon 
delivery capability. The system has 
been integrated by the Indian Air 
Force engineers. 

Christened Shamsher, Jaguar is 
today the spearhead of lAF. It equips 
lAF’s deep penetration strike force, a 
task whicti represents the ability to 
reach targets 650 km away, flying at 
low altitude with a reasonaole 
weapons load. 

The Jaguar can carry a wide 


range of weapons with a load of upto 
3,600 kg. It has nuclear bomb delivery 
capability. 

PROJECTS 

Kandla-Bhatinda oil pipeline 
okayed 

T he government has approved the 
proposal of Indian Oil Corpora¬ 
tion (IOC) for laying a 1330 km-Iong 
petroleum products pipeline between 
Kandia in Gujarat and Bhatinda in 
Punjab. 

The proposed pipeline would 
enable uninterrupted supply of 
petroleum products to the north-west 
and Koyali-Kandla-Okha regions. 

The project will be completed by 
May 1993 and is estimated to cost Rs 
917.55 crorc. It will benefit the States 
of Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than, We-stern UP and New Delhi. 

India makes supercomputer 
prototype 

I ndia has successfully developed the 
prototype of its first indigenous, 
commercial super-computer, based 
on parallel processing technology. It 
is called PARAM and has been 
developed by the scientists at the 
Centre for Development of Ad¬ 
vanced Computing (C-DAC). 

With this India becomes the sbrth 
country in the world to produce 
super-computers. USA and Japan 
are already commercially producing 
them; West Germany and UK have 
produced prototype and Canada i.s 
about to do so. 

With 64 processing nodes, the 
machine can perform at a speed of 
100 million floating point operations 
per second (MFLOK). 

While India had already 
developed two supercomputers, but 
these were meant for specific ap¬ 
plications. Thes» two supercom¬ 
puters arc FLOSOLVER, designed 
by the National Aeronautical 
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Laboratory, Bangalore and ANU- 
RAG, developed fay the Defence Re¬ 
search and Development Organisa¬ 
tion. 

PARAM has been tested for 23 
different applications. 

Supercomputers have today? be¬ 
come a strategic resource. A nation’s 
ability to carry out frontier research 
and technolo^ development largely 
depends upon the high performance 
computing supercomputers. Keeping 
in view the importance of developing 
the technology C-DAC was set-up on 
March 17,19^ to develop supercom¬ 
puters. 

Supercomputing is now recog¬ 
nised as a third mode of scientifle 
investigation, complementing the two 
well-established modes of research- 
theory and experimentation. It has al¬ 
ready provided insight into natural 
phenomenon, replaced costly ex¬ 
perimentation by simulation, and 
given solutions to grand challenges of 
.science and technology. 

Some of the key applications, 
among the 23 identified for PARAM, 
so far, are: aretimage processing, 
remote sensing, computational fluid 
dynamics, finite element methods, oH 
reservoir modelling, seismic data 
jirocessing, molecular modelling, sig¬ 
nal processing, circuit simulation, 
speech recognition and scientific 
visualisation. 

RESEARCH 

Synthetic oii makes sense now 

s the world braces itself for a oil 
crisis due to invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq, scientists at Texas AM Univer- 
.sity, USA are hoping they will get the 
chance to research documents, 
seized after the fall of Nazi Germany, 
in search of the forgotten secret of 
cheap synthetic petroleum. 

The idea has gained ground, as 
many in USA feel that it is time it 
stopped its dependence on West 
Asian oil, which costs USA billions of 
dollars, inclusive of costs in military 
build-up and foreign aid it gives an¬ 
nually to Israel, Egypt and Pakistan. 

All the documents relate to the 25 
plants that produced synthetic oil in 
Germany between 1936 and 1945 
pumping 90 per cent of aviation fuel 
and 68 per cent of other petroleum I 


requirements of the military. 

The scientists have been able to 
understand the process by which 
natural carbon deposits such as coal 
can be transformed into synthetic 
petroleum derivatives. The re¬ 
searchers are trying to develop a 
technology to do it cheaply. 

Discovery of a cheap method to 
make oil out of coal will be of great 
advantage to India which has huge 
coal reserves. 

Huge shale deposits in North 
East India: Oil India Ltd has dis¬ 
covered huge shale formatives in 
North-East India which could yield 
70 billion tonnes of recoverable oil. 
This is 100 times more than the 
proven oil reserves today. Extraction 
of this oil could make India a big oil 
exporter. 

Shale oii is expensive. It involves 
mining the shale and backing it to 
release the oil. The cost of extraction 
can be as high as $ 35 a barrel. How¬ 
ever, if the Gulf crisis keeps world oil 
prices high, it will be for the good of 
the Indian economy if India produces 
it even at a cost significantly higher 
than the world price. 

Shale oil is already being used in 
USSR which produces 30 million ton¬ 
nes of shale oil a year. China, USA 
and Australia also have plants to 
produce shale oil. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

INSAT-IB to outlive 7-year life span 
he Indian space programme 
touched yet another landmark 
with the prestigious INSAT-lB satel¬ 
lite completing its designed life span 
of seven years on August 30,1990. 

INSAT-lB, launched by the US 
space shuttle on August 30,1983 was 
the lone survivor of the INSAT system 
until INSAT-ID went up on June 12 
this year to give it company. 

Ageing INSAT-lB is still 
functioning well and "fully available". 

Though it was originally intended 
to be an on-orbit spare for INSAT- 
lA, INSAT-lB had to function as the 
main satellite with the collapse of its 
predecessor in 1982 and successor, 
INSAT-lCinl988. 

Ever since it marked its niche in 


space at 74 degree East longitude, 
INSAT-lB has turned out to be a 
workhorse setting in motion a silent 
revolution in the core sectors of the 
economy. 

When INSAT-lB went up many 
wondered whether it would work as 
its predecessor had met with prema¬ 
ture death. But since its 
operationalisation in October 1983, 
the satellite has been the harbinger in 
the fields of telecommunication, 
nationwide radio and television 
broadcasting and agriculture and al¬ 
lied services. 

Whether it was a timely warning 
to fishermen along Andhra Pradesh- 
Tamil Nadu coast on a disastrous 
cyclone at their doorstep or teaching 
science through TV to a high school 
student in a remote area, the invisible 
hand of INSAT-IB was at work. 

From its parking slot, INSAT-lB 
has been on for seven years now ex¬ 
cept for a brief loss of earth lock 
resulting in temporary disruption of 
its services for about 36 hours in 
August 1984. 

In the field of telecommunica¬ 
tions, INSAT-IB is supporting more 
than 4,000 two-way telephone circuits 
through 76 earth stations. 

ISRO tied to German satellite 

ndcr a commercial contract be¬ 
tween German Space Operations 
Centre (GSOC) and ISRO 
Telemetry, Tracking and Command 
Network (ISTRAC), the satellite 
cracking station at Pcenya, Ban¬ 
galore, is providing support for trans¬ 
fer-orbit operations of Eutclsat 
mission. 

Eutelsat was launched by Ariane- 
4 launcher from Kourou, French 
Guyana on 3lst August, 19W. Eutcl- 
sal is a regional public telecom¬ 
munication, satellite system to 
provide telecommunication and 
telephone services in Europe. The 
spacecraft is functioning normally. 

Istrac at Bangalore operates a 
network of ground stations at Ban¬ 
galore, Lucknow, Shar, Trivandrum, 
Car Nicobar and Mauritius. It is 
equipped with stale-of-art systems, to 
provide Tracking Telemetry and 
Command (TTC) support for all 
ISRO’s launch vehicles and satellites. 
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Currently, Istrac is carrying out 
satellite control operations of IRS- 
lA, the first Indiait operational 
remote sensing satellite launched 
in March 1988, which has been 
providing vital remote sensing ser¬ 
vices to the country for the last 29 
months. 

At the rcque.st of German Space 
Operations Centre, Istrac at Ban¬ 
galore acquired signals from Eutcisal 
25 minutes after the launch of the 
satellite. Since then, Istrac has 
been providing the required infor¬ 
mation on Eutclsat on a continuous 
basis. 

Hubble brings a galaxy alive 
mages sent back to earth by the 
troubled U.S. Hubble space tele¬ 
scope have transformed what was 
thought to be a "rather boring" galaxy 
into an important find. 

The 1.5 billion dollar telescope’s 
widc-field camera captured an image 
of the gala^, known as NGCX 7457, 
despite being handicapped by an im¬ 
perfectly machined mirror on board. 

Astronomers were surprised to 
find that the galaxy, which lies around 
40 million light years from earth, was 
the second most dense they had ever 
encountered, giving rise to specula¬ 
tion that it may contain a mysterious 
black hole. 

SUMMIT 

World summit on children 

n September 29-30, 1990 

UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Education Fund, is or¬ 
ganising a world summit at the UN 
headquarters to attract the attention 
of world’s leaders on the problems of 
children. Heads of State of 60 
countries agreed to participate. The 
aim of the summit is to discuss ways of 
improving the lot of millions of 
children whose lives are threatened 
by poverty, disease or malnutrition. 

The leaders will be urged to set 
goals for immunising 80 per cent of all 
children, reducing the number of 
children who die, before age five, by 
one-third and for providing safe 
drinking water for every child. The • 
leaders wall also be asked to commit 
themselves to eradication of polio 
and reduction of measles by 90 per 


cent over the decade. 

UN 

160tb member 

he UN Security Council has unan¬ 
imously endorsed Liechtenstein’s 
application to become the 160th 
member of the UN. 

Liechtenstein has a population of 
less than 30,000 and is only 161 sq km 
in area. It is a wealthy State with 
major banks and a per capita income 
of about $ 15,000. 

In 1989 Namibia had become the 
160th member of the world body, but 
North and South Yemen merged leav¬ 
ing the net membership at 159. 

MISCELLANY 

A big STEP for entrepreneurs 

he Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur, is sponsoring the 
Science and Technology Entre¬ 
preneurship Park (STEP) to help 
enterprising individuals become suc¬ 
cessful manufacturers of high-tech 
products and processes. 

The entrepreneurship park is lo¬ 
cated on a 52-hectarc estate at 
Gopali, three km south of the IIT. 

STEP would act as a catalysing 
interface between the sophisticated 
research laboratories of the sponsor¬ 
ing institutions and governmental and 
financial agencies on one side, and 
potential entrepreneurship on the 
other. 

The IIT is now building the nurs¬ 
ery sheds with ample infrastructural 
facilities of water, electricity, com¬ 
munication and administrative work 
for the park. Eight entrepreneurs 
have already joined the STEP and 
have been provided with temporary 
sheds and offices. 

Anyone having a background in 
science and technology ana possess¬ 
ing the drive and ambition, can join 
the park and translate his ideas and 
fulfil his ambitions by promoting new 
technologies. 

The established industrial houses 
arc also welcome to.try out new ideas 
on pilot-project scale wdth all relevant 
expertise at STEP. 

Any entrepreneur wanting to 
develop a new product or process at 
the STEP would get expertise and 


latest information from research 
groups at the IIT. 

The IIT would also impart tech¬ 
nical advice for (preparing project 
proposals, feasibility reports, 
prototype design and proposals seek¬ 
ing financial assistance and loans 
from financial institutions. 

Overpopulation threatens environs 
verpopulation is becoming a 
growing factor in the impove¬ 
rishment and environment deteriora¬ 
tion of the developing world. 

Rapid population growth in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America is 
crowding out valuable fore.sts and 
grasslands and polluting waters that 
arc needed for fisheries. 

The analysis i.ssued by the non¬ 
profit Population Crisis Committee 
(PCC) said 80 per cent of the world’s 
remaining tropical forests were con¬ 
centrated in nine countries with 
skyrocketing populations. Such 
fore.sls act as the world’s lungs, ab¬ 
sorbing carboQ dioxide and other 
harmful pollutants. The farming and 
firewood needs of many countries 
have compelled them to cut such 
forests. 

As Third World nations develop 
economically, they arc likely to 
generate more pollution, adding to a 
global problem already darkened by 
the environmental problems of in¬ 
dustrialised nations. 

In the Himalayan region for ex¬ 
ample, watersheds have been ^ 
damaged and flooding is thus more 
frequent and severe. Thousands of 
Bangladeshis crammed along low- 
lying estuaries have been killed and 
uprooted in recent years, because of 
flooding. 

And many experts believe the , 
drought that caused the deaths of an 
estimated one million Africans be¬ 
tween 1984 and 1985 were aggravated 
by overgrazing, overcropping and 
deforestation. 

Of the many factors involved in 
economic and environmental decline, 
population stabilisation is the one 
thing that has an easy inexpensive 
solution, the survey concludes. And 
urgent steps should be taken to con- i 
trol the populutidta growth especially i 
in the tmrcl world countries. 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1. afoot: (a) admiring (b) asking (c) being 
replaced (d) progressing. 

2. berate: (a) commend (b) recommend (c) 
suspend (d) scold. 

3. crass: (c) intelligent (b) insensitive (c) smart 
(d) harsh. 

4. dour: (a) tasteless (b) sick (c) gloomy (d) 
colourful. 

5. exegesis: (a) depression (b) concession (c) 
explanation (d) rotation. 

6. flat: (a) order (b) request (c) challenge (d) 
apology. 

7- gyp! (fl) punish (b) reward (c) promote (d) 
banish. 

8. heckle: (a) encourage (b) discourage (c) in¬ 
terrupt (d) cheer. 

9. impervious: (a) not influenced (b) arrogant 
(c) selfish (d) deadly. 

10. kudos: (a) disgrace (b) honour (c) insult (d) 
signature. 


11. lounge (n): (a) dining room (b) social club 

(c) public park (d) waiting room. 

12. nifty; (a) clever (b) dull (c) slow (d) fast. 

13. obviate: (a) remove (b) destroy (c) disturb 

(d) kill. 

14. paradigm: (a) pattern (b) speech (c) advice 
(d) address. 

15. renege: (a) disappoint (b) fail to keep word 
(c) betray (d) deceive. 

16. somnolence: (a) indifference (b) diffidence 
(c) tolerance (d) drowsiness. 

17. tour de force: (a) turning point (b) decisive 
step (c) crushing defeat (d) outstanding performance. 

18. vestige; (a) colour (b) trace (c) contour (d) 
curve. 

19. wallow: (a) indulge oneself (b) abstain from 
(c) renounce (d) surrender. 

20. zillion; (a) zig-zag (b) ambush (c) indefinite 
number (d) aimless pursuit. 


1. atooHi (d) pro^ssing, being prepared. 

-There is a secret scheme afoot to put a membdal tliro^ th# 

public paik. . .. . ' , 

2. bcrafe: (d) socM Sharp. 

-Cynics and series are in the habit atbarattog all iimernitjons. 

3. crasK (h) insensittve,veiystupid. 

-Monarchy, the world over, has seen and suffered at the hands of 
cratr rulen ano their spineless couttien. 

4. dour: (c) gloomy, joytm. 

-After the tumultuous and Geiy speeches, in the meeting, a dbiir 
i>ilcnce descended on the stage. 

5. cxesesUt (c) explanation, interpretation. 

-AT. V. serial cannot be a prol^nd ecegesbof anauicient worfcor 
“greatepic. , • 

6. flat: (a) order,deciee^ 

-No goweniBfient worth its salt can hope to hold the:prlce line ^ 
luuing/faai and homiliet only. 

7 gypt (n) puaieiu cause pain. . ' 

-Indian Consumer, by and large, has been someMte M.. 

iheotherdowtt the aeliem’line. • >. ■ 

8. htcUc! (e) intemiptuhatait. ... -'.i p. 

great ^ealmis have bem keekUd 
'oaidcnattei^bydieh^iicavdieMe, ' « r ^ 

-NbMnMnitAeiit eaa ipf 


p^iMani weie seen rwilutg (amtds the lowigs. 
l£ niilyt (a) dever.sfcilhiL'' ■ 

--Ftetoaliia npuneofiei^ foot-work and a Comiriete control over 

,'thetail!«iMbali.. ,• ■ . ' J. 

/IX'M tla k t (a).temabr>gt»'o4ot • '.'if. 

-4Hoioderto ohWn<rtt«lifojai^du^gthe>siad (lw),a litw- 
■befof'GNwis itm'cpnsfbfMNS benMsth QeiMeal|t')^ ' rt 

'.t4.s]wmd%SBi'00 lakffaii^ijKtdeL'- 

the. iit 41111 :. 

C(x0pttn]Mnyp9ktii«rdih»iitn|i)mtf -' 

15..miH||«'{b)Taiitoi|^]^rQa^ ■ ’ ' • 

' >tlw MlweoetKimiopqjiliipi^ antOtmT 


i'rDaii^’iw’fhe.kittJ 

alJ_ill. 


:• 






programme 
niim ii;t wieikndes in plan and< 

V,' C' > 

^tfjisrfaifhde or adiievemem.',! 
W Til KmaVwaran wnitaiit< 
hnest'iexfin^.' 

•irr/.*!..,--,.. .' --'.Jij 

iS^<aa last vesdga onfh-o 
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Appointments Etc. 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

I^insdmaagiyn Ochirbat. The refor¬ 
mist communist, he has been re-elected 
as President by the Mongolian Parlia¬ 
ment following the first free election in 
the land-lock^ Asian State. 

Mike Moore: Foreign Minister of 
New Zealand, he has been appointed 
Prime Minister of the country following 
resignation of Mr Geoffrey Palmer. 

N.N. Jha: He has been appointed 
India's High Commissioner to Sri 
Lanka. 

Mohammed Hamid Ansan: India’s 
Ambassador in Kabul, has been 
appointed envoy to Iran. 

Surendra Kumar:Counsellor in the 
high commission in London, has been 
appointed ambassador to Mozambique. 

Air Marshal S.S. Ramdas: of the 
Indian Air Force, has been appointed 
Chairman-cum-Managing Director of 
Indian Airlines. 

Distinguiahed Visitors 

Dr Rasheed Al Ameeri: Kuwait’s oil 
minister and the Emir’s special envoy. 

Qi Huai Kinwi.'Vice-foreign minis- 


AUGUST 

9—Chemical war by Iraq feared. 

11— Egypt, Syria and Morocco agree to 
send troops to assist Saudi Arabia. 

12— Violence continue unabated in 
Bihar for the fifth day in the wake of 
the announcement made by Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh to provide 27 
per cent job reservation to the 
backward classes in accordance 
with the recommendations of the 
Mandal Commission. 

—Tunisia, Jordan ai^d Iran demand 
American pull-out from Saudi 
Arabia. 

14—US increases military power in 
Saudi Arabia. 

17—Iran and Iraq begin exchanging the 
prisoners of war. 

—American President Bush orders 


ter of China. 

Dr Ndibullah: President of Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

Raul S. Mangalapur: Foreign 
Minister of the Philippines. 

Jean Lecanuet: Special envoy of the 
French President. 

Died 

Gopal Stngh: Former Governor of 
Goa and Nagaland. He was 73. 

Naoroji P Godrej: the veteran 
industrialist, who pioneered manufac¬ 
ture of the country’s first indigenous 
typewriters and machine tools. 

Mr Godrej, managing director of 
the Godrej, and Boyce Manufacturing 
Company Ltd and director of “Godrej 
Soaps”, was 73. 

Kalamandalam Krishnan Nair: One 
of the greatest contemporary exponents 
of Kathakali. He was 77. 

Pandit Shri Narayan: A veteran 
scholar and journalist. He was 97. 

B.F. Skinner: one of the century’s 
leading psychologists, who believed 
human behaviour could be engineered 
to build a better world. He was 86. 


total naval blockade of Iraq. 

18—Iraq threatens to hold westerners as 
hostages. 

21— The United States rejects an Iraqi 
offer of direct talks for a diplomatic 
settlement of the Gulf crisis. 

22— The Sri Lankan air force begin a 
massive air strike over the Jaffna 
peninsula. 

—A Russian-make Petya class 
warship “INS Andaman” of the 
Indian Navy sink along with 14 
naval personnel including 3 offic¬ 
ers, and its armament induding 
missiles, about 150 nautical miles 
off the Vishakapatnam coast. 

24— Iraqi troops surround several 
Western Embassies in Kuwait. 

25— The UN Security Council allows 
the United States and other 


EVENTS 


Western powers who have 
assembled a naval armada in the 
Gulf, to use measures necessary to 
enforce an economic embargo on 
Iraq and Kuwait. 

28—The Gulf crisis moves further away 
from a peaceful solution with Iraq 
dedaring Kuwait as its 19th 
province. 

30— Anti-reservation stir turns violent 
in several States daiming two lives 
in Delhi and Orissa and leaving 
score injured. 

—The Lok Sab ha unanimously 
passes the historic Prasar Bharati 
Bill, granting autonomy to Akash- 
wani and Doordarshan. 

31— Treaty on German unity signed. 

SEPTEMBER 

1—bidiaand China agree on a mechan¬ 
ism under which to maintain peace 
in the border areas. 

5— The Rajya Sabha passes the Prasar 
Bharati Bill. 

6— llim.ichal Pradesh government 
decides not to implement the 
Mandal Commission recommen¬ 
dations. 

7— The Sikkim chief minister, Mr Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari, rejects the 
Mandal Oimmission report. 

8— As many as 1500 pro-reservationa- 
lists arrested in Patna. 

—S.R. Bommai, Janta Dal President, 
warns of “bloodshed and revolu¬ 
tion” if the Mandal commission 
recommendations on reservations 
were not implemented. 

—Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
asks super powers to keep off Gulf 
crisis. 

9— Big-2 Super Powers summit held at 
Helsinki (capital of Finland) to find 
a solution to Gulf crisis. 

—Army out in a number of towns in 
Himachd Pradesh to control anti- 
reservationists agitation. 

10— Samuel Doe, President of Liberia, 
killed by rebel forces and rival rebel 
leader Prince Johnson took over 
reins of the country. 

—Iran and Iraq agree to re-open their 
embassies in a move towards 
normalisation of relations and 
removing their traditional rivalries. 

—Pete Sampras, 19, becomes the 
youngest winner of the US open 
championship. 

11— 30 J[-K militants die in bus blast 
during encounter. 
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READERS’ 

FORUM 

CRISIS UPON CRISIS 

Two of your successive Editorials 
ending with "Crisis upon Crisis” (Sept 
1990) prompted me to write this letter. 
The prevailing state of affairs is indeed 
disconcerting. The country seems to be in 
the doldrums and threatened with 
fragmentation. No one seems to bother 
about the essence and sanctity of a 
democratic system. 

As matters stand today, people have 
to opt for cither of the two alterna¬ 
tives--"bad" or “worse”, notwithstanding 
the good performance in the industrial 
sector and the 4.5 per cent growth rate 
per annum achieved during the eighties, 
the chronically ailing political scenario 
seems to he endangering the long-cherished 
oemocratic system. 

Dishonesty and corruption have 
become rampant in every sphere of life. 
Everywhere, only opportunists and 
hypocrites arc harvesting rich dividends 
People arc becoming disillusioned about 
the credibility of the political bigwigs and 
their high-sounding election manifestos. It 
is high time our political leaders (most of 
whom are short-sighted) heeded the writing 
on the wall. 

Calcutta D.P. Bhattucharya 

RESERVATION POLICY 

The Government must scrap the 
present policy of reservations and introduce 
a new policy which would provide for 
financial a.ssistance to the poorest members 
of society, irrespective of the caste or 
religion they belong to. The Government 
should provide fur free education, free 
books, scholarships and prc-examination 
training. This would help the weaker 
sections to compete with others in every 
sphere with confidence. It would also be 
a positive step in developing national 
integration and in facilitating progress of 
the country. 

Kotdwara Chandra Mohan Singh 

Every system of reservations is against 
fair play. Reservations on the basis of 
religion or caste violate our Constitution. 
By seeking to implement the Mandal report 
the Government is taking the country into 
the past at a time when the world is 
heading towards the 2lst century. Any 
reservation based on caste will only create 
endless tensions and lead to disintegration 
of the country. There are many “haves" 
among the backwards. What about the 
"have-nots” among the “upper” sections 
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of Indian society? Reservations, however, 
are not a panacea for all the ills the 
backward castes suffer from. By giving 
them all possible help the Government 
should enable them to compete with the 
rest. There should not be any compromise 
on merit 

Bhubaneswar Sudhansu Sekhar Mishra 

Ihe Prime Minister's sudden 
announcement about implementation of the 
Mandal Commission's recommendation for 
27 per cent reservations for the other 
backward classes is an unjustified step 
which would create a sharp division of our 
society on caste lines. 

ft is indeed unfortunate that the 
announcement has come at a time when 
the backward classes were gradually getting 
integrated into the mainstream of our 
society. By this step they would be looked 
down upon as a different group. It will 
divide our society further. If this process 
goes on, animosity between the “reserved” 
and the “unreserved" cla.sses cannot be 
ruled out. 

AfotiTian Amit Alok 

HUMAN RIGHTS IN INDIA 

Your feature “Human Rights in India” 
in the September issue is very informative 
and deserves appreciation. Human Rights 
have been fully incorporated in the 
Constitution, but when the people are in 
urgent need of them, they are virtually 
denied. 

Atrocities arc being perpetrated on 
down-trodden people; women are being 
assaulted and poor people have to remain 
waiting for years to get their petitions 
heard in the courts and the injustice done 
to them redressed. Fundamental rights of 
individuals make fine reading, but they 
mean nothing in reality. So, ail basic human 
rights should be enforced in all 
circumstances. 

Hooghly Sanjoy Chanda 

WORLD PROSPECTS 

The world prospects are not at all 
bright for millions of innocent human 
beings all over the world to whom life is 
a burden. 

Can any rational person deny the hard 
truth that a majority of the people living 
in the under-developed nations of Asia and 
Africa are still deprived of even the basic 
amenities of life, leave alone other things, 
lliey arc leading a life not worth living. 
Hunger, poverty, exploitation and 
frustration are all they know about. 
Happiness and prosperity are unknown to 
them. What do the much flaunted principles 
of social and economic justice mean to those 
helpless, unknown, uncared for human 
beings? 


When the world is preparing to step 
into the 21st century with the scientific 
advancements and notions of social equality 
at their climax, why are these people being 
made to struggle for their survival? Should 
we still blame Dame Fate? Do those 
entrusted with the task of safeguarding 
human rights really care for the tragic 
situation or do they just dismiss the matter 
with the comment; “Who cares”? 

Patna Namrata Sinha 

GRIP OF POVERTY 

It is indeed alarming that among all 
the Third World countries, India has the 
largest number of people below the poverty 
line, although self-sustained growth has 
been the key objectives of our planners. 

Growth is the true yardstick of 
economic development. In each Five Year 
Plan period we strive to achieve our 
targeted growth rate, but chronic budgetary 
deficits, low level of investment, a negative 
trade balance and rampant corniption 
hinder economic growth. No step taken by 
the Planning Commission and the 
Government proves effective. 

Until we adopt a labour-intensive 
technology in the* production process, 
self-sustained growth cannot be ensured. 
Khaira Udaya Kumar Nanda 

DESCRIPTIVE QUF^STIONS 
Thanks for incorporating ‘Descriptive 
Questions' as a regular feature in “C.M." 
This feature has proved very useful in some 
examinations. Indeed the “C.M.” is an 
indispensable magazine which occupies the 
leading position among magazines of this 
kind. Your ardent readers greatly 
appreciate this feature. 

Tatanagar Srinivasa Rao 

“C.M.” IN MY WORDS 
I have been a regular reader of "CM” 
for the past one year. Besides its wide 
coverage of material for all competitive 
examinations, it provides something extra. 

It is different from all other magazines. 

Your Annual Number, the special 
features without extra charge, the 
commented notes on current affairs, all 
types of Reasoning Tests make this 
magazine a distinctive one. 

Lucknow Girdhar Lai Setha 

PERSONALITY AND TENACITY 
I am greatly satisfied with all the 
material about various topics which you 
provide, especially Personality Develop¬ 
ment. It is nicely presented topiewise. 
Tenacity of purpose should be the main 
clout of a person without procrastination. 
Hence, 1 would be gla4 if you extend the 
coverage of this feature so as to cover the 
cultivation of initiative and its impact. 

24 Pgs. Rajkamal Dass 
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★ WORLD BANK CLEARS 
SARDAR SAROVAR 

★ FREE OIL: IRAQ’S GESTURE 
TO INDIA 

★ INDIAN OCEAN AS PEACE 
ZONE 

★ RICH NATIONS REJECT 
INDIA’S CASE 

★ SUPREME COURTS STAY 
ORDER 

★ "BACKWARD CLASSES” 
INDENTIFIED 

★ INDIA OPPOSES USE OF 
FORCE 

★ MERIT AS BASIS OF NTS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

★ 76TH CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

★ VP. SINGH STAY PUT 

★ NEWLAWFORPANCHAYATI 
RAJ 

★ CHRISTIAN Sa’DEMAND 
TO BE CONCEDED 

★ INDIA EMERGING AS "BIG 
POWER” 

★ INDIA REJECTS REGIONAL 
SECURITY SET-UP 


World Bank Clears 
Sardar Sarovar 

▲ fter prolonged discussions and in- 
/\vestigations the World Bank has 
cleared the Rs 1,200-crore Sardar 
Sarovar dam in the Narmada River 
Valley Project, rejecting ail the argu¬ 
ments advanc^ against its construc¬ 
tion by environmental groups, both in 
India and abroad. 

The World Bank's report on en¬ 
vironment, released late in Septem¬ 
ber, did not share the concerns 
voiced by the Sarovar’s critics regard¬ 
ing its economic viability, resettle¬ 
ment of the oustees and inundation of 
the forest land 

The Bank staff have concluded 
that the original economic rate of 
return of atout 12 per cent is still 
correct. All three affected States- 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra-have now adopted 
policies for resettlement and 
rehabilitation. As for the claim that 
the Sardar Sarovar dam would inun¬ 
date forest areas, the World Bank 
document pointed out there was very 
little forest (in the ecological sense) 
at stake because the areas designated 
as “forest land” were virtually 
\Mthout trees or other vegetation. 

The World Bank had sanctioned 
loan of 450 million dollars in 1985 for 
the project, which comes to about five 

F >er cent of its total cost. The anti-dam 
obby got strengthened with the 
suspension by Japan in May of its 
financial commitment for the current 
financial year for turbines and gener¬ 
ators. 

Free Oil; Iraqis Gesture 
to India 

A s a gesture of goodwill towards 
India, Ira^ has made an excep¬ 
tional gesture in order to relieve this 
counties economic distress caused 
by the Gulf crisis. It has offered to 
supply crude oil free of cost for 1990 
and 1991, but the transport arrange¬ 
ments would have to be made by the 
Government of India. The deputy 
head of the Iraqi embassy in India 
gave this information in an interview 
on September 23. 

Earlier, Ifaq had offered to give 


any Third World country crude free 
of cost until the end of this year. Ttus 
offer would hold good even if the 
Gulf crisis was resolved before the 
end of 1991. But the purpose of offer- i 
ing this concession to India and the 
Third World countries was not linked 
with the crisis in West Asia but be¬ 
cause of the heavy financial burden 
these countries would have to bear 
due to the steep hike in oil "We do 
not want these countries to feel that 
Iraq is adversely affecting their 
welfare”, he stressed. The Iraqi 
Government is aware of the needs of 
each country and would distribute the 
free crude oil according to the needs. 
The Iraqi diplomat accused the U.S. 
of trying to hike the prices of oil, even 
though there was no real shortage. As 
the trade blockade against Iraq con¬ 
tinued, several other oil-producing 
countries, including Saudi Arabia, 
had increased their production to 
meet the world demand. 

The assets of Indians in Kuwait 
and Iraq had to be frozen because 
Iraqi assets had been frozen by the 
West, the diplomat explained. “We 
have no intention of taking away these 
assets, but cannot make any promises 
at this stage as to when these will be 
released” he stated. 

Indian Ocean as Peace 
Zone 

I ndia’s repeated plea for making the 
Indian Ocean a Peace Zone has 
proved fruitless, but the effort con¬ 
tinues. On September 24 the Presi¬ 
dent of Seychelles, Mr France Albert 
Rene, and the President of India, Mr 
R. Venkataraman, underscored the 
need for intensified efforts to turn the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace. 
Mr Venkataraman expressed concern 
at the Gulf crisis which, he said, had 
"caused greater militarisation” in the 
Indian Ocean region. The security 
situation in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood has worsened considerably. He 
emphasised that the Gulf crisis re¬ 
quired a “political, non-military 
solution”. India had registered its op¬ 
position to the use of force in inter¬ 
state relations and called for prompt 
withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait 
“whose sovereignty must be 
restored”. 
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“There is clear evidence of Pakis¬ 
tani support for, and abetment of, ter¬ 
rorist and secessionist elements in 
Punjab and Kashmir. Despite this, 
wc arc continuing our efforts to 
dissuade Pakistan from inter¬ 
ference in India’s internal affairs’’, 
he staled. 

According to Mr Rene, though 
the past two years had witnessed 
some momentous changes in many 
regions, notably Eastern Europe and 
southern Africa, leading to some 
“encouraging signs’’, the recent 
developments in the Gulf “serve to 
remind us of the fragility of world 
peace and of the dangers of 
complacency’’. 

All nations, big and small, had to 
further the cau.se of peace and di-sar- 
mament, “Wc should redouble our 
efforts at the regional level to ensure 
the establishment of the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace, in con¬ 
formity with the 1971 Declaration 
adopted by the UN and supported by 
all States of the region.” 

Rich Nations Reject 


India’s case 


A s was feared, the 10 richest mem¬ 
bers of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) have turned a 
deaf car to Indian Finance MinLster 
Madhu Dandavate’s earnest pleas for 
a “bold initiative along the lines of the 
oil facility of 1974” to counter the ef¬ 
fects of the Gulf crisis. 

The “G-10”, which have a major 
share in the organisation, also 
rejected the Finance Minister’s plea 
for modification of existing facilities 
like the Compensatory and Contin¬ 
gency Financing Facility with an in¬ 
terest rate subsidy, easy access and 
ficxiblc terms. The only concession 
they made was in urging the Bretton 
Woods institutions to “adopt ap¬ 
propriate measures to respond flexib¬ 
ly and in a timely manner”. 

Aid would be forthcoming, the 
G-10 said, but only if the countries in 
question put their house in order and 
“are more active than they have been 
in the past in their adjustment 
efforts”. 

Debt Strategy faulty: The latest 


debt relief strategy devised by the 
richer nations has been found full of 
loopholes by the U.N. Conference on 
Tirade and Development. UNCTAD 
estimates that it will bring only a half 
of commercial debt relief needed by 
the debt-laden countries. For 
countries highly indebted towards 
commercial banks, the strategy 
depends on the provision of new 
money.. Banks have been extremely 
reluctant to play this role. 

Last year, the level of concerted 
bank lending to the debt-distressed 
countries dwindled to a mere 2.3 bil¬ 
lion, one-fifth of the 1984 level. The 
new debt strategy is asymmetric con¬ 
cerning future contingencies. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the creditors would gain if 
the country’s position improves, but 
are not obliged to help if it 
deteriorates. Additional resources 
arc needed to reduce the debt owed 
by the poorer countries to multi¬ 
lateral financial institutions, in a 
manner that safeguards the financial 
viability of those institutions. 

Supreme Court’s Stay 
Order 

T he series of immolations by 
frustrated youth in North India, 
the prolonged tensions, the curfew in 
many towns, the disruption of public 
activity and the widespread protests 
by numerous organisations in the 
country against the Government’s 
reservations policy distinctly 
decreased from October 2. On the 
previous day the Supreme Court 
stayed the August 13 notification for 
implementation of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission recommendation. 

The sudden intensification of the 
anti-reservation agitation had caused 
the death of about 60 people, includ¬ 
ing 36 in police firing and 20 in self- 
immolation. At least 294 people had 
been injured during the agitation. 

A five-judge Constitution bench, 
headed by the Chief Justice, held that 
the identification of the castes shall 
continue. “Until the matter is heard 
and wc expect it to be finished before 
the end of the year, no further steps 
should be taken.” The court also ad¬ 
vanced the hearing of the main case 
challenging the 27 per cent job rescr- 


I vation policy for backward classes. 

The Attorney-General, Mr Soli 
Sorabjee, had urged the court to reaf¬ 
firm its order of September 21 not to 
modify the August 13 notifications. 
Grant of stay due to the a^tation 
would set a wrong precedent, he said. 
“If the court grants stay on the 
grounds of self-immolations and 
suicides, it mil be a self-immolation 
of this institution”, Mr Sorabjee con¬ 
tended. The court reiterated that the 
legitimate interests of every back¬ 
ward class shall be appropriately 
protected. * 

The bench also recorded the 
statement of the Attorney-General 
that the prevailing benefits of reser¬ 
vation for the handicapped have not 
been affected by the Government 
order. Quoting the Attorney-General 
that identification of castes would 
take two to three months, the court 
said it was not in dispute that until 
such identification was made, no fur¬ 
ther steps for conferring benefits con¬ 
tained in the Government’s order of 
August 13 could be worked out. 

“Backward Classes” 
Identified 

W hile the process of identifying 
“backward classes” who are to 
benefit from Mandal Report im¬ 
plementation continues, a study by 
the Anthropological Survey of India 
has identified 1,051 backward classes 
in the country. (The Mandal Com¬ 
mission has listed more than 3000 
communities as socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward.) 

The objective of the project, 
launched in 1985, was different from 
that of the Mandal Commission. It 
was to generate brief descriptive 
anthropological profile of all com¬ 
munities of India, the impact of 
change and development process on 
them and the linkage that brings them 
together. The study is free from 
political overtones. 

The study has been able to iden¬ 
tify, and locate 4,384 communities, in- 
cluding Scheduled Castes (443), 
Scheduled TVibes (426), backward 
classes (1,051), fnd other com¬ 
munities. 
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The study reveals the strength 
and continuity of regional identities 
which ^o back to the prehistoric 
times, in terms of genetic charac¬ 
teristics of populations, language and 
literature, material culture, food 
habits, rituals, folk lore, local 
forms of religion, fairs and festivals 
etc. These regional identities arc 
primarily secular, according to the 
study. 

Only about 10 per cent of com- 
munities‘are spread over more than 
one State or adjoining area of States. 
They consist of traders, merchants, 
artisans, minorities and so on. There 
has been a good deal of occupational 
mobility and change in spite of con¬ 
tinuity. Segments of a community 
have moved away from traditional 
moorings or a section of a community 
has given up its traditional occupa¬ 
tion, and adopted a new technology. 
Almost all communities of India have 
felt the impact of change and 
development, of market and techno¬ 
logy. 

India opposes use of force 

I n accordance with her policy of 
peace and her opposition to ulic of 
force to settle international disputes, 
the Indian Government has not sup¬ 
ported the U.N. proposal to use 
force, when necessary, against Iraq. 
This stand has naturally annoyed the 
U.S. which is unhappy at India’s 
reluctance to pledge unrestrained 
support to U.N.-backed move to use 
force against Iraq if the economic 
sanctions failed. India has indicated 
that it would not make judgements in 
anticipation and would weigh the 
situation when the time comes. 

U.S. administration sources ac¬ 
knowledged that “misperceptions or 
misunderstandings” regarding 
India’s position with regard to the 
Iraqi a^ession had been cleared in 
recent high-level contacts where New 
Delhi had reiterated its support to the 
international community’s condem¬ 
nation of Baghdad for itsnnvasion of 
Kuwait. 

However, they noted that India 
had refused to give the administra¬ 
tion any assurance of how it would 
react if the economic sanctions failed 


to coerce President Saddam Hussein 
to withdraw his troops from Kuwait. 
India is solidly udth the rest of the 
international community as far as the 
U.N. economic sanctions and embar¬ 
go against Iraq are concerned, but 
New Delhi has declined to make a 
commitment regarding the use of 
force. 

Article 41 of the U.N. Charter 
authorises the use of “ail appropriate 
measures, including force, to enforce 
sanctions”. The military option had 
been'backed by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr Eduard Shevard¬ 
nadze’s speech to the United Na¬ 
tions, where he unequivocally 
condemned Iraq’s aggression and 
called it “an act of terrorism” and “an 
affront to world order”. If diplomacy 
does not work, Moscow may support 
U.N.-sanctioned military action to 
force the Iraqis out. This was the kind 
of support the U.S. had been expect¬ 
ing from the international com¬ 
munity, including India. 

Merit as basis of NTS 
scholarships 

A midst all the talk of more reserva¬ 
tions, regardless of talent, comes 
a refreshing report of a Lok Sabha 
committee. It has suggested that 
merit alone should be the basis for 
awarding National Talent Search 
(NTS) scholarships given by the Na¬ 
tional Council of Educational Re¬ 
search and Training (NCERT). In its 
first report, the committee said if at 
ail some income limit of parents had 
to be fixed, it should not be less than 
Rs 5,000 per month to enable 
meritorious children of middle 
class families to benefit by the 
scheme. 

The committee has welcomed the 
changes in the National Talent Search 
Scheme. These revisions include, 
among other things, increasing the 
number of scholarships from 750 to 
2,000 in a phased manner and also the 
rate of scholarship and raising the 
limits on parents’ income for the pur¬ 
pose of awarding scholarship from Rs 
1,000 to Rs 2,000 per month. 

But the committee contended 
that in revising^ the limit to Rs 2,000 
per month the Government had not 


fully taken into account crucial fac¬ 
tors like the continuous inflationary 
trends, particularly the high cost oi 
living in bigger cities and the high cost 
of education. 

76th Constitutional 
Amendment 

B oth Houses of I^rliament passed 
with massive majorities the 76th 
Constitutional Amendment which 
clears the way for yet another exten¬ 
sion of President’s rule in Punjab Cor 
six months from November 10. Con¬ 
sequently, there would be no elec¬ 
tions in the State yet. The earlier 7Sth 
amendment, for the same purpose, 
fell through because the Congress 
declined to back it. In the Lok Sabha 
this time the vote was 432 for and only 
four against; in the Rajya Sabha the 
voting was 212 against 4. 

The Union Government reitera¬ 
ted its intention to hold elections in 
Punjab as early as possible but it was 
anxious to ensure a free and fair poll. 
The Government had postponed its 
earlier plan because the proper con¬ 
ditions for such an exercise do not 
exist. The Prime Minister had held 
lengthy discussions with leaders of 
various parties, and all of them felt 
that a fair poll could not be held in the 
present conditions. 

A BJP spokesman expressed the 
widely shared view that if elections 
were held at this stage, secessionist 
and terrorist elements would get en¬ 
couragement and pose a threat to the 
nation’s unity and integrity. 

New PUckage for Puqjab: In an 
effort to involve the people, though in 
a limited way, with the administration 
of the State during the extended 
President’s rule, the Government in¬ 
tends to form an Advisory Council. 
This body would have the authority to 
establish advisory committees of 
traders, farmers, students and others 
at the State and district levels. The 
Prime Minister put forth the sugges¬ 
tion that the Constitution should be 
further amended to provide for the 
formation of a high-powered council, 
including senior leaders, former 
Chief Ministers and others, so that it 
could involve the people during spells 
of President’s rule. 
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An economic package was also 
decided upon to establish large in¬ 
dustrial complexes, a petro-chemical 
complex, more sugar mills and four 
textile mills. Tbgether, these would 
provide employment to hundreds of 
unemployed youth. Effective 
machinery is also to be established to 
check misuse of power by the police 
and the para-military security forces. 
Rs 100 crore will be earmarked for 
human resource development in 
three border districts. 

Constitutional Crisis: The Na¬ 
tional Front Government faced a con¬ 
stitutional crisis on October 1 when 
the Bill seeking extension of 
President’s rule in Punjab fell 
through in the Lok Sabha. The Con¬ 
gress suddenly decided not to par¬ 
ticipate in the voting; so the ruling 
alliance failed to gather the required 
support of a simple majority. While 
249 members voted for the Constitu¬ 
tion Amendment Bill, three opposed 
it. The House currently has a strength 
of S24 (excluding the Speaker and 20 
vacancies) and 263 votes are needed 
for a simple majority. 

The falling through of the Bill 
caused much embarrassment to the 
National Front. Members of the 
Janata Dal and its allies, especially 
the CPM and the CPI, charged the 
Congress with having gone back on its 
assurance of support to the vital legis¬ 
lation "to score a debating point". The 
Congress apparently sou^t a politi¬ 
cal gain by its stand. The Union Min¬ 
ister for Parliamentary Affairs 
accused the Congress Party of "bad 
faith and betrayal". 

The total combined strength of 
the National Front and its supporting 
parties bein^ 283 in the Lok Sabha, 
no Coastitutional amendment bill can 
be passed unless the Congress 
cooperates. Such a bill can be passed 
only by two-thirds of the members 

E resent in the House. This can 
appen only if the opposition sup¬ 
ports the National Front on such 
measures. 

V.R Singh Stays Put 

T he mini-revolt in the ruling Na¬ 
tional Front against Mr V.P. 
Singe’s leadership and dissidence on 


the basis of "mismanagement of af¬ 
fairs and the widespread disturban¬ 
ces in North and Central India" faded 
out when its parliamentary party met 
on Sept. 30. Mr V.P. Singh won a fresh 
vote of confidence with a large 
majority. The rebel ^oup numbered 
25, though on Oct S it was learnt that 
29 M.P.s had demanded Mr V.P. 
Singh’s resignation. The party not 
only reaffirmed its full faith in Mr V.P. 
Singh’s leadership but also supported 
his policy of implementing the 
Mandal Report. The Prime Mini¬ 
ster emerged stronger from the 
meeting. 

The parliamentary party meet¬ 
ing, which was attended bv 133 of the 
Natibnal Front’s 212 members of Par¬ 
liament had aroused considerable in¬ 
terest not only because the dissidents 
were expected to challenge the Prime 
Minister’s leadership but also be¬ 
cause the Government’s handling of 
the anti-reservation agitation was ex¬ 
pected to come under attack. But 
there was no showdown. 

Some members felt that those op¬ 
posed to the reservations policy 
should resign from the party, as the 
party manifesto had clearly promised 
implementation of the Mandal Com¬ 
mission report. 

Devi Lai Quits: Mr Devi Lai 
resigned from the Lok‘Sabha in 
protc.st against the "style, timing and 
the manner" in which the Prime Min¬ 
ister had accepted the Mandal Com¬ 
mission recommendations. He made 
it clear that he was not resigning from 
the Janata Dal but indicated that he 
favoured a change in the party leader¬ 
ship. Mr Devi Lai sent a letter to the 
Janata Dal President, Mr S.R. Bom- 
mai, requesting him to forward the 
resignation to the Lok Sabha 
Speaker. 

New Law for Panchayati 

M 

Y et another Constitutional amend¬ 
ment is on the anvil, and this is the 
74th in the lon^ unending series. Tliis 
amendment, introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment recently, seeks to streamline the 
country’s panchayat system, mostly 
on the lines proposed in the Rajiv 
Gandhi Government’s 64th Amend¬ 


ment Bill, 1989. Among other things, 
the Bill seeks a five-year tenure for 
panchayati raj institutions and urban 
local bodies and the holding of elec¬ 
tions iMthin six months in the event of 
their supersession. The Bill provides 
for direct elections to urban local 
bodies and for the reservation of not 
less than one-third of the seats for 
women. 

The Bill proposes to add a new 
section in the Constitution to provide 
for a gra/n sabha in each village and 
panchayats at the village level. There 
would be Nagar Pancha^/bts for tran¬ 
sitional areas, municipal councils for 
smaller urban areas and corporations 
for larger urban areas. Direct elec¬ 
tions to urban local bodies and to all 
seats in panchayats have been sug¬ 
gested. It proposes to confer powers 
on State legislatures to make 
provisions for elections to local 
authorities and barring interference 
by courts in electoral matters regard¬ 
ing local authorities. 

The Constitution may guarantee 
that a minimum of 50 per cent of the 
Centre’s aggregate revenue resources 
should be given to the States; similar¬ 
ly, a minimum of 50 per cent of each 
State’s revenue should be earmarked 
for panchayats and urban local 
bodies. 

There should be a new planning 
regime under which planning is 
viewed as a national task rather than 
Central and include matters like the 
right balance between defence and 
development. Nyaya Panchayats for 
dispensing speedy justice to villagers 
need to be introduced. If the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Election Commission is to 
extend to panchayat elections, steps 
should be taken to make the new 
Constitutional authority more inde¬ 
pendent. It is conceded that political 
will is important to ensure smooth 
functioning of panchayats. 

Christian SCs* demands 
to be conceded 

I n accordance with its latest policy, 
the National Front Government in¬ 
tends to concede the demands of the 
various religious minorities, including 
the Christian Scheduled Caste 
people. The Labour and Social Wei- 
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' fare Minister, Mr Paswan, indicated 
at Madurai that the National Front 
Government is quite aware of the 
"justified demands" of Christians of 
Scheduled Caste origin and will not 
hesitate to equate them with their 
counterparts in other religions. There 
were certain legal implications. It was 
after a long process that neo-Bud< 
dhists had teen included in the list of 
Scheduled Castes this year. 

The Archbishop of Madurai 
pointed out that while tribals belong¬ 
ing to any religion were not dis¬ 
criminated in the matter of 
concessions. Scheduled Caste Chris- 
I tians were deniedthe privileges given 
to Hindu SCs. He urged the Centre to 
accord all benefits enjoyed by people 
of Scheduled Caste ori^n belonging 
to other religions to SC Christians as 
well. 

Addressing the Tamil Nadu 
women’s conference, Mr Paswan said 
the National Front Government is 
committed to the uplift of women and 
people in the rural areas. The 
Government has decided to allocate 
30 per cent of seats in Panchayats for 
women. The National Commissiqp on 
Women would go into the atrocities 
against women and suggest preven¬ 
tive steps. 

India emerging as "big 
power" 

A ccording to U.S. official sources, 
India sees itself as an emerging 
great power and is determined to 
achieve a dominant position in South 
Asia commensurate with its over¬ 
whelming preponderance in popula¬ 
tion, resources and economic 
strength, by the late 1990s. 

"Over the next ten years, we ex¬ 
pect Indian power projection 
capabilities to improve substantially 
in the areas of maritime strike, am¬ 
phibious assault, heavy airlift and 
naval and forward air base construc¬ 
tion", the Pentagon says in its annual 
report entitled "Sovie(^ Military 
Power". 

Ftirthermore, by the late 1990s, 
India may have medium and even 
inter-continental-range ballistic mis¬ 
siles with nuclear warheads. The 
report evaluates not only Soviet 


power but also the power of countries 
with whom the Soviets have close 
relations in the Third World. Beyond 
the next decade, however, as India 
develops its economic and military 
potential, it is likely that New Dellu 
will become an even more influential 
country. 

However, there is nothing to indi¬ 
cate that India will make serious ef¬ 
forts to exercise its military power 
outside the Indian Ocean, even with 
areas with large overseas Indian com¬ 
munities. Troubled relations with her 
neighbours, especially Pakistan, will 
tend to preoccupy India’s attention, 
as well as domestic sectarian strife in 
Punjab and elsewhere. 

This year’s assessment by the 
Pentagon shows that even though the 
Cold War between the US and the 
Soviet Union is over, there is no let¬ 
up in the struj^ie between the Super 
Powers for influence in, or friendship 
with, India. The report is one of the 
most carefully prepared documents 
of the Pentagon. It says: “Following 
its rift with China in the early sixties, 
the Soviet Union sought to promote a 
special relationship with India in 
order to expand its own regional in¬ 
fluence and limit that of China, and to 
a lesser extent, the U.S.’’ 

India rejects Regional 
Security Set-up 

I ndia’s External Affairs Minister 
I.K. Gujral has rejected as "un¬ 
desirable" any attempt to create a 
Gulf security system around a sub¬ 
stantial military presence of non- 
regional Powers and called for 
political settlement of the crisis under 
the U.N. initiative. 

Strongly opposing the induction 
of fresh arms in the region as a means 
of underpinning the regional security 
system, Mr Gujral cautioned on Sep¬ 
tember 27 that it would spill the crisis 
far beyond. Infusion of fresh arms 
would make the situation highly un¬ 
stable and trigger a regional arms 
race. Also, the fluidity of arms supply, 
which makes it difficult to ensure that 
it is used by those for whom it is in¬ 
tended, would create instability 
beyond the region. 

India’s stand is that a true 



security system must be based on dis¬ 
armament rather than armaments. 
Moreover, it should be within the 
framework of the United Nations and 
be enforced with the help of the U.N. 
Peace Keeping Force. 

nik response wanting: Mr Gujral 
has regretted the deteriorating rela¬ 
tions between India and Pakistan. 
Despite India’s sincere efforts, its 
relations with Pakistan have 
deteriorated; tension has increased 
as Islamabad is openly training, ar¬ 
ming funding and motivating the sub¬ 
versives in Punjab and Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

While India’s relations with other 
neighbours have improved under the 
Janata Dal Government, Pakistan has 
not respoiided to India’s offer for 
noripal and good neighbourly rela¬ 
tions. The present state of relation¬ 
ship with Pakistan counters India’s 
policy of turning South Asia into a 
region of friendship. 

India has stressed the need for 
strengthening SAARC, the seven-na¬ 
tion alliance, as it gave both clout and 
opportunities to the South Asian 
countries, and hoped that Afghanis¬ 
tan and Myanmar (Burma) would 
also join to make it more effective. 
The two countries belonged to South 
Asia rather than to any other geo¬ 
political region. 

Ties with Lanka: The renewed 
hostilities between the Sri Lankan 
Government and the LTTE have 
been causing strain on Indo-Sri 
Lanka relations. India believes that 
there can be no military solution of 
the ethnic problem in Sri Lanka and 
only a negotiated political solution 
which meets the legitimate Tamil 
demands can resolve the issue. Such a 
solution can only be found on the 
basis of safeguarding the democratic 
and human rights of all Sri Lankan 
citizens. 

The high rate of civilian casual¬ 
ties in Sri Lanka has caused great 
concern to India and has built up 
emotional and psychological pres¬ 
sure in an important section of the 
population. Besides, the war had 
created a difficult situation for India 
with the arrival of about 125,000 
Lankan Thmils in Thmil Nadu. 
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Revolutionary Step for 
Blacks 

Y et another step which would ex¬ 
pedite dismantling the apartheid 
set-up was announced in September 
by South African President F.W. de 
Klerk: his all-White ruling national 
party will open its membership to aD 
races, including the Blacks. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the party had a clear man¬ 
date from the electorate to negotiate 
a new constitution—a mandate giving 
all South Africans the right to par¬ 
ticipate in government at all levels in 
power-sharing without domination. 

Power sharing of necessity im¬ 
plies joint decision-making on mat¬ 
ters of common interest in 
constitutional structures. “The re¬ 
quirement of no domination means 
that power has to be shared in such a 
way that a majority will neither have 
absolute power nor be able to abuse 
its power to the detriment of 
minorities or for their suppression”, 
Mr Klerk said. Among all ^pulation 
groups there is reportedly a ^o^g 
realisation that this policy oiters the 
only workable framework for a stable 
new South Africa. The ruling national 
party has been consistently practising 
apartheid since it came to power in 
1948. 

Reform.<i too slow: The S. 
African President, who held talks 
with U.S. President George Bush in 
Washington at the end of September, 
promised a new Constitution with an 
independent judiciary, a Bill of 
Rights and also a system of constitu¬ 
tional checks and balances to prevent 
abuse of power and discrimination 
against minorities. The U.S. feels that 
the S. African Government has not 
yet done enough to justify lifting of 
sanctions against the apartheid 
regime. The U.S. President pledge^ 
assistance in the process of change in 
S. Africa. 

Amnesty Call on Torture 
Issue 

T he Amnesty International ap¬ 
pealed to governments around 
the world, in the last week of Septem¬ 
ber, to stop ille^ killing, torture and 
arbitrary imprisonment of children. 


At the world summit for children in 
New York—one of the largest gather¬ 
ings of the world leaders ever—the 
human rights organisation said 

K liments must act now to end 
treatment of children. 


Children are often deliberately 
targeted for human rights violaticms 
because they are seen as a social or 
political threat. In Brazil and 
Guatemala, where the number of 
street children has mown dramatical¬ 
ly in recent years, they risk their lives 
simply by being on the streets. They 
are tortured and extra-jttdidally ex¬ 
ecuted by the police on duty or in 
death squads often in the name of 
“cleaning up the streets”. 

In Iraq, according to Amnesty In¬ 
ternational, hundreds of children 
have been lU-treated, many of whom 
have “disappeared” or been tortured. 
Hundreds more children died in Iraqi 
chemical weapons attacks on Kurdish 
communities which claimed the lives 
of thousands of people. 

Often children are particular vic¬ 
tims of conflicts between government 
forces and armed opposition groups. 
‘During the state oi emergency in 
South Africa between 1985 and 1987, 
for instance, an estimated 10,000 
children were detained without 
charge or trial. 

Many Palestinian children have 
been killed or beaten in the course of 
the “Intifada” in the Israeli-occupied 
territories since 1987. In some 
countries juvenile offenders may also 
be sentenced to death by the courts. 

Corruption Charges 
Against Benazir 

A s was widely believed, the 
Pakistan’s Caretaker Govern¬ 
ment has manoeuvred to bring grave 
charges of graft and corruption 
against Ms Benaar Bhutto. The real 
motive is to disqualify her from con¬ 
testing the elections. It is apparently 
part of the game of revenge. The 
ousted Prime Minister has been 
directed to stand trial on corruption 
charges. If convicted, she could be 
debarred' from elections and from 
participating in politics for a petir^ 
up to seven years. In one case she is 
alleged to have sold 287 acres of 
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prime land in Islamabad to a dubious 
company bearing the address of a 
London night club, partly owned by 
her first cousin. 

Sensational allegations of misuse 
of secret service funds to win over 
loyalties of wavering legislators and 
tapping telephones of political allies 
and foes alike have been levelled. Ms 
Bhutto is accused of having 
withdrawn funds of the Intelligence 
Bureau (IB) to purchase loyalty of 
members of the National Assembly a 
few days prior to the opposition spon¬ 
sored no-confidence motion against 
her in October, 1989. One of her 
aides allegedly withdrew Rs 7 crore 
from the secret funds on verbal in¬ 
structions of the former Prime 
Minister’s special assistant Maj Gen 
(Retd.) Nasirullah Babar. 

Pak-de facto N-weapons 
State 

D espite denials by its successive 
Prime Ministers, the fact has now 
been virtually established that Pakis¬ 
tan is a de facto nuclear weapons 
State. About four years after it first 
achieved the ability to produce 
nuclear weapons, Pakistan today can 
probably deploy five to 10 nuclear 
bombs for delivery by aircraft, ac¬ 
cording to a Carnegie Endowment 
report. 

The report (“Nuclear Ambi¬ 
tions”) said under Benazir Bhutto’s 
leadership, Pakistan had continued to 
expand its ability to produce 
wcapons-gradc nuclear material free 
from International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) safeguards. Pakistan 
also resorted to clandestine nuclear 
trade to advance its nuclear 
prop;ramme, disclosed the report. 
Pakistan is also actively pursuing the 
development of nuclear-capable bal¬ 
listic missiles. 

The two new surface-to-surface 
ballistic missiles (HATFI and HATF 
II) which Pakistan had tested last 
year, had payloads of 500 kg, in effect 
making them powerful 'enough to 
carry a relatively crude nuclear war¬ 
head. The larger missile could reach 
major targets in Northern and 
Western India, and although New 
Delhi was at the margin of its range. 


HATF II could reach the Indian capi¬ 
tal if its payloads were reduced. 

After years of insisting that 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme was 
entirely peaceful, senior Pakistani of¬ 
ficials have begun to quote the 
military value of the country s nuclear^ 
capability in their public statements. 

China is believed to have 
provided essential weapons-related 
nuclear aid directly to Pakistan, in¬ 
cluding the design of nuclear device 
detonated in China’s fourth nuclear 
test, uranium enrichment knowhow, 
and according to reports in the 
British press, quantities of weapons- 
usable highly enriched uranium suffi¬ 
cient for Pakistan to build two nuclear 
devices. 

Fak Buying N. Sub: Pakistani 
navy is buying a nuclear-powered at¬ 
tack submarine from China talks on 
which are under way. The cost of the 
submarine, without weapons, is es¬ 
timated to be upwards of $ 63 million. 
With weapons, training and a support 
package added, the price tag will be 
significantly higher. The craft is a 
‘Han’ class model, and the first of the 
Chinese-developed nuclear sub¬ 
marines, dating from the 1970s. The 
deal is believed to involve a recently 
updated variant. The purchase of this 
submarine by Pakistan will have a 
definite impact on the regional naval 
balance. 

The Indian Navy will have more 
to contend with than midget sub¬ 
marines and submarine-launched 
Harpoon missiles, according to 
defence experts. The training of 
Pakistani navy personnel will be done 
at Chinese facilities. Pakistan, experts 
say, is keen to acquire the submarine 
to match India’s INS “Chakra” of the 
Charlie I class, while the Chinese are 
eager to get the money for their own 
naval modernisation programme. 

Accord on Lanka 

— ■ . .. ■I.—. i 

Provinces Merger 

T amil and Muslim political parties 
in Sri Lanka have unanimously 
agreed on the controversial question 
of merger of the Ihmil majority north¬ 
ern and eastern provinces. Agree¬ 
ment was also reached on Sept. 24 on 
State-sponsored colon i.satioh of the 


eastern province and giving *‘due 
place” to the Muslims in the region. 
Leaders of the six parties ma^ it 
clear that the permanent mer^r of 
the northern and eastern provinces 
was “non-negotiable”. 

The two provinces were merged 
under the provisions of the July, 1^, 
Indo-Sri Lanka accord, which also 
provided for holding a referendum m 
the multi-ethnic east for the people 
there to decide whether they would 
like to remain part of the merged 
province. Meanwhile, the six parties 
demanded the immediate (fisbanding 
of the Muslim homeguards in the 
East, charging that the^ were carrying 
on a campaign of looting, abduction, 
extortion and rape against the Ihmil 
people, often in the presence of the 
security forces. 

Besides the ACTC and the 
EPRLF, the other parties were the 
Thmil Eelam Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion (TELO), the People’s Liberation 
Organisation of Tamil Eelam 
(PLOT), the Eelam National 
Democratic Liberation Front 
(ENDLF) and the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF). 

The Liberation Tigers of Ihmil 
Eelam ((LTTE)), which is bitterly op¬ 
posed to the sue parties and is wagi^ 
a war against the State in the north¬ 
east, accused the Government of “im¬ 
plementing its genocidal programme 
massacring Ihmil civilians, espe¬ 
cially in the eastern province”. 

“The naked terrorism of the 
Government is unleashed on un¬ 
armed, innocent Tamil civilian 
population in order to chase Ihmils 
out of the eastern province and 
colonise those areas with Sinhalese 
settlers”, the LTTE charged. It also 
said anti-social elements within the 
Muslim community were being used 
by the Government to massacre Ihmil 
civilians under its policy of “divide 
and destroy”. 

U.S. Cuts Down military 
bases 

I n accordance with its revised 
military strategy following the end 
of the Cold War with all its rivalries 
and tensions, the U.S. Government 
announced in September that the 
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military authorities would close down 
128 military installations in eight 
foreign countries and cut down 
operations in 23 others beginning 
next year. The operations would be 
shut down at 95 installations in West 
Oermany, It in Spain, nine in South 
Korea and three in Greece, Italy, 
Britain and Australia. The naval air 
facility in Japan would also be closed 
down. 

Military operations would be 
scaled down at 14 military,installa¬ 
tions in West Germany, three in 
South Korea, two in Spain and one 
each in Italy, Japan, Canada and the 
Bermuda Islands. 

Negotiators in Manila disclosed 
that the USA would gradually beg^ 
withdrawing from its two largest 
overseas bases-Clark air base and 
Subic Bay naval base-in the Philip¬ 
pines. U.S. and Philippine officials 
recently opened talks on the future of 
U.S. military bases and the chief 
American negotiator said the days of 
a large U.S. military presence “are 
coming to an end”. The lease on the 
bases expires in September, 1991 and 
the effort is for “orderly withdrawal” 
of the 40,000 American troops. 
Defence Department civilians and 
military dependents stationed there. 
Hard bargaining may lie ahead to 
determine the speed of a phase-out. 
Opposition to the bases has been 
growing amon^ Filipinos who con¬ 
sider them an mfringement on their 
national sovereignty. 

Move for Stronger UN 

T he UN Secretary-General, Mr 
Javier Perez de Cuellar, has 
called for strengthening the peace¬ 
keeping role of the UN Security 
Council to meet emerging situations. 
In a report to the 45th session of the 
Generd Assembly, Mr Cuellar sug¬ 
gested that the Council should hold 
periodic meetings to survey the politi¬ 
cal scene and identify points of 
danger at which preventive or an¬ 
ticipatory diplomacy may be re¬ 
quired. 

The peace-making capacity of 
the UN would be considerably 
strengthened if the Security Council 
has a peace agenda that is not con¬ 
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fined to items formally inscribed at 
the requests of member-States. A 
suggestion has also been made for 
strengthening the fact finding arran¬ 
gement, establishing a UN presence 
in unstable areas and in instituting 
subsidiary bodies, where ap¬ 
propriate, for preventive diplomacy. 
The strategy of peace must reflect a 
better regard for timing than has been 
the case so far. “The organisation 
mediatory and investigative capacity 
should not be kept in reserve until too 
late to avert hostilities.” 

Id many cases threats to national 
and international security are no 
longer as neatly separated as they 
were before. In not a few countries, 
civil strife takes a heavy toll of human 
life and has repercussions beyond na¬ 
tional borders. 

UN body to run Cambodia 

workable solution is in sight at 
ast for the complex political 
tangle in Cambodia. The main fea¬ 
tures of this compromise plan, 
finalised by the five permanent mem¬ 
bers of the U.N. Security Council, 
arc: A cea.se-fire between various fac¬ 
tions, wide role for the UN, including 
holding of free and fair election and 
country’s administration, and pro¬ 
vision for “perpetual neutrality” in 
the Constitution. 

The plan also calls for estab¬ 
lishment of a Supreme National 
Council which wiU be more or less a 
symbolic body as the entire ad¬ 
ministration will be run by the UN. 
But the question of how many repre¬ 
sentatives each faction should have 
on it could become a major bone of 
contention between the four warring 
Cambodian factions and could stall 
the plan’s execution. 

Under the plan, which could end 
the 20-year old civil war, all forces 
would be regrouped and re-located in 
specifically designated cantonment 
areas and their arms stored under the 
supervision of the UN IVansitional 
Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC). 
The States participating in the Paris 
conference will be required to con¬ 
clude a multilateral agreement to 
respect the independence, sove¬ 
reignty, territorial integrity and in¬ 


violability, neutrality, and national 
unity of Cambodia. Other UN mem¬ 
bers could also declare their ad¬ 
herence to the agreement. 

The Plan envisages the SNC 
ceding to UNTAC powers, including 
foreign affairs, defence, finance, 
public security and information, as 
also authority over bodies and of¬ 
ficers who could directly influence 
the outcome of the elections. Under 
the plan, Hun Sen’s Government 
would have to cede much of the con- i 
trol but the other three factions which 
include Khmer Rouge do not have 
much to lose. Prince Sihanouk heads 
a weak coalition of three factions. 

Big Powers Seek Peace 

T here has lately been a notable 
shift among the Big Powers from 
war-like postures to a peaceful ap¬ 
proach regarding the Gulf crisis. In 
place of a military solution, they 
favour a settlement through negotia¬ 
tions and diploma. This is also the 
general sentunent in the world. No 
longer is there an accent on the use of 
force, which was sanctioned even by 
the U.N. Security Council. Address¬ 
ing the U.N. General Assembly, 
President Bush said: “All of us at the 
U.N. hope military force will never 
have to be used.” 

Mr Bush said that the U.S. forces 
in the region were intended to en¬ 
force sanctions against Iraq and to 
deter any further aggression. “Wc 
seek no advantage for ourselves, nor 
do wc seek to maintain our military 
forces in Saudi Arabia for one day 
longer than necessary.” 

The general tenor of the 
President’s speech seemed to suggest 
that the U.S. is backtracking from the 
idea of using force to achieve its ob¬ 
jectives in the Gulf, which include the 
vacation of Iraqi aggression against 
Kuwait and restoration of the 
le^timate government in Kuwait. 

Ur^g the Iraqi regime to face 
facts, Mr Bush reiterated that the an¬ 
nexation of Kuwait “will not be per¬ 
mitted to stand”. This was not simply 
the view of the U.S.A. “It is the view 
of every Kuwaiti, 4he Arab League 
and the United Nations. It is Iraq 
against the world.” The U.S. sup- 






ported the use of sanctions to compel 
Iraq’s leaders to withdraw from 
Kuwait. 

President Mitterrand of France 
also echoed the same sentiment, 
combining an offer to resolve dif¬ 
ferences in West Asia with reiteration 
of the aim to restore the sovereignty 
of Kuwait. But there has been a sharp 
increase in the military build-up in 
the Gulf. 

U.N. Council members Renew 
demand: On September 30 five per¬ 
manent members of the U.N. Security 
Council reiterated the demand that 
Iraq withdraw from Kuwait and allow 
foreign nationals to go. On that very 
day the U.S.A. stepped up signals 
from Washington for an early war 
against Iraq without waiting for the 
sanctions to bite. The signals in¬ 
cluded reaffirmation of President 
Bush that “all our options are 
open” — his code words tor the pos¬ 
sibility of war-to liberate Kuwait if 
Iraq does not quit peacefully. 

The Council members also 
favour a comprehensive West Asia 
settlement that would ensure the 
security of Israel as well as the 
legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people. Meanwhile, Iran pledged to 
fully apply U.N. sanctions against 
Iraq and agreed on the need for fu¬ 
ture security cooperation among Gulf 
States. 

U.S. proposals for a regional 
security plan in the Gulf after the 
Kuwait crisis is over have alarmed 
some Iranian politicians, who fear 
they could lead to a long-term U.S. 
presence in the area. Meanwhile, the 
i U.S., in a move to avoid antagonising 
China, turned down an offer by 
Taiwan to contribute about $ 100 mil¬ 
lion to help pay for military opera¬ 
tions in the Gulf. 

Nuclear Arms Use: The British 
troops in the Gulf are reportedly 
authorised to use nuclear weapons if 
attacked with chemical gas by Iraqi 
troops. A senior officer attached to 
Britain’s 7th Armoured Brigade, 
which was on its way to Saudi Arabia 
to join the multi-national Gulf force, 
has been quoted as saying that if U.K. 
forces are attacked with chemical ^as 
by Iraqi troops, they will retaliate with 


battle-field nuclear weapons. 

Setback to Iraq: In the midst of 
West Asia’s shifting alignments, the 
close relationship Iwtween Syria and 
Iran (stable for 11 years) have disap¬ 
pointed Iraq. Syrian President 
Assad’s talks with Iran’s President, 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, have again em¬ 
phasised the durability of this 
relationship despite active Syrian 
support to the U.S. and Saudi Arabia 
in the present crisis. 

Mr Assad and Mr Rafsanjani 
deliberately ruled out softening the 
repudiation of Iraqi aggression and 
concentrated instead on the fight 
against the danger to Iranian interests 
as well as those of the other Islamic 
countries m the region, posed by the 
Western military build-up there. Ap¬ 
parently, Mr Assad who had held 
talks with the U.S. Secretary of State 
in Damascus, was able to convince 
Mr Rafsanjani that this build-up 
would be scaled down once Iraq 
withdraws from Kuwait. 

Saddam calls for Arab solution: 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein on 
October 1 called for a purely Arab 
solution to the conflict in the region 
and demanded immediate 
withdrawal of all foreign troops. “If 
dialogue replaces threats and the 
policy of peace replaces that of 
military build-ups, we will not dispute 
where the starting point should be”, 
he said in a message to world Mus¬ 
lims. But Iraq would not compromise 
on its demand for withdrawal of 
foreign forces from the Gulf and end 
of the economic blockade imposed by 
the Security Council to force him to 
end his occupation of Kuwait. 

France has 4,000 soldiers in Saudi 
Arabia, stationed alongside units 
from the U.S.A., Britain, Egypt, 
Morocco, Syria and Pakistan to guard 
against a possible attack by Iraq. But 
Iraq has consistently denied having 
any intentions of attacking Saudi 
Arabia. 

War Preferable to 
Surrender 

T he prospects of peace in the Gulf 
region receded on October 5 
when an Iraqi spokesman declared 
that his country would prefer war to 


sunender and capitulation in the face 
of foreign hegemony that puts thC' 
wealth of the ^ab world in the hands . 
of foreigners. Ruling out any pull-out ' 
from Kuwait, the Iraqi Depu^ Prime 
Minister stated that his country : 
favoured a dialogue within "interna¬ 
tional legitimacy and without precon- . 
ditions". 

While rejecting all pleas for an 
Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, he 
suggested that a U.S. pull-out from 
Saudi Arabia would pave the way for 
a settlement of the present Gulf crisis . 
and other Middle East problems. 
Iraq has rejected any international in¬ 
itiative that does not take mto ac¬ 
count the Arab problems. 

NAM offer to mediate: On Oc¬ 
tober 5 the 102-mcmber NAM again ; 
offered to mediate in the Gulf dispute , 
but at the same time it condemned !. 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. NAM 
described the annexation of Kuwait 
as “unacceptable, null and void". It 
sought reinstallation of Kuwait’s 
legitimate government as well as 
release of all foreign hostages. Ob¬ 
viously, Baghdad is isolated even 
among the non-aligned countries. 
NAM nations fear further escalation 
of the crisis into a military conflict 
with unforeseen consequences for 
peace and security in the region as 
well as in the world 

The NAM countries regretted 
that Iraq had refused to accept their 
mediation offers as well as by other 
States. They expressed their full sup¬ 
port to UN Security Council resolu¬ 
tions on the crisis. 

Birth of United Germany 

I n what is regarded as one of the 
most momentous and historic 
events since the end of World War II, 
East and West Germany United to 
form a new, powerful State. The 
emergence, at midnight of October 3, 
of United Germany in fact symbolises 
the unity of East and West after 45 
years of a double-faced existence. 
The Foreign Ministers of the four al¬ 
lied countries which defeated Ger¬ 
many in 1945 signed the treaty for 
unification. The occasion was marked ' 

by festivities and new hopes. United : ' 
Germany is now a force to be reck- v 
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oned with, economically, industrially 
and militarily. 

The treaty provides for formation 
of a fully sovereign democratic and 
peaceful Germany. But it puts severe 
restrictions on German manoeuv¬ 
rability for war or aggression which 
would be unconstitutional and 
criminal. United Germany would not 
produce, or possess, atomic biologi¬ 
cal and chemical weapons. Its armed 
forces would be limited to 370,000 
troops in the eastern part after 1994, 
when Soviet troops withdraw, only 
German troops under NATO com¬ 
mand would be stationed, without 
any nuclear arsenal. 

The new political entity has an 
area of 357,000 sq km and a popula¬ 
tion of 79 million. Many people ex¬ 
pect a reshuffling of the world 
geo-political order. The developing 
countries, notably India, have to 
readjust their postures regarding this 
East-West consolidation of Europe. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl assured 
that the new Germany would strive 
for peace and never forget the victims 
of Nazism. Nations across the globe 
publicly welcomed the new State. 

Moscow upgrades ties 
with Israel 

A notable development early in Oc- 
jr\tober was the upgrading of 
diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and Israel, which is the 
traditional U.S. protege. They will 
open consulates in each other’s 
country. The decision, taken by 
Foreign Ministers David Levy and 
Eduard Shevardnadze, represented a 
big new step in thawing relations 
frozen for two decades after the 1967 
West Asia war. 

The two countries began de¬ 
frosting their contacts in 1987, when 
the Soviets posted a delegation in Tbl- 
Aviv. A year later, Israel established a 
low-level mission in Moscow. 

Seoul-Moscow Relations: Presi¬ 
dent Rol^ Ihe Woo disclosed that 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union will help spur unification of 
the bitterly divided Korean penin¬ 
sula. Renewed ties between Moscow, 
and Seoul, recently announced, will 


make it impossible for North Korea 
alone to resist the tidal wave of 
change sweeping the world. New 
relations between Seoul and Moscow 
climax a two-raar effort by Mr Roh to 
develop trade and diplomatic ties 
mth communist and socialist allies of 
rival North Korea in the hope of 
easing tensions. 

Communist North Korea had 
vigorously lobbied in Moscow, its 
long-time ally and arms provider, 
against estabhshing relations with its 
arch-rival, capitalist South Korea. 
The announcement of formal rela¬ 
tions made by the foreign ministers of 
the two nations was viewed as a major 
diplomatic blow to North Korea. Mr 
Roh felt that it was an opportunity for 
the rigid and totalitarian north to 
open its doors. 

Pro-democracy Stir in 
Bhutan 

A fter the refreshing winds of 
democracy in Nepal, it was only a 
question of time for the people of 
Bhutan to start a similar movement in 
their orthodox, tradition-bound 
landlocked kingdom. The heavy 
bloodshed in Bhutan towards the 
close of September (327 killed be¬ 
tween Sept 20 and Sept 25) was ini¬ 
tially a sequel to the months-old 
tussle between traditional Bhutanese 
tribes living mostly in the northern 
areas and the Nepali immigrants 
living in the south. Unfortuantely, the 
feud has overflowed into India. 

There was a clash between the 
Bhutanese military force and a 
Nepali mob. The demonstrators were 
pressing for grant of a 13-point 
charter of demands, including multi- 



Bhutan has expelled thousands of 
illegal Nepali immigrants who are still 
forced to reside in camps on Indian 
territory. It is learnt that discontented 
businessmen and others having links 
with India have been projecting their 
protest as a struggle between 
democracy and the legalistic remme 
governing Bhutan. Like the Nepalese, 
these Bhutanese elements, including 
political dissidents, have been seek¬ 
ing India’s intervention to support the 


cause of democracy. India has made 
it clear that it has no intention to en¬ 
courage dissident activity. 

Later reports indicate that King 
Jigme Singye Wangchuk has for the 
ftrst time realised that the dissidents 
are a notable political force; he is wUl- 
ing to enter into a dialogue to settle 
the ethnic conflict in his country. But 
conditions must be conducive for 
such a dialogue. The dissidents are 
not inclined to accept the King’s con¬ 
ditions. 

U.S. Military Aid to Pak 
Suspended 

V ocal legislators and others in the 
U.S.A. occasionally raise the 
issue of American military aid to 
Pakistan and seek its suspension or 
even stoppage in view of Islamabad’s 
reluctance to halt its nuclear 
programme. On October 5 the 
American Administration, heeding 
the growing criticism of its policy, in¬ 
formed P^istan of its decision to 
suspend military aid. This came at a 
crucial time fur Pakistan. 

Pursuing the point, the U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to Islamabad, Mr Robert 
Oakley, urged the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment to testify that it is not manufac¬ 
turing nuclear weapons and to open 
its nuclear facilities for inspection to 
pave the way for issuing the requisite 
certificate to continue military aid. 

Significantly, the Ambassador, 
who called on the President Ghulam 
Ishaq Khan, conveyed the assessment 
made by the Pentagon; it had infor¬ 
mation that Pakistan is manufactur¬ 
ing a nuclear device. In a totally 
unconvincing denial, which may 
enable the pro-Pakistani lobby in 
Washington to get the President’s 
decision reversed, the Pakistan Presi¬ 
dent asserted that his country was not 
making any nuclear device, and that it 
is facing a difficult situation with 
threats on its borders with Afghanis¬ 
tan, Kashmir and India. The reality is 
that there is no such threat. 

The certification is necessary for 
the U.S. Government to give military 
aid under the Pressler Amendment. 
American economic aid is not af¬ 
fected by Mr Bush’s refusal at present 
to issue the requisite certificate. 
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Economic Scene 


FARM PRICING POLICY 


Q. Make a brief appraisal of the 
farm pricing policy recently an¬ 
nounced by the CentnU government. 

Ans The Centre announces 
every year on the eve of the sowing 
season of crops the procure- 
ment/support prices at which the 
' government would purchase the 
agricultural produce after it is har¬ 
vested or marketed. The objectives 
are: (a) lb stabilise the prices of 
crops, particularly of foodgrains, so 
that the farmer-producer has not only 
to make distress sales but, on the con¬ 
trary, makes a reasonably high in¬ 
come; (b) To build up buffer stocks 
(of fc^grains) to plug shortages in 
supply, and (c) To increase pr^uc- 
tion. 

lb stimulate production price in¬ 
centives can be effective only if they 
are deemed remunerative. Though 
the procurement prices of foodgrains 
have been raised from year to year, 
yet the farmers have ever been dis¬ 
satisfied and clamouring for “cost 
plus” level of procurement price. 

In the current year, the Union 
government has jacked up the 
procurement price of wheat, rice and 
other crops by an unprecedented 
margin. As a result, the farm incomes 
are estimated to go up by Rs. 4,125 
crore in a year, thanks to the “kulak” 
formula adopted by the Centre for 
the computation of the procurement 
price. 

This has triggered off a con¬ 
troversy as to what elements of cost of 
cultivation should enter into the com¬ 
putation of the procurement price. 
The two main elements are: the 
labour cost and the management (not 
entrepreneurial) C(»t. 

The labour cost should be equal 
to the statutory wage ride and not the 


actual wage rate is the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Standing Advisory 
Committee (SAC) of the ministry of 
agriculture. The Commission on 
Agricultural Costs and Prices has 
taken cudgels against the high- 
powered SAC over the issue of valua-, 
tion of labour inputs in the 
calculation of minimifm support 
prices and insisted on a review of the 
farm pricing. 

The expert committee headed by 
Dr. C. H. Hanumantha Rao has also 
disagreed with the SAC. The Rao 
panel divides labour input into two 
categories: family labour and hired 
labour and the latter is further 
divided as attached labour and casual 
labour. The family labour involves 
imputed cost which may be valued as 
for the attached labour. This is less 
than the cost for casual labour and 
does not exceed 10 per cent of the 
total cost. The family labour 
employed on one’s own farm should 
be valued on the basis of the actual 
wage paid to the casual workers and 
not to the attached workers. This 
change will raise the wage cost sub¬ 
stantially, resulting in a rise in the 
total cost. 

The payment to hired labour is a 
direct cost and is, generally, lower 
than the statutory minimum wage. If 
the data for pricing agricultural 
produce consider the ruling market 
wage, the procurement price will be 
lower and the farmer’s income less. If, 
on the contrary, the statutory mini¬ 
mum wage fixed by the government is 
enforced in udiich case it becomes the 
ariual wage, then the procurement 
rice, based on it, is lugher to the 
enefit of the farmers and the 
labourer. 

Making the statutory minimum 
wage as tlm basis for the evaluation 
of labour regardless of its enforce¬ 
ment has the danger that the States 


may enhance it in a bid to raise the 
procurement price. In that event, the 
farmer wiU have less actual wage 
earning but ^ have to pay more for 
foodgrains etc. 

The management mput-by way 
of supervision of labour and procure¬ 
ment and allocation of inputs-maybe 
valued at ten per cent of paid-out 
costs. 


FISCAL SCENARIO 


Q. Portray the recent fiscal 
scene of India. 

Ans. The fiscal scene of India 
has been a matter of serious concern 
for several years. Both the budgetary 
deficits and the current account 
deficits have been burgeoning. 

Let us take up first the budget 
deficits. 

The Centre’s budget deficit in 
1989-90 touched a record level of 2.4 
per cent of gross domestic product 
This was due to the current expendi¬ 
ture exceeding the current revenue. 
The resultant revenue deficit haS' 
“eaten” up the capital surplus. The 
revenue-GDP ratio of the Centre 
rose to 12.3 per cent in 1989-90 from 
11.1 per cent in 1985-86, u4iereas the 
revenue expenditure rose to 15.1 per 
cent of GDP in 1989-90 from 13.2 per 
cent of GDP in 1985-86. 

Why did the Centre’s expendi¬ 
ture rise faster than the revenue 
receipts? It is because the govern¬ 
ment chose the soft option of meeting 
the expenditwe with borrowed fimds. 
'This is unproductive investment as it 
does not generate income for repay¬ 
ment of debts. It creates, on the other 
hand, the vicious circle of higher 
deficits, hi^er debt and higher mter- 
est burden. 

The total internal liabilities of the 
Central government have increased 
nearly 250 per cent from Rs. 96,804 
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crore to Rs. 2,38,396 crore during the 
seventh plan period. As a proportion 
of GDP, the debt accumulated to 53.8 
per cent from 42 per cent during the 
same duration and the net interest 
payment rose from 10 per cent of 
revenue receipts in 1985-86 to 16.6 
per cent in 19^-90. The interest bur¬ 
den has affected adversely the tempo 
of investment and growth. 

What is the present position in 
regard to budget deficits for 1990-91? 
According to the Union finance min¬ 
ister, the actual budget deficit for the 
period April-July this year stood at 
Rs. 11,390 crore for the correspond¬ 
ing period last year. It is estimated 
that for the current fiscal year the 
budget deficit would be between Rs. 
7,900 crore and Rs. 8,500 crore, 
provided the rest of the fiscal year is 
“normal”. 

Though the expenditure on ac¬ 
count of subsidies, interest and trans¬ 
fer of resources to States during the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year 
is less compared to the correspond¬ 
ing pieriod last year and the revenue 
receipts from customs and Central 
excise arc buoyant as compared to 
those of the last year, yet the 
budgetary deficit is not showing a 
decline. 

The staggering extra-ordinary ex¬ 
penditure (estimated at Rs. 5,000 
crore) on massive evacuation of 
some 1.10 lakh stranded Indians from 
the Gulf region and the increased 
outgo of foreign exchange on account 
of higher import bill of crude would 
upset deficit projections. 

The new President of PHD 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
is of the view that the industrial 
growth in India was likely to slow 
down due to the alarming price situa¬ 
tion. 

A silver lining in the picture of 
the economy is the impressive growth 
in exports of about 10 to 12 per cent 
in volume terms, thanks to the 
dynamic export promotion policy. 
But this, too, has not materially 
changed the Ijalance of payments 
scenario. It is because the import in¬ 


tensity of exports has been increasing. 
The situation of the external sector 
will worsen further as the prospects 
of defusing the Gulf crisis look rather 
bleak. 

The diminution in the net in¬ 
visible earnings (from tourism and in¬ 
ward remittances etc.) has 
contributed to the widening of the 
deficits. If the present level of import 
intensity continues, export growth 
rate would have to be faster, say, 12 to 
14 per cent per year in volume terms 
to bring down the current account 
deficit. Labour-intensive and agro- 
based industries need to be en¬ 
couraged to boost export. 

At the same time, the .structure of 
imports must be changed and direct 
foreign investment encouraged in 
order to achieve improvement in the 
BOP position. 


WITHOUT IMF LOAN 


Q. Should India go to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund for loans? 

Ans. The controversy as to 
whether or not to borrow from the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
dates back to the early years of the 
last decade when India went for SDR 
5 billion loan from the Fund which 
was cut to SDR 3 billion in 1984 and 
has since been paid off. Ibn years 
later, the country is, once again, faced 
with an identical, if not the worst, 
situation. 

The debate has now been revived 
with the stand taken by the National 
Front government not to go to IMF 
for loans. The changing scenario in 
the world economy and the develop¬ 
ing countries, including India, has 
obliged the policy-makers as well as 
politicians to do some rc-thinking. 
Prof. Madhu Dandavate, Union 
finance minister, does not intend to 
remain trapped in the old moulds but 
would forcefully argue at the IMFs 
interim committee meeting for spe¬ 
cial accommodation by the Fund and 
the World Bank to the developing 
countries which had been badly hit by 
the steep rise in the prices of crude oU 
and petroleum products following 



the Gulf crisis. India is no exception. 
She is faced with the situation of 
spending an additional amount of Rs. 
3000 crore in foreign exchange on im¬ 
port of petrol and petroleum 
products during the year and this is 
likely to aggravate the BOP scenario. 
This compounded with the fact of un¬ 
sustainable fiscal defidts amounting 
to 8 per cent of GDP makes India 
eligible for spedal adjustment. 

The assessment of some noted 
economists is that India’s debt situa¬ 
tion is bad but it is not aljirming. The 
percentage of India’s debt to Gross 
National Product is the lowest in the 
world though in terms of total inter¬ 
national debt India ranks fourth after 
Mexico, Brazil and probably Argen¬ 
tina. The imporl-GNP ratio is also the 
lowest and so is the export-GNP 
proportion. Even at that, the 
country’s credit-rating is high and the 
international lending community still 
considers India and China as the two 
best bets in the Third World. 

The noted economist Mrinal 
DatCa-Chaudhuri says that if we do of 
our own what we would be doing by 
way of conditionalities of the IMF 
loan, the country can be saved from 
the humiliation of submitting to the 
“orders” of the Fbnd. He believes 
that there is no need for borrowing 
from external or internal agencies, if 
only we correct the overall fiscal im¬ 
balance. The options available to do 
this are: cutback in budgetary deficit 
by slashing dovVn expenses on 
defence, subsidies etc. (It may be 
stated parenthetically that a cut of 10 
per cent of the government expendi¬ 
ture has attracted much opposition 
from the Union ministries and the im¬ 
plementation of the proposed 
measure has run into stormy 
weather). 

The IMF loan can only give the 
impression of a bailout which can 
hurt India’s credit-worthiness in the 
international market. The loanperse 
cannot remedy the economic malaise 

In principle, however, there is no 
objection to approalth the IMF to ad¬ 
vance a loan. 
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Problems of Modem Youth 


“Ws cannot tUways build the fit- 
lure for our youth, but we can build 
our youth for the future." 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

E ast or West, North or South, youth 
everywhere under the Sun, is in a 
state of restlessness and revolt. It was 
so in the past and it shall be so in 
future as well, howsoever glamorous 
and glittering the social fabric mi^t 
become and howsoever secure and 
stable they might feel under the new 
dispensation. The young have never 
rested on their past laurels nor have 
they felt contented with their present 
possibilities. The chords of their im¬ 
pulses, instincts and intuitions are al¬ 
ways vocal and vibrant. No doubt the 
problems of_youth in different parts 
of the world under different socio¬ 
political systems differ in conl^ours 
and contents. But one thing is almost 
certain that the modern youth is up 
against problems, the like of which 
did not exist in the past. ‘Youth in 
turmoil’, ‘Unrest among youth’, 
‘Youth in revolt’, ‘Angry young 
man’- these epithets are not just 
literary coinage or journalistic 
flourishes, but a vociferous voice of 
protest of vast segments of popula¬ 
tions that have seen and suffered the 
all-round erosion of values and the 
wreckage of their dreams. 

The youth, by and large, is more 
anxious and concerned about its fu¬ 
ture than how the present treats 
them. It was due to their fears and 
apprehensions about their uncertain 
future that they rose in revolt against 
the implementation of Mandal Com¬ 
mission Report by the Central 
Sovernmeat Their protests were not 
3nty persistent but heart-rending as 
well. Unknown and never tried 
Dofore in North India, Ae attempts at 
telfoimmplation by some agitnted 
/oath, Itiliy brought out the inteiu^ 


of their anger and anguuh against a 
decision, which they thought would 
seal their future and make them ir¬ 
relevant and ineligible for any future 
jobs and bread-earning avenues. In a 
country like India where the problem 
of educated unemployment is already 
nerve-breaking, the ni^t-mares un¬ 
leashed by the report completely 
shook the youth and in no time they 
were up in arms against the estab¬ 
lishment. 

Having been influenced by the 
philosophies of ‘individualism’ and 
‘existentialism’, the urban youth is in 
a state of defiance agaiast the old 
order, whether that order comes 
from the ‘elderly generation’ or ‘the 
powers-that-be’. If they find themsel¬ 
ves in a state of ‘alienation or 
estrangement’ in the present set-up, 
the fault lies as much with their socio¬ 
economic milieu as with the educa¬ 
tion system. Deprived of the 
opportunity to develop intellectually, 
many suffer from the problem of sub¬ 
jective isolation and self-estrange¬ 
ment. Among red-tapism and 
bureaucratic control over the strings 
of both private and public sectors, the 
cream of the country finds it.seif un¬ 
cared and un-solkited for. It is under 
these trying and tubulent circumstan¬ 
ces that the best brain of the country 
starts draining out. 

The problem of ‘brain-ebain’, un¬ 
like other problems that the youth is 
called upon to face, is both grim and 
serious. A recent study conducted by 
the New Delhi-based Centre for Plan¬ 
ning, Research and Action, says that 
India has lost $13 billion to the 
developed countries through the 
‘brain-drain’. Those Indian doctors, 
.engineers, scientists and other 
spedalists, who have gone abroad and 
have spent the best part of their lives 
ther^ without having been naturalised. 


are still moving headlong towards 
shedding their native skins. They 
dream big and in the process of reahs- 
ing their Yearns, abandon generations 
of tradition, morality and iniubitioti in ' 
one single move. Not only thh, the^ 
remain aliens in a land which accept 
their sennccs and eiqpertise for a 
but refuses to confer on them an tdenr 
tity and entity with the soil... What an 
irony! While in India these youUg men 
and women failed to find suitable jdis 
and now while they are in other lands, 
they are failing to preserve their Indian 
identity. 

Those who succeed in finding 
jobs or some means of subsistence in 
India, do not find life a sweet-song bf 
a care-free comfort. A host of 
problems keep staring them m their 
faces—inadequate houses, transport 
and sewerage; poor medical and 
recreational facilities; neurotic noise 
pollution, shortages, dust and smoke; 
crimes and ever-expanding slums and 
what not. The most creative and. 
colourful period of their Jives is con¬ 
sumed and swallowed by activities 
most profane and abject in the ever- 
exploding towns and cities, If XS. 
Eliot’s Prufrock measured his life by 
counting the sips of coffee cups, the 
modem yputh in India measures his 
life by standing in queues, jostling and 
pushing in buses and finally by remov¬ 
ing the grey hair from his head. His 
problems are social, economic and 
psycho-emotive but there is none 
around who can ^hare his sad and 
solitary existence. Compounded with 
his lonely state of life, the urban 
youth, have remained immune to the 
profundity of spiritual heritage of the 
land, mysticism, the philosophy 
Vedas and Upnishadas and teaching^ 
from their respective religions, right; 
from their formative years in sdhooh^, 
colleges and Universities. Fed ph,' 
scientific data and attuned to 
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economic, political and social 
theories, the victim finds himself rud¬ 
derless and utterly helpless when 
caught in the tempests of some per¬ 
son^ crisis or jolted by some inex¬ 
plicable tragedy. Even the telecast of 
two great epics on the television has 
failed to change his outlook because 
the symbolic and spiritual import of 
these epics have not penetrated 
through the thick layers of ‘ration¬ 
alism’, ‘materialism’, ‘nihilism’, cte, 
which like crumbs, he picks up from 
here and there and then flourishes 
them as props of his pseudo-scholar¬ 
ship. 

Disparities emanating from dif¬ 
ferences in class and social back¬ 
grounds and the acute sense of these 
disparities lead to the accumulation 
of tensions, which have an explosive 
potential. The ‘angry young man’ be¬ 
comes angrier as he joins the army of 
job-seekers and is no more prepared 
to adapt the level of his aspirations to 
the prevailing realities. In most cases 
he ends up like ‘a round peg in a 
square hole and vice-versa'. 

The rural youth who comes to 
. towns and cities in large numbers are 
for the first time freed from the 
cramping controls of traditional in¬ 
stitutions, like the joint family, caste 
and village etc. The freedom gained 
and the energy released thereby docs 
not find satisfying outlets in the urban 
areas which present new problems of 
adjustment and abound in un¬ 
wholesome excitements and distrac¬ 
tions. The inadequate food and 
residential arrangements, the over¬ 
crowding in educational institutions, 
the psychological tension and in¬ 
security generated by the more com¬ 
petitive, individualistic and imper¬ 
sonal environment coupled with the 
Uncertainties of future employment 
result in inhibited socialisation. 
Despite their outnumbering the 
urban youth, the. opportunities avail¬ 
able to the rural lot are qualitatively 
‘ different. This reflects the ine- 
quaUties that have come to divide the 
educated and ‘somewhat affluent* 
urban and the unlettered and the un¬ 
derprivileged rural people in the 
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country. Hie deteriorating economic 
conditions of the villages and the 
more extensive developraent-cum- 
job opportunities of cities is the 
primary cause of youth migrating 
from the countryside to the slums and 
squalor of cities. This influx signifies 
a kind of ‘brain drain’ towards the 
cities and calls for an urgent and im¬ 
mediate programme for rural 
resource development and the 
engagement of the rural youth in the 
development of these areas so that 
the rot is halted and the problems 
that follow uo-planned and hap¬ 
hazard urbanization arc put under 
check. 

Independence was once an in¬ 
spiring social ideal and the struggle 
for independence brought to the 
foreground some of the finest 
qualities of the Indian youth. The 
nationalist struggle was undoubtedly 
associated with a moral ferment; it 
did throw up a leadership which had 
strong bonds with the people and 
which rose to great heights of moral 
courage and dedication. In the per¬ 
son of Gandhi, India did throw up a 
leader who became a symbol of In¬ 
dian awakening. But Indian leader¬ 
ship in the period following 
independence has not been able to 
transform the challenge of national 
development into such an overpower¬ 
ing cause; the programme of planned 
development has not caught the im¬ 
agination of the youth nor has it 
released spiritual ferment und energy 
to any appreciable extent. The fun¬ 
damental causes of this weakness are 
socio-political; they lie in the am¬ 
bivalent attitude of the leadership to 
the challenge of development and 
moral rejuvenation. The leadership’s 
failure to inspire the youth with their 
ideal thinking and action has made 
the Indian youth either cynics or 
snobs, unable to cope with the day to 
day problems and predicaments. 

One of the big failures of the In¬ 
dian models of development aud the 
State has been an inability to realise 
that we are dealing uath a very dif¬ 
ferent kind of society ramprising 
many linguistic and ethnic groups 


craving for recognition of their rights 
to preserve their ethnic identity and 
linguistic entity. Having been ex¬ 
ploited and ne^ected for long, the 
young blood among these groups 
took up the cause of their, com¬ 
munities and thus came in direct con¬ 
flict and confrontation wiih the State 
authority. In recent times, many 
movements led by the youth, have 
been going on in different parts of the 
country and the only problem that the 
youth have high-lighted is their asser¬ 
tion and reiteration that their 
separate identity and cultural entity 
be respected and restored bade to its 
pristine glory and grandeur. The 
failure in doing this, alongside the 
deliberate provocations coming from 
interested quarters, has resulted in. 
the growth of both communal con¬ 
flicts and sub-national assertions and 
movements that are greatly straining 
the authority and le^timacy of the 
Indian State. 

V 

In the West, the dilemma of the 
modern youth is bom out of factors 
that are alien to the youth in the 
developing countries. If poverty, ig¬ 
norance and unemployment are our 
curses, affluence and permissiveness 
are the bane of their homes, most of 
which are shattered as well as broken. 
The cult of Hippism, Drug addiction, 
violence, aimless murders et ai, 
proves beyond doubt that mere 
material prosperity is not the end of 
all problems. The largest number of 
psychologists and psychiatrists 
flourishing in America points to the 
widespread enigma of neurosis-cum- 
mental sickness most prevalent 
among the youth there. In the 
countries of Eastern Europe, the 
problems of youth are that ohransi- 
tion from a ‘closed society* to the 
‘open one’. 

All said and done, modern youth, 
particularly Indian youth, can again 
contribute towards a big push to 
India’s growth and progress. Think¬ 
ing and dynamic elements among the 
youth vi^I have tO organise themsel¬ 
ves for serious %lf-gducati(»t before 
they can organise the participatioh of 
tbjt youth in this vit^ national task. 



Should India Go Nuclear? 


The reply to a nudear weapon 
capability of a potential hostile na* 
tion Is to possess the same capabiUly 
yourself.” 

— General VN. Shorma, 
fimter Chief of IntUanAmy 

'India needed only three bombs 
to destroy Pakistan and we required 
live bomte to devastate India.” 

— Dr Abdul Qadeer Khan, 
father of the Pakistani atomic bontb. 

T he two voices and assertions are 
unambiguous and the messages 
they send across the sub-continent 
are unequivocal. Both the statements 
arc distinct and definite in their tone 
and tenor. They painfully point out 
and without much affectation that our 
reflexes, responses and reactions to 
the developments across the borders 
are candidly commensurate with the 
intentions and actions, covert as jvell 
as overt of our neighbour, who, unfor¬ 
tunately has planned and pursued 
policies on ill-founded fears and 
make-believe notions of injured-in¬ 
nocence. Of late an opinion, rightly or 
wrongly formed, has gone round that 
unless one acquired and possessed 
the capability of making nuclear 
weapons, there was no way of deter¬ 
ring one’s opponent from using or 
threatening to use such weapons. 

Ironically enough, today when 
the world is gradually coming out of 
the dark tunnel of cold-war and its 
nagging nightmares, Pakistan con¬ 
tinues to feed and lead its people on 
disinformation and diabouc designs 
vis-a-vis India. Its obsessive passion 
for making nuclear bombs so that it 
could also boast of haviog become a 
'nudear power* is both a disconcert¬ 
ing as well as disturbing d^opnmnt, 
the ramificadoDS and repercussions 
of which are far more ominous and 
odious than Vdiat. they seem 6n the 
surface. , \ - 

Ever since Imha tmfed its first 


atomic device at Pokhran (Rajas¬ 
than) in 1974, Pakistan has been 
making frantic efforts to match India 
in nuefear capability. It has run from' 
pillar to post to get hold of the 
‘nuclear-bomb’ technology and in a 
world where everything is saleable for 
a price, it succeeded in acquiring the 
wherewithal' and then onwards 
started its nuclear programme in a 
highly clandestine manner at the 
Kahuta Uranium enrichment plant. 

Although India is sdll wedded 
and committed to using nuclear ener¬ 
gy for peaceful purposes, she has not 
ruled out the possibility of going in for 
nuclear weapons if the needs of 
defence of the country so demand. 
Government spokesmen have 
reiterated India’s stand on the subject 
more than once. Already Western 
and Asian offidals are convinced that 
one of the Indian missiles with a 
range of upto 2S0J km, could be 
armed with nuclear warheads if India 
thinks Pakistan has developed 
nuclear weapons or decides to seek 
parity with China, the only Asian 
country known to have a nuclear ar¬ 
senal. These assessments of India’s 
potential of rising to the occasion, 
like a Phoenix, speak volumes of her 
strength and status in this region. The 
Pentagon sees India having medium 
range and ICBM missile with nuclear 
warheads by the late nineties. It also 
concedes that India seeks a balanced 
relatiombip vnth both superpowers 
but perceives India as seeking herself 
as an emerging great power deter¬ 
mined to achieve a dominant position 
in South Asia. Over the next ten 
years, the Pentagon expects Indian 
power-projection capabilities to im¬ 
prove $ul»tantiaify in the areas of 
maritime strike and naval and for¬ 
ward ahr base conatruction. 

A.recent report that the Pakistan 
navy is bu^o| a nudear-powered at- 
tadc sub-mat^ from China, the cost 


of which without weapons is es¬ 
timated to be upwards of $63 mUlioej 
indicates how our neighbour is ob- 
sessed with the idea of achieving 
parity, if not superiority, with India so 
that its acquisition of the sub-marine ;; 
matches India’s INS "Chakra*. Such 
instances of mis-directed and ill-con- . 
ceived targets can be multiplied to ^ 
the horror of ail those in India and .. 
Pakistan who wish to see the two 
countries live in harmony and ' 
friendship. Thus in the mad race of ' 
out-stripping India, Pakistan has 
many friends-cum-donors in the ^ 
MusUm world to dole out liberal aid 
in the manufacture of the ‘Islamic 
Bombs’, Pereas India has to fend for 
itself even for its most pressing re¬ 
quirements. When forced by the 
ominous developments in our neigh¬ 
bourhood, India would have to take a 
difficult but a pragmatic decision 
when it becomes clear that the 
reports we hear in regard to develop¬ 
ment of such weapons by our nei^- 
bour are valid and true. 


In the face of the Gulf crisis, . 
Pakistan without any dilly-dally, 
decided to stand by America both 
militarily and otherwise because that 
decision held out a promise of the 
flow of more sophisticated arms for 
its arsenal. In this way, we are likely to 
confront a situation in the near future 
that may force us to go in for the 
nuclear bomb because its very pos¬ 
session by America, U.S.S.R. and 
others, has worked as a strong deter¬ 
rent for those vriio might have been 
otherwise tempted tO use this deadly 
weapon. The entire policy with 
regard to the use of nuclear energy 
for purposes other than creative, con¬ 
structive and conducive to the well¬ 
being of Indian polity and its people, 
has been kept open by the powers- 
that be. Till then we have no choice 
but to keep our counsel to our hearts 
smd strike when the moment for such 
a momentous decision is forced on us. 
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India’s Streamlined Foreign Policy: 
Gains and Losses 


Dramatic developments have oc¬ 
curred in the international arena 
during the past few months. Among 
the most notable are those in the con¬ 
tours of the world arena. Cummiila- 
tively, these have necessitated 
important modifications in India’s 
foreigfi policy, as in fhe policies and 
postures of many other countries, big 
and small. 

This Special Feature assesses the 
latest policy adjustments in the light of 
the rapid changes in the world arena 
and also describes the gains made and 
the losses suffered in the process. 

L BasicAimscrf'Ecrdgn Policy 

he basic aims of promoting peace 
all round and of building bridges, 
especially with our neighbours, have 
been pursued consistently and the 
requisite adjustments have been 
made. The net result is a streamlined ^ 
policy of which timely diplomatic ini- ’ 
tiatives rightly form an essential part. 
Of course the national interest has 
been the supreme consideration, as is 
the case with the foreign policies of 
other governments. 

After all, no country can function 
in a vacuum. Tb achieve anything it 
has to take the rest of the world into 
account and then decide upon its 
course of action. Besides, a foreign 
policy is not merely a declaration of 
fine principles, nor is it a directive to 
others on how to conduct internation¬ 
al relations. It is conditioned by the 
country’s own interests and by its in¬ 
herent strength. A weak country can¬ 
not pursue a strong foreign policy. 

In the process of streamlining the 
country’s policy, the policy of non- 
^;.«d%niDent, now widely considered to 
|be out of date and impracticable, has 
; to be revised despite its traditional 
roc^ and the country's past commit¬ 


ments. ■ 

Our foreign policy has the in¬ 
evitable economic content too. 
Hence the new stress on establishing 
close links with the European 
Economic Community (E.E.C.). 

11. Crisis in NAM 

he basic aims and parameters of 
India’s foreign policy were out¬ 
lined by Jawaharlal Nehru thus: "We 
propose, as far as possible, to keep 
away from the power politics of 
groups aligned against one another, 
which have led in the past to world 
wars and which may again lead to dis¬ 
aster on an even vaster scale. We 
believe that peace and freedom are 
indivisible and the denial of freedom 
anywhere must endanger freedom 
elsewhere and lead to conflict and 
war. The world, in spite of its rival¬ 
ries, hatreds and inner conflicts, 
moves inevitably towards closer col¬ 
laboration. It is for this one world that 
free India will work, a world in which 
there is the free cooperation of free 
peoples and no class or group ex¬ 
ploits another." 

The basic objectives of Indian 
foreign policy did not undergo any 
change even after the death of Nehru 
and the assassination of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. Mr Rajiv Gandhi reiterated 
India’s commitment to the basic ap¬ 
proach and principles of the foreign 
policy bequeathed by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi. He af¬ 
firmed: "We have always believed in 
working for peace. Gur policy is to be 
friends with all countries on the basis 
of reciprocity and mutual benefit." 
India’s commitment to non-align¬ 
ment and a new economic order 
based on justice, equality and mutual ; 
cooperation is unshakable. Hiis 
means a total dedication to the twin 
issues of peace and developmeiit. 




Change in situattmi: But there 
has been a radical change in situation 
in the past five years or so. Unex¬ 
pected changes have been sweeping 
the world. The power'blocs have 
faded away, new friendships have 
been forged; foriher rivals have be¬ 
come comrades. Leaders of non- 
aligned countries themselves are in a 
state of doubt about their future. 
They seem to have realised, as was 
evident at the 101-nation NAM 
group’s Ministerial-level coordinat¬ 
ing Bureau meeting held at the U.N. 
headquarters on April 29 this year, 
after a review of political and 
economic developments that the cur¬ 
rent important and historical proces¬ 
ses are fraught with much uncertainty 
for non-aligned countries. The group 
felt, however, that relaxation of ten¬ 
sion in some areas of the world not¬ 
withstanding, the policy of force, ' 
intervention and pressure, is still 
present in many trouble-spots and 
potential theatres of conflict. 

The bureau, also addressed by 
External Affairs Minister I.K. Gujral, 
said in a statement that positive con¬ 
sequences of these developments 
were not yet echoed everywhere. 
Meeting under Yugoslav chairman¬ 
ship, the bureau voiced satisfaction 
over Namibia’s independence and 
welcomed Chile’s participation in the 
movement. UN Secretary-'General 
Javier Perez dc Cuellar stressed the 
movement’s irreplacable role and sig¬ 
nificance and urged its active irivoive- 
meat in helping resolve outstanding 
international {u-oblems. 


The participants confimed the 
validity of the Belgrade summit con¬ 
clusions and decisions and stressed 
that tb^ remain the buic ^uide^nes 
for the movement in its qu^t for 
answers to n^or ehdhmges^ of dpr 
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time. The ement said that *ctin«et 
important and historical processes 
under way» marked by the overcom¬ 
ing co^oatation with an orienta¬ 
tion to dialogue, fully confirmed the 
validity of the basic principles and 
goals of the polity of non-alignment. 

Many people question these 
assertions and feel convinced that 
NAM is outdated and must now 
change. It must be removed from its 
high pedestal. 

Three years ago, Co! Gaddafi ex¬ 
pressed bitter opposition to NAM 
and deplored the pretensions and 
posturings of the movement. He con¬ 
tended tW it had become a kind of 
shibboleth, providing occasions for 
stirring resolutions, the obligatory 
bashing of imperialism (now virtually 
dead) and the Cold War (now 
ended), the rhetoric of world peace 
and much moralising and use of 
platitudes. It had become a part of 
fiction. 

Footnote in post-war history: 
With the exception of Jawahariai 
Nehru, all NAM leaders are now vir¬ 
tually forgotten and some hav^even 
been disowned by their countrymen. 
Even Marshal Tito has suffered a 
change of status; on May 4,1990, the 
legendary Yugoslov hero’s death an¬ 
niversary, there were demands for 
removing his portraits and statues 
from public places! 


At a recent unpublicised meet¬ 
ing, India’s Foreign Minister said that 
it was time, perhaps, to take another 
look at our traditional view on non- 
alignment. “We in India maybe in the 
pre-contemplative stage of reassess- 
ing{K)lides we have stood by for four 
decades but thoughts in the capitalist 
West on the subject of non-alignment 
are far ahead of our thinking. In the 
West where the “market” is the prime 
mover in the formulation of foreign 
policies, it » recognised that well 
before ^e end of the 20th century, 
there' may be only threemon-ali^ned 
nations in the world, China, Imliaand 
Soviet Urnon, The others would have 
beeh^dtet^vrith ease or Whh some 
by the repphal economic 
I into which Che world Is now 
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This h$i litde, if anything^ to do 
with ideology; India will continue to 
fit .into the (hmiocratic (ramework, 
however awkwar^; the Chinese are 
unlikely to deviate from hardline 
socialism; the Soviet Union may be 
compelled to move in the direction of 
I political decentralisation on die con¬ 
federal model. India, China and the 
Soviet Union may find no common 
ideological ground but their interests 
will converge inasmuch as these three 
will be the Teft-outs’ in the economic 
map of the world which is being re¬ 
drawn in Washington, Brussels, 
Tokyo, and perhaps in Canberra as 
well. Brazil is the only upcoming 
economic power whose future is 
somewhat uncertain but the 
prospects of its gravitating towards its 
regional economic pole are rated as 
good in Wall Street. 

Millions of people in I ndia, China 
and the Soviet Union, representing 50 
per cent of mankind and spread over 
some 30 per cent of the global land 
area, in contiguous proximity, will 
find themselves unattached, un- 
anchored or non-aligned to any of the 
world economic blocs. In the 1980s 
NAM had lost its focus and, there¬ 
fore, its old fervour; in the 1990s the 
non-aligned movement of the found¬ 
ing fathers will have lost all except a 
place as a footnote in the post-war 
history of the world. It is for this 
reason that Mr Gujral quietly^ sug¬ 
gested a second look at our tradition¬ 
al commitment to NAM. So there is 
urgent need of re-deFining our goals 
in a new world. 

India-Iraq want NAM change: 
In June this year, many weeks before 
the Gulf crisis erupted, India and 
Iraq urged a new thrust for the non- 
aligned movement in the light of 
changes in the Soviet Union-US rela¬ 
tions and the altogether new situation 
in Europe. During the official level 
talks in Baghdad, the Indian Minister 
for External Affairs and his Iraqi 
counterpart, Mr Tauriq Aziz, wel¬ 
comed these changes as wholly con¬ 
ducive to world peace. 

tiiey were of .tiie view that thp 
Super Poper detente and democratic j 
dtai^ in Europe and the proqiect I 



qf Europe and the i^rospect 
EhrUpean unity would h^ive muchim^. 
,padt on the nonAaltgoed and crtber; 
devetqping countries whidi were; 
likely to face economic difRcullie^'; 
These dianges might have iojkh, 
negative trends, su^ as economic' 
pressure by some developed nations 
to harm, the interests of die deVdopr 
ing countries. Tbe two sides stressed 
that cooperation among developing 
countries should be strengthened.! 
They felt that the non-alignM move-^ 
ment itself needed a new thrust 
But NAM’S initiative for resotv-' 
ing the Gulf crisis is unlikely to Sue-; 
ceed. Other faetbrs are more! 
important in this regard. 

in. Gains and Losses 

N o international policy or, 
diplomatic initiative can prove' 
perfect and wholly free of some draw¬ 
backs, deficiendes and unwelcome 
consequences. So, India’s initiatives 
in the arena of international 
diplomacy in 1990, her responses to ‘ 
the complex challenges and her me- 
ecution of programmes for mnning 
friends and influencing people have 
had .mixed results. However, it is a 
matter of considerable sati^actioa,:; 
that our gains exceed the losses inh 
terms of both prestige and concfc^;^; 
results. ' V 

India’s relations with Nepal had'; 
become strained, following vexed- 
controversies, mostly over the Trade 
and Transit Treaty which had expired 
in March, 1989, and in respect of 
which the Union Government under 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi’s leadership badly 
bungled. New Delhi’s intentions have ’ 
throughout been unquestionable... 
The allegations of this country trying j 
to exerase "overlordship" or to be¬ 
come a regional super power are , 
baseless. 

Fortunately, the changed; 
democratic set-up in Kathmandu, the - 
phasing out of the King’s autocratic\, 
set-up, the pro-democracy upsurge, ^ 
the nationalist postures of the nevr.!! 
Nepali Congress coalition with Mk^ 
K.P. Bhattarai as Prime Ministejt!; 
(which currently heads the ne^j! 
regime) have fadlitated the elimil^«'^ 
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tion of animosities and the suspicions 
of each other’s intentions. 

The Nepali Congress has 
returned to power after remaining in 
political wilderness for 30 years. It 
has to redefine Nepal’s foreign policy 
objectives in the context of the many 
changes that have taken place in the 
regional and global situation during 
the past three decades. In particular, 
it had to draw up a new framework 
for restructuring relations with 
India-its most important neighbour. 

The security aspect has naturally 
dominated the recent di.scussions in 
Kathmandu and New Delhi. India’s 
Minister for External Affairs rightly 
felt, during his succe.ssful efforts to 
eliminate the intense suspicions and 
distrust in Kathmandu, that if there is 
an understanding on security issues, 
all others can be readily settled in a 
spirit of mutual accommodation. The 
security perspective, for instance, has 
an important bearing on such ques¬ 
tions as the maintenance of an open 
border and the treatment accorded to 
one country’s nationals resident in 
the other. It became obvious that 
New Delhi’s response to Nepal’s 
wishes on economic matters will be 
far more .sympal hetic if Kathmandu is 
seen to be helpful on security i.ssues 
concerning India. 

The security relatioaship became 
a live issue following Nepal’s recent 
overland imports of weapons from 
China, including infantry weapons 
and anti-aircraft guns. Supplies 
under the deal violate, in the Indian 
view, the understandings incor¬ 
porated in the 1950 India-Nepal 
Peace and Friendship TVeaty and a 
subsequent agreement of 1965 signed 
by officials of the two countries. But 
Nepal maintains that the 1950 
proviso, as amplified in letters ex¬ 
changed along with it, cover only 
arms imported through India, while 
New Delhi contends that the 1%5 ar¬ 
rangement was repudiated by Kath¬ 
mandu the same year. 

A large military mission was set 
up in Kathmandu in answer to the 
King’s request. But India’s role was 
gradually diminished and was finally 
terminated by 1%9 when Kathmandu 


requested the withdrawal of the In¬ 
dian military advisory group as well as 
the "wireless operators" stationed at 
Nepali posts along the Tibetan bor¬ 
der, ostensibly to assist in maintaining 
communication. Apart from the 
supply of arms to meet any Nepali 
requests and the provision of ad hoc 
training facilities, the "special 
relationship" in the security sphere 
came to an end. 

New Delhi has to reconcile 
Nepal’s legitimate desire to remain 
non-aligned as between its two giant 
neighbours with India’s security sen¬ 
sitivities. On the whole, this has been 
done quite successfully over the years 
through tacit ‘give and take’. This is 
why the relationship has remained 
reasonably stable except for oc¬ 
casional, and mercifully temporal y, 
strains. 

The arms deal with China seems 
to have been undertaken for two 
reasons. In the wake of New Delhi 
sending in its air force to drop food 
over Jaffna (Sri Lanka) in 1987 
without prior consultation with 
Colombo, the deal was interpreted as 
a bid to explore alternative security 
options. It may al.so be noted that the 
palace coterie, which put through the 
deal in great secrecy, wanted the 
monarch to gain credit for asserting 
Nepal’s sovereign rights. 

Though the coterie has now been 
eclipsed, it will be extremely difficult 
for the new government to back down 
on the sovereignly issue and its right 
to ensure its security without exces¬ 
sive reliance on India. Mr I.K. 
Gujral’s three-day visit to Kathman¬ 
du early in August this year proved 
fruitful and helped to remove several 
pinpricks. India agreed to a Nepalese 
request to open three more transit 
points for non-Indian tourists along 
the border with U.P. 

Nepal has been asked to meet 
some of India’s concerns: protection 
of the environment, harnessing of 
water resources of the common 
rivers, end Kathmandu’s reluctance 
in cooperating in vital areas. Mr Guj- 
ral made it clear that India and Nepal 
could develop full-fledged economic 
tics because of the advanced stage of 


development and size of the Indian 
economy. 

The restoration of friendly rela¬ 
tions with Nepal, the resumption of 
trade tics (though on a limited scale 
yet) and the implicit exclusion of 
other countries from "fishing" in 
Nepal for economic arid political 
gains, have been notable gains in 
1990. 

By maintaining its close ties with 
Afghanistan, especially with Presi¬ 
dent Najibullah (he visited New Delhi 
at the end of August, 1990). India has 
further consolidated its gains vis-a-vis 
Kabul. 

In a joint statement the two 
countries said it was imperative for ail 
Stales to observe the principles of 
peaceful co-existcncc and eschew 
sustenance and support to seces¬ 
sionist and terrorist activities. Both 
countries called for immediate and 
full implementation of ihc Geneva 
accords. 

Despite earlier forebodings, 
India’s calculations about Dr 
Najibullah’s hold over the ruling 
party in Afghanistan have proved 
correct. On the other hand, the hopes 
of the U.S. and Pakistan about Dr 
Najibullah’s early downfall have been 
da.shed. 

Similarly, as a result of policy 
modifications the Government of 
India has regained much of the lost 
goodwill in Sri Lanka. 

rV Paldstaii 

cgrettably, there have been set¬ 
backs in Indo-Pakistan relations. 
After the initial fervour and pro-India 
sentiments expressed by Ms Benazir 
Bhutto during the early months of her 
brief period of Prime Ministership, 
strains developed between the two 
countries. These were due to the hos¬ 
tile postures of the fundamentalists 
and the highly disconcerting develop¬ 
ments in Kashmir Valley for which 
Pakistan was largely responsible. It 
deliberately promoted subversive 
and terrorist activities in the Valley. 

India has throughout favoured 
the establishment oC^a strong, stable, 
democratic Pakistan. On August 8, 
1990, New Delhi expressed surprise 
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at the abrupt dismissal of Ms Benazir 
Bhutto from Prime Ministership but 
affirmed that it would continue to 
build a relationship of cooperation 
with Pakistan despite "severe 
provocations", including support for 
terrorism and subversion. 

In a statement to Parliament, Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Minister I.K. Gujral said 
developments in Pakistan were the in¬ 
ternal affair of that country, but ex¬ 
perience showed that "shocks" of this 
nature anywhere put democracy under 
severe strain. Noting that fresh elec¬ 
tions had been announced for October 
24, he said, "Wc sincerely hope that 
there will be no discontinuity or set¬ 
back to the democratic process in 
Pakistan and that the people’s will 
would prevail." He believed that 
friendly ties between the two countries 
would contribute to peace and stability 
in the region. India, he said, had always 
worked towards building a relation¬ 
ship of cooperation and good ncigh- 
bourlincss with Pakistan. 

No change in Puk policy: In this 
connection, Islamabad’s lack of posi¬ 
tive re.sponse to India’s cordial offers 
need to be noted. On August 3, the 
new Caretaker (Jovernment declared 
that there would be no shift in 
Pakistan’s foreign policy and it would 
continue to accord lop ;)riority for 
strengthening relations with Islamic 
Stales. 

Briefing Amba.s.sadors and High 
Commissioners at the Foreign Office 
in Islamabad, the Pakistan Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Tanvir Ahmad Khan, 
said the Interim Government would 
endeavour to expand and nurture 
strong linkages with Western 
countries. Steps would be taken to 
beef up good neighbourly relations 
among SAARC countries. 

The Pakistan Government, he af¬ 
firmed attached importance to its rela¬ 
tions with China since it had a bearing 
on Pakistan’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. He also spoke or improv¬ 
ing ties with Japan, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Indonesia and Malaysia, among other 
countries. Perhaps the absence of any 
specific reference to India was 
deliberate. In fact many opposition 
pditical groups have been playing up 


the anti-India card to secure th^ 
voters’ support. 

As for Bangladesh, New Delhi’s 
ties have improved. The Indian 
Foreign Minister’s trip to Dhaka was 
fruitful; the talks helped to remove 
several causes of misunderstanding. 
The prospects of a settlement of the 
river waters issue arc bright; at any rate 
the bickerings have become an old 
story. 

V India and China 

ince the regime of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, India’s policy towards 
China has been far more realistic and 
down to earth than in the earlier 
period following the blatant aggres¬ 
sion of the Chinese against India in 
1962. Although the national commit¬ 
ment to recover every inch of Indian 
territory .seized by the Chinese 
remains, the Chinese Government’s 
unmistakable reluctance not to give 
up its gains has necessitated calm 
reflections on what is possible and 
what is not. There is also our equally 
important commitment not to use 
force to attain our aim of getting our 
urea back. 

With a view to reaching an 
amicable sclllement of the issue, 
.several rounds of talks have been held 
between official-level delegations of 
the two countries, in Beijing and New 
Delhi alternately. But apart from 
agreements on marginal matters, no 
notable progress has been made. 

The National Front 
Government’s policy is to continue 
the dialogue, maintain as cordial an 
atmosphere as possible and seek such 
gains as are attainable through 
across-lhe-table negotiations with 
tough bargainers. Fortunately, the 
India-China border has, on the 
whole, remained peaceful since 1987 
when there were some incidents. For 
quite some time, the territorial dis¬ 
pute is unlikely to be resolved. 

The latest round of India-China 
talks was held at the end of August 
this year. The Joint Working Group’s 
meeting to establish channels of com¬ 
munication between commanders of 
the forces deployed on the border 
was described as “another step 
forward” in some respects. A change 


in the patrollmg pattern according to 
an agreed basis will not cause alarm, 
as it did on some earlier occasions. A 
competitive build-up of troops is thus 
expected to be avoided, and of course 
there will be no repetition of the 1962 
invasion. Now the communication 
gap has been closed and the various 
confidence-building measures will be 
all to the good. The Working Group 
made no progress on the border 
issue, nor was it expected. 

It is however claimed that an ef¬ 
fort has begun to establish the basis 
for a solution in "a sincere and for¬ 
ward-looking manner”. In any case, 
the goodwill established during Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi’s goodwill visit to Beij¬ 
ing in December, 1988, has not been 
eroded. Public opinion has to be ade¬ 
quately prepared in both countries if 
a give-and-take accord on territory is 
to be reached. This will undeniably 
lake many years; to millions of people 
it is a question of national prestige 
and honour. No wonder other issues 
are discussed, not the territorial one. 
Realities on the ground are quite 
hard. 

VI. India and Sri Lanka 

he Sri Lanka adventure was in 
many ways India’s worst and 
costliest foreign policy blunder in 
recent yea^s. Mr VP. Singh fell con¬ 
vinced that the Indian Government 
made a mistake in sending the IPKF 
to the island republic. India has suf¬ 
fered in prestige and also in terms of 
army personnel killed and the 
amount of expenditure incurred in 
the military operations there. The 
hasty Rajiv Gandhi-Jayewardene ac¬ 
cord of July, 1985, misfired. 

Unexpected developments have 
taken place in Sri Lanka in recent 
months. President Preroadasa, badly 
a)rnered and in a desperate bid to win 
over the JVP militants who did havoc 
to the Sinhalese people in south and 
central Lanka, expressed appreciation 
of India’s role of mediator in the island 
but he said: “Wc want India as a 
peacemaker and not to interfere 
militarily or politically in the island. 
The problems of the Sinhalese and 
Thmils must be solved by the parties in 
conflict.” 
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Mr VP. Singh identified better 
relations with neighbours, notably Sri 
Lanka and Nepal, as one of his top 
priorities, President Premadasc felt 
confident of lietter ties between the 
two countries. Indeed a new phase in 
the relationship has begun. There is 
little doubt that the prolonged 
presence of the Indian army on Sri 
Lanka soil soured the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries as never 
before. The menace created by JVP 
extremists was however not India’s 
fault. 

IPKF and LTTE (Liberation 
Tigers of Thmil Eelam) were virtually 
at war. But early in December, 1989, 
after the National Front Government 
took office, LTTE leaders were keen 
to remove the “misconception” that 
their organisation was hostile to India. 
LTTE, they said, wanted to re-estab¬ 
lish friendly ties with India. But they 
cautioned that the Now Delhi 
bureaucrats must not be allowed to 
handle “our future relationship”. The 
Government in New Delhi, they felt, 
should ensure that new people “un¬ 
derstand and accommodate us”. The 
Sri Lankan spokesmen blame Indian 
officials for not completing the IPKPs 
pull-out by December, 1989, as they 
had promised earlier. India’s External 
Affairs Minister committed his 
Government to another deadline 
March 31, 1990. The Union Govern¬ 
ment won Sri Lanka’s goodwill by 
withdrawing all its forces even before 
the deadline. 

India’s new Sri Lanka policy 
ended the tensions, removed the 
misapprehensions about this 
country’s intentions. The distinct im¬ 
provement in ties with Sri Lanka is a 
notable gain of our streamlined 
foreign policy. 

Vn. Condusions 

T his is a decade in which Asia will 
be on the verge of becoming one 
of the world’s major power houses. 
The conventional way in which 
homage continues to be paid to non- 
alignment means that many of us' 
remain prisoners of an outmoded 
concept and way of looking at things. 
When Mr Moynihan, a former 
American Ambassador to India, fili¬ 
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minated against NAM the other day, 
declaring it to be “an ally of the Soviet 
Union and a platform for insulting 
the United Slates”, he was being old- 
fashioned. In justifying non-align¬ 
ment today, India is committing the 
.same mistake. 

India should not remain inward 
looking and live in yesterday’s world 
but move with the times. Foreign ex¬ 
perts feel wc must not confine oursel¬ 
ves to the South Asia region but move 
beyond it and play a more significant 
role. 

To most of the world, particularly 
in Europe, the arguments that still 
hold sway in the Indian political set¬ 
up arc amusing as well as tragic. It is 
recognised that in a country in which 
nearly 40 per cent of the people live 
below the poverty line, the politicians’ 
response and vocabulary will differ 
from those from the developed world. 
But there remains a measure of in¬ 
comprehension in Europe about the 
Indian politicians’ ability to continue 
to live in yesterday’s world when 
Europe is poised on the most exciting 
phase of its history in 50 years. 

Actually, NAM is no longer a 
credible definition of this country’s 
foreign policy. With the National 
Front Government’s preoccupations 
with complex domestic problems (in¬ 
cluding the question of political sur¬ 
vival) being what they are, the time- 
span New Delhi can devote to the 
broader issues of foreign policy is 
limited. But the country will have to 
pay a heavy price in isolating itself 
from the wider world at a time of 
momentous changes. 

With the U.S.A. India’s relations 
have improved distinctly partly as a 
sequel to international developments 
and the gradual erosion of the pro- 
Pakistan bias. Washington has natural¬ 
ly welcomed India’s condemnation of 
Iraq's aggression against Kuwait. It 
therefore favours larger World Bank 
and IMF assistance to India to help the 
latter to tide over the economic 
hardships caused by the Gulf crisis. 

Habitual critics in the U.S. have 
however expressed displeasure with 
what they describe as “muted condem¬ 
nation of Iraq by India”. They seem to 


be happier with Pakistan’s stand. 
Tbugh decisions are soon to be made 
by the U.S. about I^kistan. India is 
watching the situation anxiously. Tbe 
question of U.S. aid finally sanctioned 
for Pakistan will inevitably affect the 
peace and stability of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Another point of Indo-U.S. 
differences relates to the increasing 
militarisation of the Indian Ocean 
region as a result of the Gulf crisis. For 
this the U.S. is responsible. Scores of 
its ships are currently in the seas for 
Iraq’s naval blockade and military 
rcasoas. 

Developments in the Soviet 
Union mean that the energies of the 
Kremlin will be increa.singly devoted 
to the complex problems of evolving a 
new political structure and finding a 
basis for resolving its mind-boggling 
economic problems. As a conse¬ 
quence, the Soviet Union’s role has 
become, and will increasingly be¬ 
come, less world oriented. 

The reunification of the two Ger¬ 
manics means that the new Germany 
will become even more of a power¬ 
house in an increasingly integrated 
European Economic Community. 
The new EEC and the gradual in¬ 
tegration of the Eastern and Central 
European countries arc likely to 
change the political and economic 
contours of the European map. 

Even more significant (though 
many people may not admit it), the 
Soviet’s role in respect of Indian affairs 
will gradually decrease. If the Soviet 
Union is no longer our major prop, 
what would become of our position in 
international relations? Moscow and 
Washington arc now virtual allies. 
India may no longer enjoy Soviet sup¬ 
port. That would radically alter India’s 
position. After all, the Soviet Union’s 
focus of attention nas shifted. It has its 
own internal challenges to meet, and 
like the U.S.A. it does not require 
satelfites and proteges in distant lands 
any more-at any rate not so urgently. 
The Government of India has there¬ 
fore to take the new realities fully into 
cemsideration and has either to rely on 
its own strength or forge other 
friendhyps, even by partial^ sacrific¬ 
ing its idedogy-if necessary. 





Gulf Crisis Nearing Flash-point 


With both the principal parties 
determined to stick to their respective 
stand-the U.SA. all set to discipline 
Iraq's President and Saddam Hussein 
fimi on retaining his hold over Kuwait, 
the highly explosive conflict in the 
Gulf has almost reached a flash -point. 
If there is war, it will certainly have 
serious consequences for the entire 
world. India would probably be 
among the worst sufferers in certain 
ways, especially in the economic 
arena. 

S ince August 2, 1990, when Iraq 
swallowed Kuwait, violating the 
latter country’s sovereignty and defy¬ 
ing the international community, the 
world has been on the edge of a 
precipice. There has been a realign¬ 
ment of political forces, with the 
majority of Western countries con¬ 
demning Iraq’s blatant aggression 
and several Muslim countries openly 
or quietly backing Iraq against U.S. 
threats of attack. President .Saddam 
Hussein has repeatedly declared that 
the annexation of Kuwait Ls "eternal 
and irrevocable". He has also linked 
Iraqi pull-out from Kuwait with the 
demand for I.sraeli withdrawal from 
occupied Arab areas. 

After several weeks of stalemate 
and uncertainty, the U.S. has stepped 
up signals for an early war against 
Iraq, without wailing for the U.N. 
sanctions to have a compelling effect 
so as to make it withdraw its forces 
from Kuwait. The U.N. Security 
Council re.solutions, passed in quick 
succession in a bid to rc.solve the 
crisis, have appropriately been 
described as "expressions of world 
conscience”. For once, the U.S. goals 
coincide with those of the Soviet 
Union, China and other major 
countries. 

The U.N. resolutions require 
Iraq to pull out its occupation forces 
from Kuwait, imposing an almost 
total economic blockad^e against it 


and authorising member-countries 
having forces in the region to enforce 
the decisions. On September 21 the 
five permanent members of the 
Council called for a stiff air embargo 
against Iraq amounting to a blockade. 
Immense dislocation is an inevitable 
sequel to these measures. 

President Saddam Hu.s.scin, ob¬ 
sessed with his military might (Iraq is 
currently the most powerful nation in 
West Asia), has declared that his 
country can go on fighting for years. 
He has boosted his occupation force 
to about .%0,00(). 

While the U.S. is making 
preparations for a military show¬ 
down, Iraq has threatened to destroy 
all oilfields in iheCulf ifit is attacked. 

U.S. Objectives: President Bush 
made it clear that he would like to see 
Mr Saddam Hussein removed from 
power but for the present the U S. 
adminislratii'ii’s diplomatic plan in 
(he Ouir rests on (he modest goal of 
forcing him to quit Kuwait. Then the 
U.S. and its allies could probably con¬ 
tain Mr Hu.s.scin and neutralise him 
as a regional power without toppling 
him. 

Some conservative commen¬ 
tators have questioned the value of 
sending U.S. troops into Saudi 
Arabia in the first place, worrying 
(hat it is bail policy as well as, bad 
politics, and sounding the alarm 
against bccii^mg embroiled in what 
they sec as a potential Vietnam. The 
Bush strategy presupposes a 
prolonged, if not indefinite, U.S. 
military presence in the Gulf, .some¬ 
thing that risks alienating the Arabs. 
The U.S. favours the war option, but 
most of its allies adsise restraint. 

U.S. authorities believe Soviet- 
Amcrican cooperation has risen to a 
new level in West Asia and that this, 
along with the Western alliance’s ex¬ 
pansion of its military role to the area, 
provides security for the militarily 


weak Gulf States and implies a curb 
on Mr Hussein. Undeniably, the new 
confluence of Sovict-American inter¬ 
ests in West Asia has radically altered 
the strategic equation and Arab 
leaders can no longer count on Mos¬ 
cow as a counterweight to 
Washington. This will make it harder 
for Mr Hussein to attack and easier to 
stop him if he does. The crisis has 
shaken the Arab power balance. 
Egypt has moved to the forefront, and 
Syria and Iran have moved towards 
the Arab mainstream. But there is no 
guarantee that America’s allies in 
Western Europe-to say nothing of 
the Soviet Union-will remain stead¬ 
fast militarily over the long term or 
respond so quickly in the future. 

Saddam calls for Fuhd’s ouster: 
In another move, (he Iraqi President 
has asked the people of Saudi Arabia 
to overthrow their ruler. King Fahd 
Bin Abdul Aziz, and reiterated his call 
for waging a holy war against the 
American forces in the kingdom. 
"Iraqi children were dying because of 
the U.N. sanctions against Iraq for 
want of food and medicine", he said in 
a message broadcast over Iraqi radio. 
He amtends that the UN sanctions 
were imposed because of the U.S. 
which had been backed by Israel. 
Referring to the U.S.-led military build 
up in the region, Mr Saddam Hussein 
said his country would not be cowed 
down by this. The U.S. was in for a 
surprise, he cautioned, if it thought 
that it had a superior air power, as this 
would not determine the outcome. 
War, if it took place, would be decided 
by ground forces and to meet such an 
eventuality Iraq had more than five 
million volunteers in addition to a 
regular army of one million. Saddam’s 
speech was addressed largely to Arabs 
and Muslim believers outside Iraq, 
whom he exhorted to support his 
struggle "to save humanity from unjust 
powers". 

Iraq to Hit buck: President Sad- 
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dam Hussein warned the West on 
Sept 23 that he would strike Israel 
and oilfields in West Asia if Iraq felt 
its people were being stifled. It 
demanded immediate withdrawal of 
the U.S.-led multinational forces 
deployed in the Gulf and urged unity 
of the Arab nations. 

Bangladesh, Pakistan, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Maldives and Brunei 
drafted a plan for a peaceful .solution 
to the problem. Jordanian King Hus¬ 
sein appealed to Americans to back a 
negotiated solution after Saudi 
Arabia cut off oil supplies to the 
struggling kingdom in apparent 
punishment for its support to Iraq. 

Intensive contacts have been 
made to convene a summit of five 
Arab heads of State-King Hasan of 
Morocco, King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, 
Iraqi Pre.sidcnt Saddam Hus.sein, the 
Algerian President, Mr Benjedid and 
King Hussein of Jordan-to discu.ss an 
Arab solution to the Gulf crisis. 

TVo other developments are; 
one, the Secretary-General of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council has 
warned that Palestinians arc no 
longer welcome in the Gulf States fol¬ 
lowing the pro-Iraqi stand of the 
PLO; and two, the Soviet Defence 
Minister has ruled out Soviet military 
interference in the Gulf crisis. 

But oil-rich Nigeria announced it 
would participate in II.N. sanctions 
against Iraq despite Muslim fun¬ 
damentalist protests against the U.S. 
military presence in the Gulf. Iraq 
seized all foreign assets from 
countries honouring the trade embar¬ 
go against it. Nine West European 
countries endor.sed the U.N. air 
blockade against Iraq, and Argentina 
joined the multinational flotilia en¬ 
forcing the naval blockade. 

Iraq also issued a fresh warning 
of attacking Western interests 
throughout the world in the event of 
aggression launched against it by the 
foreign military forces now present in 
the Gulf. The warning was presumab¬ 
ly in reaction to the remarks made by 
the sacked U.S. Air Force Chief, Gen 
Mike Dugan, that the best policy in 
the event of a war would be to bom¬ 
bard the Iraqi capital, Baghdad. Iraq 


warned that the U.S. was mistaken if 
it thought the Iraqis would remain 
idle while their cities were attacked. 

At the heart of Iraq’s disputes 
with Kuwait over oil, money and 
boundaries, lies a huge oil formation 
some 10,200 feet below the desert 
sands. One of the world’s largest oil 
reservoirs, the Rumaila field runs 
across the Iraq-Kuwait border, and 
the bulk of the 50-mile long formation 
lies under Iraq. 

Yet much of the oil produced 
from Rumaila in the last decade was 
pumped by the Kuwaitis who could 
eventually, in theory, bring up oil 
from the entire Rumaila pool. In 
Iraq’s view, Kuwait has been stealing 
its oil, and the Rumaila field is a rich 
prize, estimated by some U.S. oil ex¬ 
perts to .still contain more than 30 
billion barrels. Of a total of 61.5 wells 
in Iraq, 225 were in the Rumaila field. 

U.S. Likely to win: In respect of 
air and military .strength, the U.S. en¬ 
joys a distinct superiority, so if there 
is a war, Iraq is likely to be defeated. 
But Saddam Hus.sein is a determined 
adamant type and may carry out the 
threats he has given of bombing W. 
Asian oil-fields. Such an attack would 
set the region on fire. 

The USA is bringing all kinds of 
psychological pressure on Iraq as 
part of its overall strategy. 

It is mounting three specific 
military threats at this time; the naval 
blockade, an implicit threat to attack 
Iraqi forces in Kuwait and air strikes 
on vital Iraqi targets, including pos¬ 
sible attempts to decapitate the Iraqi 
leadership by a raid like the TVipoli 
air attack on Gaddaffi. 

The third threat is the easiest for 
the USA to mount but is fraught with 
the most serious political difficulties. 
The USA is building up an aerial ar¬ 
mada of some 12 tactical fighter wing 
equivalents (seven air force, four na>^ 
and one marine) in the region. This 
totals some 900 high performance 
fighters and bombers. In conjunction 
with long-range B-52 strikes, this ar¬ 
mada could destroy Iraqi targets with 
great speed. 

The Iraqis, anticipating such an 
offensive, are putting Western 


hostages at likely target points. Also, 
the outcry in the Third World would 
involve considerable political cost to 
the USA. The great disparity between 
Iraq and the USA in terms of num¬ 
bers has no relevance in an all-out 
shooting war. Iraq may have 55 
divisions, but in an open desert bat¬ 
tlefield its armour will fall victim to 
US air power. Neither the Iraqi air 
force, nor the army’s ground-based 
air defence, can prevent the USA 
from ripping apart Iraqi ground for¬ 
ces in quick order. 

Key Role for Iran: It appears 
from the latest turn of events in the 
international arena that Iran would 
play a key role in resolving the Gulf 
crisis. It has already derived distinct 
diplomatic benefits from recent 
developments, notably diplomatic 
recognition from a substantial section 
of the international community; it has 
also made up with Britain after 
having resumed ties with Iraq. 

However, Iraq’s expectations 
that Iran would help it in checking the 
effect of UN sanctions have been 
belied. Events have moved fast in the 
region. President Assad of Syria 
visited Teheran and held talks with 
Iranian leaders. Actually, Syria and 
Iran have had cordial relations for 
many years, though in the current 
crisis Syria has backed the U.S.A. and 
Saudi Arabia. Both Iran and Syria 
have condemned Iraq’s annexation of 
Kuwait. They have quietly agreed to 
protect Iran’s oil and other interests. 
Like some other West Asian 
countries, Iran and Syria do not 
favour the possible emergence of Iraq 
as a kind of regional super-power. 

It is worth noting that President 
Rafsanjani of Iran has been doing his 
best to mend fences with the West. 
The religious edict ordering assas¬ 
sination of Salman Rushdie (who an¬ 
noyed the Muslim world through his 
book "Satanic Verses") virtually 
stands withdrawn. Iraq naturally feels 
worried over its old, vanquished 
rival’s recent successes in diplomacy; 
probably, President Saddam Hussein 
realises that his efforts to end the ten¬ 
sions with Iran had only a temporary 
effect because Iran has gained much 
more from the exercise than Iraq. 
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Corruption 

In recent months serious allega¬ 
tions of corruption and other ir¬ 
regularities have been made against 
judges, both senior and junior. If the 
judiciary, in the independence of 
which the people have implicit con¬ 
fidence, also loses credibility, what 
would be left of the Indian political 
stnicture? This feature presents a dis¬ 
passionate assessment of the new and 
highly damaging taint on the judicial 
set-up. 

I. Importance of Judiciary 

I n every country the judiciary com¬ 
prises the third and in many ways 
the most important organ of the 
governmental machinery. The execu¬ 
tive and the legislature of course have 
a vital role to play in the multi-faceted 
task of governance, but in a federal 
set-uj), such as India’s, it is the 
judiciary that holds the balance. Lord 
Bryca, the famous British jurist'and 
constitutional expert, rightly com¬ 
mented that there is no better test of 
the excellence of a government than 
the efficiency of the judicial system. 

The judiciary is in fact the guar¬ 
dian of the people’s rights; it protects 
these rights from encroachments by 
the Government, public bodies and 
individuals. The liberty of the people, 
so vital in a democracy, gets en¬ 
dangered if there is no totally inde¬ 
pendent judiciary commanding the 
highest conceivable degree of 
credibility. If the judges are not men 
of integrity and sound moral charac¬ 
ter, public confidence in the judiciary 
cannot be ensured. 

It is this public trust and 
credibility that is now threatened as a 
result of certain improprieties, indis¬ 
cretions, and even acts of direct and 
indirect corruption, by certain 
judges. No one, least of all the 
framers of India’s carefully devised 
Constitution, envisaged a situation in 
which the judiciary would get ex¬ 
posed to charges of corruption. The 
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recent acts of corruption by certain 
Indian judges deserve censure not 
only by their colleagues here and 
abroad but also by all people 
everywhere who cherish high moral 
principles and the values on which 
our polity is supposed to be based. 

II. Threat of Collapse 

U ntil recently, talk of the threat of 
collapse of the judicial system 
was linked with the unbearable 
workload of the judges at various 
levels, caused by the frightening 
backlog of cases, together with the 
ceaseless flow of new ones. In 
November, 1989, Mr E.S. 
Venkataramiah, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, cautioned that 
the country’s judicial system is 
“paralysed and there is bound to be a 
catastrophe in about a year’s time’’. 

The delays in getting justice from 
the courts are proverbial. Even four 
decades after Independence there is 
no sign of the speedy, inexpensive jus¬ 
tice which the Founding Fathers of 
the Republic and other leaders en¬ 
visaged. Some people even fear that a 
time may come when disputes will be 
settled through extra-judicial means, 
as has happened in certain areas oi' 
Bihar. 

Among the causes of the scan¬ 
dalous delay are the complicated 
court procedures, the needlessly 
lengthy and repetitive arguments 
given by lawyers, the repeated ad¬ 
journments (generally sought by the 
lawyers themselves in order to en¬ 
hance their incomes), the heavy pres¬ 
sure of work necessitating long 
intervals between hearings, the 
facility of lodging appeals to higher 
courts, the inadequate number of 
judges and the numerous holidays. 
TXvo lakh fresh cases are filed in the 
various courts each year while the dis¬ 
posal rate does not exceed 90,000. 
The workload of all courts-subor- 
dinate. High or Supreme-is doubling 


every seven years. 

The Supreme Court alone now 
has 204,000 cases pending before it. 
The number of such cases m different 
High Courts is more than 1.6 million. 
Again, more than 10 million cases are 
awaiting disposal in the lower courts. 

The former Chief Justice of 
India, Mr P.N. Bhagwati, expressed 
anguish over the failure of the judicial 
system to meet the needs and expec¬ 
tations of the public for justice and 
redress in private disputes or against 
the Government. Mr Desai, the then 
chairman of the Law Commission, 
was even more outspoken in describ¬ 
ing the present judicial system as 
“anti-people, anti-justice and a fraud 
on the litigants”. It was only after the 
strong censure of the system that the 
Union Government decided to fill all 
the vacancies of judges. At least one 
deficiency has thus been made up. 

III. Charges of Corruption 

A ll members of the judiciary, espe¬ 
cially judges of the High Court, 
are expected to be scrupulously 
honest and men of integrity. Unfor¬ 
tunately, several senior judges of the 
Bombay High Court have become 
controversial figures. There have 
been boycotts of certain courts for 
weeks togethcr-an event without 
precedent. 

Judicial independence has been 
enshrined in the Constitution under 
Article 124. A judge’s salary or other 
.service conditions cannot be altered 
to his disadvantage. He cannot be 
removed from office save through the 
arduous process of impeachment 
which requires approval of a two- 
thirds majority of each House of Par¬ 
liament. To get this is indeed a 
difficult task. This independence has 
enabled the Courts to invalidate 
several unconstitutional laws passed 
by the legislatures affecting the rights 
and liberties of the citizens or the 
Press. Judicial independence, how- 
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ever, .should not go to the extent of 
making judgc.s irresponsible or un¬ 
concerned about the proper perfor¬ 
mance of their duties and their 
accountability for their actions and 
indulging in graft. 

A couple of highly regrettable 
cases may be quoted in support of the 
eontention. A judge of the Bombay 
High Court reported to the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the High Court that Rs 1.5 lakh 
were found in the bathroom of a fel¬ 
low judge “last year”. TXvo Bar As¬ 
sociations in Bombay passed 
no-confidenee resolutions against 
four Judges of the Bombay High 
Court, alleging corrupt practices, 
what are things coming to? How can 
justice and fair play be assured to the 
litigants if judges can be easily in¬ 
fluenced by gifts of money or other 
temptations? If such scandals go on 
increasing in number, the judicial sys¬ 
tem might be reduced to a mockery. 

A Former Chief Justice of India, 
Mr Justice Venkataramiah, stated 
that out of a total of about 450 High 
Court Judges all over the country, as 
many as 90 “were out practically 
every evening wining and dining 
either at a lawyer’s house or at a 
foreign embassy”. It is understood 
that several Judges had their sons and 
close relatives practise in all the High 
Courts. 

The former Chief Justice of 
India, Mr Sabyasachi Mukherji, ques¬ 
tioned about the reported nepotism 
said that he had heard about them. 
“Bail matters never u.sed to come to a 
High Court normally before. Now 
they do and in the.se matters, I have 
heard, some relatives of Judges are 
making a lot of money. Whether it 
is true or not has to be looked 
into”. 

Early in September this year the 
former Chief Justice of India, Mr 
Sabyasachi Mukherji, convened a 
joint conference of Supreme Court 
Judges and Chief Justices of the High 
Courts to discuss the question of judi¬ 
cial accountability as well as appoint¬ 
ment and transfer of judges. The 
National Front Government recently 
introduced the 67th Constitution 
Amendment Bill to set up a National 
Judicial Commission which seeks to 
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change the method of appointment 
and transfer of judges. The con¬ 
ference came to a broad coasensus 
on both the issues. 

There seems to be a nexus be¬ 
tween the sudden fail in the 
credibility of the judiciary and the in¬ 
creasing politicisation of the process 
of appointment of judges in which 
lobbying in the corridors of power 
rather than knowledge of law and 
character was found to be quite effec¬ 
tive. Unless the executive sheds its 
power of having the final voice in 
judicial appointments and transfer, 
the situation cannot improve. 

The judges conference thought if 
the existing system was worked in the 
true “spirit”, it could prove more use¬ 
ful. To ensure that malpractices do 
not ercep in-as they have-it wants 
that the Chief Justice of India’s role 
should not be merely “consultative” 
as at present but it must be laid down 
that his “concurrence” is necessary 
for appointments and transfers. Also 
in the case of appointment of High 
Court Judges, it is the Chief Justice of 
the High Court who should recom¬ 
mend the name and the Chief Mini¬ 
ster should only be consulted. In 
essence, it is politics and political in¬ 
fluences that lead to miscarriage and 
denial of justice, and even corruption. 

IV. Allegations of partiality 

A n eminent former Judge, Mr V.K. 

Krishna Iyer, focu.s.sed attention 
is the “kin syndromc”-the existence 
of relations of judges and magi.slratcs 
practising in the same courts and thus 
commanding an advantageous posi¬ 
tion. There are at least ^ judges in 
the country who have cither their 
children, nephews, daughlers-in-law, 
sons-in-law or wives practising in the 
same court and sharing accommoda¬ 
tion with them. Members of the Bar 
had made, eomplaints of “suspeeted 
partiality” and other malpractices in 
the courts of such judges. This 
“filialese” or “son stroke” or “better- 
half” pathology was becoming a 
popular syndrome.. 

The members of the judiciary are 
however on solid ground when they 
contend that the Press should not 
criticise judges conduct. On Septem¬ 


ber 3 the country’s judiciary clearly 
stated that the country’s judiciary had 
decided that the media would have no 
justification to publicly discuss the 
conduct of judges of High Courts or 
the Supreme Court on the complaints 
against them by citizens, lawayers or 
others. 

Similarly, the bar will have no jus¬ 
tification to publicly discuss the con¬ 
duct of judges. The Chief Justices and 
Judges have come to a consensus to 
set up an informal machinery within 
the judiciary for handling complaints. 
This machinery gives fhe entire 
power over such complaints to the 
Chief Justices of High Courts and the 
Chief Justice of India. The latter 
would decide whether a complaint 
“deserves to be looked into”. On the 
basis of the facts ascertained, the 
Chief Justice shall take such ap¬ 
propriate action as may be con¬ 
sidered proper, “keeping the 
interests of the judiciary as the 
paramount consideration”. 

The bar of the media would have 
no justification to publicly discuss 
.such conduct and in the event of such 
public denigration of judges, it would 
be open to action under the 
apropriate law. All who have genuine 
grievances about judicial conduct 
would have no scope to despair in 
view of this procedure. The Chief Jus¬ 
tice of India has cautioned that the 
“reckless uninformed public criticism 
by the media and the bar mu.st end” 
and that the judiciary will not tolerate 
uninformed, reckless allegations 
which undermine the independence 
of the judiciary and affect the 
credibility of the institution making it 
difficult for it to function”. 

The living conditions and 
economic status of some judges are 
stated to be pathetic. But could that 
be any justification for indulging in 
corruption-the very evil the judiciary 
is expected to check? In this connec¬ 
tion, the suggestion of a top anti-cor¬ 
ruption drive expert that there should 
be an inter-judiciary or in-house 
body, which may be called “Board of 
Judicial Ethics”, is a sound one. This 
board should be headed by India’s 
Chief Justice and 'command public 
confidence. 






Ofl Scenario: Causes and Effects 


The unprecedented invasion of 
Kuwait by its neighbour Iraq has sent 
shock waves all the world over. The 
third oil shock has come. Its causes 
and effccts-the talk of the entire 
mankind -are featured here. 

I. In perspective 

S ince the birth of the 13-nation car¬ 
tel, OPEC-Organisation for 
Petroleum Exporting Countrics- 
three decades ago the world economy 
has been rocked I hrice by the oil price 
shocks in 1973, 1979 and in August 
this year. 

The OPEC ([uadrupled the oil 
price to 31 dollar a barrel in the first 
instance in early seventies. As if that 
was not enough, the price was hiked 
further on the eve of the last decade. 
This was too heavy a burden for both 
the developed as well as the dex clop- 
ing countries. While the in¬ 
dustrialised nations started taking 
measures to .squeeze demand for 
petrol and pclrt)lcum products by in¬ 
novative devices to reduce energy in¬ 
tensity and di.scoverics of alternative 
sources of energy, the oil-importing 
developing countries launched 
schemes for indigenous oil produc¬ 
tion. Despite these gap-filling ap¬ 
proaches, the aggregate demand 
curve uptrended in relation to the ag¬ 
gregate supply curve. 

Notwithstanding the price e.s- 
calation in 1973, the oil consumption 
continued to rise through the .seven¬ 
ties. It touched the new high of 64.5 
million barrels per day (nibd) in 1979. 
TVo factors which contributed to this 
scenario were: one, low price elas¬ 
ticity of demand for oil; two, the end- 
user prices in the West did not rise as 
steeply as the producer prices. 

With the onset of the .second oil 
shock in 1979, however, the oil con¬ 
sumption declined to 59 mbd in 1985. 
The decline in demand was sharper in 


the developed countries but 
moderate in the developing 
countries. This was so because the 
industrialized countries could 
develop alternative technologies and 
encourage energy con.servation, while 
the developing countries were faced 
with technological constraints in¬ 
hibiting energy substitution. In fact, 
the decline in the oil prices in mid- 
1980s gave a fillip to oil consumption 
in developing countries increasing it 
by 18 per cent during 1986-89. Apart 
from the price decline, the develop¬ 
ment policies pursued during the last 
decade in India encouraged oil con¬ 
sumption and hence the growth of the 
economy. 

II. Production trends 

W hat about the trends in output of 
oil? A few broad facts may be 
mentioned. The reduced profitability 
of oil exploi ation in marginal areas in 
the wake of price decline and le.ss 
incentives for the development of al¬ 
ternative technologies in non-OPEC 
oil producing countries have 
provided opportunities to the OPEC 
countries to step-up output. In the 
case of the net oil importing ir- 
dustrial countries, the consumption- 
production ratio which had improved 
during 1973-85, declined between 
1985 and 1989. The net oil importing 
countries improved their production- 
consumption ration during 1979-85 
but it dipped in 1985-89. The OPEC, 
on the other hand, increased its .share 
in world oil production to .37 per cent 
in 1989 compared to .30 per cent in 
1985, though it was far lower than 48 
per cent in 1979. That is to say, the 
phase of cutbacks in output of crude 
in the OPEC in early 1980s ended in 
late eighties. This change was unwel¬ 
come to Iraq. Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait which together produced 
7,200 mbd or about one-third of the 
total production of the OPEC (25,300 
mbd) welcomed it. Iraq preferred to 


keep the output low so that the price 
of crude rules high, but the other 
OPEC countries held that the 
production of crude should be 
stepped up to make the oil available 
at a low price in the world market. 

On July 27 last, the OPEC 
countries lifted for the first time in 
four years the price of crude by a 
margin of ju.st three dollars a barrel to 
21 dollars a barrel and pegged 
production of crude to22.5 mbd. This 
historic decision marked a turning 
point in the mood of the members of 
the cartel as there was a real convic¬ 
tion that the members would stick to 
the commitment to abide by the 
decisions. Iraq however did not fall in 
line w'ith the other members ap¬ 
prehending that Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait (the largest exporters of oil in 
the region) would, as in the past, try 
to dominate the market by exceeding 
the prescribed limit for crude 
production. 

The Iraqi President, a.ssailed by 
the Western Prc.ss as the "Hitler of the 
East" has taken a pre-emptive step in 
mounting an aggression against 
Kuwait. With his military might-the 
largest in the Arab world and the 
fourth largest in the world-he has an¬ 
nexed the territory of Kuwait. The US 
has put a military blockade in the 
Gulf to force the unlawful aggression 
vacated. 

The 15-membcr Security Council 
has unanimously decided to impose 
economic .sanctions against Iraq. But 
Saddam Hussein is undeterred. 

The implication of the takeover 
of Kuwait by Iraq is that combined 
production of oil of both will be 
around 4.8 bbd which represents 
about 7 per cent of the total world 
output of oil (67,4!10 mbd) and 20 per 
cent of the production in OPEC. The 
reserves of crude in the two ajuntries 
is nearly 197 billion barrels. 
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III. EITects 

■l^hal will be the impact of the Gulf 
Vt crisis? The worst thing stem¬ 
ming from Iraq’s invasion is that the 
war clouds arc hovering menacingly 
over the Middle East. The equally 
strategic action taken by Prc.sidcnt 
George Bush has complicated the 
crisis in the region. If pressures by the 
Big-2, the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion and the Security Council con¬ 
tinue unabated, the explosive 
situation can be defused. Embol¬ 
dened by the US-Soviet summit at 
Helsinki, the US President has 
declared America’s determination to 
foil the aggressor’s designs and has 
called upon President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein to withdraw from Kuwait "com¬ 
pletely, immediately and uncondi¬ 
tionally". President Bush believes that 
President Saddam has started feeling 
the heat of the US action. There is, 
however, no indication that Iraqi 
President will easily oblige his op¬ 
ponents. At the same time none in the 
war-weary world would like to adopt 
a confrontationist posture. 

As import embargoes on Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti oil imposed by the US 
and other countries become fully ef¬ 
fective, prices are expected to spurt. 
In fact, the crude price in the world 
market has already risen to $ 30 a 
barrel in the US. The average price of 
the ba.sket of the .seven crude oils 
monitored by the OPEC rose to $ 
28.84 in the week ending September 
7, l‘)90. This is nearly 33 per cent 
above the reference price of .$ 21 a 
barrel. A further rise in the price of 
crude cannot be ruled out. 

The escalation in the price of 
crude will doubtlc.ssly have serious 
repercussion on the economies of the 
industrialized countries, but the oil¬ 
importing developing countries in 
debt like India will fed the pinch 
most. Mr Alexander Shakow, Direc¬ 
tor of the External Affairs, World 
Bank, is .stated to have told new.smcn 
that the World Bank realised the 
need to speed up flow of resources to 
countries like India. Due weightage 
will be given to the plight of big bor¬ 
rowers like India which have suffered 
a "compounded impact of not only 
higher import bills from rising oil 


prices, but also loss of repatriated 
funds from nationals who lost their 
jobs in Iraq and Kuwait. 

With India’s record high external 
debt of Rs 81168 crore as of end- 
March, 1990, and the debt-service 
ratio of 23 per cent in 1988-89 (as 
against 16 per cent in 1985-86), addi¬ 
tional debt burden on account of 
financing the higher oil import bill 
will throw the economy into disarray. 
The oalculations arc that one dollar 
increase in crude price entails an ad¬ 
ditional expenditure on oil imports of 
the order of Rs 400 crore. Though it 
is difficult to quantify the financial 
impact of the requisite import of oil 
to meet the rising demand, it remains 
a matter of grave concern. The addi¬ 
tional outgo i.s, however, estimated at 
nearly Rs 1600 crore because of the 
spurt in oil prices in the international 
market. 

The government of India has at¬ 
tacked the problem on two fronts. On 
the supply side, it is augmenting 
slocks with fresh imports. Malaysia 
has agreed to supply 75,000 ton and 
Iraq has reportedly offered free sup¬ 
plies to the third world countries. 
(Some say it is a political gimmick). 
Despite the crisis, the Soviet Union 
has assured India to redeem its 
pledge to supply oil. 

A package of measures-pricc 
hike for petrol and petroleum 
products as announced in the current 
year’s budget; reduced working hours 
for the sale of petrol, restrictions on 
the use of official vehicies-has been 
evolved as a demand control 
mechanism. Recently, the govern¬ 
ment has been considering the ques¬ 
tion of imposing a surcharge on 
petroleum products to curb con¬ 
sumption. No decision has yet been 
taken in this regard realising perhaps 
its inflationary impact. Moreover, to 
imagine that it would reduce con¬ 
sumption would be naive as the 
products have inelastic demand. 

It is also unlikely to result in im¬ 
port substitution on an extensive 
scale by discovering alternative ener¬ 
gy sources or adopt new technology 
to reduce oil-based energy intensity 
or use energy-efficient equipment. 
These are long-term measures which 


have not been given due attention. 

The shortfall in oil supply may 
unleash the spectre of stagflation. 
Iraq’s action has the potential of af¬ 
fecting the global economy. With 
prices soaring and production low, 
stagflation could be round the corner. 
The oil price rise coupled with short 
supply will cause a slow-down of 
growth in the industrialised countries 
which will affect exports from the 
developing countries like India. Our 
balance of payments situation will 
worsen further. 

The Gulf debacle has taken a toll 
of busine.ss confidence. "It has shat¬ 
tered the image of the Gulf as a safe 
haven for the world’s entrepreneurs. 
What he failed to achieve in eight 
years of bloody war with Iran, Prc.si- 
dent Saddam Hussein has achieved in 
the eight hours he spent invading 
Kuwait." 

There has been a flight of capital, 
estimated at 2-3 billion dollar from 
the United Aral> Emirates and it is 
not likely to return. Even if the crude 
price rules as high as $ 25 per barrel, 
it will not attract foreign investors, 
not for the next two years at least. 

The evacuation of foreigners (In¬ 
dians, Britishers and others) living in 
the Gulf countries, their repatriation, 
rehabilitation and resettlement is a 
fall-out of the unprovoked aggression 
by Iraq.' The problem has compli¬ 
cated by the US blockade of the Gulf. 
India has to arrange evacuation of 
several hundreds of her countrymen 
in the Gulf. The US blockade has 
rendered the provision of consumer 
goods-food, water, medicine etc.-to 
the stranded people very difficult, if 
not impossible. Only very recently, 
the Security Council has agreed to 
allow food through the UN imposed 
embargo to Iraq and Kuwait but the 
conditions laid down could make it 
ineffective from day one. India has, 
on humanitarian grounds, been al¬ 
lowed to distribute food to its nation¬ 
als. 

Besides the refugee problem in 
respect of the NRI repatriated, India 
has suffered an incalculable loss in 
terms of inward remittances from the 
Gulf countries. It has also lost trade 
with Iraq and other Gulf countries. 
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India and Gulf Crisis: 
Policy Error? 


India has, by and large, backed 
the U.S. and U.N. line on Iraq’s aggres¬ 
sion against Kuwait, thus risking the 
displeasure of President Saddam 
Hussein. For many years, India cul¬ 
tivated Iraq’s friendship as an ally in 
NAM, but is now in Baghdad’s 
"hostile” camp. The proposition for 
discussion is: "India has erred in sup¬ 
porting the Western stand against 
Iraq”. 

MrA After initial hesita¬ 
tion, India’s Minister for External 
Affairs, Mr I.K. Gujral, declared the 
Government’s policy: it is strongly 
opposed to the aggression launched 
by Iraq against the tiny neighbour, 
Kuwait, because the “swallowing 
up” of a small and weak neighbour 
clearly violated the principles which 
India has earnestly advocated all 
these years, notably respect for 
other countries’ sovereignty and ter¬ 
ritorial integrity. The fact is that 
President Saddam Hussein, ob¬ 
sessed with power (he has built up a 
huge army and an impressive air 
force), acquired a large arsenal of 
weapons, including chemical 
weapons. Even othcrwi<;e, he com¬ 
mands a privileged position, espe¬ 
cially since his notable victory over 
Iran after eight years of war. It is by 
far the most powerful country of 
West Asia. All the Western Powers 
arc now ranged against Iraq; they 
have good reasons to do so because 
Iraq has been guilty of violating the 
basic rules of international conduct. 
Through the UN Security Council, 
which has promptly and with rare 
unanimity, passed a series of resolu¬ 
tions condemning Iraq’s aggression 


and imposing sanctions again.st it, 
largely at the insistence of U.S. 
President Bush who is bitter against 
President Saddam Hussein and 
whom he seems determined to liqui¬ 
date. Has not India indirectly be¬ 
come a party to the UN-approved 
economic and military sanctions 
against Iraq, its friend? And hasn’t 
India become, again indirectly, a 
member of the group of Western 
countries which are ready to apply 
all-out economic .sanctions and are 
ready even to go to the extent of en¬ 
forcing an aerial blockade, whatever 
the cost? There is no doubt that 
India would have to face .several dif- 
ficullics, mostly economic ones, as a 
result of the Gulf crisis. If a war 
breaks out-and the chances cannot 
be ruled out in view of the firm 
refusal of Pretiident Saddam Hus¬ 
sein to pull out his forces from 
Kuwait and the Western allies’ 
determination to teach him a lesson. 
It is estimated that the Gulf crisis is 
likely to cause a loss of about 3.5 bil¬ 
lion dollars to India this year, possib¬ 
ly more as time pa.sses. Should India 
not modify its policy .so as to avoid 
at least some of this massive 
economic burden? This country is 
already facing an economic crisis. 
There is the sizable oil crisis too. 1 
think, sir, there is a strong case in 
favour of policy modification vis-a- 
vis the Gulf crisis. 


MrB Sir, I would like to ask 

those who are against the proposi¬ 
tion under discus.sion a simple and 
straightforward question. Would it 
have been proper, and consistent 
with this country’s policy, to con¬ 


done Iraq’s blatant act of aggression 
against a neighbour? Throughout 
our post-independence history, at 
all international forums and on 
other occasions, we have strongly 
condemned all acts of aggression, 
direct and indirect. In fact, we have 
been in the forefront whenever con¬ 
demnation of aggression and im¬ 
perial expansion by powerful 
countries came up before the 
United Nations. In 1962 we were 
ourselves helpless and pathetic vic¬ 
tims of gross, unprovoked aggres¬ 
sion by China which continues to be 
in firm possession of vast Indian ter¬ 
ritory, over 13,500 sq miles, which it 
seized in the 1962 war. We would 
have been put to great shame and 
embarrassment if we had conceded 
Iraq’s excesses, including the recent 
illegal incorporation of Kuwait as a 
province of Iraq. And just note the 
distinctly insolent attitude of Iraq’s 
leader. Instead of cxprc.ssing willing- 
nc.ss to start negotiations with 
various countries so as to settle the 
di.spute (for which it is itself respon¬ 
sible), spokesmen of the Iraqi 
Government, notably the Supreme 
Revolutionary Command Council, 
have declared emphatically that 
they have no intention to vacate the 
territory they captured in a sudden 
swoop on August 2. “There is no 
possibility of a withdrawal from the 
battle-fronts”, the Council stated, 

“in accordance with the principles 
of honour and of the profound faith 
in our determination to advance 
towards victory.” The Iraqis have 
even taken shelter behind the sup¬ 
posed will of the Almighty. God 
wants the battle to be taken from 
Iraqi soil to liberate Jerusalem and 
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other holy places. The hint is at Is¬ 
rael, the notorious enemy of the 
Arabs,and also at Saudi Arabia, the 
protege of the U.S.A. This firm 
stand was evidently announced in 
response to the U.S. President’s 
remark. The latter had reiterated 
his demand for prompt withdrawal 
of Iraqi troops from Kuwait. Thus, 
India would have been placed con¬ 
tinually in the wrong if it had not 
joined the majority of world nations 
in condemning the Iraqi aggression 
and asking for withdrawal of its for¬ 
ces from Kuwaity territory. As for 
the heavy economic loss which India 
has suffered as a result of the Gulf 
crisis, especially in respect of oil sup¬ 
plies and the very high price (.10 dol¬ 
lars a barrel), this is by no means a 
result of this country’s support to 
the Powers which have deplored 
Iraq’s actions. True, India has been 
among the major .sufferers of the 
Gulf crisis but it has to meet the 
situation that has adversely affected 
several other countries also, espe¬ 
cially the oil importers. Every oil 
crisis stemming from a fall in the 
total production, a sharp enhance¬ 
ment in the price or a prolonged in¬ 
terruption of supplies inevitably 
affects India and further pu.shcs up 
the heavy import bill because we 
have to import substantial quantities 
of oil to meet our increasing con¬ 
sumption. Our support to the UN 
resolutions against Iraq has little to 
do with this problem. We really can¬ 
not adopt a line different from that 
dictated by the principles by which 
we have stood all these years. 


iVlI Sir, my prcdccc,ssors 
have not referred to an important 
a.spcet of the Gulf crisis-the human 
dimension. India was compelled by 
circumstances to launch what was 
probably the biggest rescue opera¬ 
tion to save stranded Indians in Iraq 
and Kuwait; it brought home about 
48,000 people who were in distress 
and many of whom were living 
under pathetic conditions in refugee 
camps even though they had sub- 


.stantial assets in Kuwait banks. The 
Government of India had to rush 
large quantities of food.stuffs and 
medicines for the benefit of 
refugees. But just note the utter cal¬ 
lousness of the authorities in the af¬ 
fected region and also some top 
U.N. council mcmber.s. They were 
reluctant to allow Indian ships, 
loaded with food for the .stranded 
Indians to enter the Iraqi and 
Kuwait ports. The plight of the In¬ 
dian community in the afflicted Gulf 
region was indeed mi.serable. 
Thousands of them faced starvation 
and death if the su|iplies sent by 
India were not allowed to reach 
them. Although the .Super Powers at 
their summit meeting at Helsinki 
agreed on an extensive trade embar¬ 
go against Iraq, they rightly made an 
exception in the case of food and 
other cs.sential supplies sent for 
relief of refugees. Thus there was in¬ 
itial recognition of humanitarian cir¬ 
cumstances. Even though over 
150,000 Indians were facing distre.s.s, 
the “humanitarian circumstances” 
criterion was not readily applied. Of 
the 172,IXX) Indians living in Kuwait 
at the time of the aggression, be¬ 
sides the 10,(K)0 others in Iraq, they 
rushed to Jordan in the hope of e.s- 
caping from di.strc.ss but had to live 
in heart-breaking conditions. The 
U.N. warned that immediate assis¬ 
tance was needed to prevent a mas- 
.sive human tragedy. Oddly enough, 
the U.S. was willing only to let In¬ 
dian ships go to the region to rescue 
the stranded Indians but it declined 
to allow adequate food and medical 
.supplies in these ships. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, thousands of Indians have be¬ 
come victims of the diplomatic 
manoeuvre adopted by the Iraqi 
authorities who made British and 
U.S. hostages a pawn in their game. 
Why were Indians allowed to be 
threatened with starvation? 


MrD My friend and team¬ 
mate, Mr B, argued well in pointing 
out that India would have found her¬ 
self on the wrong side of the fence if 
she had backed Iraq in this crisis and 


not joined the democratic regimes 
around the world in deploring the 
wholly unjustified act of aggression. 1 
am of the opinion that in supporting 
U.S. spon.sored resolutions in the 
U.N. Council, India did the right 
thing. In recent months, Indo-U.S. 
relations have been showing improve¬ 
ment, especially with the virtual dis¬ 
sipation of the pro-Pakistan and 
anti-Indian “tilt” of the notorious 
John Fo.stcr Dulles era. If by stages 
the U.S. Government curtails its sup¬ 
plies of weapons to Pakistan (now 
that it has lost interest in Afghanistan 
anil, presumably, does not regard 
Pakistan as its most dependable and 
indispensable ally in the East) India 
would be a gainer. As for the heavy 
economic loss suffered by India as a 
re.sult of the Gulf and oil crises, it is 
heartening to note that the U.S. has 
indicated its willingness to favour 1.5- 
billion-dollar IMF aid to India. The 
camomy of Bangladesh has also 
been hit hard. It is expected that at 
the instance of the U.S., the IMF and 
the World Bank would enhance their 
loans to India and Bangladesh, partly 
by adjusting the provisions of the spe¬ 
cial IMF facility. India may thas ob¬ 
tain substantial relief in short-term 
loans with no major conditionality. 

The break-up of the 3.5-billion dollar 
cost of the crisis to India would per¬ 
haps be: $ 1.5 billion in higher oil 
prices, a loss of $ 500 million in ex¬ 
ports, another $ .500 million in inward 
remittances and 1 billion dollars as 
transport costs for the airlift of 
stranded Indi<m.s. If these expecta¬ 
tions materialise, India would receive 
.sizable compensation (of course it 
would not be described as such but 
as a.ssistance) for falling in line \sdth 
the We.stern Powers at this critical 
juncture.Thc Government of India 
has not yet indicated whether it in¬ 
tends to pass on a part of the addi¬ 
tional cost of the oil imports to the 
con.sumer through higher petrol 
prices, but it might. Thus the Gulf 
crisis has not only caused in¬ 
describable misery to Indians (espe¬ 
cially people of Kerala) but also cost 
the national exchequer heavily. 
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Special Feature on 

TESTS OF REASONING 


The Test of Reasoning has come to be regarded as an 
essential feature for every competitive examination. These 
tests include a wide range of topics to test various aspects 
of mental ability of the candidate and to judge his power 
of reasoning. The candidates often consider the Tests of 
Reasoning as very unreasonable. 

The main object of this feature is to enable the cait- 
didates to see the problems in their right perspective, to 
weigh their pros and cons and reach the right conclusion 
and not just think of them as some fearsome jargon. 

The Tests of Reasoning generally include the follow- 
ing type of questions: 

1. The Number Series: 

The number scries are usually formed on the following 
basis: 

(/) Common diiTerence among numliers: 
c.g., 7; 11; 15... (difference of 4) or 

21; 18; 15; I2...(differencc of .1) 

(h) Successive diiTerence among numbers: 

Kxamplc: 

(a) l( + 2);3( + 4);7( + 6);13...or 
2l(-8);13(-6);7(-4);3... 

(b) 1; 4; 9; 16... {i.e., \\ 2^, 3^’ 4^ ..) or 
1; 8; 27; 64... (cubes of numbers) 

(c) Sometimes a certain number is added to these 
numbers e.g., 

+ 2)3; (2^ + 2)6; (3^ + 2)11; 

(4^ + 2)18... 

The arrangement could be in receding order as 
wcll/.c., 18; 11; 6; 3... 

Such series arc very common in all competitive exams. 
So it is better to remember that the gap among squares of 
numbers is 3,5,7,9,11 {i.e., each next number is + 2) and 
among cubes of numbers is 7,19,37,61,91. 

(//() Geometric series: This type of series means a 
constant ratio among numbers: 

e.g., 2(x2); 4(x2); 8(x2); 16... or 
4(x3); 12(x3); 36(x3); 108... or 
324(+3); 108(-5-3); 36(-i-3); 12... 

It could also be 

3(xl);3(x2);6(x.3); 18(x4);72... 

(fV) Relative series: Here the numbers have certain 
relation among themselves. The numbers are usually in 
sets of three. 

Example: 

Numoers on right and left are added to get the number 
in the middle. 

(v) Mixed series; These may include mixture of dif¬ 
ferent types. They arc also known as the compound series. 

Examples: (a) 1; 1; 4; 8; 9; 27. (r; V; T-, 2^ ..) 


(b) 10; 15; 30; 45; 90. (x 1.5; x2; x 1.5; 

x2...) 

(c) T\vo series may be written in a com¬ 
pound form e.g., 2; 3; 4; 5 and 

4; 8; 16; 32; 64... would be written 
as 2; 4; 3; 8; 4; 16; 5; 32... 

2. Relation among Numbers 
Relation among numbers arranged in figures are often 
ascertained by adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing 
numbers among themselves. Sometimes their squares are 
added or the numbers are added and the number is their 
square or cube as shown in the example. 



4« 


» 

100 

6 


108 



(/) 

xXy 


X 

x'+y' 

V 


x'+y- 

+ X 



(») 4(144)8 3(...)7 

The answer would be (3 + 7)“ = 100 

3. Letter series 

These questions arc best an.swered by writing the let¬ 
ters in their alphabetical order and numbering them. 
ABCDEFGHI J K 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

L 
12 
M 
13 

Z YXWVUTS RO PON 
26 25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 
Match the series given in the question with their cor¬ 
responding numbers and study the gap, c.g., in scries BCE; 
YZB; KLN; QRU, the last one is the odd-man. The same 
applies to filling in the blanks; e.g.. 



The combined questions consi.st of letters as well as 
numbers and can be answered in the same way. 
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4. Coding-Decoding 

The above table helps in solving these type of ques¬ 
tions too; e.g., the word ‘HALF’ could be coded in several 
ways, by using the next letter i.e., IBMG or the preceding 
one GZKE, by a regular gap JCNH or by some sort of 
mixed arrangement, one preceding and one following let¬ 
ter, IZME. 

Then there is another type where one particular letter 
is represented by a definite letter. They are as follows: 
LAND (a) u {b) b (c) m (d) v 

WALK (a) m (b) p (t) s (d) b 

LIKE («) s (b) b (c) g (d) r 

DYKE (a) h (b) g (c) s (d) u 

Sort out common letters from words and codes and 
match them. Here, L occurs in three words, so does b, so 
‘b’ is the code for L, ‘s’ is the code for k. Thus you can 
aaswer such questions ijuitc easily. Sometimes words are 
coded by other words; the same method can be applied 
there as well. 

5. Logical Diagram.s 

(A) Also known as Venn Diagrams, they represent 
relationship among items. Three items arc repre¬ 
sented by three circles irrespective of their .size. 
The arrangement of circles depends upon the 
logical relation.ship among the articles, as shown 
in the examples given Ixilow: 

(/) Independent items: 
farmers : doctors : lawyers 

O 

oo 


or tea : coffee : juice 
(«) Items contained in one another 
India : Maharashtra : Bombay 



or school : blackboard : classroom 
(ill) TVvo independent item with one common factor 
boys : educated : girls 
(means some boys and some girls are educated) 

OKD 

temples : Mosques : Hill-top 
(iV) One category containing the other two. 
reptile : snake : python 



brick : cement : building material 
(v) All the three having common elements: 
women : politician ; smart 



superior : clothes : synthetic 

(vi) One belonging to a categoryand some common 
element in both: 

cow : animal : white 



men : sailors : tall 

(B) In the other type, various areas are rcpre.sented by 
different figures and all parts are numbered. e.g., 
in the figure given here, circle represenLs area 
having coal minc.s, triangle the area with gold 
mines and square the area with iron-ore mines. 
No. 4 has all the three mines. No. 2 has coal mines 
and iron-ore mines. The questions are based on 
these numbers. 



6. Odd-man 

The odd-man should be picked out by reasoning. 

Example: doctor ; nurse : patient : compoun¬ 
der : surgeon 

Reasoning-natf^' is the only female but the patient 
and doctor could belong to the same sex 
too. All the others are concerned with the 
medical profession except the patient so 
‘it’ is the odd-man. 
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7. Analogies 

Analogy means relationship between two items which 
arc given in the question, and to test the reasoning of the 
candidate, he is asked to find out the right word for the 
blank given or he has to pick out the correct set of words 
with similar relationship. There may be a variety of them 
but the most common ones arc as follows: 

(a) Whole and part relationship: 

Examp/es-anmul: tiger; water: liquid; 

Kathak: dance etc. 

(ft) Purpose or function relationship: 

Examp/es-canal: irrigation; pen ; write; 
lock: safely. 

(c) Sequence relationship: 

Exampics-10 : 11; Monday: TUesday; 

summer: spring. 

(d) Cause and effect (consequence) relationship: 

Examples-gcrm: disease; flood: disaster; 
accident: casualty. 

(c) Association relationship: 

Exainple-Tanscn : Music; Goa : tourism; 
poetry; inspiration. 

(/) Neighbourly relationship; 

Examples-Mara : Earth; Z : Y; February : March; 
Nepal; India. 

(g) Degree relalitinship: 

Exampies-!>m\lc : laugh; cool; cold; 
sprain ; fracture. 

(It) Same category relationship: 

Examples-pcn : pencil; hockey : cricket; 
milk: juice. 

(/) Grammatical relationship: 

Kxamples-play : dance (verbs); much : less (degrees); 
city; river (nouns). _ 

O') Synonyms relationship: (Similar words) 

E\antplcs-id\c : lazy; big: huge; 

afraid: frightened. 

(k) Antonyms relationship: (Opposites) 
Examples-dark ; bright; intelligent : stupid; smooth ; 
rough. 

(/) Quality (associated) relationship; 

Examplcs-nmae : kind; tree : green; 
mother; loving. 

8. Deductions 

For solving these problems, stated facts should be 
arranged systematically. 

Sample: 1. 

A to G have been arranged in a line. 

C is between F and B 
F and D have two letters between them. 

Gisto the left of B. 

E and D have one letter between them. 


Solution: The most positive statement is the fourth 
one. 

So we ^ct GB. 

Then since C is between F and B we will 
have GBCF. 

Then there ought to be a gap of two letters 
between F and D; it could not be on the left 
as we have G there .so it would be 
GBCF-D. 

Then the last statement would make it 
GBCFE - D. 

The only remaining letter is A so the 
solution is GBCFEAD. 

Example: 2. Persons of four different nationalitics-an 
American, an Italian, a Russian and a 
Canadian-ordcr ice-cream, omlette, 
boiled eggs and fruit cream. 

Each has one dish. 

The Canadian and the American did not 
order fruit-cream or boiled eggs. 

Omlette was not ordered by the American. 
The Russian did not order anything ain- 
laining cream. 

Make a chart as follows and tick mark or 
put a cross in the right places. 


Nalionalily 

icc-crconi 

Omlette 

Errs 

rr-creuni 

Amerioin 

hA' 

X 

X 

X 

Ilniian 





RiLssian 





Ciuindtan 



X 

X 


Fill in the remaining columns and you’ll see how ea.sy 
it is. Since the American had the ice-cream, no one else 
had it so you can put x there. 

9. Non-Verbal Series 

In thc.se que.stions, you have to find out the right 
amswer figure to fit in place of the question mark in prob¬ 
lem figures. 

While studying the figures, keep the following in mind. 

(i) If the figure or part of the figures shows some 
movement it could be clockwise, anti-clockwise, right and 
left, up and down, in a zig-zag way or in a diagonal way. 



(«) Observe the pace of movement. It could be along 
^tbree points, four points, five points, sbe points or eight 
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points. 


Practice Tests 



or® 

0 ® 

® ® 

@ ® ® 

® @ ® 
® ■ ® 
® ® CD 


(Hi) Some figures also change direction or tilt while 
moving as shown bekw: 



L 




(iv) In certain figures a part is added or removed as 
shown below: 



(v) Some times the figure changes alternately; 




CZZJ <ZZI> 



('oncliision 

In fact, there is no reason to look at the tests of 
reasoning as a complicated confusing affair. They just 
need a little common sense. The only problem is speed. 
For that you need ample amount of practice. If you draw 
sketches for solving problems you can manage it faster. 
For example in solving problems concerned with direc¬ 
tions ea.st, west, north and south, the best way is U) draw 
the following sketch and 

N 


W 


E left < "> Ri|^l 


S 

sec how much time you save. Same is the case with 
dice and cube problems. Draw ail the possible sketches. 



In finding out the odd-man in non-verbal series or 
attempting questions to establish relationship, apply the 
method stated in non-verbal series section and you are 
bound to be right. 


VERBAL ANALOGIES 


TYPE I 
(Odd-man out) 

Find the odd-man out. Tick-mark the correct choice. 


1. (a) ink 

(b) pen 

(c) pencil 

(d) brush 

(e) chalk-stick 

2. (a) mother 

(b) sister 

(c) brother 

(d) aunt 

(e) daughter-in-law 

9 

3. (a) guitar 

(b) piano 

(c) harmonium 

(d) banjo 

(e) accordion 

4. (a) rink 

(b) arena 

(c) court 

(d) farm 

(e) stadium 

5. (a) conscience 

(h) morality 

(c) conduct 

(d) will-power 

(<;) weight 

(). (a) topple 

(h) tumble 

(c) slip 

(d) skip 

(c) fall 

7. (a) train 

(b) car 

(c) cart 

(d) truck 

8. (a) 14th November 

(b) 2nd October 

(c) 19th November 

(d) .30th January 

9. (a) nest 

(b) pen 

(c) den 

(d) manger 

10. (a) cooperative 

(h) coordinate 

(c) correlate 

(d) combat 

11. (a) fur 

(h) wool 

(c) cotton 

(d) beard 

(e) eye-brow 

12. (a) freeze 

(h) simmer 

(c) bake 

(d) boil 

(cO fry 

13. (a) milk 

(b) syrup 

(c) squash 

(d) tea 

(e) cake 

14. (a) Colgate 

(b) Forhan’s 

(c) Lux 

(d) Cibaca 

(c) Promise 

1.5. (a) .secretary 

(b) council 

(c) panel 

(d) cabinet 

(e) comrmttee 


ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1. (a) Ink Is a medium while others are instruments. 

2. (c) Ail the others are women relatives'. 

3. (a) It is the only instrument with strings, all the others 

have keys. 
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4. (4) All the others are connected with games. 

5. (e) It is a physical aspect. 

6. (d) All the others are ways of falling down. 

7. (c) All the others need fuel. 

8. (d) All the others are birthdays (Nehru, 

Gandhi/Shastri, Indira Gandhi and Dr Radhak- 
rishnan) 

9. (d) It is a feeding box All the others are places where 

the creature concerned stays. 

10. (d) In all the otherwordsW is used for‘together with’. 

11. (c) All the others have hair contents. 

12. (a) All the others need heat to be cooked. 

13. (e) All the others are used as drinks. 

14. (c) All the others are tooth-pastes. 

15. (a) All the others arc functioning bodies of certain 

members. 

TYPE II 

Tick-mark the most appropriate choice: 

1. ‘Shoe’ is to ‘Icathcr’as ‘brick’ is to: 

(a) building (b) stones 

(c) clay (d) fire 

2. ‘Crutches’ is to ‘walk’ as ‘spectacles’ is to: 

(a) lens (b) vision 

(c) sec (d) eyes 

3. ‘Office’ is to ‘executives’ as ‘home’ is to: 

(a) housewife (b) money 

(c) husband (d) scivanls 

4. ‘Gown’ is to ‘garment’ as ‘Bible’ is to: 

(a) religion (b) Christianity 

(c) bot)k (d) Jesus 

5. ‘Hair’ is to ‘bald’ as ‘vegetation’ is to: 

(a) green (b) land 

(c) irrigation (d) barren 

6. ‘Palaces’ are to ‘huts’ as ‘metropolitan’ is to: 

(a) hamlet (b) forests 

(c) poverty (d) sky-.scrapers 

7. ‘launcher’ is to ‘missiles’ as: 

(a) gun is to revolver 

(b) boat is to anchor 

(c) catapult is to stone 

(d) engine is to train 

8. ‘scholarship’ is to ‘brilliance’ as: 

(a) punishment is to indiscipline 

(b) race is to prize 

(c) salary Ls to employee 

(d) car is to driver 

9. ‘college’ is to ‘sturlent’ as: 

(a) man is to home 

(b) Greece is to Rome 

(c) State is to country 

(d) jail is to criminals 

. 10. ‘ring’ is to ‘engagement’ as: 

(a) handshake is to treaty 

(b) kick is to beat 

(c) anger is to insult 

(d) bangle is to wrist 

11. ‘hair’ is to ‘shampoo’ as: 

(a) face is to powder 


(b) button is to shirt 

(c) detergent is to soap 

(d) teeth is to toothpowder 

12. ‘suggestion’ is to ‘order’ as: 

(a) advise is to suggest 

(b) smile is to laugh 

(c) plan is to implement 

(d) atiger is to .shout 

13. ‘interview’ is to ‘.service’ as: 

(a) travel is to bus 

(b) examination is to degree 

(c) ticket is to travel 

(d) light is to darkness 

14. ‘wief’ is to ‘tears’ as: 

(a) tension is to blood pressure 

(b) laugh is to teeth 

(c) pain Ls to aspirin 

(d) injury is to first aid 

15. ‘Curve’ is to ‘accident’ as ‘dirt’ is to: 

(a) sweepers (b) roads 

(c) health (d) diseases 

ANSWERS 

1. (c) The relation is that of material and product. 

2. (c) One is an aid the other action. 

3. (a) One is place, the other its manager. 

4. (c) The relation is that of specific article and the 

category to which it belongs. 

5. (d) One is growth, the other place where growth has 

cea.sed. 

(). (a) The words have the highc.st and the lowest relation¬ 
ship. 

7. (f) One is used for throwing the other. 

8. (a) One is the result of the other. 

9. (d) The relationship shows the special place for the 

other. 

10. (a) It Is the token and ceremony relationship. 

11. (d) The relationship is that of the object and the agent 

to clcjui it. 

12. (b) One is mild, the other stronger form. 

13. (b) One is means to acquire the other. 

14. (a) The second is the oulamc of the first. 

15. (d) It is the cause and probability relationship. 

TYPE III 

(Word Relationship) 

Choose the pair/groiip of words that shows the same 
relationship as given at the top of every sel/pair/group. 

1. minute: hour 

(a) drop: ocean (b) people: crowd 

(c) cup: tea-set (d) paisa: rufx:c 

2. love: hatred 

(«) education: illiteracy (b) father : son 
(c) anger: violence (d) lazy: idle 

3. round: earth 

(a) thin: paper 

(b) height; mountain 

(c) transparent: glass 
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(c) chef: cooking 

(d) musician: instrument 


(d) cube: dice 

4. medicine: pills 
(a) spices: food 

(h) knowledge: b(x)ks 
(< ) watch; time 
(d) radio: sound 

5. number: mathematics 

(a) grammar; language 

(b) plants; zoology 

(c) notes: music 

(d) herbs: medicine 

6. Thgorc: Gcctanjali 

(a) Madam Curie : radium 
(h) Shakespeare; King Lear 

(c) Dickens : Oliver TVist 

(d) Nobel: dynamite 

7. prince: queen 

(a) princess: king 
(h) Stale: country 

(c) colt: mare 

(d) boat: ship 

8. ideas: brain 

(a) literature: author 

(b) clouds: txrean 

(c) money: bank 

(d) planets: earth 

9. glove: ball 

(a) shirt: coat 

(b) helmet: accident 

(c) s(Kks; feet 
(<y) coat; warmth 

10. warm: hot 

(a) sob: weep 

(b) cold: ice 

(c) laugh; cry 

(d) book: knowledge 

11. gum : stick 

(a) colour:box 

(b) cake; birthday 

(c) medicine: swallow 

(d) brush: paint 

12. work: fatigue 

(a) water:drink 

(b) poison: death 

(c) laziness: fall 

(d) love: hate 

13. journalism : newspaper 

(a) eurrency: economics 

(b) geology: land 

(c) money: bank 

(d) milk: butter 

14. mistake; practice 

(a) drought: rain 

(b) error: trial 

(c) anger: resentment 

(d) print: press 

15. secretary: shorthand 

(a) teacher: school 

(b) officer: department 


ANSWERS 


1. (d) The relation is that of smaller unit of calculation 

and the bigger one. 

2. (a) The words are opposites. 

3. (d) The relationship is that of the object and its shape. 

4. (b) The second is the container, the first contained. 

5. (c) The whole .system of the second word is based on 

the first. 

6. (a) The first got the ‘Nobel Prize’ for the second. 

7. (c) The relationship is that of the young male and his 

mother. 

8. (b) Ideas originate and rise from brain, clouds from 

(K:can. 

9. (h) The role of the first word is to save from the force 

of the second one. 

10. (a) The relatioaship Ls that of mild and strong action. 

11. (d) The relationship is that of the thing and its u.sc. 

12. (b) It is the cau.se and effect relationship. 

13. (e) The latter depends upon the former. 

14. (a) Lack of the .second causes the first. 

15. (c) The relationship is that of the person and e.ssenlial 

qualifications. 


TYPE IV 

l\v() words are given to the left of the sign :: and one 
word and a question mark on the right. Tick mark the 
appropriate choice for the missing word on the basis of 
the relationship of the words on the left. 


1. bold :shy::shabby:? 

(a) dirt (b) unclean 

(c) clean (d) appearance 

2. trees: pollution :: ? : malaria 

(a) doctor (b) death 

(c) quinine (d) fever 

3. angle : degree :: rainfall: ? 

(a) rain-gauge (b) centimetre 

(c) flood (d) monsoon 

4. conscience : wrong:: police : ? 

(a) discipline (b) enemy 

(c) hardship (d) crime 

5. cool: cold :: ? : laughter 

(a) smite (b) happiness 

(c) tears 

(d) wholc-heartedness 

6. Calcutta: Hooghly:: Rangoon: ? 

(a) Burma (b) harbour 

(c) Brahamputra (d) Bay of Bengal 

7. ointment: apply:: cigarette; ? 

(a) tobacco (b) .smoke 

(c) harmful (d) dgar 


8. Korea: Asia :: Alaska: ? 

(a) Europe (b) America 

(c) Australia (d)* Africa 

9. words: language:: ? : geometry 

(a) algebra (b) figures 
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(c) trigonometry (<0 line 

10. eyes: vision:: ?: blade 

ffl) axe (b) shave 

(c) cut (d) iron 

11. crime: police:: flood: ? 

(a) river (b) water 

(c) cn^eer (d) destruction 

12. height; climbers:: ? : astronauts 

(a) shuttle (b) space 

(c) courage (d) orbit 

13. Ace: Jack:: twenty; ? 

(a) nineteen (b) seventeen 

(c) eighteen (d) twenty one 

14. pesticide : crop :; ? : wound 

(a) antiseptic (b) bleeding 

(c) bandage (d) weapon 

Tlie first two words in the following questions have a 
definite relationship. Tick mark the right choice for the 
next set. 

15. hunger; food:: fatigue: ? 


(a) rest 

(b) exhaaslion 

(c) faint 

(d) vitamins 

16. axe : chopping:; gum : ? 


(a) chewing 

(b) teeth 

(c) letters 

(d) sticking 

17. dollar : currency:: pound: 

? 

(a) weight 

(b) England 

(c) Japan 

(d) France 

18. alas : sorrow:; ? : surprise 


(a) hello 

(b) all 

(c) wonder 

(d) ahoy 

19. head : brain :: grenade ; ? 


(fl) gun-powder 

(h) explode 

(c) hand 

(d) throw 

20. lane : road :: ? : city 


(fl) highway 

(b) stale 

(c) vehicles 

(d) village 


ANSWERS 


1. (c) The words have antonym relationship. 

2. (c) The relationship is of getting rid. 

3. (b) The relationship is of unit of measurement. 

4. (d) They are the checks on evils. 

5. (a) The relationship is based on ‘degree’ 

6. (d) They have the relationship of situation 

7. (b) It is the way the article Is used. 

8. (b) 9. (d) 10. (a) 11. (c) 

12. (b) 13. (b) 14. (a) 15. (a) 

16. (d) 17. (a) 18. (b) 19. (a) 

20. (d) 

TYPEV 

Choose the group of words that shows the same 
relationship as given at the top of every set: 

1. ink: pen: paper 

(a) watdi: dial: strap 

(b) colour: brush: canvas 

(c) farmer: plough: field 


(d) book: paper: words 

2. park: flowers: trees: gardener 

(a) auditorium: audience: screen: actors 
(h) body: face: nose: arms 

(c) platform: train; porters; engine 

(d) classroom; children: furniture: teacher 

3. hand: wrist: bangle 

(a) neck; head; collar 

(b) foot : ankle: anklet 

(c) fot)t: socks: toes 

(d) toe: foot: knee 

4. music: guitar : performer 
(a) trick: rope: acrobat 

(h) dance: tunc: instrument 

(c) food: recipe ; cook 

(d) patient: medicine : doctor 

5. studio: Bombay: stars 

(a) oranges: Nagpur: juice 

(b) ship : Madras: harbour 

(c) sunrise: Darjeeling: sherpas 

(d) Parliament House : Delhi: ministers 

6. mountain ; height: climber 

(a) river: length : water 

(b) land: farmer : crop 

(c) college: building; .student 

(d) sea: depth; diver 

7. mouth: teeth : chew 

(a) eyes: lashes: .see 

(b) head: brain : think 

(c) .skin: .sweat: touch 

(d) feet: dance: toe 

8. road : bus ; driver 

(fl) track ; train: passenger 
(/)) water : ship : diver 

(c) sky: aeroplane : pilot 

(d) paper: letters: reader 

9. gha/al: studio ; Begum Akhtar 

(a) wre.stling: arena ; Dara .Singh 

(b) crxket: runs; (Javaskar 

(t) dance : Bharat Natyam : Vijayanti Mala 

(d) poetry : English : Wordsworth 

10. tragedy: sadness : tears 

(a) music: emotion: tune 

(b) game: ground : match 

(c) comedy: humour: laughter 

(d) dance : rhythm : grace 

ANSWERS_ 

1. (b) 2. (d) 3. (b) 4. (a) 

5. (d) 6. (d) 7. (b) 8. (c) 

9. (a) 10. (c) 

TYPE VI 

Wliat is common in the following? Tick murk the 
most appropriate choice: 

1. .slap: hit: kick. 

(a) Each has one vowel only. 

(b) They arc the ways of striking a person. 
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(c) They are exercises. 

{(i) The terms are used in wrestling. 

2. cake : brick : bread. 

(fl) They have cubical sliapc. 

(h) 1’hcy have brown tops. 

(c) They arc very useful. 

(d) They are baked. 

3. Dr Zakir Hussain : Dr Rajcndra Prasad : Dr 
Radhakrishnan. 

(a) They were Presidents of India. 

(h) They were dtxjtors of philosophy and j^eat 
philosophers. 

(c) They performed wonders in medical science. 

(d) They got Nobel Prize. 

4. red : green : blue. 

(a) They are original colours. 

{b) They arc colours of rainbow. 

(c) They arc mixed ailours. 

(d) They do not allow light to pass through them. 

5. humidity: temperature : pressure. 

(a) The terms are connected with heat of the day. 
{b) The terms are used by geologists. 

(c) The terms arc related with weather forecast. 

(d) The terms are asswiated with meteorology. 

(). Aax ; cotton ; jute. 

(a) They grow in Bengal. 

(b) They provide fibre for making yarn. 

(c) They ai e used for making bags. 

(d) They are used for making shoes. 

7. rubber : resin : opium. 

(a) They arc obtained from lluids of trees and 
plants. 

(b) They arc sticky. 

(c) They arc smuggled. 

(d) They are as.sociatcd with narcotic drugs. 

H. flood : cyclone : earthquake. 

(r;) They take toll of many lives. 

(b) They move from one place to another. 

(c) They arc caused by low pressure. 

(d) They arc natural calamities. 

9. Knnark : Madurai: Khajuraho. 

(fl) They are famous for their temples. 

(h) They were totally destroyed by invaders. 

(c) They have some of the very famous forts. 

(d) They were capitals of Hindu kings in ancient 
times. 

10. mirror; water : glass. 

(a) They are transparent. 

(ft) They are colourless. 

(c) You can sec reflections in them. 

(d) They are useful items. 

11. blunder; bungle; jumble. 

(a) They are mistakes that cannot be remedied. 

(ft) The terms are used for unskilful handling. 

(c) The terms are connected with fury. 

(d) They mean sudden arrival. 

12. fraction : decimal; ratio. 

(a) They are part of a number. 

(ft) The terms are connected with equations. 


(c) The terms are connected with mathematics. 

(d) They show relationship between numbers. 

13. Bolivia: Uruguay; Ecuador. 

(fl) They are countries in South America. 

(ft) They are islands in the Pacific. 

(c) Equator passes through all these countries. 

(d) AU these countries want to change the form 
of their government. 

14. F. Dostoevsky: Leo Tolstoy; Boris Pasternak, 
(a) They are head of the State of Uzbekistan. 

(ft) They are Russian novelists. 

(c) They were Russian freecdom fighters. 

(d) They are Russian politicians. 

15. Homer: Surdas: Milton. 

(a) They are great religious figures. 

(ft) They were great saints. 

(c) They were singers as well as contemporaries. 

(d) They were blind poets. 


ANSWERS 


1. (ft) 

2. (d) 

3. (a) 

4. (ft) 

5. (d) 

6. (ft) 

7. (a) 

8. (d) 

y. (a) 

10. (c) 

11. (ft) 

12. (c) 

13. (a) 

14. (ft) 

15. (d) 



NUMBER 

& LETTER SERIES 


TYPE I 

Study the following series of letters and answer the 
questions that follow: 

ABCFEDUHILKJMNORQPSTUXWVYZ 

1. How many letters are not in their usual place in 
the alphabetic order? 

(a) 7 (ft) 12 

(c) 10 (d) 8 

2. How many sets of two or more letters have letters 
in the alphabetic order? 

(a) 5 (ft) 7 

(c) 6 (d) 4 

3. Which letter is exactly in the middle of H and P? 

(a) N (ft) O 

(c) M (d) R 

4. Some letters are sandwitched between wrong let¬ 
ters, i.e. the preceding letter (in the alphabetic order) is on 
the right and the next letter on the left. Write them down. 

(a) CIOU (ft) BHNT 

(c) EKOW GJPV 

5. Which letters occupy fifth position towards right 
and seventh position towards left of the fourteenth letter 
from the beginning? 

(a) HT (ft) SG 

(c) SH (d) QG 

Answer the questions given beiow on the basis of the 
given alphabet. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 

YZ 

6. Which letter is midway the two letters-one is 
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23rd from right side and the other is 14th from left side. 
ia) H (h) I 

(c) J (d) None of these 

7. Which letter follows the 12th letter from left and 
precedes 13th letter from right? 

(a) L (fe) M 

(c) N (d) None of these 

8. Which letter is three letters ahead of the letter, 
which precedes 3rd letter from left? 

(a) R (ft) S 

(c) T (d) None of these 

9. The letter which follows ‘G’ and precedes T is; 

(«) E (ft) F 

(c) J (d) None of these 

10. Which letter is 6th from the lltli letter from ‘C’? 
(a) S (ft) U 

(c) T (d) None of these 


Tick murk the right choice: 

11. cc - cedd - d - cc - cedd 
{a) d,c,d,c,c 

(c) d,c,c,d,d 

12. nn - mm - n - mm - n 
(a) in, m, n, n 

(c) m, n, n, m 

13. k - ninkl - nklm- 
(a) nml 

(c) Imm 

14. Im - n - o - qq - ss 
(a) mnor 

(c) mpor 

1.5. ab - c - a - beeb - 
(a) caba 
(c) cabb 


(ft) d, c,d,d,c 
(J) None of these 

(ft) m, n, n, n 
(d) None of lhe.se 

(ft) Imn 

(d) None of these 

(ft) mopr 

(d) None of these 

(ft) ebaa 

(d) None of these 


16. There is some relationship in the following series. 
You have to di.scovcr the same and fill in the gaps. 

(a) AZBYCX (ft) E. 

(c) I. (d) J. 

(cO H. 

17. There is some relationship in the following series. 
You have to discover the same and fill in the gaps. 

(a) BFIKL (ft) C---- 

(c) D---- (d) E---- 

(e) F---- 

In the following there are some missing letters. Tlie 
missing letters are given in the proper sequence as one of 
the alternatives among the five given under each ques¬ 
tion. Find the correct alternative in each question: 


18. b-y--by-b-yt 
(a) bgtbt 

(c) a t b b t 
(e) tbtbb 

19. - bb - c - bg - b - g' 
(a) cbgbc 

(c) egbeb 
(e) begeb 

20. d - n * - - lindm - n 
(a) ndmnm 
(c) dmnnm 


(ft) btbtb 
(d) ebbte 


(ft)gbebe 
(d) gbebb 


(e) n m n ro d 
21. q - s — s - qtsu 
(a) tuqtu 
(c) q t u t u 
(e ) utqtu 


(ft) ututq 
(d) tuutq 


Sets of letters in the following questions follow the 
same arrangement. You have to find out the missing let¬ 
ters: 

22. abab - b - beb - dededed - d. 

(a) abed (ft) acce 

(c) abdc (d) bede 

23. a - bbcdbbc - daced - abddaab -. 

(a) adcc (ft) ^cd 

(c) aded (d) aede 

24. ab - abebedb - d - decdedefdc -. 

(a) ceef (ft) lx;df 

(c) bede (d) bded 

25. baab - c - bebde - dc - dded. 

(a) abed (ft) bede 

(c) acbe (d) abcc 

Answer questions 26 to 28 on the basis of the letter 
series given below: 

KNKDADKNDKAADNDKNADNDN 

ADKNK 

26. Which letter has the highe.st frequency? 

(a) K (ft) N 

(c ) D (d) A 

27. How many Ks are there that are preceded by D 
and followed by N? 

(a) I (ft) 2 

(c) 3 (d) 4 

28. Which letter is exactly in the middle of 18th lelter 
from the last and 16th letter from the beginning? 

(a) A (ft) D 

(c) K (d) N 

Answer questions 29 and 30 on the basis of letter 
series given below: 

DACDBA DCCBDDCBDCBACABDA 
BCA D 

29. Which lelter has the .same letter on both the sides? 

ia) A (ft) B 

(c) C (d) D 

30. Which letter has the highest frequency? 

(a) A (ft) B 

(c) C (d) D 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (d) 2. (a) 3. (c) 4. (c) 

5. (ft) 

6. (ft) 14th letter from left is‘N‘and 23rd letter from right 

is ‘D’ and the letter midway the two is T. 

7. (ft) 

8. (d) ‘F’. The letter which precedes .3rd letter from left is 

‘B’ and the letter which is three letters ahead of‘B’ 
is‘F. 

9. (d) ‘H’. 

10. (c) lltli letter from ‘C’ Is ‘N’ and 6th letter from N is 


3. (c) 


4. (c) 


mdnmn 

mndmn 
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‘T’. 

It. (h) The scries is ccdcc, ddcd4 ccdcc, ddcdd. 

12. (c) The scries is nn/»i, mnvj, n/im, nvnn. 

13. (ft) The .series is k/mn,kl/Jin,klm/i. 

14. (ft) Thcscricsisinvjj, nf;o,/>qq,/s.s. 

15. (ft) The series is abf, efta, ahe, cba. 

16. (ft) VFUGT 

(c) RJQKP 

(d) QKPLO 

(e) S 1 R J O 

17. (ft) GJLM 

(c) HKMN 

(d) Il-NO 

(e) JMOP 

There is a difference of 4, 3, 2 and 1 letters between 
each letter of the series. 

18. (ft) 19. (c) 20. (d) 21. (a) 

22. (ft) Letters are in .sets of five. 

23. (d) Letters are in sets ofsix. Write‘abed’clockwise and 

follow the pattern. 

24. (a) Letters are in sets ofsix. 

25. (d) The sets are of five letters. 

26. (c) 27. (c) 28. (ft) 29. (c) 

30. (d) 

TY PE II 

Write words in the brackets that can be suffixed to tlie 
letters on the left and prefixed to those on the right to 
make two different words: 


1. 

man( 

)ncy. 

2. 

ma( 

^ )aKe. 

3. 

for( 

)cn. 

4. 

csti( 

)rial. 

5. 

prc( 

_)*'eal. 


Complete the following words that end with ‘age’ with 
the help of meaning given in brackets; 

6. - - -age (platform for performance) 

7. - - -age (to employ) 

8. - - -age (illusive appearanee in desert) 

9. - - -age (to destroy) 

It). - - -age (foul liquid material) 

11. - --age (avehicle) 

Form words beginning with ‘cap’ on the basis of the 
given clue: 

12. cap-(having the ability) 

13. cap - (a garment) 

14. cap-(a soluble container for a dose of 

medicine) 

15. cap - - • -* (a leader) 

16. cap-(a prisoner) 

In questions 17 to 21, some words are written in code, 
each number representing a letter, but nut In the same 
order. Decode the numbers and write the corresponding 
words against them. 

Words: DEAR, CARD, STAR, DRAB & REST 

17. 1234_ 

18. 4512_ 

19. 7436 _ 


20. 7534_ 

21. 8347 _ 

Follow the clues and frame words beginning with 
‘port*. 

22. Port_(A person who carries luggage) 

23. Port_(Position and duty of a minister). 

24. Port_(A small window on the side of a ship). 

25. Port_(The front projected portion of a build¬ 

ing)- 

26. Port_(A painted picture). 

Change the words given below into words that have 
been written under them. 

Change just one letter each times. 

Tlie set of letters during the change should make 
sensible words. 

27. DUST TAPE SKIT 


MIND MILD CHOP 

Of the following tick the one that does iu»t belong to 
the rest. 


28. (a) DHG 
(c) JNR 

(e) HLK 

29. (a) DHLK 
(c) CGKJ 
(e) HLPO 

30. (a) AEIJ 
(c) CGKL 
(c) EIMN 

31. (a) IMOR 
(c) KOST 
(e) HLPT 

32. (a) AEIMN 
(c) GKOSW 
(<?) EIMOR 

.33 .(a) AGMS 
(c) GDKN 
(e) DJPV 

.34 .(a) AlO 
(c) BJR 
(e) DLT 

35. (a) EMU 
(c) GOW 
(e) PVR 

36. (a) AJS 
(c) BJR 
(e) KJI 

37. (a) DINS 
(c) CJOX 
(e) MGNP 

Continue the series: 

38. ADB,EHF,IU, 


(ft) CGF 
(d) BFE 

(ft) LPTX 
(d) BFJI 

(ft) BFJK 
(d) NRVZ 

(ft) JNRS 
(d) MOUV 

(ft) BFJNO 
(d) CC.KOP 

(ft) BHNT 
(d) CIOU 

(ft) DMN 
(d) CKS 

(ft) FNV 
id) HPX 

(ft) ao 
(d) PDL 

(ft) AHOV 
(d) FKPU 
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39. XZY, UWV, RTS, 

40. CEA,HJF,MOK,. 

41. AZMN, BYLO, CXKP, 

42. DCFE, HGJI, LKNM,.. 

43. 138,161,185,210,. 

44. 1.25,2.35,3.45. 

45. V12,2/11,3/10,. 

46. BUFF, CTGO, DSHN,., 

47. ACF,EGJ,IKN. 

48. DFNT, TDFN, NTDF,... 

49. ZXVT, WUSQ, TRPN,. 

50. YZXW, UVST, QROP,.. 


ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1. age 
4. mate 
7. engage 
10. sewage 
13. cape 
16. captive 
19. drab 
22. porter 
25. portico 
27. DUST 
MUST 
MIST 
MINT 
MIND 


2. dam 
5. side 
8. mirage 
11. carriage 

14. capsule 
17. star 
20. dear 
23. portfolio 
26. portrait 
TAPE SKIT 
TALE SKIP 
MALE SHIP 
MILE CHIP 
MILD CHOP 


3. ward 
6. stage 
9. damage 
12. capable 
15. captain 
18. rest 
21. card 
24. port hole 


For answers of Q. 2H to 32, refer to the following arran¬ 
gement of alphabets. 


38. MPN. The letters follow aca)rding to 1st, 4lh and 2iid 
letters in the alphabet. The sets follow in the same 
order. 

39. OOP Starling from Z, the letters are in sets of three, 
following 24th, 26lh, and 2.5th letters. 

40. RTF Letters follow 3rd, 5lh,l.st then 8th, 10lh,6lh letter 
scries. 

41. DWJQ. The series has first, last and middle letters. 
Then 1st and 4th letters are the next ones and 3rd and 
2nd the preceding ones. 

42. PORQ. The set of four has 4th, 3rd, 6lh and 5th letters 
then the same scries continues with next four letters. 

43. 236. The series is 138 + 23 = 161 + 24 - 185 + 2.5.... 

44. 4.55. To each number 1.1 is added. 

45. 4/9. The number over the line increases and under the 
line decreases by ‘1’ 

46. ERIM. The first and the third letters are changed into 
the next letter and the second and fourth into the 
preceding one. 

47. MOR. The first and the second letter drop one letter in 
between and the second and the third two. The next set 
starts with the preceding letter of the last one. 

48. FNTD. The la.st letter bea)mcs the first letter. 

49. QOMK. The letters, acwrd'mg to their position in the 
alphabetic order, follow the .series, 26,24,22,20; 23,21, 
19,17; 20,18,16,14 and 17,15,13,11. 

50. MNKL. The series is 25,26,23,24; 21,22,19,20; 17,18, 
15,16 and 13,14,11,12. 


NUMERICAL ABILITY 


28. Except (c) all others are obtained by going down one 
row and then turnmg left once. 

29. Except (b) all others arc obtained by going down two 
rows and then turning left once. 

.30. Except (d) all others are obtained by going down two 
rows and then turning right once, starling from first 
row. 

31. Except (e) all others are obtained by going down two 
rows and then turning right once, starting from third 
line from top. 

32. Except (c) all others are obtained by going down four 
rows and then turning right. 

33. All are vertical columns from the top four rows except 
(c) from n. 

34. All are vertical columns from the top three rows except 
(b) from n. 

35. /^1 are vertical columns from the top three rows except 
(ft) from I. 

36. i^l are taken diagonally or vertically or horizontally 
except (d) from I. 

37. All are taken diagonally except («) from n from top four 


Number in the following questions follow a certain 
pattern. Your task is to supply the missing number. 

1. 2; 7; 9; 3; 8; 11; 4; 9; 13;_; 10; 15. 

2. 21; 32; 45; 60;_; 96; 117; 140. 

3. 80; 40; _; 44; 90; 48; 95; .52; 1(X); 56. 

4. 2; 20; 4;'10; 6;_; 8; 2.5; 10; 1.25; 12. 

5. 17; 18; 20; Z3;_; 32; 36. , 

6. 39; 42; 36; 45;_;48;30. 

7. 5; 4; 20; 6; 5; 30; 7; 6; 42;_; 7; 56. 

8. 118;_; 104; 97; 90; 83. 

9. 91; 92; 96; 10.5; 121;_. 

10. 24; 114; 26; 117; 28;_; 30; 123. 

11. "4; 52;_; 39; 12; 26; 16; 13; 20. 

12. 10; 13; 19; 31; 55;_. 

1.3. 2; 4; 3; 9; 4; 16; 5;_. 

14. 2; 6; 8; 5; 3; 7; 10; 9; 1; 5;_. 

15. 3; 12; 4; 7; 21; 3; 2; 24; 12; 6; 30;_. 

Numbers in the following series follow a certain ar¬ 
rangement. Your task is to find out the missing numbers 
in questions. 

16. 2,1,6,3,2,7,4,3,8,_,_. 

17. 5,10,17,26,37, .50, _. 

18. 2,2,4,12,60, _,_. 

19. 2,4,7,14,17,34,37,_, _. 

20.1/8,1/4,3/4,3,15,_, _. 

21. 4,8,16,20,40,44,_,_. 
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22. 2,5,15,18,54,57,_,_. 

23. 3,12,4,16,5,20,6,_,_. 

24. 15, .50,27,53,29,56,_, _. 

25. 473, 528, .585,644,_. 

Numbers in the following series follow a certain ar¬ 
rangement. Your task is to find out the right number in 
each series for the question-mark. 

26. 96; 92; 84; 72; ?; 36. 

27. 5; ?; 14; 4; 8; 12; 3; 7; 10; 2;6; 8. 

28. 0; 3; 8; 15; 24; 35; ? 

29. 2; 2; 4; 3; 12; 4; 48; 5; ?. 

30. 5; ?: 10; 14; 15; 21; 20; 28. 

31. 99; 81; 97; 82; ?; 83; 93; 84; 91; 85. 

31 31; 32; 35; 40; 47;?; 67. 

33. 81; 82; 80;?; 79; 84; 78; 85. 

34. 1;3;6;10;15;21;?;36;45. 

35. 1;1; 2; 6; 24; 120; 720;?. 


ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1. 5. Add numbers first and second to get the third one. 

2. 77. The arrangement is 7 x 3; 8 x 4; 9 x 5; 10 x 6; 

11 X 7... I 

3. 85. There are two serie.s, 80,85,90... and 40,44,48... 

4. 5. There are two scries, 2,4,6,8... and 20,10,5,2.5. 

5. 27. Numbers 1,2,3,4,5... arc added to the numbers of 

the scries by turns. 

6. 33. Numbers 3,6,9,12... are added and subtracted by 

turns. 

7. 8. The scries has .sets of three numbers, 4 x 5 = 20, 

5x6=30... 

8. 111. Number 7 is deducted from each number. 

9. 146. Squares of no. 1, 2,3 i.e. 1, 4,9,16... are added to 

numbers by turas. 

10. 120. There are two series, 24,26,28... and 114,117,120... 

11. 8. The scries arc formed by alternate occurrence of 

two scries, 4,8,12... and 52,39,26, (go on deduct¬ 
ing 13). 

12. 10.3. Go on adding 3,6,12,24,48 to numbers. 

13. 25. Each second number is the square of its preceding 

number. 

14. 6. Numbers arc in sets of five each, the last one 

joining the next set too and two numbers on right 
and left of the middle number are added to get it. 

15. 5. Make sets of three; multiply the first and the third 

number to get the number in the middle. 

16. (5,4). There are three scries 2,3,4,...; 1,2,3,...; 6,7,8,.. 

17. (6.5, 82). The figure to be added is increasing by two 
every time. 

18. (420,4620). Figures are being multiplied by prime num¬ 
bers taken in order. 

19. (74,77). Go on multiplying by 2 and adding 3. 

20. (90,630). Go on multiplying by 2,3,4,5,6 eta 

21. (88,92). Add 4 and then multiply by 2. Go on repeating 
this. 

22. (171,174). Add 3 and then multiply by 3. Go on repeat¬ 
ing this. 

13. (24,7). There is one scries of 3,4,5,6 etc and the other 
is 1116,20,24 etc i.e^ increasing by 4. 


24. 31, 59. There are two series 25,27,29... and 50,53,56... 

25. 705. It is 43 X 11,44 X 1145 X 13,46 X 14,47 x 15.... 

26. 56. Go on subtraaing 4,8,12,16... from numbers. 

27. 9. The numbers are m sets of three; 5,9 = 14; 4,8 = 

2 2 2 

28. 48. The sequence F—1; 2^—1; 3^—1... 

29. 240.2 X 2 = 4; 4 X 3 = 12; 12 X 4 = 48; 48 X 5 ■» 240. 

30. 7. There are two series, 5,10,15... and 7,14,21... 

31. 95. The sequence has two series arranged alternately 99, 

97.95.. . and 81,8183... 

32. 56. Go on adding 1,3,5,7... to numbers. 

33. 83. Go on adding 1, subtracting 2, adding 3, subtracting 

4.. . to numbers. 

34. 28. Go on adding 1,2,3,4,5... to numbers.' 

35. 5040. Multiply first number by 1, second by 1 third by 3 
and so on. 


ANALYTICAL REASONING 


CODING DE CODING 

1. If GARDEN is coded as FBQEDO, decode; 
OBHOSFQ 

2. If according to a certain code PAINTER is writ¬ 
ten as 3528617 which of the following is the right code for 
TANRPEI? 

(a) 6587312 (b) 6583721 

(c) 6587132 (d) 6583712 

(e) 6583724 

3. If PLANETS is 4823579, SNLEPAT would be: 

(a) 9385247 (b) 9384527 

(c) 9385472 (d) 9385427 

(e) 9385742 

If: 

nad lad zad means Children like fun. - 

/ad jad kad means We like icecreams. 

Jad tad nad means Children want icecreams. 

4. What is the code word for children? I 


(a) lad 
(c) zad 

What does ‘lad’ mean? 
(a) children 
(c) like 


(b) nad 
(d) tad 

(b) fun 
(d) icecreams 


If according to a certain code: 

‘hop mop sop dop’ means ‘Mohan is in Agra’. 

‘nop cop mop gop’ means ‘Mohan should come here’, 
‘rop zop dop cop’ means ‘Roshan is here today*. 

‘sop nop zop pop’ means ‘Roshan should visit Agra’. 

6. What is the code for Agra? 

7. What does‘rop’mean? 

8. Which word in the code means ‘come’? 

According to a certain code: 

‘I received a letter*, means ‘We saw an aircraft.’ 

‘John received one too’, means ‘The aircraft is blue.’ 
‘John loves long letters’, means ‘Captain saw blue flag-’ 
‘I like long one’, means ‘We believe (^e captain.’ 

9. What does the word ‘received’ in the code mean? 

(a) we (b) saw 


'c) aircraft 
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10. What word is coded as‘believe’? 

(o) I (ft) Hke 

(c) l<Mig (d) one 

11. >^at does John mean? 

(a) aircraft (ft) captain 

(c) bhie (d) is 

12. What will be the code for ‘The Captabi’? 

(a) long letter (ft) received one 

(c) loves long {a) long one 

If in a certain code: 
cat bat fat means ‘boys are hungr/. 
mat hat pat means ‘girls had cakes’, 
bat fat pat rat means ‘hungry boys ate cakes’ and 
cat pat sat means ‘cakes are cheap’, what are the code 
words fon 

13. boys 

14. girls 

15. cakes 

16. hungry 

17. If according to a certain code, JOHN is IPGO, 
decode: < 

RUHDJ 

Read the code carefully and decode the message given 
below: 

code: We arc coming 
Yg ctg eqokpi 

18. Message: fcpigt cjgcf 
If in a certain code 

CALCUTTA is ACCLTUAT, decode: 

19. RSNTGARA 

20. OBBMYA 

21. ANPGRU 

22. If in a certain code ‘CROSS’ is ‘ATMUO’, decode: 
PGRTCCR 

If in a certain code BOTHER is 013579, decode the 
following number: 

23. 35910 

24. In a certain code LUCK is KVBL, now decode 
the following: RJKWDS IVAJKFF 

25. If according to a certain code: 
CONGRATULATIONS is BPMHOBSVKBvSJNOR 

decode the message: 

GBOQX ODX XFZS 

If according to a certain code, LONDON is 
KPMENO, decode: 

26. LPRDNX 

27. AFQMHO 

28. If according to a certain code ‘ATONCE is 
AVOPDE’, decode the following message: 

DONE AT GATV AT ZOU DAP 
If according to a certain code: 

‘mar tar gar zar’ means ‘Can we start immediately’. 

‘har zar par dar’ means ‘No you start tomorrow’. 

‘dar sar kar tar’ means ‘Can you come here’. 

•yar par mar sar’ means ‘No we stay here*. 

29. What is the code for ‘sta/? 

(a) yar (ft) par 

(c) mar (d) sar 


30. What does‘dar’mean? 

(«) (ft) can 

(c) you (<^ start 

Messages on the right are coded on the left. Study the 
code and answer the questions that follow. 

‘Ducks c^ swim fast’ means ‘Train is carrying arms’. 
‘Swans will fly fast’ means ‘Arms are not good*. 
‘Tbrtoise will swim far’ means ‘Men are carrying food’ 
‘Ducks should fly far’ means ‘Food is not needed’. 

31. What does ‘swans’ stand for? 

(a) arms (ft) are 

(c) not (d) good 

32. What is the code for ‘food’? 

(o) tortoise (ft) far 

(c) ducks (d) fly 

33. The word ‘should’ in the code means: 

(a) not fft) food 

(c) needed (d) is 

34. What will be the code for ‘Men carrying arms’? 
(a) ducks swim fast 
(ft) tortoise swim fast 

(c) swans swim far 

(d) tortoise fly far 

The words PRIMARY and COUNTRY have been 
coded in five different ways. Your task is to match the 
parts that follow the same code: 


PRIMARY 
.35. PSINASY 
36. PQHMZQY 
.37. RPIMAYR 
.38. NPGKYPW 
39. NPJNBPW 


COUNTRY 
(c) OCUNTYR 
(ft) AMVOUPW 

(c) CNTNSQY 

(d) CPUOTSY 
(c) AMSLRPW 


In questions 40 to 44, the word ‘MOTHER’ has been 
coded in five different ways, the same codes have been 
given for the word ‘REASON’ but not in the same order. 
Your task is to match the right parts. 

MOTHER REASON 

40. NNUGFO (A) PEYUMP 

41. TOMREH (B) PCYQML 

42. KQRJCT (C) AERNOS 

43. NOWUX (D) SDBRPM 

44. KMRFCP (E) SGDWTT 

Words on the left are written in a certain code on the 
right. Find out the coded letter for letter in the box in each 
question: 


45. E 


I T O R 


(a) c 

(0 s 

46. R E 

(ft) m 

^b^ 

(c) b 

R D 

(d) w 

(e) t 

(a) m 

(f) b 

47. S T 

R I 1 

(c) w 

k] e 

id) 1 

(e) s 

(«) b 

(/)g 

48. S P 

(b) t 

R O 

Tc) a 

U 0 

id) c 

ie) m 

(«) c 

(Oa 

(ft) k 

(c) w 

id) b 

ie) d 
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49. P fAl 

N T 

R Y 



(a) n 

(b) d 

(c) b 

(d) h 

(e) c 

(/) X 





50. C A 

R B 

m] N 



(a) e 

(b) w 

(c) h 

(d) b 

(e) X 

(0 1 





51. S T 

R () 

N [g] 



(«) P 

(b) b 

(c) w 

(d) X 

(e) a 


(/) C 


ANSWERS 


I. PAINTER 

2. (a) 

3. (d) 

4. (b) 

5. (b) 

6. sop 

7. today 

8. gap 

9. (c) 

10. (/;) 

11. (c) 

12. (d) 

13. bat 

14. hat 

15. pat 

16. fat 




17. STICK. First, third and lil’lh... letters arc represented by 
the preceding letters, others by the letters that follow 
them in the alphabetic order. 

18. DANGER AHEAD 19. Srinagar 

20. Bombay 21. Nagpur 

Note: llie code is: 

CAIXUTTA ACCLTUAT 

123456 21436587 

22. RETREAT 

23. THROB 

24. SILVER JUBILEE 

The first, third, fifth letters are represented by the letter 
preceding and the 2nd, 4th, 6lh letters by the letters 
following them. 

25. HAPPY NEW YEAR 

The first letter in the ccxle precedes the letter in the 
mcs.s:ige, the sccotid in the next letter. The process 
repeats itself. 

26. MOSCOW 

27. BERLIN. The first letter is the preceding letter and the 
second, the next one. The same order continues. 

28. COME AS FAST AS YOU CAN. 

Vowels(a, c, i, oand u) do not change. Ev8ry consonant 
is the next consonant in the alphabetic order. 


29. 

(«) 

30. (c) 

31. (d) 

32. (b) 

33. 

(c) 

34. (b) 

35. (d) 

.36. (c) 

37. 

(«) 

.38. (e) 

39. (b) 

40. D 

41. 

C 

42. A 

43. E 

44. B 

45. (0 

41,. (d) 

47. (/) 

48. (a) 

49. 

(d) 

50. (b) 

51. (a) 



CLERICAL APTITUDE 


Which one of the following names is not similar to 
others? 

1. (a) Santosh Kumar Mohanta 
(6) Santosh Kumar Mohanta 

(c) Santosh Kumar Mahanta 

(d) Santosh Kumar Mohanta 

2. (a) Ravindcr Chand Jain 

(b) Ravindcr Chand Jain 


(c) Ravindra Chand Jain 

(d) Ravindcr Chand Jain 

3. (a) Kali Charan Shukla 

(b) Kali Charan Shakula 

(c) Kali Charan Shukla 

(d) Kali Charan Shukla 

4. (a) Romesb Chander Bhandari 

(b) Rame.sh Chander Bhandari 

(c) Ramesh Chander Bhandari 
(<0 Ramesh Chander Bhandari 

5. (a) Govind Ram Kapoor 

(b) Gobind Ram Kapoor 

(c) Gobind Ram Kapoor , 

(d) Ciobind Ram Kaptror ' 

Which of the two addresses in the questions given 
below are exactly similar? 

6. (a) Raj Kumar Jain 

47, Sector 5, Panchkula 

(b) Raj Kumar Jain 

47, Sector 6, Panchkula 

(c) Raj Kumar Jain 

46, Sector 6, Panchkula 

(d) Raj Kumar Jain 

47, Sector 6, Panchkula 

(e) Raja Kumar Jain 

46, Sector 5, Panchkula 

(f) Raj Kumar Jain 

48, Sector 6, Panchkula 

7. (a) Sunny Dewan 

316, Sector 22-A, Chandigarh 

(b) Sunny Dewan 

613, Sector 22-B, Chandigarh 

(c) Sunny Diwan 

316, Sector 22-A, Chandigarh 

(d) Sunny Dewan 

163, Sector 22-A, Chandigarh 

(e) Sunny Diwan 

316, Sector 22-A, Chandigarh 
(/) Sunny Diwan 

613, Sector 22-A, Chandigarh 

8. (a) Sagar Chand Gupta 

House No. 4125/20 

Punjabi Mohalia, Ambula Cantt 

(b) Sagar Chand Gupta 
House No. 4215/20 

Panjabi Mohalia, Ambala Cantt 

(c) Sagar Chander Gupta 
House No. 4512/a) 

Punjabi Mohalia, Ambala Cantt 

(d) Sagar Chand Gupta 
House No. 4125/20 

Panjabi Mohalia, Ambala Cantt 

(e) Sagar Chand Gupta 
House No. 4125/20 

Punjabi Mohalia, Ambala Cantt 

(f) Sagar Chander Gupta 
House No. 4152/20 

Punjabi Mohalia, Ambala Cantt 
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9. (a) Madhorai Scindia 

318, Safdarjang Enclave, New Delhi 

(b) MahadcvRao Scindia 

318, Safdarjang Enclave, New Delhi 

(c) Madhav Rao Scindia 

813, Safdarjung Enclave, New Delhi 

(d) Madhav Rao Scindia 

813, Safdarjung Enclave, New Delhi 

(e) Madhorai Scindia 

318, Safdarjung Enclave, New Delhi 
(/) Mahadeorai Scindia 

318, Safdarjang Enclave, New Delhi 

10. (a) Jivaji R. Mehta 

Sardar Patel Marg 
Ballard Estate, Bombay 

(b) Jivaji R. Mehta 
Sirdar Patel Marg 
Ballard Estate, Bombay 

(c) Jivajee R. Mehia 
Sardar Patel Marg 
Ballards Estate, Bombay 

(d) Jivajee R. Mehta 
Sirdai Patel Marg 
Ballard Estates, Bombay 

(e) Jivaji R. Mehta 
Sardar Patel Marg 
Ballard Estate, Bombay 

(/) Jivaje R. Mehta 
Sirdar Patel Marg 
Ballards Estate, Bombay 

11. (a) Ashok Kumar Ganguli 

318, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 

(b) Asok Kumar (Janguli 

318, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 

(c) A.shok Kumar fjangauli 

138, C.'hitlaranjun Avenue, Calcutta 

(d) Asok Kumar Gangauli 

138, Chitaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 

(e) Ashok Kumar Gangauli 

138, Chitaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 
(/) Asok Kumar Ganguli 

318, Chittaranjan Avenue, Caleutta. 

Which two in the following questions are exactly 
alike? 

12. (fl) Dr Pratap Rai Chowdhari, 

2/317, Rajendra Marg, 

Kirti Nagar. (Distt Cnctjia) 

(b) Dr Pratap Rai Chawdhari, 

2/317, Rajendra Marg, 

* Keerti Nagar. (Distt Chetna) 

(c) Dr Pratap Roy Chowdhari, 

2/317, Rajendra Marg, 

Keerti Nagar.'(Disstt Chetna) 

(d) Mr Pratap Rai Chowdhari, 

2/317, Rajendra Marg, 

Kirti Nagar. (Distt Chetna) 

(e) Dr Pratap Rai Chawdhari, 

2/317, Rajendra Marg, 

Keerti Nagar. (Distt Chetna) 


(/) Dr Pratap Rai Chaudhari, 

3/217,'Kirti Nagar, 

Rajendra Marg. (Distt Chetna) 

13. (a) Manmohan & Sons, 

Shop No. 5/326, Kabir Bazar, Jayanlipur. 

' (b) Man Mohan & Son.s 

Shop No. 5/326, Kabir Bazaar, Jayantipur. 

(c) Man Mohan & Son.s 

Shop No. 5/326, Kabcer Bazar, Jayantipur. 

(d) Man Mohan «& Sons, 

Shop No. 5/362, Kabir Bazaar, Jayanthipur. 

(e) Manmohan & Soas, 

Shop No. 5/326, Kabecr Bazar, Jayantipur. 
(/) Man Mohan & Sons, 

Shop No. 5/326, Kabir Bazaar, Jayantipur. 

14. (a) Dharam Singh Verma, 

3/17, Veer Ganj, Sunder Nagar. 

(b) Dharma Singh Verma, 

3/17, Vir Ganj, Sunder Nagar. 

(c) Dharma Singh Verma, 

3/17, Veer Ganj, Sunder Nagar. 

(d) Dharma Singh Varma, 

3/17, Veer Ganj, Sundar Nagar. 

(e) Dharam Singh Varma, 

3/17, Vir Ganj, Sundar Nagar. 

(/) Dharma Singh Varma, 

3/17, Veer Ganj, Sundar Nagar. 

15. (a) KAMLESH SUITINGS, 

SARIS FOR BRIDES, 

SALWAR KAMIZ ON 20% DISCOUNT 

(b) KAMLESH SUITINGS, 

SAREES FOR BRIDES, 

SALWAR OAMIZ ON 20% DISCOUNT 

(c) KAMLESH SUITINGS, 

.SARIS FOR BRIDES, 

SALWAR KAMIZ ON 20% DISCOUNT 

(d) KAMALESH SUITINGS, 

SAREES FOR BRIDES, 

SALVAR OAMIZ ON 20% DISCOUNT 

(e) KAMLESH SUITINGS, 

SAREES FOR BRIDES, 

SALWAR OAMIZ ON 20% DISCOUNT 
(/) KAMALESH SUITINGS, 

SAREES FOR BRIDES, 

SALWAR OAMIZ ON 20% DISCOUNT 

Given below are roll numbers of 60 candidates 
registered at different centres for an examination. 'Fhc 
first two digits from the left stand for the Central code 
and the next four for the serial number of the candidate 
registered at the centre. Now study the given sample of 
roll numbers and answer the questions from 16 to 22 
based on this .sample. 

200030 200050 200330 252240 252.592 

257721 257790 265201 208209 200870 

201010 201391 210971 261402 .3.59603 

218130 219119 268417 381371 380425 

391907 2553.54 276308 214509 200315 

231394 284806 284751 .391572 28.5310 

391017 .387431 269672 276064 231091 
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2^440 241830 256540 257030 259670 

imn 261416 263095 267343 290380 

263020 293146 297521 299562 327014 

333185 338045 346084 370685 377380 

3'M312 394185 394276 395973 269991 

16. How many cenlrcs arc represented in this 
sample? 

{ft) 16 (/)) 18 (c) 19 {d) 21 

17. Irrespective of the centres, how many serial num¬ 
bers arc above 10(K) in this sample? 

(a) 40 (6) 50 (c) 42 {d) 52 

18. Mow many centres arc there with single candidate 
enrolment? 

(a) 5 (h) 4 (c) 3 (d) I 

19. How many centres arc there with two candidates 

each? 

(a) 2 (6) 3 (f) 4 (d) 5 

20. Which centre has the smalle.st serial number? 

(a) 32 (6) 39 (c) .37 (J) 20 

21. Which centre has four candidates? 

(a) 26 (b) 27 (r) 29 (d) 39 

22. Which centre has the highest enrolment? 

(a) 39 (/)) 20 (c) 26 (d) 25 


ANSWERS 


1. (c) 

2. (c) 

3. (b) 

4. (a) 

5. («) 

6. {b)SL{d) 

1. (c) & (c) 

8. («) & (c) 

9. (c) & {d) 

10. {a) & (<’) 

11. {h)&(S) 

12. {b) & (e) 

13. (6) & (/) 

14. {d) & (0 

15. (6)&(e) 

16 {a) 

17. (6) 

18. (b) 

19. (c) 

22. (r) 

20. {d) 

21. (c) 


NON-VERBAL OR ABSTRACT REASONINfJ ABILITY 


MATCHING FIGURES 

Each ilgure in questions given below has its counter¬ 
part in A,B, C, D and E which, if added to the figure in the 
question, will form a square. Your task Is to match the 
right parts. 



4. 



The figures given in questions 6 tq 10 have certain 
similarities witli the figures given in A, B, (^, D and E. 
Your tusk is to matcdi the right parts. 





9. 




10 . 



Match the right parts: 

12 . 



A 




13. 



C 



J 
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Matcii the right parts: 

16. |l) 


■>(© 


n 

i C □ 
u 


. 4 

4 

0 


V 

oc 

/<s>\ 

(o oj 



(o oyO) 


Study the signs given below and find out which figure 
from A, K, C, U and E represents the sets given in ques- 
tions 26 to 30. 


Each figure in questions 21 to 25 has some common 
properties with one of the figures in the “Matching 
Kigui*es". Match the right choice. 


QUESTION FIGURES 


matching FIGURES 


rlvar j | maunUrin l»li« 

cltir [□ ttote □ 


26. Punj.ib, Ravi, Sutlej. 

27. Jamiina, Delhi, Agra. 

28. Raj.'isthan, Chambal, M.P. 

29. Hyderabad, Kanchanjangha, Kerala. 

30. Kashmir, Mansarovar, Srinagar. 


□ A 




/AVAN 

A 


Each arrow depicts a human posture, the arrow head 
(A) showing the head. Match the riglit choice of figures 
with questions. 

31. standing : lying: silling. 

32. bending ; standing on head ; reclining 
3.3. sitting; reclining : bending 

.34. standing on head : bending ; standing 
3.S. reclining : lying : silting 




. -1 i 
c 1 -1 T 

o t —* 

E -J -d 

F -J *d 
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ANSWERS 



6. H. Hall'the figure is interlocked with the main figure. 

7. C. The .same figure overlap over each other. 

8. D. The other figure has one side less. 

9. B. The number of small lines outside the figure is 

double as eompared to the lines iaside. 

It). A. Lines outside the figure are one more in number as 
compared to the lines that crt)ss each other inside the 
figure. 

11. B. ()ne figure has one side less. 

12. D. Figures have the .same shape. 

r.l. E. The arrangement follows the same pattern. 

14. A. .Same type of figures are inside one another. 

15. C. Same ly[XJ of figure with smaller sides is inside the 

bigger one. 

10 to 20. The arrangement dcixinds upon the number of 
extra sides and less number of side.s as compared 
to the major figure. 

It). D 17. C 18. A 19. E 

20. B 

21. D. 'I'hc circle, in each (rf the quarter parts, has half 

squares while the squinc has scini-circlcs. 

22. C. Tlic four sided figures and circles arc reversed. 

23. E. Both figures have six sides with a double line. 

24. B. Both have the same pattern. 

25. A. Both have three paits with a small figure inside. 

2<). C 27. E 28. B 29. A 

.30. D 31. D .32. B 33. E 

34. C 35. A 


ODD-MAN OUT 


Find the udd-iuan out: 


'■ © 0 ® 0 ® 

A ■ Co f 

n a ij0 o 


■ CD E 


H R R 


B CO E 


a <j o q, a 


• Co E 


8 CD E 


ANSWERS 


1. D. Lines are in wrong direction. 

2. E. Figures at the ends arc wrong. 

3. F. Figures at diagonal ends should be the same. 

4. B. The number of arcs and knobs should be the same. 

5. F. livo lines near the circle are in wrong direction. 

6. E. Circle should point towards triangle and line in the 

square should be towards the + side. 

7. C. The slanting lines are in opposite direction. 

8. B. One tooth is lacking and Imc is on the other side. 

9. D. All features should have differqpt forms. Here lace 

and cap, both are parallel lines. 

10. C. Pattern of lines is wrong. 
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Argumentative Questions on Social 
and Economic Problems 


New llireats to India’s Security 


Q. The U.S.4.’s new 20-biiiion 
dollar arms deal with Saudi Arabia, 
the biggest such transaction in his¬ 
tory, is not only a threat to peace and 
stability in the Middle East but also 
poses a major threat to India’s 
security. Give reasons For and 
Af>ainst this view. 

Ans. Sales of massive quantities 
oj weapons by any country to another, 
especially in a volatile region such as 
West Asia, is a grave threat to peace at 
all times, hut it is particularly 
dangerous at the present juncture 
which is full of explosive possibilities, 
rite wide world, including the major 
iiouhlc-spots, have had only a short 
lespite since the end of the Cold War a 
notable feature of which was the furtive 
preparations for a major anned con¬ 
flict even while there were talk of peace. 
The “cloak and dagger policy" had dis¬ 
astrous po.ssibilities. Vic massive anus 
contracts entered into by the Big 
Powers carried the seeds of war. Viere 
was a full-scale competition in buying 
weapons. Vie US. decision to supply 
massive quantities of a variety of 
weapons to Saudi Arabia is hound to 
Han the suicidal amis race all over 
again. It poses a threat to India too. 

Arguments For the View 

1. So important is the continuing 
prosperity of the arms induslty to the 
U.S. and other major weapon 
manufacturers that the authorities 
are always prepared to feed a dis¬ 
astrous race and thus play with the 
lives of millions of people in the Third 
World. The arms industry seems to 
pull the strings and control 
governmental decisions, regardless of 
the consequences. 

2. The US administration must 


j be aware of the terrible consequences 
and repercussions of their weapons 
deal; one such deal inevitably leads to 
others, thus creating a vicious circle. 
Israel has been assured further sup¬ 
plies of F-15s and other equipment. 
The possibility of a good part of these 
deadly weapons Finding their way 
from Saudi Arabia to Islamabad to 
be used against India cannot be ruled 
out. 

3. India pursues a policy of 
peace and goes all out to create an 
atmosphere of amity so as to avert the 
possibilities of a conflict but it cannot 
afford to ignore the flow of massive 
quantities of weapons into neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Such deals pose a 
direct threat to our defence and 
security, and v/ill compel India to 
divert a part of her precious resour¬ 
ces from development purpo.ses to 
the purchase of armaments. 

4. Already, Israel, a major US 
protege, has asked for matching sup¬ 
plies of weapons from Washington to 
counter the bloated arsenal of the 
Arabs. Other arms manufacturers in 
various parts of the world, including 
Europe, the Soviet Union and China, 
arc waiting in the vnngs to sign arms 
contracts. Thus the stage has been set 
for another world war even while the 
Super Powers recently reached 
agreements for avoiding all conflicts 
in various parts of the world. Massive 
sales of weapons virtually undo all 
peace efforts. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Although India does not oc¬ 
cupy the same important position in 
the Soviet Union’s global military 
strategy as it did before during the 
Cold War years, the Indo-Soviet 
Friendship Tlrcaty, 1971, still stands. 
The Soviet Union may therefore be 


relied upon to come to our rescue if 
this country is attacked by Pakistan or 
any other country. The .specific un¬ 
derstanding has not been abrogated. 

2. The US military transactions 
and other diplomatic moves are not 
designed against India even indirect¬ 
ly. These moves on the international 
chess-board are a part of the 
manoeuvres against Iraq, a sworn 
enemy of Wa.shington. India does not 
come into the picture at all. There is 
no reason for India to get panicky 
and to join the arms race. 

3. In this connection, it is just as 
well that the National Front Govern¬ 
ment has decided to set up a National 
Security Council. A national consen¬ 
sus is to be sought on all security and 
.strategic issues. Our Prime Ministers 
are capable of handling defence and 
security matters quite well. Some in¬ 
stances are: our cordial relations with 
most Middle East nations; the 
Bangladesh war, the merger of Sik¬ 
kim, the nuclear issue, the improve¬ 
ment in relations with the U.S.A. and 
normalisation of relations with China. 
Our forces are well equipped to meet 
all contingencies. 


Re-born U.N.-World’s Only Hope 


Q. “The new, invigorated Unit¬ 
ed Nations, currently more efTective 
than ever before, is the world’s only 
hope of peace in a contllct-pronc, 
sorely troubled world.” Give argu¬ 
ments For and Against this view in the 
context of the latest developments. 

Ans. During the long years of 
frustration-a direct sequel to the in¬ 
famous Cold War-the United Nations 
proved to be a dismal failure in resolv¬ 
ing international disputes and main¬ 
taining peace in the trouble-spots. No 
wonder, peace-loving people lost con- 
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fidence in the world organisation, espe¬ 
cially because its functioning was 
dominated by the Big Powers and the 
majority of its members found that 
their voice remained unheard and their 
grievances remained unredressed. 
Since 1988, however, the U.N. has 
emerged as a successful organisation. 
On current showing, this giant body 
seems to he the best hope of humanity 
for avoiding war and maintaining 
peace. Many people, however, fear that, 
as in the past, the UN would be 
dominated by one or both the Super 
Powers. History would then repeat it¬ 
self and the U.N. would again become 
a mere debating society without teeth. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The prospects of the United 
Nations becoming really effective and 
fulfilling its basic aims of maintaining 
peace are now much greater because 
the Cold War has been officially 
declared dead. The Giant Powers- 
the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union-are 
acting in unison and in full coopera¬ 
tion in most international matters. 
Thus the basic causes that led to the 
UN’s failure arc virtually gone and 
the stage has been set for a new 
decade of peace. 

2. The American perception of 
the world organisation has changed 
dramatically because of the transfor¬ 
mation in the general official and 
public approach. The US Govern¬ 
ment now realises that the UN can 
prove very effective in resolving 
regional disputes also. The UN suc¬ 
cesses in resolving the pointless Iraq- 
Iran War (1980-88), bringing the 
Afghanistan conflict to an end and 
settling several other issues without 
acrimonious debates, has been happi¬ 
ly noted by everyone. 

3. The latest success of the UN, 
which has invigorated it and put a 
new life into the virtually non¬ 
functioning body, is the prompt ac¬ 
tion taken by it in regard to the Gulf 
crisis caused by the blatant Iraqi in¬ 
vasion of tiny Kuwait. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The recent successes of the 
UN arc due solely to the fact that the 


interests of the Super Powers, the US 
and the USSR, coincide. Both of 
them, like other Western and Eastern 
countries, with very few exceptions, 
were on the same .side of the fence. So 
the UN Council decisions were unan¬ 
imous and prompt. Such cordiality, 
accord and identity of interests may 
not come about on every issue. 

2. The UN action so far taken is 
only by the Security Council where 
the “Big Five” are in command, as 
usual. In the General Assembly the 
majority comprises the Third World 
which is mostly ho.stilc to the US 
whose blatant show of might in the 
Middle East, on the seas and in the 
air, has led to several complications. 

3. At the moment, Mr Gor¬ 
bachov and the Soviet Union are in 
domestic distress. The Soviet Union 
is in no position (because of its inter¬ 
nal di.scords and economic crises) to 
assert itself against the mighty U.S. 
when there is total disagreement. 
Moreover, the Council which was 
constituted nearly four decades ago, 
docs not truly reflect the realities of 
today. A new factor-strong Germany 
now reunited-is out of the picture. 
Nor is mighty Japan given its due 
place in international counsels. 


“Exit” of Socialism 


Q. The S(»viet Union has repor¬ 
tedly decided to drop the word 
“Socialist” from its name; this word 
has apparently become unpopular in 
the Eastern Bloc where most mem¬ 
bers have turned against the 
Socialist-Communist doctrine as it 
was practised by Moscow. Give 
reasons For and Against this disap¬ 
proval of the concept and practice of 
Socialism. 

Ans. Time was when the entire 
theory and practice of Socialism was 
quite popular, except in the highly 
prosperous capitalist world, especially 
the USA, West Germany, Britain, 
France and Japan. In these countries, 
concentration of the means of produc¬ 
tion and ownership in a few hands and 
the consequential exploitation of the 
labour class was accepted as in¬ 



evitable. Then came the mass awaken¬ 
ing and revolution in the Soviet Union, 
followed soon by the other members of 
the Communist bloc, where the people 
became the real rulers and economic 
justice was assured. The latest trend of 
disowning socialism and communism, 
together with the adoption of the 
doctrine of free enterprise, private 
ownership of land and rebuffs to 
central control, are reactions to the ex¬ 
cesses in socialist and communist 
countries. 

Arguments For the Vlew^ 

1. Excessive central control, 
authoritarian and dictatorial policies, 
the prolonged denial of free expres¬ 
sion of views and of individual rights 
enjoyed by the people in democratic 
countries around the world were 
bound to have their repercussions in 
the Slates of the Eastern Bloc where 
there was rigid control and all the 
strings were pulled by a set of leaders 
at the top. 

2. Many of the unhealthy, unjust 
practices of the West had crept into 
the socialist and communist world, 
causing much disillusionment and 
frustration. With the passage of lime 
the realisation grew that the people 
living in democratic countries were 
happier, better off socially, politically 
and economically. Why then should 
the masses in socialust and communist 
countries suffer continuously? That 
was the question being repeatedly 
asked. 

3. There was also the increasing 
corruption at the top. Reports spread 
(and they were not all baseless) of top 
communists, party bosses and leading 
members of the bureaucracy leading 
lives of luxury with the latest models 
of cars, all western-type conveniences 
of life, sizable private property and 
farms, sprawling mansions and bulg¬ 
ing pockets of rulers who claimed to 
govern in the name of the masses. All 
this time the people generally were 
deprived of many conveniences of 
life. The resentment against the im¬ 
plicit injustice and disregard of the 
people’s genuine interests became a 
scandalous phenomenon. 

4. Socialism abolishes competi- 
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I tion and establishes a huge State 
monopoly which tends to become a 
tyranny. Free competition is the real 
i freedom in industrial matters; it is the 
I only guarantee to the consumer that 
he would get what he wants and for 
which he is willing to pay in cash. 

Arguments Against the View 

1 . The attractions of capitalism 
as practised in the USA and West 
(iermany arc superficial. Disillusion¬ 
ment sets in before long and the c.\- 
ploited, deprived classes rise in 
protest. The time is gone when such 
protests can be ignored year after 
year. The doctrine of social and 
economic justice, of housing facilities 
for everyone, free education and 
equality all round are certainly attrac¬ 
tive to the ma.sses. 

2. Modified socialism under 
which there is no confiscation as such 
but compensation is paid for goods 
and property taken over by the State 
from rich people docs have its ap¬ 
peal. ft is significant that China, with 
its huge population, still sticks to 
socialism and has been able to ward 
off capitalistic and democratic trdnds 
which the Beijing leaders condemn as 
reactionary acts by renegades and 
violations of all that the Communist 
ideology stands for. 

3. It is under the socialist system 
that work is made obligatory for all; 
besides the quantum of work is 
reduced to the minimum for all. 
There is equitable distribution all 
round and glaring disparities are 
redressed. The worker, guaranteed 
the ba.sic necc.ssaries, gets the leisure 
he relishes. 


Students & National Regeneration 


Q. ‘*Top Indian educationists 
have drawn up a scheme to sus|)end 
teacliing and other activities in col¬ 
leges for a year to facilitate “mass 
action" for national regeneration." 
Give arguments For and Against this 
scheme. 

Ans. The country suffers from 
many drawbacks and it is felt that stu¬ 
dents can fill the gap by devoting a 


whole year to activities for national 
resurgence. Illiteracy stalks the land; 
women arc denied even basic rights; 
there is abysmal poverty and destitu¬ 
tion. There are health problems galore 
and the masses are steeped in ig¬ 
norance. Some revolutionary .scheme 
is urgently needed to ensure all-round 
national resurgence. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The situation in the country 
has deteriorated fast and radical 
steps arc called for to reinvigoratc the 
dying soul of India. Mass action is 
needed; the involvement of the vast 
body of students is essential for a non- 
official national campaign. 

2. A new India would be born 
and there would be a revolutionary 
tran.sformation when there is a mas¬ 
sive nation-wide drive. Some 2(X) to 
300 million people w'ould be made 
literate in one year by the “social 
brigade” comprising students, 
teachers, principals, vice-chancel¬ 
lors, ofllce workers in universities, 
retired army and civil personnel and 
members of voluntary agencies who 
are proposed to be involved and 
motivated to work in major field.s. 

3. Official health, literacy and 
other constructive campaigns have 
brought little gain. The crorcs of 
rupees spent on them have virtually 
gone down the drain. Tire new 
scheme would inculcate self-esteem 
and a sense of purpose. 

4. The support of all political 
parties will be sought so as to avoid 
giving the scheme a partisan colour. 
The expectation of the spoasors, in¬ 
cluding Dr PN. Haksar and Dr Mal¬ 
colm Adiseshiah, is that the 
movement will have the same exten¬ 
sive support as the call for a national 
drive made by Mahatma Gandhi, and 
later Mr Jayaprakash Narayan, had 
for non-cooperation, civil dis¬ 
obedience and a silent revolution. 

5. Preliminary studies done by 
the core group of organisers indicate 
that 40 lakh college and university 
students and teachers would be avail¬ 
able if the mass action proj)osal goes 
through. Another 10 lakh educated 


functionaries of colleges arid educa¬ 
tional administration would also be 
available. If pre-degree colleges and 
“plus 2” students are drawn into the 
programme, there would be another 
50 lakh volunteers. Together, it would 
be a formidable force. 

Arguments Against the proposal 

1. Past experience of such am¬ 
bitious schemes has been far from en- 
couraging. The students suffer 
irreparable loss of studies because of 
the year-long interruption during 
which they forget what they have 
learnt. 

2. During the civil disobedience 
movement and “J.P.” revolutionary 
campaign, the students suffered 
grievously and they could not resume 
their studies when the largely abor¬ 
tive movements were ultimately 
called off. Moreover, young men 
often turn violent and create law and 
order problems. 

3. Students and others who par¬ 
ticipate in such social service would 
demand diplomas and degrees 
without passing any examination; in 
fact, examinations would have to be 
written off as a pointless exercise 
amidst such diversions and pre-oc¬ 
cupations. Awards of degrees to such 
volunteers would make a mockery of 
the education system. 

4. Members of such social scr- 
vice brigades would naturally 
demand remunerative employment 
after the one-year period of national 
service is over. The Government 
would find it almost impossible to 
create lakhs of jobs for such ill- 
trained, ill-qualined youth. 

5. It is not neccs.sary to arrange a 
year off for young boys and girls to get 
to know India. A month’s tour of all 
important centres and also the 
countryside would be enough. TV 
and Radio are already acquainting 
viewers with the life and people of 
various regions. Besides, there are 
several youth organisations which can 
be utilised for constructive activity. 
At present most of these bodies exist 
only on paper. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


"Credulity is the man’s weak¬ 
ness but the child’s strength." 

-Charles Lamb 

Credulity in children symbolises 
innocence and purity of mind 
whereas its presence in men con¬ 
demns them for their immaturity 
and nicnl.d imbalances. Children by 
nature are credulous and given to 
believe in myths and fantasies be¬ 
cause their belief is skin-deep and 
thus a source of their excitement 
and exultation. Among men, the ten¬ 
dency to swallow all heresy or 
rumour us authentic and articulate 
i^ a sign id their intellectual 
t>.inkruptcy and a lack of rational be- 
huMour. Too much of readiness to 
be taken in by any gossip or make- 
believe renders them vulnerable to 
dcccjXion and despair. Like a noose 
round their necks, they are a butt of 
every clever guy's game of double- 
talk and double-dealing. In the all- 
pervasive atmosphere of corruption 
and corrosion oi values and ‘no¬ 
holds barred’ for sclf-aggrandisc- 
ment, credulity among men has 
become a powerful instrument of 
self-(iroa;olion at the hands of un¬ 
scrupulous and inscrutable charac- 
tcis. In (act by playing foul with a 
chilli s credulity, one demeans and 
dcba.scs oneself but by playing the 
..anie trick Aiih men’s credulity, one 
I iiwpcN to derive .sadistic pleasure. 

^ "It Is the vrrlce of our desire 
I which huiints our dreams." 

I -Robert Bridges 

i dcsir .1 determines our mode 

) oi tcflcctron, which in turn dictates 
our actions from cradle to the grave. 
Human desire is the most vociferous 
instinct and ihcieforc it i.s an in¬ 
alienable part of our earthy exist¬ 
ence. Whatever be our state of mind 
and .social status, desires keep on 
multiplying and this ferocious fact 
of life makes us restive both in fair 
and in foul weather. Most of the 
time we remain attuned to the voice 


of our desires and refuse to listen to 
the music of silence heard only in 
.sanity and in the state of content¬ 
ment. Human dreams arc but an in¬ 
tangible manifestation of our past, 
present and future desires. If we suf¬ 
fer from sleeplessness, it is due to 
the frequent haunt of our desires 
which shape and sharpen our 
dreams. Unfulfilled desires not only 
render the fountain of life sad and 
sordid but also keep us on our toes 
and make us burn with envy and 
anxiety. No doubt, desire is at the 
root of all human passion-cum-pur- 
suit for noble as well as ignoble 
deeds and more nefarious is the 
desire, darker is the dream. Human 
desires if allowed to breed uncheck¬ 
ed, can cause irreparable damage to 
our psyche and sub-conscious mind 
because desires and dreams are in¬ 
separable from each other. 

"Nothing hinders a cure so 
much as frequent change of 
medicine." 

-Seneca 

Changing the horse or the boat 
mid-stream is like changing the 
medicine under the stress of cir¬ 
cumstances or in the face of some 
imaginary danger dangling its ugly 
head before us. Both for physical as 
well as spiritual health, nothing 
works as effectively as one’s firm 
faith in oneself and also in the 
preceptor or the healer. More than 
anything else in the world, it is the 
trust coupled with patience that 
heals our wounds and sweatens the 
venom of life that we are ad¬ 
ministered by tameless time and 
macabre milieu every now and then. 

If in desperation, we resort to chang¬ 
ing the physician as well as his 
prescription too frequently and too 
.soon, we are bound to suffer, not 
only physical ruin but also spiritual 
sterility. Slow and steady administra¬ 
tion of medicine into the ailing body 
is a time-tested panacea, the 


veracity of which is nearly beyond 
any doubt. On the other hand, quick 
and frequent change of potion may 
lift our drooping spirits for some¬ 
time only to make us bear its after 
effects later on. The remedy of life’s 
many ills and irritations lies in our 
dormant strength to carry on the 
burden that falls on our shoulders 
and thus acquit ourselves as trust¬ 
worthy and self-reliant human 
beings. 

"Small opportunities are often 
the beginning of great enterprises." 

Demosthenes 

It is an old saying that ‘great 
heights arc not achieved in a single 
flight’ nor are great achievements ac¬ 
complished in a single day. If one is 
to gauge the glory and glamour of 
life, it should be done by adding 
small strides and meticulous 
measures that led to great 
enterprises and exceptional excellen¬ 
ces. While looking up towards sky 
for inspiration and ultimate access 
to it, we should never lose sight of 
the fact that getting to the top is 
feasible only if we ascend upwards 
step-by-step and not by leaping up 
in a single stroke. It is not given to 
ordinary men and women to pluck 
the stars as easily as one may find 
that happening in poetry or love- 
making. Realities of life as we con¬ 
front them, are harsh and 
heart-rending but it is due to man’s 
stamina and strength that he has 
conquered the invincible Mount 
Everest and also set his foot on the 
surface of the Moon. Man started 
his career on this planet as a pygmy 
but slowly, steadily and surely he 
overcame the teething troubles of 
his earliest endeavours and with 
every move, he marched forward to 
reach the summit of success that 
fully illustrates the truth of the 
saying that "small opportunities arc 
often the beginning of great 
enterprises". 
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TEST OF REASONING-I 


Find out the missing numbers in the series given 
below: 

1. 1;2;3;1;4;9;...;8;27. 

2. 81; 9; 64; 8; 49; 7;.... 

3. 37; 41; 49;...; 77; 97. 

4. 4; 9; 19; 39;...; 159. 

5. 1; 4; 5; 9; 14;...; 37. 

6. 113; 228; 115; 336;...; 384; 203. 

7. 3; 6; 6; 12;...; 18; 12; 24; 15; 30. 

8. 23; 26; 27; 29; 31; 32; 35;...; 39. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow the same urran- 
jement. Your task is to find out the missing numbers: 





1 2 




1 

B 

_1 




73 


9 

? 

8 


B9 





1? 


[r: 

45 

3 


J7 



Numbers in questions 13 to 16 have been arranged 
ccording to a definite pattern. You liave to find out the 
Hissing numbers: 


13. 3 

4 

7 

5 

37 

11 

21 

29 

7 

14. 12 

30 

9 

8 

73 

17 

48 

68 

7 

15. 8 

18 

5 

4 

49 

9 

9 

44 

4 


16. 21 32 11 

2 ? 13 

168 191 8 


Find out the missing numbers in questions 17 and 18. 



LETTER SERIES 


Given below is a wheel of letters. Study it and answer 
the questions that follow: 


r « 

r ii 

I L 


19. Which letter from the alphabets is mis.sing here? 

20. Which letter is exactly in the middle of 15th letter 
from A clockwise and 15th letter from Z anti-clockwise? 

21. If all the letters were arranged in alphabetical 
order starting from A, clockwise, which letter will remain 
at its present place? 

22. If all the letters from C to W (clockwise) were to 
be arranged alphabetically, which letter would take the 
place of N? 

23. Which two letters, having a gap of two letters in 
the alphabetical oidcr arc two letters apart here as well? 

Find the odd-man out: 


24, (a) BdEg 
(d) TwXz 

(6) PrSu 
(e) HjKm 

(c) KmNp 

25. (a) CdaB 
(d) RsqP 

(b) VwtU 
(e) HifG 

(c) LmjK 

26. (a) MrW 
id) BgL 

(ft) ChN 
(c) InS 

(c) KpU 

27. (a) moqR 
(d) dfhl 

(ft) vxzA 
(c) prlU 

(c) jlnP 

28. (a) yTlv 
(d) oKm 

(ft) hDf 
(c) cAc 

(c) jFh 


Find out the right set of number and letter for the 
blank box. 



31 . 
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CODING-DECODING 


Words on the left iiave been written in their coded 
form on riglit. Your task is to find out the right coded 
letter for the letter in the box. 


n. 

C 

H 

O 

E] 

E N 





(«) 

b 

ib) g 

(c) 

1 k 

(d) m 

ie) 

y 

if) 

t 

33. 

S 

H 

o 


L D 





(") 

t 

ib) y 

(c) 

1 n 

(d) s 

ic) 

h 

if) 

b 

.34. 

S 

1 

L m 

E R 





(«) 

s 

ib) w 

(c) 

1 b 

id) X 

ic) 

g 

if) 

c 

35. 

m L 

1 C> 

H T 





ia) 

y 

ib) V 

(c) 

d 

(d) w 

ic) 

s 

if) 

u 

36. 

T 

1 

A 

N 

C E 





(«) 

g 

ib) z 

ic) 

m 

id) V 

ic) 

k 

if) 

X 

37. 

S 

P 

R 

« [ 

^ G 





(«) 

u 

ib) X 

ic) 

d 

id) k 

ic) 

b 

if) 

w 

38. 

E 

1 

L 

D 

E N 





(«) 

h 

ib) k 

(c) 

t 

id) g 

ic) 

d 

if) 

s 


39. If 'CIlARCjE’ i.s coded a.s ‘DJDVLK’ decode 
‘SC,WENT’. 


S1A1ISTICS 


III the chart given below the number of cartons sup¬ 
plied to shop-keepers A, B, C and D and their sale for five 
consecutive months has been recorded. Answer questions 
40 to 44 on the busts of the study of the chart. 


■Shoj)- 

kccpci-s 

Carlons 

JAN 

I'l.U 

MAR 

APR 


A 

RciU 

230 

255 

232 

'mm 

ii^S 

Sold 

2^1.. 

206 

231 

f^m 

298 

11 

Retd 

.315 

321 

337 


.362 

.Sidd 

2'J8 

2W 

319 

>43 

341 

n 

Rctxl 

408 

447 

452 

463 


Sold 

403 

422 

437 

456 

462 

■ 

Reed 

.327 

.341 

359 

371 

389 

St)Id 

318 

323 

353 

357 

379 


40. During which two months is the numl)cr of unsold 
cartons the same? 

{a) Jan and March (b) March and April 

(c) February and April (d) March and May 

41. Find out the percentage of cartons that were sold 
by the four shop-keepers during the given period, (ap¬ 
proximately) 

(o) 96% ib) 93% 

j (c) 98% (d) 92% 

I 42. If the percentage of cartons sold is the criterion 

i which shop-keeper is on the top? 


(fl) A ib) B 

(c) C (d) D 

43. Sale in March is approximately what per cent of 
the total sale? 

(a) 20.2% (b) 17.9% 

(c) 19.8% (d) 21.1% 

44. What per cent of the cartons were sold by A 
during the period of five months? (approximately) 

(a) 93.8% ib) 91.9% 

(f) 89.6% (d) 90.5% 

LOfJICAL DIAGRAMS , 


Each of the following questions has three items which 
are represented on the right by circles, irrespective of 
their size. Your task is to match the right set of items with 
the right set of circles on the basis of their relationship. 

45. oxygen : atmosphere : nitrogen 

A 



46. water : nitrogen : hydrogen 


47. kitchen ; clean : hotel 


48. cloud ; river : mountain 


oo 

o 




y 


49. eggs : tree : nest 



50. boys : college : infants 
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_ ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS _ 

1. 1. The scries has squares and then cubes of the first 

three numbers. 

2. 36. Make sets of two and each first number is the 

square of its neighbour. 

3. 61. Go on adding 4; 8; IZ.. to numbers. 

4. 79. Go on adding 5; 10; 20... to numbers. 

5. 23. Each number is the total of two preceding num¬ 

bers. 

6. 181. Each alternate number is the total of numbers on 

its right and left. 

7. 9. There are two series: 3; 6; 9;... and 6; 12; 18... 

8. 35. This question has two series too, one with a dif¬ 

ference of 4 and the other with a difference of 3.^ 

9. to 12. The arrangement of numbers is as follows: 



V'+n 

1 

K 

n +V’ 



Jt'+y 



! 9. 145 10. 18 11. 26 12. 6*? 

/.?. to 16. The arrangement of numbers is as follows: 
Example (13): 3 X 7 = 21; 3 -f- 5 + 21 = 29; 6 5 = 11; 

! 6 -I- 11 + 7 = 24; 3 + 6 + 7 + 21 = 37 

I 13. 6 14. 4 15. 32 16. 208 

' 17. 18. Add 6 and 3 and double the number. 

I 

i 18. 66. Multiply the set of numbers in the outer square 
I across the box,/.e., 11 x 12 and divide by 2. 


19. X 
23. Fund I 


20. L 


21. L 


24. id) 25. id) 26. (ft) 27. (c) 

28. (fl) 

29. K19. The gap in letters bcreascs by 1, starting from Q, 

clock^se. Corresponding numbers on right and 
left interchange positions. 

30. H8. One letter is dropped if we start from B clockwise 

and corresponding numbers of letters in alphabeti¬ 
cal order interchange places, (right and left) 

31. P. Add the corresponding numbers of P and J, /.c., 16 

10 to get 26. 

31 to 38. For finding out the right code letters, sort out 
common letters in words and match them with 


22. R 


27. (c) 



letters in code. 



32. ia) 

33. (c) 

34. if) 

35. if) 

36. ib) 

37. id) 

38. ie) 

39. RETAIN 

40. ib) 
44. ia) 

41. ia) 

42. (c) 

43. (c) 


45. C. Both the gases east in atmosphere. 

46. A. Water contains hydrogen but nitrogen is a different 

item. 

47. E. All hotels have kitchens but only some are clean. 

48. B. All arc different items. 

49. F. Nests arc in trees and eggs in nests. 

50. D. Some boys go to college and some infants are boys. 
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TEST OF REASONING-n 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1. (a) knave 

(ft) king 

(c) ace 

(</) queen 

(e) minister 


2. (a) hawk 

(ft) parrot 

(c) falcon 

(d) eagle 

(e) vulture 


3. (a) artery 

(ft) ventricle 

(c) pharynx 

(d) aorta 

(e) auricle 


4. (a) bull 

(ft) cow 

(c) tiger 

(d) dog 

(e) lion 


5. (a) lemon 

(ft) orange 

(c) citron 

{d) lime 

(e) banana 


6. (a) Babylonia 

(ft) Egypt 

(c) Mesopotamia 

(d) Khajuraho 

(e) Harappa 


7. (a) Prem Chand 

(ft) Kalidas 

(c) Shakespeare 

(d) G.B. Shaw 

(e) Marlowe 


8. (a) manganese 

(ft) rubber 

(c) salt 

(d) gold 

(e) stone 



ANAU)GIES 


Words in questions given below have certain relation¬ 
ship. Your task is to tick mark the choice with a similar 
relationship. 


9. gold : ornament 

(a) silver : metal (ft) 
(c) copper : brass (d) 

10. tense : present 

(a) cinema : screen (ft) 
(c) register : record (d) 

11. road : footpath 

(c) park : labyrinth (ft) 
(c) shoe : lace (d) 

12. music : sound 

(a) sea : waves (ft) 
(c) painting : colours (d) 

13. rest ; exhaustion 

(a) sleep : dream (ft) 

(c) country : government 

(d) food : hunger 

14. temple : worship 


clay : brick 
dance : rhythm 

copy : pen 
meal : supper 

sari : Iwrder 
market ; shops 

crops : food 
factory ; production 

water : drink 


(a) auditorium : entertainment 

(ft) school : student (c) office : file 

(d) art : painting 

15. tem[)crature ; thermometer 
(u) milk : lactometer 

(ft) language : alma mater (c) length : tape 
(d) bot)k : read 

16. |X)verly : prosperity 

(a) inlelligcncc : stupidity (ft) rain : flood 
(c) train : cart (d) love : sorrow 

Wlial is common in the following? More than one 
choice may be correct but you have to tick-mark the most 
appropriate one. 

17. Mars : Mercury : Venus. 

(a) They have no corrcs[X)ndiiig lucky stone. 

(ft) They arc evil planets. 

(c) They have an opposite motion. 

(d) They are the neiircst planets to the earth. 

18. Akbar : Gandhi : Ashok. 

(a) They were great leaders. 

(ft) They respected all the religions. 

(c) They l)clievcd in non-violence. 

(d) They all originally belonged to Gujarat. 

19. Mandarin : Sinhalese : Tamil. 

(a) They arc originally Indian languages. 

(ft) They have oiiginated fi om Sanskrit. 

(c) They are Asian Languages. 

(d) They have the same type of grammar. 

20. anger : love : sorrow. 

(a) They are hist incts. 

(ft) They are feelings. 

(c) They arc emotions. 

(d) They arc sentiments. 


LEXICAL-ITEMS 


Find out the three-letter set that can be added 
before/after tlie following to form words. 
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Find out the set of letters (number of letters depending 
upon number of blanks in the brackets) that, if added to 
letters on the left and letters on the right would form words: 

23. CON(---)FEW 

24. CON(-)URE 

25. Which word can be used as prc&c as well as suffix 
to all the following? 

---LET ---LAY 
LET--- LAY--- 

26. Form two words by using 1st, 3rd, 8th, 13th and 18th 
letters of the alphabets. 


DEDUCTIONS 


27. Count the number of triangles in the following 
figure and tick mark the right clioice. 



30. How far is P from D as the crow flies? 

(®) 3 icms (b) 1 km 

(c) v'FT? (d) 

31. How many kilometres did Prakash walk? 

(a) 6 (b) 7 (c) 8 (d) 5 

32. If Prakash walks at the speed of 7 km p.h. and he 
stopped at each turn for 2 minutes, how much time did he 
take in reaching D? 

(4) lhr32mts (p) lhr34mts 

(c) 1 hr 14 mts 1 hr 20 mts 

A colony has six houses in a row. Sheela and Anita are 
MalU’s neighbours. Kamla’s house is to the right of Bharti. 
Nirmaia is not Kamla’s neighbour. Anita is to the right of 
Nirmala. 

33. Whose house is on the extreme left? 

(a) Anita (b) Kamla 

(c) Bharti (d) Nirmala 

34. Who is on the right of Sheela? 

(a) Bharti (b) Anita (c) Nirmala (d) no one 

In a hundred metre race, Bubioo is ahead of Montu 
and Sonu, Pinky is ahead of Babioo, Chintu is behind 
Montu and Sonu is ahead of Montu. 

35. Which child is the last? 


(c) 32 (b) 36 (c) 38 (d) 40 

Six boys, A, B, C, D, E and F are sitting in two rows of 
three each one behind the other. Study the following state¬ 
ments and answer the questions. 

D is to the right of F and E is in front of D. 

B is in front of C. 

A is to the right ofB. 

28. Who is on the extreme left in the second row? 

(a) C (b) D (c) A (rO F 

29. A is on which side of E? 

(a) front (b) behind 

(c) left (d) right 

Mr Prakash starts from point P and walks two 

kilometres towards north, then turns right and covers two 
more kms then he turns towards south, goes one km, turns 
right, walks for one more km and finally turns left, goes one 
km and reaches his destination D. 


(a) Montu ^ (b) Pinky (c) Sonu 

(d) Chintu (e) Babioo 

36. Who has the third place? 

(a) Sonu (b) Chintu (c) Babioo 

(d) Montu (e) Pinky 

Four young men Rakesh, sunder, Tirun and Upendra 
are married to Rekha, Sunita, Ihra and Uma and the 
couples live in Rampur, Sanchi, Hrupati and Udhampur. 
Your task is to match the right couple and the place where 
they live. The first letter of a man, his wife and the city in 
which they live is not common. 


Sunita is not Rakesh’s wife. 

Sunder docs not live in Rampur or Udhampur and is 
not Rekha’s husband. 

Upendra and Thra do not live in Sanchi. 

37. Rakesh (A) Rekha (a) Rampur 

38. Sunder (B) Sunita (b) Sanchi 

39. Tarun (C) Thra (c) Tirupati 

40. Upendra (D) Uma (d) Udhampur 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. Your task 
is to find out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of the question-maric in the Problem Figure. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


o 

6 

6 

T) 

? 

o- < 

< — > 

0-» 

D——< 

□— > 
0-<3 

o——< 

? 


ANSWER FIGURES 
A B C O E 


o 


d 

cr 

■o 

a -> 

D .<3 

<3-> 

<3 — 

0- 

□- d 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (e) All the others are related to playing cards. 

2. (b) AH the others are birds of prey. 

3. (c) It Ls the only term that is not related to heart. 

4. (b) It is the only female among male animals. 

5. (e) All the others are citrus fruits. 

6. (^0 All the other places saw the dawn of early civilLza- 

Uon. 

7. (a) PremChand is basically a novelist and story-writer 

while others are basically dramatists. 

8. (b) It is the only item that is derived from trees. 

9. (b) The relationship is that of the raw material and its 

finished product. 

10. (d) The relationship is that of he^td and one of its items. 

11. (b) The second item runs along the edges of the first. 

12. (c) The first is the organised form of the second. 

13. (d) First is necessary if one is suffering from the other. 

14. (a) The relationship is that of the place and its object. 

15. (c) The second one is used for measuring the first. 

16. (n) The words are opposites. 

17. (d) 18. (b) 19. (c) 20. (c) 

21. SHA 22. EAD 23. CUR 24. VENT 
25. OUT 26. MARCH : CHARM 
27. (d) 28. (a) 29. (c) 30. (b) 

31. (<0 32. (a) 33. (h) 34. (o) 

35. (d) 36. (a) 37. Cd 38. Dc 

39. Ab 40. Ba 

41. E. The dot has a cloclcwise motion, the flag a regular 


anti- clockwise movement turning direction. 

42. A. The figure at the bottom on the right goes up and 

the one on the left comes down and others shifit up 
and down accordingly. 

43. C. The w4iole figure rotates clockwise, figures at the 

edges interchange places, the dot shifts towards the 
other end and the figure at the opening changes 
direction. 

44. D. One small circle is added right and left by turns. The 

figure inside has a clockwise movement. 

45. D. The arrow-head and the triangle at its tail have a 

clockwise movement, tlie remaining figures go 
round anti-clockwise. 

46. B. The figure tilts up and down, the set of lines with one 

added moves to the other side, so does the triangle 
with design in corner sliding along three comers. 

47. C. The trian^e-like shape at the comer is formed anti¬ 

clockwise, a small line is added clockwise ami the 
triai^ tilts upside down alternately. 

48. E. The flag slides towards right changing directum, the 

ball advances towards corner changmg sides and T 
turns upside down. 

49. E. The whole figure rotates clockwise, the ‘D’ moves 

along three points tumbg direction and the square 
moves towards the other end. • 

50. B. The lowest edge > goes to the top and the others 

slide down. The number of dots increases by turns. 


J 

" • ' ' - — .. . . ...— .. . .. - , . ■ , ^ 
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TEST OF REASONING-m 


_ SYLLOGISM _ 

TYPE! 

In the following statements, a situation has been ex¬ 
plained in a few sentences followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

d) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note: ybur answers .should only be in the light of the state¬ 
ments given. 

Statements: 

(1) 1. Cheap machines often lack dependability. 

2. Mr X has bought an expensive machine. 

Conclusion: It is totally dependable. 

(a) □ (b) O (c) □ (rf) □ 

Statements: 

(2) 1. If there is a calamity, leaders go around the 

affected area. 

2. They meet the victims and promi.se to help 
them. 

Conclusion: Such sympathetic visits give the victims as¬ 
surance. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(3) 1. Journalists often publish untold stories about 

public ligurcs. 

2. These public figures have a hostile attitude 
towards newsmen. 

Conclusion: They never wanted their private affairs to 
become public. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(4) I. In India, the youngers touch the feet of their 

elders. 

2. A beggar was seen touching a rich man’s feet. 

Conclusion: The rich man was his elder. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) O 

Statements: 

(5) 1. Lord Indra was always afraid if he saw some¬ 

one performing a severe ‘tapasya’. 

Z He tried to disturb the performer. 

3. He sent his ‘ap^ras’ to use their charm on the 
‘tapasvi’. 

Conclusion' Woman is the greatest weakness of every 
man. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) O id) D 


Statements: 

(6) 1. ‘Dharnas’ have become a very common affair 

for getting what one wants. 

2. ‘Dharnas’ are usually followed by street agita¬ 
tions. 

Conclusion: The Government crushes these ‘dharnas’ by 
using violent force. 
ia) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(7) 1. Most of the rural stories are woven around the 

cruel rich landlords and the exploited vil¬ 
lagers. 

2. These landlords try to silence the voices raised 
against their injustice. 

Conclusion: Such rebels are cruelly killed to teach their 
supporters a lesson. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(8) 1. The Indian students who go abroad do mar¬ 

vellously well. 

2. They are offered a job there as well. 

Conclusion: Those countries want to retain such master 
minds, so do not let them return. 
ia) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(9) 1. Those who serve in public sectors or in govt. 

departments, have to retire at a certain age. 

2. Ministers have no such age bar. 

Conclusion: Age has no effect on ministers. 

(«) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(lU) 1. Private sectors offer incentives to young sales¬ 
men for achieving targets set for them. 

2. Mr X, a salesman, has recently received Rs 
20000 extra from his company. 

Conclusion: He was able to achieve his target. 
ia) □ ib) □ (c) P id) □ 

TYPE II 

In making decisions about important questions, it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between ‘strong' argu¬ 
ments and ‘weak’ arguments so far as they are concerned 
with the question. ‘Weak’ arguments may not be directly 
related to the question, may be of minor importance or may 
be related to some trivial aspect of the question. Each 
question giivn below is followed by two arguments num¬ 
bered I and II. You have to decide which of the arguments 
is ‘strong’ and which is ‘weak’. Then decide which of the' 
answers gven below and numbered (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) 
is the correct answer. 
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j (a) Only I is sirong. 

I (h) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II arc sirong. 

' (<i) Either 1 or II is sirong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

; 11. Can a speaker be the quiet type? 

i I. Yes, being quiet is a temperamental quality and 

dt)cs not alTect the art of oratory. 

; 11. No, a quiet person can never be a good speaker, 

i (fl) □ (&) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

I 12. Does popularity of romantic movies mean that the 
j audience is fed up with violent movies? 
j 1. Yes, there is no romance in movies based on 

I violence. 

11. No, the romantic movies have new stars and the 
audience just go to see how they look. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

13. Has medical science really lengthened the span of 

life? 

1. Yes, the new drugs and vaccines have been able to 
combat the diseases and increase the span of life. 

II. No, the eternal truth that every person’s days are 
numl>ered cannot be denied. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

14. Is the brain-drain of highly qualified scientists to 
the West, a great loss to India? 

I. Yes, had they remained here, they would have per¬ 
formed wonders for India. 

II. No, our lalxiratorics lack the quality and facilities 
they need. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

15. Arc actresses with exceptional beauty more suc- 
cc.ssful than those who can act? 

I. Yes, most of the film gix;rs arc enchanted by a 
pretty face. 

11. No, acting touches the heart of the spectator while 
mere beauty can’t. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) □ 

16. Will agitation by students make the government 
change its reservation policy? 

I. Yes, the demands of the students are genuine. 

II. No, those who are benefilted by the policy will not 
let the govt make any changes. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

17. Will the petrol crisis be over soon? 

I. Yes, life and trade in the Middle East countries will 
soon return to normalcy. 

II. No, there arc no chances of their coming to some 
mutual understanding in the near future. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

18. Arc religious leaders responsible for communal 
differences? 

I. Ye.s, they have no re.spect and tolerance for other 
religions. 

II. No, people have no faith in them. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

19. Should women learn martial arts like judo and 
karate? 

I. Yes, self-defence has become a must for women 


these days. 

11. No, it is very'unfeminine to give-up the natural 
delicacy and learn arts that are meant for hard 
men. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

20. Is the youngest child happy when a ‘new babe’ 
arrives in the family? 

I. Yes, it is exciting to have a new member in the 
family. 

II. No, the cUld feels that his rival is sharing all the love 
and attention of parents that were solely his or her. 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

'TYPE III 

7/1 questions given below, statements 1 and 2 are fol¬ 
lowed by conclusions 1 and II. Taking the statefhents to be 
right although they may seem at variance with commonly 
accepted facts, mark your aitswers as under- 

la) Only I is strong. 

(b) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d) Either I or II is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

Statements: 

21. 1. All hands arc machines. 

2. All machines arc wheels. 


Conclusions: 

I. All wheels are hands. 

II. All hands are wheels. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

22. 1. All nurses arc compounders. 

2. Some aimpounders are doctors. 

Conclu.sions: 

1. Some nurses arc doctors. 

II. None of the nurses is a doctor. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

23. 1. Some buds arc leaves. 

2. Some leaves are red. 

Conclusions: 

1. Some buds are red. 

II. Some leaves are not buds. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

24. 1. Some stones are shells. 

2. All sheUs are pcark 

Conclusions: 

I. Some stones are pearls. 

II. All pearb arc shells. 

(a) □ (fc) □ (c) □ (d)0 

Statements: 

25. 1. Busy roads are not black. 

2. Road number 5 is black. 

Conclusions: 

I. Road No. 5 is not a busy road. 

II. Road No. S is a busy road. 


(c’) □ 


(fi) □ 


ie) □ 


ie) □ 
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(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (<?) □ 

Statements: 

26. 1. Brown is red and blue is green. 

2. Green is pink and yellow is red. 

(onclusions: 

I. Yellow is brown. 

II. Pink is blue. 

(a) □ (&) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

27. 1. All basketball players are tall and all tall 

players wear caps. 

2. All the players who wear caps do not put on 
shoes. 

Conclusions: 

I. All basketball players put on shoes. 

II. Some players wear shoes as well as caps. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

28. 1. Merehants who do not own cars do not have 

bicycles cither. 

2. Those who do not have bicycles have tricycles. 
Conclusions: 

I. Some merchants have only tricycles. 

II. No one has both, the car and the tricycle. 

(a) □ (b) n (c) n (d) □ (.') n 

'HTE IV 

In the following questions, assertion ‘A’ is followed by 
casons RI and Rll. Apply the reasons to assertion and 
nark your answers as under: 

(a) Only RI is strong. 

(b) Only RII is strong. 

(c) Both RI and RII are strong. 

(d) Either RI or RI! is strong. 

(e) Neither RI nor RII is strong. 

29. A. Interior decorators are very much in demand 
)y the osvncrs of hotels. 

RI. The owners lack aesthetic sense and have no 
ideas how to decorate their hotels. 

RII. They want their hotels to have a touch of 
professional perfection. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n (e) n 

.30. A. During a conference of heads of States in 
iouth Ea.st Asian countries, our Prime MiiiLster was con- 
idered to be the best dressed person. 

RI. He put on very cxpcn.sive clothes. 

RII. He is an extremely handsome man. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) □ 

31. A. Handicrafts is a compulsory subject for 
hildren. 

RT. Coastructing things with hands develops one’s 
aesthetic sense and capability. 

RII. Children learn to concentrate over creative 
arts. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

32. A. Underground parking complexes have been 
ilanned for metropolitans in busy areas. 

RJ. The parked vehicles along roadside leave very 


little space. 

RII. Underground activities could be easily carried 
out in such areas of parking. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) O 0) □ (e) □ 

33. A. Very high heels do more harm than good to 
the feet. 

RI. The whole weight of body falls on toes. 

RII. They are very expensive. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

34. A. Members of the bridegroom’s party (the 
baratis) expect to be treated as VIPs by the bride’s family. 

RI. They aU belong to very respectable families. 
RII. The arrangement of treating the bamtis as 
VIPs is rather traditional. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPEV 

In questions given below, a statement is followed by 
implications / and II. Your task is to imply I and II to the 
statement and mark your answers as under: 

(al Only I is implicit. 
lb) Only II is implicit. 

(c) Both I and II are implicit. 

(d) Either I or II is implicit. 

(c) Neither 1 nor II is implicit. 

Statement: 

35. Would be mothers often seek help of ultrasonolo- 
gy to confirm the sex of the unborn babe. 

Implications: 

I. They arc too excited to wait long enough. 

II. If they want a son and the babe is a^rl, they do not 
want to have it. 

(a) □ (h) n (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

36. Platform schools have been opened for wandering 
and neglected .street children. 

Implications: 

1. Their poor parents are too busy to bother about 
them. 

II. Social workers, who manage these .schools, dream 
of a bright future for these kids. 

(fl) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) O ie) □ 

Statement: 

37. Some people Just don’t want a telephone in their 
house. 

Implications: 

I. Telephone is an expensive affair. 

11. Whenever you hear the telephone ring at odd hours 
and pick it up, it’s a wrong number. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) □ 

Statement: 

38. jSome businessmen are supposed to have a Midas 
Hiuch. ^ 

Implications: 

1. Every business, they put their hand into, gives ex¬ 
cellent return. 

II. Midas was a busines.sman. 
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(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) □ 

Statement: 

39. The beeches of Goa arc a great attraction to 
tourists. 

Implications: 

I. They arc very beautiful. 

II. They arc absolutely safe. 

{a) □ ib) □ (c) □ {d) □ {e) □ 

Statement: 

40. Ramu, a college student, gets scholarship regular¬ 
ly- 

Implications: 

I. He belongs to a certain class who arc given such 
facility by the govt. 

II. He has been a topper and earned the merit scholar¬ 
ship. 

(a) n (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ («?) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the passage given below, some con¬ 
clusions have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can’t say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably wrong. 

E. Definitely wrong. 

There is a great enthusiasm towards study when we go 
abroad because the emphasis is not just on one final ex¬ 
amination that would determine the outcome of the whole 
course, but on how one [terforms throughout the course. 
One may be bright and intelligent but a poor exam taker, 
or one could have a bad day on the day of the examination; 
going by that, one score is monstrously unfair, and this is 
the great drawback in the Indian system. By giving regular 
assignments with weightage in the final grades at the end 
of the term, the American system ensures consistent per¬ 
formance and genuine involvement. Often the l)est ex¬ 
amination takers are not the best research workers. 

41. All bright and intelligent students do extremely 
well during exams. 

An BD cn DD En 

42. In India, the only evaluation is through the final 
exams. 

AD B□ C□ D□ ED 

4,3. If a student has had .i bad day, he certainly spoils 
his paper. 

AD BO CO DO EO 

44. India is going to adopt the .system of regular as¬ 
signments throughout the session. 

AO BO CO DO EO 

45. Most of the best research workers arc the best 
exam takers as well. 

AO BO CO DO EO 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (d) Nothing has been stated about expensive 
machines. 


2. (a) Promises always ^ve assurance hence‘a’. 

3. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with their at¬ 

titude. 

4. (c) There is no elder or younger relation between the 

richman and the beggar. 

5. (b) The apsaras were not always successful, hence a 

long drawn conclusion. 

6. (c) Street agitations start when the peacefurdhflmoi’ 

are a failure and go unattended. 

7. (b) ‘killed’ is rather a long drawn conclusion. The 

story may have another happy ending. 

8. (b) Perhaps they don’t want to come themselves. The 

conclusion is based on the word ‘offered’ hence 
long drawn. 

9. (c) The conclusion is a wrong one. » 

10. (a) The additional income confirms it. 

.11. (a) The second argument is weak. 

12. (e) First one is wrong and the second related to a 

trivial a.spect. 

13. (c) Both the arguments are strong in their own way. 

14. (a) The second argument is slightly off the track. 

15. (b) Second is stronger than the first. 

16. (c) Both the arguments are equally strong. 

17. (d) Either could happen. 

18. (e) Both the arguments lack force and strength. 

19. (a) The second one is related to a trivial aspect. 

20. (b) The second one is more appealing. 

21. to 25. The best way to solve these questions is by 

drawing all the probable diagrams and then tick 
mark the an.swcr after an absolute surety. 



26. (6) 27. (e) 28. (c) 29. (b) 

30. (e) 31. (c) 32. {a) 33. {a) 

34. (b) 35. (b) 36. (c) 37. (e) 

38. (a) 39.-(c) 40. (d) 

41. E. The pa.ssage says they are often poor exam takcr.s. 

42. A. The passage criticizes the Indian .system for that 

reason. 

43. B. The word certainly imparts the conclusion a prob¬ 

ability. Even after a bad day, the student can do 
fairly well. 

44. C. Nothing has been stated about such policy. 

45. D. The passage uses the word ‘often’ and the con¬ 

clusion ‘most of the’ hence probably wrong. 


_J 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions given below were set in B.S.R.B. (Delhi) 
Probationary Officers’ Examination held on the 12th 
August, 1990. 

We are grateful to Mr Vinay Kumar Sinlia of Patna for 
sending these questions to us. 

Q. 1 to 15. What should come in place of the question 
murk (?) in the following questions? 

1. :■W24 + 336-^28 = ? 

(</) 3012 (h) 120 (c) 303() id) 3126 

2. 6.12x 0.5 + 0.005 = ? 

(a) 3.065 (h) 3.0906 (c) 3.056 (</) 3.65 

. .rr 54 


(d) 3.65 


’ 169 39 

(a) 108 (b) 324 

1 2 3 

4. 4^ + 10| +2^ = ? 


(c) 2916 (d) 4800 


(b) (c) 7-2 


(d) nj 


5. 687.832 + 35.5 + 2.62 = ? 

(a) 1304.832 (b) 725.457 (t) 725..394 

y{d) 725.952 (f) None of tlic.se 

6. 5789 + 934 4 85 - ? 

(a) 15214 (h) m)H (c) 7573 (d) 08^)8 

12x8+4 
'■ 74+3<>+6~‘ 


(a) 4-JI (b) 3-'- (c) 10 (d) 

(e) None of these 

8. 9741-4576+ .382 = ? 

(a) 5547 (b) 4783 (c) 13935 (d) 

1 1 3 

9. = ? 

(«) ih) 8 (c) 12| ( 

10. 14397 + 27.245- 35.125 = ? 

(a) 6.517 (b) 6.417 (c) 6.527 (d) 5.517 

11. 7.1+0.071 = ? 


(c) 10 


(c) 13935 (d) 5165 


(a) 0.01 (b) 0.1 

12. \/(16)^ =? 

(c) 10 

(d) 100 

(a) 8 (b) 16 

13 ^ = ^ 

9 ? 

(c) 64 

id) 1% 

(a) 73 (b) 72 

14. 200 = ?%of300 

(c) 81 

(d) 90 

(a) 33| (b) 85 

(c) 661 

id) 150 


15. 888x 25 = ? 

(a) 22200 (b) 222000 (c) 20220 

(d) 20200 (c) None of these 

Q. 16 to 20. In each question below which apprmimate 
value should replace the question mark? (You are not ex¬ 
pected to nnd out the exact value) 


16. 3i + .'4+4 = ? 

2 5 4 

(a) 12 (6) 10 

(e) 19 

17. 48246+13 = ? 

[a) 3600 (6) 37(X) 

(c) 3800 


(c) 18 


id) 15 


(c) 35t)0 (cO 170 


18. 9V7 + 25+5 - ? 

(a) 8 (6) 15 (t) 20 (d) 25 

(e) 7 

19. 29.(')854-23.4915 = ? 

(o) 13.0 (b) 6.0 (c) 6.6 (rf) 7.2 

(e) 10.2 

20. 112x4 + ? ^ 5(X) 

(a) 52 (6) 20 (c) 60 (d) 70 

(c) 40 

Q. 21 to 25. In each of the following number series, a 
wrong numiter is given. Find out that number. 

21. 2, .5, 11,27,58, 121,248 

(a) 5 (6) 11 (f) 27 (d) 58 (e) 121 

22. 895,870,821,740,619,445,225 

(a) 870 (b) 821 (c) 740 (d) 019 (e) 445 

23. 1,2,6,21,86,445,2676 

(a) 2 (b) b (e) 21 (d) 86 (e) 445 

24. 644,328,164,84.44,24,14 

(a) 328 (b) 164 (c) 84 (d) 44 (f) 24 

15. 3, 10,19,30,43,60,75 
(a) 10 (b) 19 (f) 30 (d) 43 (e) 60 

26. Which is the biggest of the following fractions? 

(^) I (fc) I (c) I OJ) I (^) f 

27. If (9 * 67-73)+7 = 1342, which of the following 
should be in place of tnc asterisk (*)? 

(a) 0 (b) 1 (c) 2 (d) 4 

28. What should be added to 32572 to make it exactly 
divisible by 7? 

(a) 1 (b) 2 (c) 3 (d) 4 

(e ) None of thc.se 

29. TheratioofViniarsagctoAruna’sageis.3 : 5.ind 
the sum of their i^cs is 80 years. What will lie the ratio of 
their ages after 10 years? 

(o) 3 : 2 (b) 3 ; 5 (c) 2 : 3 (d) 1 : 2 
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3(). How many days will 12 men take to complete a job 
which 18 men lake 36 days to finish? 

(a) 72 (6) 54 (c) 24 (<^18 

31. If a sum doubles itself in twenty years at simple 
interest, what must be the p.c.p.a. rate of interest. 

(a) 5 (b) 10 (c) 20 (J) Data inade(|uatc 

32. The profit made on selling an article for Rs 425 is as 
much as the loss incurred when it is sold for Rs 355. What is 
the cost price of the article? 

(u) Rs3«5 (h) Rs390 (c) Rs395 

(d) Rs400 (e) None of these 

33. Tl’.e prices of a TV set and a radio are in the ratio 
7 : 2 . If a T.V. set a>sts Rs 3500 more than a radio, what is 
(he price of a ladio? 

{a) Rsl4tX) (6) RslOtX) (c) Rs700 
id) Rs5(Kl (e) None of these 
>1 An incrca.se of Rs 60 in the monthly salary of 
Madan made it 50% of the monthly salary of Kamal. What 
is Madan’s prc.scnt monllily .salary? 

Ui) Rsl.80 (6) Rs240 (c) Rs300 

(j) Data inadequate (c) None of these 
.i5. How many pieces each of 3.5 metres length can be 
cut out of a length of 525 metres of cloth? 

(rt) 175 (b) 1.50 (c) 75 (t/) 15 


36. The average age of the 30 students in a class is 12 
years. The average age of a group of 5 of the students is 10 
years and that oT another ^oup of 5 of them is 14 years. 
What is the average age of ine remaining students? 

(a) 8 years (b) 10 years (c) 12 years 

(d) 14 years (e) Noneofthe.se 

37. One third of the boys and one half of the girls of a 
college participate in its social work project. If the number 
of participating students is 300, out of which 100 are boys, 
what is the totm number of students in the college? 

(a) 5fX) (h) 600 (c) 700 (d) 800 

38. The length of a plot of land is four times its breadth. 
A playground measuring 1200 square metres occupies a 
third of the total area of the plot. What is the length of the 
plot, in metres? 

(a) 20 (h) 30 (c) 60 (d) 90 

(e) None of these 

39. A third of Vmod’s marks in Mathematics exceeds a 
half of his marks in Social Studies by 30. If he got 240 marks 
in the two subjects together, how many marks did he get in 
Social Studies? 

(a) 40 (6) 60 (c) 80 (d) 90 

40. If a quarter kilogram costs 60 paise, how many paise 
will 200 grammes cost? 

(a) 12 (b) 24 (c) 36 (d) 48 


Q. 41 to 45. Study the following table and answer tiic questions given below it: 

Annual Sales achieved by Five Companies 
(Ru]>ees in lakhs) 


Year 

Company 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

A 

864 

!)00 

875 

1000 

975 

970 

B 

785 

1040 

980 

1060 

980 

1200 

C 

620 

780 

820 

910 

940 

1000 

D 

685 

790 

740 

800 

850 

9(X) 

E 

735 

850 

520 

98f) 

460 

700 


between the highc.st and the lowest sales maximum? 

(a) 1984 (6) 1986 (c) 1987 (d) 1988 

(c) 1989 

42. In the year 1988 the sales of Company ‘B’ were 
approximately what per cent of the sales of Company ‘E’? 

(a) 171 (b) 213 (c) 47 (d) 115 (e) 155 

43. In which of the following years the .sales of Com¬ 
pany ‘C’ show the highest increase over that in the preceding 
year? 

(a) 1985 (6) 1986 (c) 1987 (d) 1988 (e) 1989 

44. The sales of which Company in 1987 show the 
highest increa.se over that in 1984? 

(a) A (p) B (c) C (d) D (e) E 

45. In the year 1986 the sales of‘D’ were approximately 
what per cent of the average sales of the five companies in 
that year? 

(a) 66 ip) 94 (c) 101 (d) 104 (e) 106 


ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1. 

(c) 

2. 

(o) 

3. ib) 

4. id) 

5. 

(d) 

6. 

ib) 

7. ie) Ans.-^ 

8. ib) 

9. 

id) 

10. 

(«) 

11. id) 

12. ib) 

L3. 

ic) 

14. 

ic) 

15. «) 

16. id) 

17. 

ib) 

18. 

ic) 

19. (b) 

20. ia) 

21. 

ib) 

2X2-H 

= 5;5x2-l-2 = 12; 



12x2-1-3 = 27;27x2-f-4 = 58 and so on. 

22. (e) The series is 895-(5 x5) =870; 

870-(7x 7) = 821;82l-(9x9) = 740; and so on. 


23. (d) 

24. (a) 

25. (e) 

26. U) 

30. lb) 
34. (d) 
38. (e) 
41. id) 


The series is: lxl-l-1 = 2;2x2 + 2=6;andsoon. 

14-t-10 = 24; 24-1-20 = 44; and so on 

3-1-7 = 10; 10-t-9= 19; 19-1-11 = 30; and so on 


27. id) 
31. ia) 
35. ib) 
Ans. 120 
42. ib) 


Ans. 6 


39. ib) 

43. ia) 44. (c) 


28. 

32. ib) 
36. 


29. (c) 
33. ia) 
37. Ic) 
40. id) 
45. ib) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


In tlie following sentences (1 to 8) 
there is an error in one part of each 
sentence. Find out tlie error. In case 
you don’t find any error, the answer is 

5. 

1. Two recent incidents (1) 
amply illustrate about (2) the present 
state of Indian polity (3) in a most 
telling manner (4). No error (5). 

2. As the second week (1) of 
the finals grew to a close f2), World 
(’up star-gazers were still wondering 
(3) who would emerge as the player 
of the tournament (4). No error (5). 

3. There is today (1) wide ig¬ 
norance of the epics (2) and other 
aspects of our much-vaunted (3) 
heritage among the educated and the 
unlettered (4). No error (5). 

4. Even when (1) we were 
under foreign rule (2) our leaders — 
both political and intellectual (3) — 
tried to keep abreast off (4) world 
trends. No error (5). 

5. Only little (1) self-discipline 
needed (2) to make our daily trials 

(3) with fcllowmcn wholly immaterial 
for our (4) peace of mind. No error 
(5). 

6. The ideology of our national 
( 1) movement was not just (2) hark¬ 
ing back to the golden pa.st (3) but to 
get attuned with (4) the contem¬ 
porary times. No error (5). 

7. I mu.st say that (1) to try to 
exploit (2) friendship for advancing 
everybody’s (3) interest is the worst 
feature (4) of social life among us. No 
error (5). 

8. Perhaps we must (1) wait for 
quieter times (2) before the claims of 
civilization (3) can again override 
over the claims (4) of party spirit. No 
error (5). 

Find out the most suitable mean¬ 
ing of the following idioms from the 
four alternatives given below each 
idiom. 

9. to eat one’s heart out: 

(a) feel disheartened 

(b) complain against somebody 

(c) endure frustration 


(d) cry in pain 

10. hush money: 

(a) dowry 

(b) bribe 

(c) stolen money 

(d) wages 

11. to rest on one’s laurels 

(a) feel satisfied with past 
honours 

(b) boast for nothing 

(c) feel proud of one’s posses¬ 
sions 

(d) become complacent 

12. to rule the roast or roost: 

(a) to domineer 

(b) to surrender 

(c) to run away 

(d) to fight for one’s rights 

13. to split hairs: 

(a) to lx; careful 

(b) to become indifferent 

(c) to become aggressive 

(d) to make useless distinctions 

14. to steal a inarch: 

(a) to prosper 

(b) to win honour 

(c) to gain popularity 

(d) to gain advantage stealthily 

15. to beard a man: 

(a) to kill 

(b) tooppo.se 

(c) to harm 

(d) to insult 

In the following questions (16 and 
17) the first and the last part of tlie 
passages are numbered 1 and 6. Hie 
rest of the passage is split into four 
parts and named A, B, C and D. These 
four parts are not given in their 
proper order. Read the sentences and 
hnd out which of the four combina¬ 
tions is correct: 

16. 1. Crafty men condemn 
studies 

A. but that is a wisdom without 
them 

B. simple men admire them 

C. for they teach not their own 
use 

D. and wise men use them 

6. and above them, won by 


observation. 

(a) CBAD 

(b) BCAD 

(c) BDCA 

(d) BADC 

17. 1. Many people decry hap¬ 
piness as an end 

A. but it is quite another to 
treat the general happinc-ss 
as a thing of no account. 

B. but one may suspect them 
of sour grapes 

C. it is one thing to forgo per- 
.sonal happiness for a 
public end. 

D. both for themselves and for 
others 

6. yet this is often done in the 
name of some supposed heroism. 

(a) DBCA 

(b) DABC 

(c) DCBA 

(d) CBAD 

Out of the four alternatives given 
below each word, choose the one tliat 
best expresses the meaning of the 
given word: 

18. noblesse 

(a) virtue 

(b) high rank 

(c) gotrdness 

(d) charity 

19. innuendo: 

(a) abuse 

(b) invective 

(c) indirect reference 

(d) criticism 

20. dossier 

(a) information 

(b) file 

(c) remark 

(d) argument 

21. impasse 

(a) war-like 

(b) darknoss 

(c) discussion 

(d) difficult situation 

22. cavalier 

(a) disaiurtcous 
(h) similar 
(c) identical 
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(d) s.iinc 
Z^. heyday: 

{a) viclury 
(h) reception 
(f) great time 
(d) hi)liday 

Choose the word opposite in 
riieaiiiiig to the given words: 

24. populist: 

(a) restrictive 
{b) elitist 

(c) re.servc 
(fi) selective 

25. jubilant 

(a) despondent 

(b) respondent 

(c) quiet 

(d) indifferent 

26. sccjnic 
{a) follower 
lb) bigot 
(c) fanatic 
{d) believer 

27. thrifty 

(a) wreckless 

(b) prodigal 

(c) rulliless 

(d) charitable 
ZS. predecessor 

(f) successor 
(/») heir 
(c) claimant 
(r/) f(41c)wcr 

29. (onsolidale 

(р) dLssipate 

(b) wither 

(с) decay 

(d) decline 

Complete the following sentences 
of a passage hy putting the most ap¬ 
propriate word in the blanks. 

30. Few people gel what 

they_ themselves most to desire 

(a) believe 

(b) think 

(c) consider 

(d) deserve 

31. but that is because they make 

one great mistake in_. 

(a) youth 

(b) early 

(c) life 

(d) old age 

32. They want to be_, in¬ 

stead of to do something. 

(a) everything 

(b) great 


(c) something 

(d) humble 

33. And their_lead them 

one way 

(a) ambitions 

(b) desirous 

(c) instincts 

(d) wishes 

34. while their _leads them 

another. 

(a) brain 

(/>) judgement 

(c) intellect 

(d) heart 

35. In such_instincts often 

win, more often than not. 

(a) situation 

(b) circumstances 

(c) milieu 

(d) cases 

Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and choose the best answer from 
the four alternatives given below each 
question: 

What India needs is not 
economic and political reform as 
such. It requires an intellectual 
revolution which can help rc-evaluate 
democratic precepts and practices. 
The stale with all its multifarious 
failures elicits obeisance today per¬ 
haps because under the present 
political institutions all power is con- 
cenlraled at the narrowly-based 
centre. There are no rival intellectual 
centres indepenilent of state 
patronage where the is.sucs of public 
policy can be debated dispassionate¬ 
ly. This together with the fact that the 
intelligentsia arc themselves a part of 
the ruling ela.s.ses, perhaps by proxy, 
makes an intellectual revolution all 
the more difficult. If the locus of 
power is split to diffuse it among mul¬ 
tiple ccntre.s, there might be a greater 
pluralism in economic policy-making. 
Until then the present ‘Left-Right’ 
march of Indian economic policy will 
continue without any watershed 
reform. 

36. What docs India need? 

(tf) economic and political 
reform 

(b) intellectual revolution 

(c) re-evaluation of democratic 
precepts and practices 

(d) intellectual centres inde¬ 
pendent of state patronage 


37. What does the Indian state 
elicit? 

(a) submission 

(b) concentration of power 

(c) denial of its failures 

(d) none of the above 

38. "rule by proxy" means: 

(a) representative government 

(b) governmet by intellectuals 

(c) rule of law and equality 

(d) indirect exercise of power 

39. "locus of power" refers to: 

(a) division of power 

(b) concentration of power 

(c) different constituents of 
power 

(d) exact place of power 

40. the nearest word in meaning 
of ‘watershed’ is: 

(a) turning point 

(b) beginning 

(c) ultimate 

(d) immediate 

ANSWERS 

1. (2) ‘almut’ is redundant and there¬ 

fore not required. Similarly 
the use of ‘about’ after the 
verbs ‘describe/discuss’ is 
wrong. 

2. (5) No error 

3. (4) ‘and among the unlettered’ be¬ 

cause ignorance is a common 
trait between the two. 

4. (4) preposition ‘of instead of "off 

with ‘abreast’ is needed. 

5. (1) ‘only a little’ is grammatically 

correct. 

6. (4) the verb attuned Ls followed by 

the preposition ‘to’— there¬ 
fore the correct u.sage is ‘at¬ 
tuned to’. 

7. (3) the use of ‘for advancing one’s’ 

is in keeping with the spirit of 
the sentence. 

8. (4) ‘over’ after the verb ‘override’ 

is redundant and does not 
serve any purpose. Therefore 




it should be 

dejeted. 



9. 

(c) 

10. 

(h) 

11. (a) 

12. 

(«) 

13. 

id) 

14. 

(d) 

15. ib) 

16. 

(‘0 

17. 

(«) 

18. 

ib) 

19. ic) 

20. 

ib) 

21. 

id) 

22. 

ia) 

23. ic) 

24. 

ib) 

25. 

(a) 

26. 

id) 

27. (b) 

28. 

W 

29. 

ia) 

30. 

(«) 

31. ia) 

32. 

(c’) 

33. 

ic) 

34. 

ih) ' 

35. id) 

36. 

ib) 

37. 

i«) 

38. 

id) 

39. id) 

40. 

(^) 
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I GENERAL AWARENESS 


The questions given below were 
set in B.S.R.B. (Delhi) Pmbationary 
Officers’ examination held on the 12th 
August, 1990. 

We are grateful to Mr Vi nay 
Kumar Sinha of Patna for sending 
these questions to us. 

*Tick-inark the correct answer out 
of the choices given. 

1. Hong Kong, presently a 
British Colony, will become part of 
which country in 1997? 

(a) China (b) Japan 

(c) South Korea 

(d) Thailand 

2. Which of the following is 
now a punishable offence by a Bank 
Account holder? 

(a) issuing a cheque without 
signature 

(b) if a cheque drawn by him is 
dishonoured for insuf¬ 
ficiency of funds in his ac¬ 
count 

(c) if a cheque is not crossed 

(d) if a post-dated cheque is is¬ 
sued 

3. Which of the following is 
NOT a party to the sharing of the 
Cauvery water? 

(a) Tamil Nadu 

(b) Karnataka 

(c) Kerala (d) Pondicherry 

4. Why wasMr K.L.Chisi in the 
news recently? 

(a) He has been inducted in the 
Central Cabinet as a mini¬ 
ster of State 

(b) He has taken over as the 
Governor of Nagaland 

(c) He has taken over as the 
new Chief Minister of 
Nagaland after the resigna¬ 
tion of Shri S.C. Jamir 

(d) He has beciT'inductcd in 
the Central Cabinet as a 
minister for J & K affairs 

5. Which of the following best 
defines what C-Dot is? 

(a) It is the name of the sub¬ 
marine India is planning to 
purchase from a French 


firm 

(b) It is the abbreviated name 
of the Centre for the Deve¬ 
lopment of Tble-matics. 

(c) It is the name of fighter 

f ilanes India has purchased 
rom U.S.S.R. 

(d) It is the name of the 
Swedish firm engaged in the 
production of Bofors guns 

6. Who has been elected as the 
President of Namibia after her 
freedom from South Africa recently? 

(a) F.W.de’Klerk 
(b) Botha 
(c) Walter Sisulu 
^d) Sam Njoma 

7. Who among the following 
has been honoured as the "Journalist 
of the Year" recently? 

(a) Nikhil Chakravarlhy 

(b) Prilish Nandi 
fc) Arun Shouric 

(d) KuldccpNayar 

8. Which of the following best 
defines the Super-30r? 

(a) These are new aircrafts 
which will replace air buses 
A-32t) 

(b) This was the code name of 
operation conducted re¬ 
cently to sweep out naxa- 
lilcs from Kanha National 
Park 

(c) This is the nuclear sub¬ 
marine recently inducted in 
the Indian Navy 
This is the name of the Lin- 
fair Trade Practices Act of j 
1988oftliC I '.S.A. 

9. Dulhasti Hvdro IJcctiic 
Power Project is in which <>l the lol- 
lowing States? 

b*) Jammu & Kashin ii 
(b) Punjab 

(c) Haryana (d) West Bengal 
10. The Presidential Election 
was held in which of the following 
Central American countiies in 
February ’90? 

(a) Costa Rica 

(b) Guatemala 
(c^ Nicaragua 


(d) El Salvador 

11. A civil war for last 30 years is 
going on in which of the following 
African countries? 

(a) Sudan (h) Uganda 

(c) Kenya (fd) Ethiopia 

12. WhywasK.RBhattaraiinthe 
news recently? 

(a) He is the ncw'ly elected 
President of Nepal 

(b) He is the newly elected 
Prime Minister of Nepal 

(f) He is the Chairman of Indo- 
Ncpal Trade Commission 

(d) He is the king’s nominee in 
the Rashtriya Panchayat of 
Nepal 

13. Why was Lata Mangeshkar 
in the news recently? 

(a) She got the Dada Saheb 
Phalke Award for 1989 
(/)) The Kalidas Samman was 
conferred upon her reccnl- 
•.V 

(c) The President has nomi¬ 
nated her as the member of 
the Rajya Sabha 

(</) She has recently completed 
6()th year of her contribu¬ 
tion to the film indu.stry 

14. Salish Gujral is a name as- 
.sociated with which of the following 
fields? 

(a) Music 
(/;) Motion picture 

(c) Stage Acting 
id) .Art A Painting 

15. Which of till.' tollowing films 
has won the latest 'Osear Award' for 
the best film? 

(a) Born on the l onrih July 
Driving Miss Daisy 
ii ) I ielfl of Dicam.s 
(<l) My l.cft fool 
10. What IS the limit iipio vvJiich 
the AiMicuUural loan by hanks is 
waivoci b\' the nev' (ioNcriimenI ol 
India? 

(a) Pss.tib!) {h) Rs7,(J(J() 

(y.) Rs 10,01)0 id) Ks 12,(K)0 
17. Whith of the following state¬ 
ments IS True about Mr S.R. Bom- 
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mai? 

(a) He has been inducted in the 
Central Cabinet as a 
Cabinet Minister 

(b) He has been nominated as 
a member of the Planning 
Commission 

'(c) He has been elected as the 
interim President of the 
Janata Dal 

(d) He has taken over as the 
Goverm)r of Tamil Nadu 

18. Who among the following is 
NOT a cricket player? 

(a) Sanjay Manjrekar 

(b) AjayJadeja 

(c) Sachin Tendulkar 

(d) Vishwanathan Anand 

PI. Italia-90’ is the world level 
competition of which of the following 
games? 

(a) Hockey (b) Football 

(c) Badminton 

(d) Lawn Tennis 

20. The much discussed Tchri 
Dam Project is being constructed on 
which of the following rivers? 

(a) .Yamuna (b) Ganga 

(c) Gomti (d) Bhagirathi 

21. The first nuclear submarine 
acquired by the Indian Navy is named 
as: 

((/) Maitri Qt) Chakra 

(c) (langotri (d) Nag 

22. The eleventh A.sian Games 
of I‘WO were held in which of the fol¬ 
lowing countries? 

(j) Bangladesh 

(b) Pakistan 

(c) Singapore (d) China 

2.1. Pepsi Cola Inc, is: 

(a) an English firm 

(b) an American Company 

(c) a Swedish firm 

(d) a Japanese firm 

24. Which of the following 

countiies has clo.sed the Indian mis¬ 
sion in her capital recently? 

(fl) Pakistan (b>) Fiji 

(c) Soloman Islands 

(d) Nigeria 

25. What is the interest rate per 
cent per annum for the deposit kept 
with nationalised banks for 46 days 
upU) one year? 

(ff) 4 (b) 5 

(e) (, (d) 8 

2b. Since when did the Small In¬ 
dustries Development Bank start 


functioning? 

(fl) April 1989 

(b) July 1989 

(c) October 1989 

(d) April 1990^ 

27. According to the 1990-91 
Central Union Budget the estimated 
overall deficit will be around: 

(a) Rs 12000 crore 

(b) Rs 15000 crore 

(c) Rs 7000 crore 

(d) Rs 9000 crore 

28. Which of the following is the 
only member of the G-15 from the 
Indian Sub-Continent? 

(a) Pakistan 

(b) Bangladesh 

(c) Nepal 

(d) None of these 

29. In which year some more 
commercial banks (in addition to the 
first lot of 14) were nationalised in 
India? 

(a) 1976 (b) 1979 

(c) 1980 (d) 1982 

30. Which of the following is a 
member of the Parliament from 
Amethi Constituency? 

(a) Mr V.P. Singh 

(b) Mr Rajiv CJandhi 

(c) Mr Chandra Shekhar 

(d) Mr Devi Lai 

31. Why was Darba Kalan in the 
news recently? 

(a) Sri Chautala won the as¬ 
sembly by-election from 
there 

(b) This is the proposed site of 
much discu.sscd Disney 
Land Project in Haryana 

(c) This is the site of the 
proposed Atomic Power 
Project in M.P. 

(d) A highly sophisticated gas 
based power plant is being 
developed there 

32. According to a report pub¬ 
lished recently by U.N.O. the es¬ 
timated population of India in 1990 is 
about: 

(</) 900 million 

(b) 850 million 

(c) '800 million 

(d) 750 million 

33. What were the approximate 
total deposits (in crores of rupees) in 
all the scheduled commercid banks 
in India by the end of Dec 89? 

(a) 25,000 (b) 50,000 


(c) 1,00,000 

(d) Above 1,50,000* 

34. All previous laws on which of 
the following subjects given in the 
ninth schedule of the Constitution arc I 
now beyond litigation? 

(a) Small Scale Industries 

(b) Direct'Ihxes 

(c) Heavy industries 

(d) Land reforms * 

35. The Bharat Ratna was 
recently conferred upon which of the 
following posthumously? 

(a) Dr Radhakrishnan 

(b) Sri M.G. Ramachandran 

(c) Sri K. Kamraj 

(d) Dr B.R. Ambedkar » 

36. The employees of which of 
the following industries are the 
beneficiary of the Bachawat Award? 

(a) Steel & mines 

(b) Oil & Petroleum 

(c) Newspapers V (d) .Sugar 

37. Who among the following is a 
nominated member of the Rajya 
Sabha? 

(a) R.K. Dhawan 

(b) P.C. Alexander 

(c) Jagmohan 

(d) Bhurcial 

38. Ayatollah R. Khomeini was 
the religious leader of which of the 
following countries? 

4a) Iran (b) Iraq 

(c) Afghanistan (d) Egyjii 

39. Who is the chairman of the 
National Front? 

(a) Mr Devi Lai 

(b) Mr V.P. Singh 

(c) M. Karunanidhi 

(d) None of these 

40. Which of the following is 
NOT ‘Peeth’ of one of the four 
Shankaracharyas in India? 

(a) Badrinath (b) Shringcri 

(c) Dwarka (jf) Mathura j 

ANSWERS ! 


1. (a) 

2. 

(.b) 

3. 

id) 

4. (c) 

5. (b) 

6. 

(d) 

7. 

ic) 

8. id) 

9. (a) 

10. 

(c) 

11. 

id) 

12. ib) 

13. (a) 

14. 

id) 

15. 

ib) 

16. (c) 

17. (c) 

18. 

id) 

19. 

ib) 

20. (d) 

21. (6) 

22. 

id) 

23. 

ib) 

24. (b) 

25. (d) 

26. 

id) 

27. 

ic) 

28. (d) 

29. (c) 

30. 

ib) 

31. 

(«) 

32. (c) 

33. (d) 

34. 

id) 

^^35. 

id) 

36. (c) 

37. (c) 

38. 

ia) 

39. 

id) 

40 id) 
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Descriptive 

Below we publish answers to some 
more Descriptive Type questions put in 
recent examinations. TIus special fea¬ 
ture, which we started with the Septem¬ 
ber, 1990, issue of “C.M. ” in response 
to our readers’ requests, has proved 
very popular. 

The following questions were put 
in the Descriptive Type test held by the 
BSRB, Chandigarh, recently. We thank 
Mr Rajiv Kumar Kaushal of Patiala 
and many others for sending us a copy 
of the question paper. 

Q. 1. Should smoking be banned 
in Government offices? Give three 
reasons in favour and three against 
it. 

Arguments for the view 

1. As is well known, smoking is 
highly injurious to health. If people in 
government offices do not stop smok¬ 
ing, their health is bound to suffer. 
When their health suffers, their work 
is bound to suffer too. That would 
mean a further setback to the general 
office efficiency. 

2. Apart from general efficiency, 
there would be .still further delay in 
the disposal of public businc-ss. Every 
few minutes a clerk, a steno or a su¬ 
perintendent would interrupt his 
work in order to light a cigarette and 
have a few puffs ti> satisfy bis cra/c for 
Lady Nicotine. The resultant stilling 
smoke is hardly conducive to good 
public relations. 

3. Smoking inevitably pollutes 
the atmosphere, fills the air in con¬ 
gested office-rooms with smoke black 
soot and carbon dioxide. Uncleared 
accumulated smoke makes both 
visitors and office workers cough 
repeatedly. Such persistent coughing 
soon becomes a nuisance to 
everyone. 

4. The expenditure on cigarettes 
cuts into the family budget and is a 


_ HWwnw Tnr 

Questions 


drain in these hard aims. In almost 
every budget cigarettes and “biris” 
are made costlier; thus the financial 
drain continually increases. 

Arguments Against the view 

1. An official ban on smoking in 
offices is unlikely to be strictly ob¬ 
served by all workers. There is likely 
to be open defiance of such an order 
by some and secret defiance by those 
who are habituals and incorrigible 
addicts. They will invent excuses 
every now and then to leave their 
scats and go to the bath-room or a 
place outside the office for a smoke. 
Their frequent absence from their 
seals will inevitably result in delayed 
disposal of business and keep the 
visitors wailing. 

2. Though injurious to health, 
smoking (like lea) does provide .some 
relief from boring, routine work. It is 
not always that smoking halts speedy 
dispo.sal of work. A few puffs on the 
cigarette may even help promote 
clear thinking, relieve tension, and 
help a person to relax. 

3. All smokers tend to form 
friendships and become social, espe¬ 
cially with others who also arc fond of 
tobacco. Non-smokers are generally 
less social and do not easily mix up 
with others. .So a ban would not be 
advisable, though it is desirable to im- 
prc.s.s upon all office workers and 
others not to fall victims to Nicotine. 

Education System 

Q. 2. “In«(|uality of education in 
India is a great threat to the nation." 
Comment on this statement. Give 
two reasons for and two against this 
view. 

Alls. India’s education system is 
inequitable, faulty and does not pro¬ 
vide equal opportunities for children 
of all sections Of society. Now an"* 
then, committees of experts are a 


pointed to rectify the flaws and make 
the system more effective. Unfor¬ 
tunately, every reform in this arena 
has intensified the faults or at best 
made cosmetic, ineffective changes. 

Arguments for the view 

1. The inequality of education 
docs create a threat to the nation be¬ 
cause of the sense of in.security it 
create.s, the intense feelings of resent¬ 
ment and di.sconlent it breeds and the 
lopsided social structure it promotes. 

2. The system caters largely to 
the tastes and requirements of the 
elite, while the urgent need is to edu¬ 
cate and enlighten the ma.sscs. The 
per capita expenditure on education 
of the poor masses is much loo low, 
even though there is universal agiee- 
ment that educated, intelligent mas- 
.scs are a great asset to a country’s 
security, while ignorant, uninformed 
people constitute a ilrag. 

3. A small scction-thc educated, 
pampered clite-cannot by thcm.scl- 
ves ensure national defence and 
security. They mostly become snobs 
and ease loving. They shirk work and 
live a luxurious life. They often be¬ 
come security risks. Complete invol¬ 
vement of contented masses is 
essential to ward off threats to the 
country’s safely and stability. For this 
an equitable education .system is a 
pre-requisite. 

Arguments Against the view 

1. It is not the education system 
that can guarantee adequate national 
defence and ward off all threats to 
security. What really matters is the 
equipment, a well-oiled military 
machine, and an efficient, fully 
motivated fighting force, even if the 
defence personnel arc not properly 
educated. 

2. The nationalist Vietnamese, 
of whom the majority were not well 
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educated, fought off the formidable 
U.S. challenges and even compelled 
the U.S.-the world’s strongest 
military power-to withdraw from 
their country. So it is the nationalist, 
patriotic fervour and firm determina¬ 
tion that make all the difference, not 
the pattern of schools and the system 
of education. In fact, cliti.sm and the 
associated economic prosperity do 
not guarantee efficient military 
capability. 

3. Army and Air Force com¬ 
manders arc in any ease well edu¬ 
cated in all branches of military 
know-how. They are the people 
whose judgement, decisions and 
policies really ensure a sound strategy 
and the security of the nation. The 
Jawans obey orders and fight when 
and where required. Other qualities 
such as the highest degree of physical 
fitness, patriotic sentiments, ade¬ 
quate military training, familiarity 
with weapons and strict discipline 
matter much more in the battlefield. 

Friends and Friendship 

Q.3. “A friend in need is u friend 
indeed.’* Give three examples from 
your own experience. 

An.s. Friendship is an intangible 
virtue; in fact, life is a virtual wilder¬ 
ness without friends and sincere, de¬ 
pendable well wishers. Common 
interests and cordial companionship 
generally lead to the promotion of 
sincere friendship. But real 
friendship can be tc.stcd only when 
one is in distress and urgently needs 
support in various forms and unfail¬ 
ing assistance, especially in adversity. 

I mention below three exiimples of 
such friends. 

1. Some time ago, I found myself 
in serious financial difficulties; my as¬ 
sets had dwindled greatly while my 
debts mounted. I hesitantly ap¬ 
proached an old friend. He promptly 
arranged the substantial amount of 
money 1 needed. 1 later learnt from 
another source that since he did not 
have the requisite amount, he had 
borrowed it from a rich colleague and 
had paid interest on it. But he never 
mentioned this fact to me and did not 


even ask me for the interest charges 
he had to pay. Of such stuff are good 
friends made. 

2. Recently, my old mother fell 
seriously ill and had to bo rushed to 
hospital where she had to undergo 
several surgical operations. A close 
friend of mine stayed with me at the 
hospital day and night, ignoring his 
family responsibilities and even risk¬ 
ing his job because of the frequent 
periods of leave and repeated late ar¬ 
rivals for performing his duties. He 
proved a true friend. 

3. 1 belong to a poor family: my 
father, who was a petty businessman, 
suffered heavy losses and was in no 
position to look after and arrange 
matrimonial alliances for my young 
sisters. Then, in response to my 
prayers to the Almighty, came an 
angel in human shape-an almost for¬ 
gotten friend who had gone abroad 
and suddenly met me after a long in¬ 
terval. On learning of our family’s 
plight, he searched day and night for 
suitable young men who were not 
greedy for dowry and who readily ac¬ 
cepted my father’s requests. Most of 
the wedding expcn.ses were borne by 
my friend and when I urged him to let 
me know how much he had spent, he 
brushed aside my pleadings with the 
unforgettable words: “Your sisters 
arc my sisters-f do not have any fami¬ 
ly obligations of my own, and it has 
given me much psychological satis¬ 
faction that I have been of help to you 
at a time when you needed assistance 
most. Thank God for it all, not me. It 
is Providence that comes to good 
people’s rescue; what arc we poor 
mortals but tools in the hands of the 
Almighty?’’ 

1 regard myself lucky that I have 
such sincere friends and not mere 
fun-seekers who make excuses when 
someone a.sks them for monetary or 
other help to tide over a crisis. 

Frozen Earth 

Q. 4. If all the water on this 
earth freezes, what will be the conse¬ 
quences? Give at least three points. 

Ans. Calamities do occur now 
and then-some really disastrous and 
others of lesser dimensions but highly 


damaging all the same. 

1. If all the water available to us 
freezes through some cruel act of Na¬ 
ture, life would become impossible. It' 
is a universally admitted fact that 
there can be no life on earth. Water is 
life. If no water is available for drink¬ 
ing, cooking and washing purposes, 
there would be virtually no life. 
Dehydration would result in amnt- 
less deaths. The frozen water would 
have to be melted on fire of some 
kind. Fuel already in short supply, 
would become scarce 'after some 
time. 

2. If all the water freezes, there 
would be no water for birds and 
animals to drink. Like human beings 
they too would die of thrust. And if no 
milk is available because of the ex¬ 
tinction of milch cattle, children 
would be deprived of essential 
nourishment. What would be the fate 
of millions of infants cannot even be 
imagined. The consequential deaths 
by the million would turn this earth, 
into a vast burial or cremation 
ground. 

3. If the rivers, lakes and the sea 
also get frozen, the con.sequcnces : 
would add to the disaster. Fish and j 
other living creatures would die aftei | 
some time, thus sharply curtailing the 1 
supply of food to people who depend | 
on fi.sh and sea creatures for food. i 

4. When only ice is available and 
not water, plant life would also wither 
away. Agriculture would become im- | 
possible until most of the frozen , 
fluids melt. That could take a long 
time. In fact, the distrcs.scd humanity 
would pray all the time for the sun to 
shine every day so that the frozen 
water would melt and make fluids 
available in various forms for drink¬ 
ing purposes. 

5. If the large rivers and the .seas 
get frozen, means of armmunication 
such as boats, ships, etc. would be¬ 
come redundant. There would be no 
international trade by .sea. The world 
would have to rely on the highly ex¬ 
pensive air travel. Sea-ports and 
navies would be rendered idle; only 
ice-breakers would be much in 
demand to facilitate navigation. 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. Who was Sir George 
Everest? 

Ans. He was a pioneer in the 
field of surveying and also Surveyor 
(Jeneral of India from 1830 to 1843. 
In recognition of his contribution to 
science and to honour his great crea¬ 
tive genius the world’s highest peak, 
■Mount Everest, has been named 
after him. On October 4 and 5 the 
Survey of India celebrated his birth 
Bicentenary. 

Q. Who has been elected as the 
first Chancellor of the United Ger¬ 
many which came into being on Oc¬ 
tober 3, 1990? 

Ans. Dr Helmut Kohl, 

Q. On which day is the Interna¬ 
tional Shelter Day celebrated? 

Ans. October 1. 

Q. What is "People of India 
Project"? 

Ans. The "People of India 
Project" was launched on October 2, 
1935 by the Anthropological Survey 
of India (ASI) to generate a brief 
descriptive anthropological profile 
■if all communities in the country. It 
lias identified 4,384 communities in 
ill States and Union Territories of 
India. The indentified communities 
include 426 Scheduled Tribes, 443 
Scheduled Castes, and 1,051 Back¬ 
ward Classes. 

Q. What amount of crude oil 
production, by India, is projected for 
1990-91? 

Ans. 34 million tonnes. The 
Jemand is estimated to be 58 million 
onnes. 

Q, Who was known as ’Gandhi 
)f Arambagh’? 

Ans. Prafulla Chandra Sen,' 
brmer Chief Minister of West Ben¬ 
gal. 

Q. What amount has been 
deared by the World Bank for the 
iardar Sarovar Dam in the Narmada 
^iver Valley Project? 

Ans. Rs 1,200 crorc. 

Q. According to the latest 
eport of World Bank which country 


has the highest per capita income in 
1989? 

Ans. Switzerland. Its per capita 
income is $ 30,270. The countries 
following Switzerland are: Japan 
($ 23,730), Norway ($ 21,850), 
Sweden ($ 21,710), Iceland ($ 
21,240) and USA ($ 21,000). At the 
bottom of the list were Ethiopia and 
Tan'zania with per capita income of 
only $ 120. 

India’s per capita income was 
recorded at $ .350. 

Q. Which cast European 
country has recently joined Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) as its 
1.52nd member? 

Ans. Czechoslovakia. Its quota, 
or share in the IMF, has been fi.xed at 
590 million special drawing rights 
which amounts to around $ 826 mil¬ 
lion. 

Q. As on September 20, 1990 
how many countries were members 
of GATT? 

Ans. 9<T Venezuela, Bolivia and 
Tunisia joined GATT in September 

im. 

Costa Rica is likely to become 
the KXlth member after its ratifica¬ 
tion. 

GATT members qualify for 
most-favoured nation (MFN) trad¬ 
ing .status with other member State.s, 
and if they think they are being 
treated unfairly, they can take their 
dispute to a GATT panel. 

Q. What is the objective of the 
Commonwealth Ecjuity Fund? 

Ans. riie objective of the Fund 
is long-term capital appreciation 
through investment in equity or equi¬ 
ty related securities, of cntcrpri.ses 
established in Commonwealth 
developing countries or in other 
countries, but whose principal busi¬ 
ness is in Commonwealth developing 
countries. 

The Fund has been launched 
with 56.5 million US dollars raised by 
private placement with institutional 
investors in Canada, USA and 


Europe. 

The operation of Fund is ex¬ 
pected to provide foreign investment 
in developing Commonwealth 
countries and contribute to stock 
market and capital market develop¬ 
ment. 

Q. What amount of outlay has 
been approved for the 8th Five Year 
Plan? 

An.s. Rs 6,10,(MX) crorc. The out¬ 
lay for the public sector will be Rs 
3,35,(XX) crore (Rs 2,80,(XX) crorc of 
investment and Rs 55,(KX) crorc of 
revenue expenditure), show'ing an in¬ 
crease of 34 per cent, in real terms, as 
compared to the 7lh Plan. 

The 8lh Plan .size has been fixed 
on the basis of 5.5 per cent growth 
rate in GDP, domestic savings rate of 
22 per cent, a net inflow of external 
resources at 1.6 per cent and an in¬ 
cremental capital. 

The basic thrust will be on 
rationalisation programme for 
agricultural development with spe¬ 
cial emphasis on rain-fed areas. 

Q. How many newspapers in 
India are more than KX) years old? 

Ans, 37. The Bombay Sama- 
char, a Bvimbay-based Gujarati daily 
is the oldest. It was started in 1882. 

An English weekly from Calcutta 
was the first newspaper to be pub¬ 
lished in India. Started in 1780 it ap¬ 
peared under three different names: 
"Bengal Ga/ette", "Calcutta Cieneral 
Advisor" and "Hicky’s Gazette". 

Q. What is the name of the 
Panda mascot of Beijing Asian 
Games? 

Ans. Pan Pan. 

Q. Who was the flag bearer of 
the Indian cr>nlingent at the Beijing 
Asian Games? 

An.s. P.T. Usha. 

y. What amount of foodgiains 
were produced by India in 1989-90? 

Ans. 172.50 million tonnes. The 
target for 1990-91 has been fixed at 
176..50 million tonnes. 
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SPORTS 


GAMES 

B«ying Asian Games 

O n September 22, 1990 President 
of tne People’s Republic of 
China, Mr Yang Sbangkun, declared 
the XI Asian Games open, at the 
Workers’ Stadium, Beijing, amidst 
unbound enthusiasm and thunderous 
applause from an estimated 80,000 
spectators. 

The highlight of the opening 
ceremony was the parachuting 
demonstration. In a spectacular per¬ 
formance the parachutists brought 
down the flags of the 36 participatmg 
nations and landed perfectly on the 
balloons placed in the middle of the 
ground. 

After the completion of the for¬ 
malities the participating nations 
trooped in a march past in their 
respective colourful and mulli-hucd 
uniforms. They came in the Chinese 
alphabetical order, Maldives leading 
the parade and hosts, China, forming 
the rear. 

The giant flame was lit by the 
former world table tennis champion, 
Chen Longcan. For India the torch 
bearer was Pargat Singh, captain of 
the Indian hockey team. The Indian 
contingent was led by ace athlete P.T. 
Usha. 

A total of 5,231 athletes and offi¬ 
cials from 36 countries participated 
in the Beijing Games. Missing were 
Iraq, suspended by the Olympic 
Council of Asia for its invasion of 
Kuwait, and Jordan, who officially 

E ulled out for "financial reasons". The 
iggest delegation was sent by China 
(674 athletes and officials) followed 
by South Korea (583). The smallest 
came from Palestine, which sent two 
athletes and one official. 

Closing Ceremony: Another edi¬ 
tion of the continental games was 
consigned to the pages of history as 
Beijing bade a daz^ing farewell to 
the XI Asian Games with a spec¬ 
tacular show. 

The razzle and dazzle of the cul¬ 
tural pageantry mounted by some 


10,000 youth, filled the Beijing 
Workers' Stadium with a sound and 
light show that cast a spell on the 
72,000 spectators inside the venue 
and millions all over Asia. 

A brief formal function preceded 
the show, during which the Olympic 
Council of Asia’s (OCA) vice-presi¬ 
dent, Mr Roy de Silva of Sri Lanka, 
declared the games closed and in¬ 
vited the youth of Asia to a.sscmble at 
Hiro.shima (Japan) for the XII Asian 
Games in 1994. 

Pan Pan, the lovable giant Panda, 
chosen as the mascot for the Beijing 
games, made his first physical ap¬ 
pearance at the Workers’ Stadium, 
bidding farewell to thousands of 
spectators. He was greeted in front of 
tne VIP podium by the pair of 
pigcon.s, called Poppu and Cuccu, 
mascots of the 1994 Games. 

Highlights 

C hina reigned supreme through¬ 
out the games. They outclassed 
everyone in every sphere and finished 
with 341 medals which included 183 
Gold, 107 Silver and 51 Bronze. They 
were followed by South Korea witn 
181 medals and Japan with 174 
medals. 

Top 10 athletes: Tlie five men are: 
sprinter Talal Mansoor of Qatar, 
swimmer Shen Jianqiang of China, 
sprinter Mohammad al Malki of 
Oman, decathicte Kaneko Muneliiro 
of Japan and soccer player Kim loos¬ 
ing of South Korea. 

TItc five women arc: cyclist Zhon 
Lingwei of China, archer Kim 
Soonyung of S. Korea, high-jumper 
Sato Megumi of Japan, ^mnast Li 
Chun-mi of N. Korea and badminton 
player Susy Susanti of Indonesia. 

Gymnastics: Chinese dominance 
was complete in Gymnastics. They 
were winners of both the men’s and 
women’s team titles. Chinese gymnast 
Li Jing was declared the best gymnast 
among men and Chen Culling best 
gymnast among women. 

Hible Ihnnis: China, which ruled 
world men’s table tennis for two 


decades, settled for a lowly bronze. It 
was the first time that China had 
failed to win a silver or gold in Asian 
Games table tennis. The men’s team 
title was won by S. Korea who 
defeated N. Korea 5-4. The women’s 
title was won by China who defeated 
S. Korea. 

Tennis: China, in their bid to be 
the best in every discipline of Asian 
Games, met with a surprise success 
when their team beat the favourites, 
.South Korea, to clinch the gold 
medal. India and Indonesia had to 
settle for the bronze. 

Golf: Japan, who only slipped in 
the second round, played steady to 
win the gold. Philippines took the sil¬ 
ver and South Korea bronze. India 
finished fifth. 

Swimming: Chinese women 
swept all the 15 gold medals at stake. 
In the men’s .section China could 
claim only 8 gold medals. Japan 
claimed 7 and South Korea one. 

The diving gold medal in men’s 
and women’s team event was won by 
China. j 

Badminton: China made a clean | 
sweep of the team events. The 1 
Chinese men defeated Malaysia j 
while there women defeated In- | 
donesia. 

Hockey: in the women’s hockey 
Korea retained the crown. They over¬ 
ran China 3-1 in the deciding game to 
win the gold for the second time. 
Japan got the bronze. India could 
manage fourth position. 

In the men’s section Pakistan 
defeated India 3-2 to win the gold 
medal. Malaysia took the bronze. 

Archery: Asia Cup champions, 
India, crashed out of the competition 
without any medals. The golu medal 
in the men’s team title was won by 
South Korea. Silver medal was won 
by Japan and bronze by Taipei. 

In the women’s team event also 
South Korea got the gold medal. The 
silver went to North Korea and 
Bronze to Ihipei. 
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Basketball: South Korea shocked 
the Asian Games defending cham- 

f ions, China, to win the women’s bas- 
elball gold. The men’s event was 
won by China. 

Football: Iran took the gold 
medal when they defeated S. Korea 4- 
l in a tie-breaker. The women’s foot¬ 
ball gold was won by China. 

Athletics: Talal Mansoor of Qatar 
was declared the fastest man of the 
Games when he won the 100m race in 
10.30 seconds. In the women’s section 
the fastest athlete was Tian Yumei of 
China. 

The marathon was won by Kim 
Won-tak of South Korea in the men’s 
section and Zhao Youpeng of China 
in women’s section. 

Lee Fu-an of Taiwan was 
Decathalon champion and Ma 
Mialoan of China was Heptathlon 
Champion. 

Dismal performance by India: 
India finished IJth on the medals 
table with a lone gold fiom Kabaddi. 
This was the worst ever performance 
in Asan Games. In all India could win 
only 23 medals which included one 
gold, 8 .silver and 14 bronze. The 
most disappointing performances 
were from men’s wcightliftcrs,golfers 
.ind athletes. Women’s hockey team 
also performed badly. 

1 he Indian medal winners were, 
(■old: Kabaddi team. 

Silver: Men’s hockey team; 
•lyotsna Dutla (women’s weightlifting 
82.5 kg); Bharali Singh (women’s 
weightlifting 82.5 kg jerk); 4 x 400M 
women’s relay team (Pranti Mishra, P. 
Shantimol, K. Saramma, P.T. Usha); 
P.T. Usha (400m); Dina Ram (3000 M 
steeplechase); Ombir Singh (wrc.s- 
tling 48 kg class); 4 x 1(X)M women’s 
relay team (P.T. Usha, K. Saramma, 
Zenia and Ashwani Nachappa). 

Bronze: Rtisa Kutty (800M); S.D. 
Eshan (shot pul); Homi Motivala and 
Pushpendra Garg (sailing, enterprise 
class); Faraokh Taraporc and (ilyrus 
Cama (sailing, 470 classes); Gopal 
Devang (boxing, light middle weight 
division); Subbash Verma (wrestling, 
100 kg); N. Kunjarani (weightlifting 
women 44 kg); Chnaya Adak 
(weightlifting women 52 kg); Soma 
Dutla (shooting); Ramaniit Singh 
and Dalbir Singh (light weight double 


sculls); R.S. Bhanwala and Surinder 
Singh (men’s coxless pairs); Ibnnis 
team (S. Vasudevan and Z^eshan 
Ali); Dalbir Singh (men’s light weight 
single scull); Surinder Singh, Jasbir 
Singh, P.M. Pathak and Gajendran 
(coxless quartet). 

The final medals tally of first 15 


countries was: 
Country G 

5 

B 

T 

China 

183 

107 

51 

341 

South Korea 

54 

54 

73 

181 

Japan 

38 

60 

76 

174 

North Korea 

12 

31 

39 

82 

Iran 

4 

6 

8 

18 

Pakistan 

4 

1 

7 

12 

Indonesia 

3 

6 

21 

30 

Qatar 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Thailand 

2 

7 

8 

17 

Malaysia 

2 

2 

4 

8 

India 

1 

8 

14 

23 

Mongolia 

1 

7 

9 

17 

Philippines 

1 

2 

7 

10 

Syria 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Oman 

1 

0 

0 

1 


Detailed results of Beijing Asian 
Games will be given in the December 
1990 issue — Editor. 


Bangkok to stage 1998 Games 
he Olympic Council of Asia today 
chose Bangkok to host the 1998 
Asian Games, OC.A delegates said. 

Bangkok has staged the games 
three times previously, in 1966, 1970 
and 1978. 

1996 Olympics awarded to 
Atlanta 

he US city of Atlanta has been 
awarded the 1996 centenary 
Olympic Games. Besides Atlanta, 
Athens (Greece) tried hard to get the 
right to nold the 1996 Games. It was 
the sentimental favourite as the birth 
place of the ancient Olympics and 
their modern revival in 1896. 

The 1992 Olympics arc to be held 
in Barcelona (Spain) 

ATHLETICS 

4th international Permit Meet 
he meet was the last international 
tournament in which East and 
West Germany took part as two 
countries. On the concluding day of 
the two-day meet, held at New Delhi 
on September 18-19, 1990, the ath¬ 
letes from the two Germanys merged 
together in running a lap, symbolising 
the spirit of unification. 


Results (Men): 
lOOM: Darrent Braithwaitc (UK); 
400M: Butch Reynolds (USA); 
5000M; E/ekiel Bilok (Kenya); 
3000M: Jane Warjiku Ngotho 
(Kenya); 400M hurdles: Gideon 
Yego (Kenya); TVipIe Jump: E. 
Bcdcnickuk; Discus Throw: 
Wolfgang Schmidt (FRGl; High 
Jump: Sergey Malchcnko (USSR); 
Hammer Throw: Tiber Gecsek 
(Hungary); 200IV1: John Regis (UK); 
15»0M: Joel Jeter (Kenya); llOM 
hurdles: Tonie Campbell (USA); 4 X 
lOOM relay: Au.stria/Hungary; Long 
jump: Shyam Kumar (India); Javelin: 
Arnt Pederson (Denmark); Shot put: 
Kalman Konya (FRG); 3(M)0M 
Steeplechase: Boniface Mcrandc 
(Kenya). 

Results (Women): 

lOOM: Evelyn Ashford (USA); 400M; 
Olga Nazarora (USSR); 3000M: Jane 
Wanjiku Ngotho (Kenya); lOOM 
hurdles; Rccth Abrahim (India); 
Javelin throw: Petra Fclkc (GDR); 
200M: Sabine Gunther (GDR); 
1500M: Eilcn Kiessling (GDR); High 
jump: Yclina Yclissina (USSR); Dis¬ 
cus: Martina Heilman (GDR). 
BADMINTON 
North zone iiiter-Stute 
Championship 

Chadha Cup (Men): Railways 
Rahimtola cup (women): Rail¬ 
ways 

CHESS 

Natwest Musters International 
tournument 

nternationul Ma.stcr V. Ravikumar 
of India held W.(i.M. Maid of Hun¬ 
gary to a draw to annex the seventh 
Natwest Masters International Chess 
tournament with a tally of six points. 

FOOTBALL 

IFA Shield Tournament 

ast Bengal were declared winners 
of the IFA Shield Tournament for 
1990 after Mohammedan Sporting 
refused to continue play after a dis¬ 
pute over the goal scored by Kiiljil 
Singh of East Bengal in the 44th 
minute. 

TENNIS 

Davis Cup .semi-finals 

SA defeated Au.stria and 
Australia defeated Argentina to 
win the semi-finals of the 19'W) Davis 
Cup tournament. 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

IPCL: Improved Pace and Con¬ 
tent of Learning. 

MIGA: Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency. 

PACER: Programme lor Ac¬ 
celeration of Commercial Energy Re- 
.search. 

SYGC: SAARC Year of the Girl 
Child. 

AWARDS 

Jamnalal Bajaj Award.s, 1990 

Jamnalal Bajaj Birth Centenary 
Special Award: Mr Nelson Mandela, 
South African freedom lighter, for his 
contributions to the cau.se of human 
freedom. 

For constntetive work: Mr Tirtith 
Ram of I limachal Pradesh. 

For application of science and 
technohm’ for rural development: Mr 
Shreepad Dabholkar of Kr)lhapur in 
Maharashtra. 

For upliftrnent and welfare of 
women and children: Mrs Ratan 
Shastri of Rajasthan. 

International award for promoting 
Gandhian values abroad: Dr A.T. 
Ariyaratnc of Sri Lanka. 

The awards consist ot a citation, 
a medal and a cash pri/e of Rs one 
lakh. The Bajaj awarels are one of the 
most prestigious awards given in 
India to recognise the services of 
eminent social workers and 
reformers. 

Moortidevi Award, 1989 

he Bharatiya Jnanpith 1989 
Moortidevi Award has been given 
to Dr Vidya Niwas Misra, the well- 
known Sanskrit and Hindi scholar 
and essayist, for a collection of essays 
Mahabharat ka Kavyartha (the poetic 
implications of the Mahabharat). 

The award consi.sts of a citation, 
a plaque, a replica of the goddess 
Saraswati and a cheque for Rs 50,0(X). 

Shanti Swurup Bliatnagur Prizes, 
1989 

Physical Sciences: Prof M. 


Lakshmanan, Department of Physics, 
Bharatidasan University, Tiruchira- 
palli and Prof N.V. Madhusudan, 
Raman Research Institute, Ban¬ 
galore. 

Chemical Sciences: Prof S. 
Chandrasekharan of Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore and Prof M.K. 
Choudhuri of North Eastern Hill 
University, Shillong. 

Biological Sciences: Prof S.C. 
Lakhotia of Benaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi and Dr (Mrs) Manju 
Ray of Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 

Engineering Sciences: Dr S. 
Banerjce, Bhal)ha Atomic Research 
Centre, Bombay and Dr G.V. Rao, 
Vikrani Sarabhai Space Centre, 
Trivandrum. 

Mathematical Science: Prof 
Gopal Prasad, TIER Bombay. 

Earth, Atmosphere, Ocean and 
Planetary Sciences: Dr P. C. Pandey, 
Space Application Centre, Ah- 
medabad. 

The award carries Rs 50,(K)0 in 
cash, a citation and a momento. 

Indira Priyadarsliini Vrikslimitra 
Awards, 1989 

he awards were in.stiluted in 1986 
by the National Wastelands 
Development Board to rccogni/e 
outstanding contributions of in¬ 
dividuals and organisations in the 
field of all'orestation and wastelands 
development. Ten awards arc given 
every year in five categories-in- 
dividuals, panchayat.s, educational 
institutions, voluntary agencies and 
government agencies. Each award 
carries a medallion, a .scroll of honour 
and Rs 50,000 in cash. 

The 1989 award winners were; 
Mr M. Padmanabha Reddy, Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh; Mr Sona-ullah Baniballi, an 
environmentalist from J & K; the 
Ecological Task Force of the 129 In¬ 
fantry Battalion, Rajasthan; the 
Jungle Surakhya Samiti, Orissa; the 
Brahmanand Mahavidyalaya, Uttar 
Pradesh; the Sreerampuram Village 
Protection Committee, West Bengal; 


Mr A.M. Murugappa, Chettiar Re¬ 
search Centre, Madra.s; the Uttara 
Kannada District Forest Depart¬ 
ment, Karnataka; and the Howrah 
Social Forestry Range, West Bengal. 

Sangeet Akademi Award, 1990 

Music 

K. G. Ginde (Hindustan] vocal) 

D. Kulkarni (Hindustani vocal) 

N. Rajan (Hindustani instrumental- 
violin) 

Abdul Latif Khan (Hindustani In¬ 
strumental — sarangi) 

Zakir Hussain (Hindustani in¬ 
strumental—tabla) 

TV. Sankaranarayanan (Carnatic- 
vocal) 

Chilli Babu (Carnatic in.slrumental- 
veena) 

TV. Gopalkrishnan (Carnatic in¬ 
strumental -mridangam) 

L. Subranianiam (creative music) 

C. Honappa Bhagavathar (natya san- 
gccl — Karnataka) 

P Gadhvi (folk music--Gujarat) 

R. Palhak (folk music —As.sam) 

Dance 

Kalanidhi Narayanan (Bharata- 
nalyam) 

TIungamajam Babu Singh (Mani- 
puri) 

Shoba Naidu (Kuchipudi) 

Bikram Kiimbhakar (Chhau 
Seraikcla) 

Saridc Manickyamma (Adhyatma 
Ramayana—Andhra Pradesh) 

Mangi Bai (Teratali — Rajasthan) 
Theatre 

Bhakti Barvc-lnamdar (acting- 
Marathi) 

Nasiruddin Shah (acting- 
Hindi/Urdu) 

Geoffrey and Laura Kendal (dircc- 
tion) 

Roshan Alkazi (costume-designing) 
Vilhabai Bhau Narayangaonkar 
(tamasha—Maharashtral 
Seemanchal Patra (Prahlad nataka- 
Orissa) 

Bharat Bharti Award 

r Ram Vilas Paswan, an eminent 
Hindi scholar, has been given the 5 
1990 Bharat Bhartraward. I 

The award has been constituted I 
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i{ by the U.P. Hindi Sansthan and car- 
rics a cash prize of Rs one lakh, a 
moinento and a certificate. 

BOOKS 

[ligher than Hope 

T his is a biography of Nelson Man¬ 
dela. It has been authored by 
Fatima Meer, a professor of sociol¬ 
ogy. It focusses on the hitherto un¬ 
known aspects of the African leader’s 
life and his struggles. 

Hussein of Jordan 

W ritten by James Lunt, it gives a 
detailea account of one of the 
most influential political leader in the 
Arab world —King Hussein of Jor¬ 
dan. 

.Serendip 

I t is the latest collection of poems by 
Dom Moracs. The book makes 
oblique reference to his travel ex¬ 
periences in Sri Lanka, Greece and 
Sweden. 

The dour I shut behind me 

W ritten by Uma Parameswaran, 
the book gives an inside view of 
Indo-Canadian world, resulting from 
uprooting and resettlement. 

PERSONS 

Ariyaratnc, Dr A.T. 

H e is the winner of the 1^89 Jam- 
nalal Bajaj International award 
for promoting Gandhian values. He 
has organised voluntary <;hiunulan 
camps of youth to serve the piKjr and 
has helped create a vast rural in¬ 
frastructure of small irrigation 
projects, schools and public build¬ 
ings. He has also shown rare 
courage in building up a strong 
peace movement in the strife-torn 
country. He heads the Satvodaya 
movement in Sri Lanka. 

Dabholkar, Shreepad 

M r Dabholkar was in the news for 
being awarded the 1989 Jam- 
nalal Bajaj award for application of 
science and technology for rural 
development, A teacher by profes¬ 
sion, he realised the futility of the 
conventional education system and 
undertook the task of educating 
farmers to help them improve their 
produce. For this purpose he set up 
series of experimental cells for 
agricultural improvement. He has 
helped to raise the productivity of 
vineyards, in Maharashtra, to the 
world class and even beyond. 


Dagur, Ustad Zia Mohiuddin 

H e was one of the last exponents of 
the wdra vecna and an eminent 
Dhrupad teacher. He died on Sep¬ 
tember 28,1990 at the age of 62. 

He represented the 19th un¬ 
broken generation of Dhrupad prac¬ 
titioners in the illustrious family 
which produced .such luminaries as 
Bchram Khan Dagar, Zakiruddin 
Khan, Nasiruddin Dagar and his 
father Ziauddin Dagar. 

He not only contributed to the 
continuity of the ancient tradition but 
also addre.s.sed himself significantly 
to the frontiers of music. 

Mandela, Nelson 

M r Ncl.son Mandela is the winner 
of Jamnalal Bajaj Birth Centen¬ 
ary Special award for nis outstanding 
contributions to the cause of human 
freedom. He has been the world’s 
longest .serving political prisoner and 
has emerged as a legend in his life¬ 
time. He was irnpri.soned for 27 years 
by the white South African regime, 
lie is viewed as a political giant, 
who with care and determination 
has fought for the liberation of his 
people. 

Misru, Dr VIdya Niwa.s 

H e is the w'inner of 1989 Moor- 
tidevi award. Dr Misra is a well- 
known scholar of Sanskrit and 
Hindi. 

He comes from Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict in Uttar Pradesh. He completed 
his doctorate in Sanskrit from Al¬ 
lahabad University. He has written 
extensively on linguistics, literature, 
poetry and creative prose. 

Misra, Justice Ruiiganatli 

He is the new Chief Justice of 
India. He succeeds Mr Sabyasachi 
Mukherji who died on September 25, 
1990. 

Mr Justice Misra was born on 
November 25,1926. He was educated 
at Ravenshaw College, Allahabad. 
He enrolled himself as an advocate 
on September 18, 1950. He was ap¬ 
pointed the permanent Judge of Oris¬ 
sa High Court on January 7,1969. He 
was elevated to the Supreme Court 
on March 15,1983. 

He has been an exponent of the 
legal aid movement and has strongly 
advocated the setting up of Lok 
Adalats to reduce the burdens on 


courts. 

Nag, Shankar 

P opular film and stage actor-direc¬ 
tor, Shankar Nag died on Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1990 following a car accident 
at a young age of 37. 

He started his career as a set 
designer in Marathi and Gujarati 
theatre while working in a Bank in 
Bombay. His big break came in 
Girish Karnad’s Kannada film On- 
danondu KaladalH in 1977. He won 
the national award for best actor. 

His forte was Kannada films, 
though he made two .succe.ssful and 
award winning serials for television. 
These were ‘Malgudi Days’ and 
‘Swamy and Friends’. 

Sen, Prufiilla Chandra 

M r Prafulla Chandra Sen, one of 
the last links with the Gandhian 
era, died on September 25, 1990. He 
had given a moral tone and quality to 
the freedom movement in Bengal. 

He was born in 1897 at Sahabad 
in Bihar. His father had migrated 
from Khulna, now in Bangladesh. For 
major part of his life Mr Sen lived at 
Arambagh in Hooghly district of 
West Bengal, cither as a teacher or 
social reformer. He was also known 
as ‘Gandhi of Arambagh’. He served 
as Chief Minister of West Bengal 
from 1962 to 1967. 

Shastri, Mrs Rutun 

M rs Ralan Shastri of Rajasthan 
has been honoured with the 
1989 Jamnalal Bajaj award for uplift- 
•nent and welfare of women and 
children. She is a Gandhian freedom 
fighter. She has set up Banasthali 
Vidyapith for women and has been 
1 unning programmes to bring out the 
best in the lady students, making 
them vocationally and temperamen¬ 
tally equipped to face the challenges 
of modern life. 

Tiruth Ram 

H e has been awarded the 1989 
Jamnalal Bajaj award for con¬ 
structive work. He is a veteran 
C.landhian leader and has dedicated 
last 60 years to the welfare of back¬ 
ward class people of Himachal 
Pradesh. 

PLACE 


Germany 

O n October 3, 1990 West and East 
Germanys slipped into history to 
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emeific as a single nation alter 45 
years of division wrought by the 
Second World War. 

In 1949 after it surrendered un¬ 
conditionally in the Second World 
War the allied powers failed to reach 
an jigrccmcnl on the terms to be im¬ 
posed on Germany. Hence, separate 
action was taken by USSR on one 
hand and the western powers on the 
other. This resulted in the formation 
of two German States —the Federal 
Republic of Germany (W. (Jermany) 
and German Democratic Republic 
(H. Germany). 

With nearly 80 million people, a 
loi midabic army and a potent export 
driven economy, the united Germany 
is expected to play a dominant role in 
the world politics. The unification 
will increase its population by 27 per 
cent and its GPP by 24 per cent. 

Internally the merger will mean a 
heavy burden for the West German 
economy. Among other things. West 
f Jermany inherits a large East Ger¬ 
man budget deficit and foreign cur¬ 
rency debt of $ 13 billion. It will cost 
$ 3(K) billion to $ 650 billion to bring 
East Germany to Wc.st Germany 
standards. 

PROJECTS 

Magnesite project a success 

A n ambitious biotechnology 

project to purify magnc.sitc ore 
using a bacteria has yielded remark¬ 
able rc.sults in field trials. The five- 
year project was sponsored by the 
Department of Biotechnology (DBT) 
in collaboration with a Calcutta- 
based private firm. It is expected to 
drastically reduce India’s depend¬ 
ence on foreign countries for high- 
grade magnesium. 

The bacteria that is all set to 
transform India’s magnesium 
scenario is the bacillus liclicnifomiis. 
Of the 25 sub-groups isolated under 
this bacillus, scientists have found 
nearly six that are of significance in 
purification. Through microbial 
leaching, the co.sts are negligible and 
India’s huge magnesium deposits 
could be completely utili.sed. 

Though nearly 10 per cent of the 
world’s magnesium deposits are 
found in India, most of it is unsuitable 
for speciali.scd industrial processes. 
While f)0 per cent of the deposits are 
found in Salem in Tamil Nadu, 30 per 


cent is located in Almora in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Field trials done so far have 
boosted the morale of workers on the 
project and, if the trend continues, 
Inclia may well be credited with 
developing a technology for the 21st 
century. 

Though the microbial leaching 
proce.ss is common knowledge, no 
country has so far taken it up on a 
largc-.scale. In this sense, India is 
pioneering field applications in the 
purification of magnesium ore. 

The main impediment in the use 
of magnesium for indu.striai purposes 
is the presence of silica as con¬ 
taminants. Most of the magnesium 
found in the country are con¬ 
taminated up to at least six per cent of 
silica, while some even have 20 per 
cent .silica. 

The idea is to reduce the con¬ 
taminants to less than one per cent. 
Conventionally, this had been done 
by processes that are cumber.somc 
and expensive, a proposition unthink¬ 
able in the context of large scale use. 

US funds for projects on 
alternative energy sources 

T he significant global price in¬ 
crease and diminished supplies of 
crude oil, resulting from the Iraqi in¬ 
vasion of Kuwait, have focussed 
renewed attention on the world-wide 
search for efficient sources of alter¬ 
native energy. 

The U.S. Agency for Internation¬ 
al Development (USAID) is funding 
a novel project. Programme for Ac¬ 
celeration of Commercial Energy Re¬ 
search (PACER), which supports 
tcchnoloCT innovation and develop¬ 
ment in the Indian energy sector. 

PACER is being implemented by 
the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India Ltd (ICICI), 
with overall direction from the minis¬ 
try of energy’s department of non- 
conventional energy sources, under a 
$ 20 million (Rs 35 crore) grant 
agreement with the USAID. 

The project aims at promoting 
the development of innovative tech¬ 
nologies in areas such as the commer- 
cially-attraclive tapping of biomass; 
improving the efficiency of major 
end-use electrical equipment in in¬ 
dustry, agriculture and the commer¬ 


cial sector; and making better use of 
available generating capacity. 

Space biosphere project 

F our men and four women ranging , 
in the age from 30 to 66 have been j 
selected to spend two years isolated 
in a prototype of a space colony. 

The environmental experiment, 
sponsored by a private firm. Space 
Biospheres Ventures, will require the 
eight to live inside biosphcrc-2, a 3- 
acre geodesic frame of glass and steel 
that is hermetically scaled from the 
environment of earth except for the 
light and energy. The cxpfiriment is to 
begin on December 5,1990. 

The eight will have to get thcii 
food and water from inside the self- 
contained structure. Electricity and 
information will be provided and only 
information will be allowed to How 
out. 

MISCELLANY 


New illiteracy eradication plan 

I n its continuing efforts to eradicate 
illiteracy, a novel technique for ef¬ 
fective mobilisation and participation 
of learners has been developed by the 
National Literacy Mission (NLM). 

This new method known as Im¬ 
proved Pace and Content of Learning 
(IPCL) is based on three factors: 
programme duration, programme 
content and visible results. 

The new strategy to be intro¬ 
duced on a selective ba.sis during 
1990-91 aims at dc.signing three sets 
of primers corresponding to three 
levels of learning. Each level will be a 
progression or improvement from the 
other. 

Since the three primers arc ba.sed 
on the principles of progression in 
learning, the learner, through a 
process of intensive self-evaluation at 
the end of each lesson and a final 
evaluation at the end of each primer 
would be able to see for himself the 
pace and progress of learning. 

The new system would greatly 
motivate the learners and would also 
instil an element of self-confidence to 
progress. 

The main objective of NLM is to 
impart functional literacy to 80 mil¬ 
lion illiterate persons in 15-35 age 
group by 1995. 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1. ubstruiie: (a) diriicuit to understand (/)) ethereal 
(() meaningiess (d) shallow. 

2. agglomeration: (a) eollection (h) depletion (r) 
narration (d) connection. 

3. bete noire: (a) loss (h) halcful thing (c) pleasant 
ill cam (d) white elephant. 

4. clobber: (a) suppress (b) oppre,ss (c) arrest (d) 
punish hard. 

5. dyspede: (a) cynical (/>) energetic (c) irritable (</) 
lethargic. 

(). ennui: (a) boredom (h) pleasant journey (c) con- 
lempt (d) hatred. 

7. fervid: (a) jittery (h) intensely emotional (c) 
reverent (d) hopeful. 

8. grit: (a) backwaid (/>) upward (c) neutral (d) 
.uurage. 

incubus: (a) folkhrre (b) leisure (c) nightmare (d) 

,weet. 

10. jilt: (a) bend (b) borrow (c) lend (d) desert. 


11. lacerate: (a) burn (fo) bury (c) injure (d) cure. 

12. meteoric: (a) sudden sueec.ss (b) heavenly (e) 
blissful (d) sudden fall. 

13. nitty-grilly; (a) superstition (b) facts of matter 

(c) blind faith (d) customs. 

14. pellucid: (a) smooth (b) obscure (c) comprehen¬ 
sible (d) doubtful. 

15. recalcitrant: (a) faithful (/;) perverse (c) sincere 

(d) indifferent. 

U>. scary: (a) encouraging (h) causing feat (c) cheer¬ 
ful (r/) depre.sscd. 

17. transmute: (a) improve (b) acknowledge (c) 
transform (d) cross over 

18. unctuous: (a) insincerely earnest (b) complacent 
(c) anxious (d) arrogant. 

10. witch-hunt: (a) magic (b) miiacic (c) investiga¬ 
tion (d) enlightenment. 

20. zany: (a) hectic (b) colourful (r) outrageous (d) 
Cl azy. 


ANSWERS 


1. abstruse; (a) dimcult to understand, obscure, deep. 

-Abstract art is abstrust in form but profound in meaning. 

2. agglomemtion: (a) coltcciion, mass.'' 

-Due to the ill-planned agglomemihn of new buildings, the gteen 
Mcc in the town has almost come to a naught. 

3. betc nuire: (b) hateful thing. 

—Covemmental patronage and protection was a beie noire to 
twaharlal Nehru as a writer. 

4. ciobben (d) punish or strike hard. 

—Under llie new law, the police has been given wide powers to 
'obber the drunk drivers. 

5. dyspcilc; (e) irritable. 

-Quite often pcc^le suffering from high blood peessuie become 
rone to dyspede behaviour. 

6. ennui; (a) weariness, boredom. 

—Since losing bis job, my friend has often experienced a profound 
: DSC of ennui. 

7. fervid; (b) intensely emotional, zealous, enthusiasiic. 

—On the eve of my friend’s retirement from service, 1 made a highly 
rvid farewell speech. 

8. grll; (d) courage, endurance. 

-Mountalitceringinabihstard needsa lot of gn'randforC'Sight. 

9. Incubus: (e) nigjiuwtre. 

-To some children, the very mention (dan a^roachingexamination 
ipresscs them nfce Oh foetthdr. 

10. JiU; (d) desert, leave sudden^/unkifldly. 

-The poem under discussioA narrates in asorrowful tone the emo- 
rnal set-back that the jihed lover had to suffer. 

11. keemte: (c) injurs (flesh},.tcsr. . .j 

-The shaip stones are Hkeiy to fsesrutt the feet of those who vn(if>' 


bare-footed. 

12. meteoric: (a) sudden success or rapid rise. 

—In politics, the meteoric rise of a leader creates more foes than 
friends. 

13. nlity-grhly: (b) facts/rcalities of a maitcr. 

—Instead of beating about the bush, lei us get down to discussing the 
nUiy~griay of the problem for which we have assembled here. 

14. pellucid; (c) comprehensible, tran^rent. 

-Literature meant for children should be pettucid both in style and 
contents. 

15. leculcltranl; (b) perverse, disobedient, unmanageable. 

—In human relations, recalekrani attitudes seldom lead to harmony ' 
and happiness. 

16. scary: (b) causing fear or alarm. 

—In their impressionable period of life, children should be dissuaded 
from reading scary ghost stories. 

17. irnnsniuie: (c) transform, change in form. 

—In former rimes, it was thought that ordinary metal could be 
transmuted into gold. 

18. unctuous; (a) insincerely earnest or flattering 

—At the time of elections, contesting candidates vie with their rivals 
in tiering wicnrous assurances to the voters. 

19. wltckhuirii (c) iiivcstigarion. enquiry. 

-It is a sheer folly on the part of powets-tbai-be to indulge in. 
wUeh-htuU of their Opponents nben serious pit^lems are confronting the 
xDont:^. 

20. lany; (d) cta^, ridiculous. 

—To look conspicuous, mar^ a young nuin goes in for sany haircut 
l^lifestyie. 
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Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Fleeted Ftc 

Helmut Kohl: He hasS been 
elected as the first Chancellor of the 
United Germany. 

Ranganath Misra: He has been 
appointed as the Chief Justice of 
India. He succeeds Justice 
Sabyasachi Mukharjee who died fol¬ 
lowing heart attack. 

Mohammad Hamid Ansari: He 
has been appointed India’s Ambas¬ 
sador to Iran. 

Vijay K. Nambiar: He has been 
appointed India’s Ambassador to 
Afghanistan. 

Surendra Kumar: He has been 
appointed India's Ambassador to 
Mozambique. 

Abdus Sattar: He has been ap¬ 
pointed Pakistan’s High Commis¬ 
sioner to India. 

Distinguished Visitors 

France Albert Rene: President of 
Seychelles. 


Hun Sen: Prime Minister of 
Cambodia. 

Died 

Kamlapati Tripathi: Veteran 
freedom fighter and Congress 
leader. 

Sabyasachi Mukharjee: Chief 
Justice of India. He was 63. 

RC. Sen: Gandhian leader and 
former Chief Minister of West Ben¬ 
gal. He was 94, 

Zia Moideen Daggar. Noted 
cla.ssical Dhrupad singer. He was 62. 

Shankar Nag: Popular film and 
stage actor-director. He was 36. 

Kanji Bhuta Barot: Noted folk 
artist. He was 72. 

Dr R.K Pandit: Noted poet, 
writer, scholar and freedom fighter. 
He was 74. 

Dev Kumar. Noted film charac¬ 
ter actor. He was 67. 


EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

12— The four victorious World War 
II allies USA, France, UK and 
USSR, sign historic accord 
with East and West Germany to 
return sovereignty to united 
Germany. 

13— A blast in a nuclear fuel plant 
in the Soviet Central Asian 
Republic of Kazakhstan af¬ 
fects more than 3 lakh 
people. 

14— UN Council allows food ship¬ 
ments to Indians trapped in 
Kuwait and Iraq. 

15— USA recommends a massive 
$ 23 billion arms package for 
Saudi Arabia. 

16 — 32 persons including 14 ter¬ 
rorists are killed in Punjab. 


— Vishva Siddhi, the first cargo 
vessel to proceed to Gulf with 
essential food supplies for 
the stranded Indians, leaves 
Cochin for the Port of Um 
Qasar near Basra in Iraq. 

19 —The anti-reservation agitation 
in New Delhi takes a ghastly 
turn with a college student, 
Rajiv Goswami, trying to self- 
immolate himself. 

22—Asian Games open in Beijing, 
China. 

23 -11 terrorists and 2 security per¬ 
sonnel arc among 25 killed in 
Punjab. 

-Anti-reservation stir turns 
violent as large-scale violence 
and arson is reported in 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 

. y 
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New Delhi and Chandigarh. 

24 —The Soviet Parliament grants 
extra powers to President Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachov to tackle the 
economic crisis of the 
country. 

26 —UN imposes air embargo on 
Iraq. 

29 — The World Summit on Children 

begins in New York. 

30 -- The former Deputy Prime Min¬ 

ister, Mr Devi Lai, rtsigns from 
Lok Sabha in protest against 
"style, timing and the manner" 
in which the Prime Minister, 
V.P. Singh, accepted the Man- 
dal Commission Report. 

OCTOBER 

1 —The Supreme Court stays the j 

implementation of Mandal 
Commission report. 

-The 75th Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Bill, designed to extend 
President’s rule in Punjab falls 
through in the Lok Sabha. 

2 — 120 persons are killed in a plane 

crash in China. 

3 —East and West Germany unite | 

into one country. | 

4-The 76th Constitution Amend- ! 
ment Rill, to extend President's ; 
rule in Punjab lor six more j 
months from November 10, | 
1990, is passed. J 

6 -- US military aid to Pakistan is 

suspended because of non-cer¬ 
tification by President Bu.sh 
regarding Islamabad’s nuclear 
programme 

7 — 11th Asian Games end. 

9-At least 50 rail passengers arc 
burnt alive when a fire broke 
out in a bogie of Kakatiya Fast 
passenger train near Hydera¬ 
bad. 

10-President’s rule is imposed in 
Karnataka. The assembly is 
kept under animated suspen¬ 
sion. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Role af Youth 

Dear Reader, 

Many impartial and experienced veterans have in recent weeks cautioned the country’s 
youth against the actions of several selfish (xilitical and other leaders who pretend to 
be their well-wishers but in reality are adept in exploiting credulous sections of society. 

One such warning came towards the end of October this year from no less a dignitary 
than former Chief of the Army Staff, Field-Marshal "vSarn” Manckshaw. In bis address 
to a youth rally he made some pertinent observations. Indiscipline, he said, is endemic 
in Indian society and is the basic cause of the problems facing the country. 

The youth of today, the eminent military commander observed, were “frustrated, 
disillusioned and confused”. So he advised them to distinguish between right and wrong 
and evolve a code of conduct tor living with one another in society. Ihe time had 
come, he added, for having "a very hard look ” at the problems and challenges, both 
material and moral, facing India's youth who had a crucial role to play in nation-building. 

He contended that the leaders have been “fooling the people for years". Have the 
youth of India also been fooled? A former Governor, Mr Homi J.H. Talyar Khan, 
urged the youth to find solutions to the complex and multifarious problems facing the 
country. When the ciders continually create problems, how can the youth solve them? 

In our opinion, the youth can certainly play a part in nation-building, but wc also feel 
that if they dabble too much in politics ut the c(>st of their studies, which have already 
.suffered heavily this year, they, as well as the country, would stand to lose. If the 
choice is between bright careers and working on bureaucratic schemes in the wilderness, 
we would unhesitatingly advi.se the former coui.se. 

Politics in this country, as perhaps in most developing countries, is a frustrating business, 
demanding much time but yielding little gain. So, even while doing their bit for the 
country, the youth had better beware of those who seek to exploit them for political 
purposes. Career-building first, politics later : that is a golden rule. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely. 




Chandra Shekhar—^At Last! 


/ he prolonge4 po^icat drama in Delhi, which 
was marked by much suspense and haggling, 
ended at last; the phase was over on the night 
of November 7 whep Mr. V.P. Singh was ousted 
and the second on November 9, when his bitter but 
hopeful rival, Mr Chandra Shekhar, emerged as the 
principal claimant to the prize post of Prime Minister. 
But the post has been greatly devalued during the 
past year and the legacy left behind by Mr V.P. 
Singh is full of thorns and formidable challenges. 
The glamour is of course very much there, with a 
bit of shine also, but it is shorn of content and of 
glory that was generally associated with it. 

An intellectual, administrative giant and a super 
man, tactful, patient and wholly honest, is required 
at this critical juncture when the country is caught 
in a multi-faceted crisis-social, economic and political. 
How far Mr Chandra Shekhar succeeds in the tough 
arenas where Mr V.P. Singh failed so ignobly remains 
to be seen. A baffling uncertainty and instability cur¬ 
rently surround the Prime Minister’s chair. Mr 
Chandra Shekhar’s own following comprises only a 
breakaway Janata Dal faction of 68 (named JD-S) 
and he can survive only with the assured and uncon¬ 
ditional support of the Congress (I) with its 193 M.P.s. 
Thus we have the strange, even absurd spectacle of 
a Prime Minister whose outside supporter is three 
times stronger than his own group. It is far from 
certain whether he will be able to last more than a 
I year or two. Within this short period, even a man 
of miracles cannot solve the complex problems facing 
the country and heal the gaping wounds left behind 
by Mr V.P. Singh. 

Ironically, Mr V.P. Singh started his career as 
Prime Minister with much hope and promise as a 
man of principles, an honest, sincere, confident leader 
who enunciated high-sounding principles. He broke 
most of the promises he so earnestly made. During 
the last phase of his Prime Ministership he turned 
out to be a person who was prepared to go to any 
extent and flout any principle that he wanted, merely 
to retain power. It wits the unpriricipled game of 
politics that he played. Among the principles he flouted 
blatantly that of. acting on consensus; he made 
unilateral decisions such as the one on implementation 
of the Mandat Report. He made himself unpopular 
by acting dtus. His tacttessness proved his undoing. 
The claim he made that he had to quit office because 


he fought for principles enshrined in the Constitution 
ivos untenable. He repeated this assertion several rimes 
over TV of which incidentally, he made full use. His 
aides made a virtual mockery of the autonomy 
the electronic media—a National Front comnritmenti 

Another notable fact is that at least two top fi^Uri^ 
the new Prime Minister and his Deputy iMrDgU.: 
Lai) achieved their life’s ambition. Mr Devi Lai fed - 
happy after the ouster of Mr V. P. Singh tmd strid 
his life’s ambition had been achieved. Mr ChtmSit 
Shekhar’s ambition was to become Prime Minishir-^dke 
post which he claimed was his right. While both 
leaders have got what they wanted, the third and the, 
main party in the game—the people—have yet to 
achieve their ambition—to have a sincere Prime Minis¬ 
ter who would concentrate on solving their urgent 
problems and not waste time in playing politics alt 
the time, seeking revenge for personal wrongs, real 
or imaginary, ignoring hb main duty and thus betray¬ 
ing the cause he.stood for. Service of the people 
should he the Prime Minister’s and his colleagues’, 
motto, not enjoying patronage, obliging their friends 
and party pals and outwitting others in the game of 
musical chairs. 

Much criticism has been made of the Union. , 
President’s decision and of the alliance entered inri> 
by Mr Chandra Shekhar with the Congress. But from 
every standpoint the President’s decision was sound 
and the best in the circumstances. He proceeded tb 
act on principle-inviting the “Probables” and the 
“Possibles” strictly in the order they deserved—accord¬ 
ing to their numerical strength and capacity to carry 
on the administration. Mr Rajiv Gandhi rightly said 
he would not like to become Prime Minister because 
he had not received ihe people's mandate (in fact in • 
the kovember, 1989, poll he and his party were rebuf¬ 
fed by the electorate). Mr L. K. Advaniand the Leftists 
did not have the necessary majority. 

The President rightly held the view that it would 
be very dangerous to hold an election at this time; 
there would have been widespread disorder and vio¬ 
lence if the people had again been asked to go to 
the polls. The people are also fed up with selfish 
squabbling politicians and their all-out opportunism. 
They want a clean, honest and efficient government. 

This is what the new Prime Minister and his team 
should .strive their best to ensure for their own and 
the country's .sake. 





READERS’ 

FORUM 

VV-\H AND PKACK 

Anvotic iLiinoiiiiiiu tor noini.ilr v . 1111 .I 
pi-.ICC would t.ikc the 'Biy Suiiimii " 
outcome lor j;r;inted—the gloomv clouds 
of war hovering over the sky have diittcd 
lor the tunc heing That is the silvci lining 
for the tense world 

But the Super Powers have not 
resorted to this conciliatory arrangement 
out of any noble and cosmufKihtan mission. 
Rather, their respective economic 
constraints and the sliding giip over the 
body politic of Europe and the Middle 
East have compelled them to a rational 
step. Both the U.S.A. and the U S S.R. 
have read the writing on the wall. 

The Gulf conflict is not a cakewalk 
as President Bush fondly hoped initially. 
Tlic tough resilience, exemplified by the 
stuDborn Saddam Mussein, indicates further 
extension of the stalemate The economic 
and military blockade worldwide has failed 
so tar to deter the Iraqi autocrat. 

India and other oil-imporiing countries 
are at the receiving end. While the 
spiralling oil price worsens the ctisis in our 
depleting foreign exchange reserves, the 
sudden return of workers from the Gulf 
dries up a significant foreign exchange 
source. What a pity! It is indeed a double 
loss? 

Samasiipur Sanioy Kumar 

We should not forget what history has 
taught us, i.e., detente is a mere myth. 
The present detente which was directed 
with a stroke of the pen at the Ixmdon 
summit, is not the first of its kind. We 
saw a previous detente (of the 1970s) going 
into oblivion. Moreover, what has ended 
is a new Cold War. The formal end of 
the earlier Cold War was announced during 
the 196(ls by the United Nations. 

'I'hus, until the game of power politics 
ceases to mar international relations, 
non-alignment will remain a [lermancnt 
foreign policy option. To quote Prof. M.S 
Kajan of JNU, “learning from the 
experience ot the ephemeral character ot 
the first wave of detente in the 1970s, it 
docs seem that the periodical detente 
between the cold warnors is not durable 
or strong enough to effect a fundamental 
change in the game of international 
politics." 

Ciiridili Rapv 

“ADVERTISEMENT BLITZ & 
FAMILY LIFE” 

With consumer culture at its pinnacle 
and people becoming mure and more 


materialistic with cadi p.issiiig day. ,1 wide 
aii.iy of saldiy advcili'cnKnls displ.iycd 
by rv. Radio and the Press is adding fuel 
to the till.- One e.uinol help but get 
mesmerised by the jingles .mil colourful 

ji. igediitiy ol these kaleidoseojiic .ids 

I'rue, 10 publieise a eommodily one 
does need lo inlorin the geiieial publie 
about Us bcnelits Hut today s .uls jic 
presented in a gl.imoious way with a lilt 
towards the West This occidental obsession 
in the ads is .idveisely alfecting the 
impressionable minds ol adoleseenis ,ind 
youth rile overdose ol these ,ids gives 
rise 10 an intense craving among the people, 
especially the youngsters, to acquire the 
much publicised gixids, irrespective of their 
economic resources This creates utter 
chaos and disorder in the family. 

In this backdrop, one can well say 
that advertisements arc a necessary evil. 

Varanasi Jaideep Barman 

The numerous advertisements, notably 
on T V., have not only opened the 
flood-gates of cankerous consumerism but 
also helped to transfer rapidly luxuries into 
necessities. Things arc advertised in an 
exaggerated way. if they arc as vital to 
life as air and water arc, and life is not 
worth living without them. The hapless 
viewer falls a prey to this menace. He 
tends to forget that “all that glitters is not 
gold". 

Samhalpur Manoj Pujari 

THE CHALLENGE 

To surmount the calamities or 
surrender to them is the big question facing 
our country today. Calamities 01 threats 
of disintegration are not new to us. It was 

it. 19().‘5 that the Bniish Viceroy proposed 
division of the presidency of Bengal. That 
was opposed vehemently by the entire 
country which rose as one man and the 
mighty British power had to annul the plan 
for partition ot the presidency. But in 1947 
the nation lost this determination and 
submitted to the demand of a section of 
the population and readily partitioned the 
country. 

Now m 191)0 we face the same threat 
from different parts of the country The 
question is whether we would be able to 
draw inspiration from the “Bandemataram" 
movement of Idd.*; and turn the current 
perilous period in our country into hours 
of glory, or would wc be helpless as in 1947? 

ITic most testing hour can be turned 
into the finest hour by the people This 
calls for a deep conviction that our country 
is indivisible. 

Kurnool P. Sivaram Prasad 

The twin-pronged monster of the overt 
caste-war conflagration and the simmering 
communal hatred threaten the secular 


identity and composite culture ol India. It 
points ominously to the worst evei signs 
raising their heads since the attainment ol 
tieedom The dismal events of the pasi 
yc.ir have thrown the nation on the verge 
of an incomprehensible civil war and a 
spinc-chilling reign of terror, thus taking 
our people to the infamous days of anaichy. 
chaos and disorder. 

Paina Sanjay Kumar 

MAflAZlNE OF MY DREAMS 

No doubt our “C M." is No 1 
magarine in India in every licld, .specially 
in te.st of reasoning, current affairs and 
Personality development ' 

Please accept my heartiest 
congratulations for publishing the special 
November issue. 

Jaipur Narpal Yadav 

“Competition Master” is a glittering 
magazine in the galaxy of competition 
magazines. It is not only helpful tor the 
Officers’ Gr.ide Examination but is also 
useful for the Clerical Cadre Examination. 
The coverage of each topic in each issue 
of ‘CM’ IS credible. 

I was highly pleased to receive the 
November special issue of the magazine. 
This issue m itself is a very useful guide. 
Kaithal Tulsi Malhotra 

Please accept my heartiest 
congratulations for publishing Ib extra 
pages covering questions relating to Test 
of. Reasoning. This issue has proved very 
useful for various competitive examinations. 

This magazine is an ocean of 
knowledge—current affairs, numerical 
ability. Test of Reasoning, etc It is a 
leading magazine in this competitive age 
Nalanda Miikesh Kumar 

I am a regular reader of “C.M.”. It 
is really a key of knowledge for everyone. 

I have a suggestion : in the featuic 
“Improve Your Word Power" the 
pronunciation should be given with words 
which are difficult to pronounce. 

Please accept my hearty thanks for 
publishing the new feature entitled 
“Descriptive Questions". 

Shtthjahanpur Rajeev Singh 


May be you have recently appeared in 
any competitive examination. 

We shall be grateful if you could send 
us the question papers. The original papers 
will be returned along with the postage 
spent by you. 

Your gesture will be highly appreciated. 
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Riots and Disturbances 


Galore 

F or several weeks in September- 
October, many parts of the 
country witnessed communal riots, 
religious freos^ of unusual intensity 
and prolonged tensions cumulatively 
creating the impression of a break* 
down of law and order. The deter¬ 
mined campaign by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, actively backed by 
the BJP on the one hand, and certain 
Muslim organisations, on the other, 
led to communal riots in the highly 
vulnerable areas. 

There were police firings at some 
places, including Ayodhya, where the 
mob defied the orders of the police, 
partly, damaged the Babri Masjid, 
made a mockery of the arrangements 
designed to prevent unlawful activity, 
and suffered heavy casualties. Scores 
of houses and shops were damaged in 
the disturbances and curfew ha-l to 
be imposed in several towns of U.P. 
and other States. 

The poor masses and other 
weaker sections of society, as usual, 
suffered the most in the communal 
riots. There were divisions on a com¬ 
munal basis; it seemed as if religious 
tolerance and secularism had become 
hollow slogans. Among the worst af¬ 
fected States were U.P., those ruled 
by the Congress in the South, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh. 

There were numerous cases of 
stabbing and arson as thousands of 
"Kar Sewaks" of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad and the BJP made a series of 
attempts on October 30 (and a couple 
of days earlier) to occupy the Ram 
Janambhoomi-Babri Masjid area. 
The agony of violence and the heavy 
losses suffered by innocent people, 
besides those who deliberately defied 
police directives in pursuance of their 
religious convictions (about 120 lives 
were lost), caused much concern. 

It became obvious that the law 
and order situation would continue to 
be disconcerting until there was a set¬ 
tlement of the Ram Tfemple-Babri 
Masjid dispute at Ayodhya. 
Bhagalpur was the scene of some 
of the worst communal riots in 


recent years. 

The Muslims in India and also in 
two neighbouring countries, Bangla¬ 
desh and Pakistan, felt greatly hurt 
and there was backlash and a chain 
reaction. Reports from Bangladesh 
indicated that the minority com¬ 
munity and their places of worship 
suffered heavily despite the con¬ 
cerned Government’s prompt and 
strict measures to check the Muslim 
mobs from indulging in widespread 
destruction. Religious issues were 
politicised. The Rath Yatras, Bands 
and rumours of all types cause virtual 
madness and led to reckless actions 
by way of revenge and retaliation. 

States consensus on Right 


to Work 

T he Chief Ministers of States 
reached a virtual consensus on 
the Right to Work at the National 
Development Council meeting in 
Delhi in October. Mr V.P. Singh, ad¬ 
dressing the Council, stressed the 
need for States to take steps to create 
necessary infrastructure at the 
^assroot level to implement the new 
right. The consensus on the question 
of Right to Work was that the 
resource situation and the potential 
available in the country needed to be 
taken into account. It was agreed that 
the problems should be looked at 
carefully and implemented in a 
phased manner. The meeting also 
decided to have a committee of NDC 
to prepare a "practical formula". 

On the impact of the Gulf crisis, 
which was included in the agenda at 
the request of the Prime Minister, the 
Petroleum Minister, Mr M.S. 
Gurupadaswamy, gave an insight into 
the magnitude of the problem and its 
adverse effect on the economy and 
balance of payments. 

Mr Dandavate appreciated the 
understanding shown by the Chief 
Ministers about the oil crisis and 
urged them to take immediate steps 
to mop up additional resources 
through intensified export drive. The 
Gulf crisis would strain the exche¬ 
quer by Rs 7,000 crorc to Rs 10,000 
crore and "this burden has to be 
borne by us". 

On the States’ demand for 
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decentralisation of centrally spon¬ 
sored schemes, the Prime Minister 
said he would consider it. But he 
wanted the State governments to en¬ 
sure that the dccentrali-sation did not 
.stop at State capitals and .should per¬ 
colate to the district level. He em¬ 
phasised the need for strengthening 
the panchayat and local bodies so as 
to create ncecssary infra.structure at 
the grassroot level. 

Drastic Steps to meet 
Crisis 

T he Union Government an¬ 
nounced several drastic measures 
to meet the crisis created by the Gulf 
crisis. These included a 25 per cent 
increase in prices of petroleum, a 15 
per cent cut in supplies and, even 
more significant, a programme to ex¬ 
port large quantities of foodgrains. 
Rice, wheat, .sugar and .some other 
agricultural commodities are 
proposed to be exported in a bid to 
raise the dwindling foreign exchange 
reserves. These exports were ex¬ 
pected to mop up Rs 2,01)0 crore to 
Rs 2,500 crore worth of foreign ex¬ 
change in the next two months, ac¬ 
cording to official estimates. The 
stock position "is extremely good" 
and a bountiful monsoon has en¬ 
sured a bumper harvest for yet 
another year. 

The Union Cabinet has already 
given the green signal to the Com¬ 
merce Ministry to work out 
modalities of the exports. The ex¬ 
ports are likely to include one million 
tonnes of rice, one million tonnes of 
wheat and one to two lakh tonnes of 
sugar. Prices might rise due to some 
other factors beyond the Govern¬ 
ment’s control. For in.stance, the 
world over the Gulf crisis was exert¬ 
ing a tremendous pre.ssure on the 
economy. Some other agricultural 
commodities would also be exported 
to boost Government efforts to earn 
foreign exchange. 

Government had not stopped 
import of edible oils as reported in 
some newspapers. "The imports 
are on", and the consumer would 
not suffer whatever be the con¬ 
straints. That is what the Govern¬ 
ment believes. 


Special Status for Assam 

T o soften the hostility of Assam 
against the Centre and to redress 
the grievance alleging "unfair treat¬ 
ment", the Union (lovernmcnt is 
reported to have offered the State the 
status of "special category". Under 
this status, 90 per cent of the Plan 
assistance is treated as grants. 

The Centre seems to have 
realised that the slow pace of 
development and the chronic 
economic backwardness of the State, 
which is rich in natural resources, is 
one of the root causes of the unrest in 
A.s.sam. 

Development programmes in the 
State will now get a fillip for the State 
will no longer be requried to spend 
the lion’s share of its budget on debt 
servicing. Only a bare 10 per cent of 
the Plan funds would have to be 
repaid henceforth as against the ear¬ 
lier practice of repaying 70 per cent of 
the amount. 

In view of the State’s inability to 
generate adequate financial rc.sour- 
ccs, it was sinking deeper and deeper 
into the debt trap, leading to grave 
economic problems and an abnor¬ 
mally high unemployment rate. The 
.separatist movements in Assam, too, 
have been perceived as a manifesta¬ 
tion ol the frustration of certain sec¬ 
tions of the population. The A.som 
Gana Parishad (AGP) Government is 
bound to project the new status of the 
Stale as its most important achieve¬ 
ment during its five-year term which 
comes to an end in a few weeks. 

The AGP on November 6 indi¬ 
cated its acceptance of the revised 
clectiiral rolls despite some flaws in 
it, thus clearing the way for Assembly 
polls. With State elections round the 
corner, the Janata Dal is likely to 
make political capital out of the 
decision. Though the AGP is a con¬ 
stituent of the National Front, there 
have been several occasions when the 
' two parties have sniped at each other. 
In June this year, the Chief Minister 
had accused the Centre of not taking 
a sympathetic view of the problems of 
Assam. But the new financial status of 
Assam alters the political course. The 
State Government can have no room 


for complaint on the score. 

National Youth Council 

T he Union Government has con¬ 
stituted a large National Youth 
Council, with the Prime Minister as 
its Chairman, to suggest policy 
measures and programmes for youth. 
The Council, at least 30 per cent of 
whose members will be women, is 
also expected to advise the Govern¬ 
ment on measures for the implemen¬ 
tation of the "Action Plan" of the 
national youth policy. 

Besides, it will provide feedback 
on the implementation of the national 
youth programmes and review the 
coordination among various depart¬ 
ments of the Central and State 
governments, voluntary organisations 
and other agencies. 

According to a resolution of the 
Department of Youth Affairs, the 
Human Resources Development 
(HRD) Minister will be Deputy 
Chairman of the Council and the 
Minister of State for HRD and the 
Deputy Minister for Youth Affairs 
and Sports its two Vice-chairmen. 

The .step is designed to meet the 
imperative need to involve youth as 
responsible and responsive partners 
in nation-building activities and to 
equip them to meet the real challen¬ 
ges before the nation today. This is 
also meant to motivate them to im¬ 
bibe higher values and develop ster¬ 
ling personal qualities, inculcate in 
them pride in and awareness of the 
country’s rich heritage, imbue them 
with a passion for social justice and 
patriotic fervour and make them 
think and act as free, equal and com¬ 
mitted citizens of a united India. 

The members include Stale Min¬ 
isters for youth affairs, M.P.s, repre¬ 
sentatives of recognised political 
parties, secretaries of the Union 
Government, Vice-Chancellors, col¬ 
lege principals, student leaders and 
representatives of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and socially 
backward groups and minorities. 
There will also be representation of 
the Council of Social Scientists, 
voluntary organisations. State Youth 
Councils, national youth awardees, 
NCC, scouts and guides, NSS, merit 
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scholars, representatives from the 
I fields of art and culture and 
j entrepreneurs. 

India seeks IMF Loan to 
meet Crisis 

I ndia has been facing a serious 
financial crisis as a result of the 
Gulf developments. The Internation¬ 
al Monetary Fund (IMF) team, which 
recently visited India, had a close 
hxjk at the country’s economy. The 
(lovcrnmcnt of India has decided to 
seek an "adjustment loan" from the 
IMF under its extended facility to 
case the country’s balance of pay¬ 
ments problem. Since the negotia¬ 
tions for a sizable loan take about five 
months. New Delhi spokesmen have 
pleaded for a ".stand-by credit" to help 
tide over the immediate crisis. Such a 
credit is expected to be about 1 to 1.5 
billion dollars which amounts to R.s 
1800 crore to Rs 27fK) crore. 

The decision to seek such a loan 
was made by the National Front 
Government at the end of October. 
Earlier, the issue was deferred by the 
(iovernment under Mi Rajiv 
(landhi’s leadership, and later by Mr 
V.P. Singh’s regime, in view of the 
political uncertainly. 

The Gulf ciisis, which has im¬ 
posed an additional burden on India 
of .some 5 billion dollars proved to be 
the last straw, coni[)elling the 
Government of India to seek a large 
loan. If the price of oil goes up fur¬ 
ther, the burden on India would be 
still larger. A drastic cut in imports to 
check the burden on the foreign ex¬ 
change reserves would have meant a 
cut in exports, apart from slowing 
down the growth rate ol the economy. 

The fall in foreign exchange 
reserves has indeed been serious; 
from Rs 5700 crore at the beginning 
of the current year these came down 
to an all-time low of Rs .3776 crore at 
the end of October. Debt services etc 
would require Rs 600 crore every 
month. The sharp fall in the inflow of 
money from NRIs worstjned the posi¬ 
tion. 

Exit V.P. Singh 

N ovember 7 was indeed a historic 
day in India’s recent political his¬ 


tory when Mr V.P. Singh, who headed 
a crisis-ridden National Front 
government for about 11 months, was 
voted out and resigned. The motion 
expressing trust in the Government 
was lost by a huge margin, with 356 
MPs voting against it and 151 for it. 
The outcome of the vote was a 
foregone conclusion in view of the 
decision of the Cong(l), the BJP and 
the breakaway faction of the Janata 
Dal to vote against him. This was the 
first time in the history of inde¬ 
pendent India that a party in pov/cr 
was ousted in the Lok Sabha. 

The 11-hour debate over the tru.sl 
motion was notable for the blistering 
attack on the National Front ministry, 
especially its leader, for having failed 
on all fronts, sacrificing principles for 
the sake of retaining power, promot¬ 
ing casleism and factionalism, es¬ 
calating social tensions even while 
claiming to uphold certain high- 
sounding principles. Among the 
stronge.st critics of Mr V.P. Singh were 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har and Mr L.K. Advani. While the 
vast majority of MPs voted against the 
National Front ministry, the Lellisls 
(CPM and CPI) voted for him. His 
claims and earnest advocacy of 
secularism and principles of the Con- 
.stitution were described as “hollow” 
and “unconvincing”. 

Mr V.P. .Singh claimed, while 
moving the motion, that what was at 
stake was not the fate of the Govern¬ 
ment but the future of secularism and 
other sacred principles enshrineu in 
the Constitution. He made it known 
that he would continue to adhere to 
the principles he had stood for and to 
his stand on Ayodhya and related is¬ 
sues on which he had staked his 
Government’s very existence. He 
claimed that he wanted to focus at¬ 
tention on four ba.sie issues: whether 
the religious faith of anyone .should 
be placed above the principles of the 
Constitution, whether religious 
polarisation should be allowed, 
whether religion and politics should 
be mixed and whether national unity 
and integration should be main 
tained. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi, in a bitter at¬ 
tack on Mr V.P. Singh, described the 


11-month rule of the National Front 
as an unmitigated record of unprece¬ 
dented disasters. Castcism had been 
raised to a level never before wit¬ 
nessed in free India. He went to the 
extent of charging the Prime Minister 
with “deviousness, dishonesty and 
political chicanery”. 

Mr L.K. Advani contended that 
he and his party (BJP) had been total¬ 
ly disenchanted with the performance 
of Mr V.P. Singh. Finance Minister 
Madhu Dandavate’s contention was 
that the main issue was of secularism, 
the minorities and upto what extent 
their rights were to be protected in a 
pluralistic society. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar argued that 
the V.P. Singh mini.stry had taken the 
country to the brink of disaster; he 
charged the (Jovernment with having 
resorted to populist measures like the 
decision to implement the Mandal 
Report and taken a confrontationist 
po.sture on the Ram Janambhoomi- 
Babri Masjid Issue to broaden his 
support base. 

New cnmplicatiun: On Novem¬ 
ber 6, in a totally unexpected 
development (described as a “ma.ster 
card” played by Mr V.P. vSingh), the 
Sjicaker of the Lok Sabha notified the 
Janata Dal dissidents that the 25 ex¬ 
pelled members of the Dal would be 
treated as “unattached” members in 
the Hou.se. With this decision the 
strength of the Janata Dal in the 
Hou.se came down from 140 to 115 on 
the cve of the crucial vote of con¬ 
fidence in Mr V.P. Singh. 

Under the Anti-Defection law 
the breakaway group can call itself a 
party only if it has at lea.st onc-third of 
the party’s .strength (that is 39 MPs or 
more). The unattached members will 
of course be free to vote as they like 
but they could be disqualified from 
Hou.se membership. The list includes 
Mr Chandra Shekhar, the four mini¬ 
sters who had resigned, Mr Har- 
mohan Dhawan and Mr Chand Ram. 

Mr Chandra Shekhar announced 
that his group would be named Janata 
Dal (Socialist). His party had formal¬ 
ly requested the Speaker to allot it a 
separate block of seats. The dis¬ 
sidents’ ii.st contained 58 names. He 
ruled out any compromise on prin- 
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cipics and programmes. 

Split in Janata Dal: A tell-tale 
development took place on Novem¬ 
ber 5 when 68 Janata Dal MPs (the 
dissident group) broke away from 
the parly and elected Mr ('handra 
Shekhar as their leader. On that very 
day the Janata Dal Parliamentary 
Party meeting, summoned by Mr V.P. 
Singh and attended by 83 Lok Sabha 
MPs and 26 Rajya Sabha members, 
affirmed their faith in Mr V.P. Singh 
and authorised him to take such steps 
as he deemed necessary for dealing 
with the political crisis created by the 
split in the party and the election of 
another leader by the breakaway 
group. 

The Congress (I) welcomed the 
development since it virtually meant 
achievement of Mr Rajiv CJandhi’s 
declared objective (also shared by 
many others, including the BJP 
headed by Mr L.K. Advani) - ouster 
of Mr V.P. Singh. Mr Chandra Shek¬ 
har met Mr Rajiv Gandhi at the 
latter’s residence on November 6 and 
was assured support of the Congress 
(I)— the largest single parly in the 
Lok Sabha and entitled to form the 
Government. It is, however, disin¬ 
clined to do .so and instead it decided 
to .support a government formed by 
anyone else other than Mr V.P. Singh. 

The breakaway group’s stand 
took Mr V.P. Singh by surprise; he 
expected that the dLssidents would at¬ 
tend the J.D. Parliamentary Party 
meeting he had convened and bring 
up the issue of leadership there. The 
fact was that by collecting as many as 
68 Janata Dal MPs on their side Mr 
Chandra Shekhar, along with the 
others, escaped the penal clau.se in 
the Anti-Defection Act under which 
if a faction comprises one-third of the 
party's total membership, it docs not 
attract the di.squaiincation from the 
legislature membership. The party 
position in the Lok Sabha before the 
split in the Janata Dal was Congress 
(I) 193, Janata Dal 141, BJP 87, CPI 
(M) 32, CPI 12, AIADMK 11. The 
other parties had only a few members 
each. 

An interesting aspect of the 
political tussle was the game of cxpul- 
.sions. Mr V.P. Singh expelled the 


prominent dissidents, including the 
six ministers who had resigned from 
the Council of MinLsters. The rival 
Chandra Shekhar group leaders ex¬ 
pelled Mr V.P. Singh and his close 
associates from the Janata Dal. The 
explosions were on the expected 
lines. 

The Leftists, CPI (M) and the 
CPI declared their support to the 
main Janata Dal headed by Mr V.P. 
Singh. 

On November 5 the U.IJ’ leaders 
.stated that a mid-term election was 
the only durable solution of the crisis. 
The formation of an alternative 
government headed by Mr Chandra 
Shekhar and supported from out.side 
(as the BJP was doing before it 
withdrew support on October 23 fol¬ 
lowing the arrests of Mr L.K. Advani 
and other leaders who were on their 
way to Ayodhya), would, the BJP felt, 
offer only a provisional .solution of the 
crisis. It would defer elections for a 
short period and would not resolve 
the political deadlock facing the 
country. If the party’s views on the 
i.ssue of a mid-term poll were not ac¬ 
cepted and a new government took 
over, the BJP, now freed from the 
responsibility of supporting and 
defending a government whose 
record had been dismal. The BJP 
would then discharge its respon¬ 
sibilities as a vigorous and effective 
opposition parly. 

On November 4 President R. 
Venkataraman made it clear that he 
was against dissolution of the ninth 
Lok Sabha without exploring the pos¬ 
sibilities of forming an alternative 
government if the V.P. Singh fiovern- 
mcnl failed to win a vole of con¬ 
fidence on the fixed day— November 
7. A delegation of dis.sident MPs, in¬ 
cluding Mr Asokc Sen, former Law 
Minister and a prominent Janata Dal 
di.ssident, met the Pre.sidcnt and 
urged him not to accept advice for 
dissolution of the FIou.se if Mr V.P. 
Singh gave such advice at any time 
since he had lost majority support. 
Elections would be the last resort. It 
needs to be noted that no M.P. is in¬ 
clined to face another election so 
soon (the last poll was held laic in 
November, 1989) because of the ex¬ 


pense and the uncertainty. 

Mr Devi Lai also strongly op¬ 
posed a mid-term election at present. 
He said; "Any snap poll at this critical 
moment when the nation and society 
stand divided vertically and horizon¬ 
tally on the basis of religion, caste and 
class, will add to the already prevail¬ 
ing confusion." 

Cong (I) Saves Gujarat 
Ministry 

A n event of much significance, and 
possibly serving as a pointer to 
future events, occurred in fhc Gujarat 
capital on November 1 when the Con¬ 
gress (1) backed the Janata Dal min¬ 
istry, headed by Mr Chimanbhai 
Patel, which would otherwise have 
been defeajed since the BJP had 
withdrawn support. As a result. Chief 
Minister Patel won the vote of con¬ 
fidence from the Stale As.scmbly with 
the full support of the Congress and 
Independents. He got 111 voles in his 
favour while 66 MLAs voted against 
the resolution. 

The House has an effective 
strength of 180, with one seat vacant, 
rhe Janata Dal has 7t) members, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party 67, the C'on- 
gress (1) .32, and there are 12 Inde¬ 
pendents. Of the 70, one member of 
the Janata Dal is the Speaker and one 
member voted again.st the motion. All 
the Congress MLAs voted for the 
motion and al.so 11 of the 12 Inde¬ 
pendents. 

Before the Hou.se met. Congress 
General Secretary H.K.L. Bhagal, in¬ 
dividually met the Congrc.ss MLAs 
and senior leaders, including the 
party chief, former Chief Minister 
Hitendra Desai, former Pradesh 
Chief Prabod Rawal, and others. 

There was a clear feeling in the 
State Congrc.ss that they did not want 
to have President’s rule which would 
mean rule of bureaucrats —no sub¬ 
stitute for the rule of elected mem¬ 
bers. However, it will not be a blind 
support and only issue-based sup¬ 
port. 

L.D. Leaders consulted: Mr 
Patel as.scrled in Delhi the next day 
that he had secured Congress sup¬ 
port after consulting the Janata Dal 
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central leadership. He was reacting 
to the statement of the Janata Dal 
president, Mr S.R. Bommai, that the 
Gujarat Chief Minister had not con¬ 
sulted the party leadership while 
.seeking the support of the Congress 
to prove his majority in the A.sscnibly. 
The Chief Minister had earlier em¬ 
phasised the need for a stable govern¬ 
ment in the State because of the 
communal tension. 

B.J.P. shocked: The BJP ex- 
prc.sscd surprise at the Janata Dal ac¬ 
cepting support from Congrc.s.s(l) to 
survive the trial of strength in the As¬ 
sembly. BJP General Secretary M.M. 
Jo.shi said that so far the Janata Dal 
was vehemently opposing the (,'on- 
gre.ss (1). The way they had now ac¬ 
cepted support from that party was 
surprising. "We shall not be surprised 
if a similar drama is played in Delhi 
too." 

A rrest of Advani: Intense 
Violence 

I n a courageous, highly risky step, 
the Government arrested BJP 
President L.K. Advani at Samastipur 
(in Bihar) on Detober 23 under the 
National Security Act. He was 
detained at Masanjir iaspcclirm bun 
galow. Para-military forces arc 
guarding the premises. Before leav¬ 
ing the Circuit Hou.sc, Mr Advani 
told newsmen that his airest would 
not stand in the way of the Ayodhya 
temple being built. "By arresting me 
the Prime Minister has merely hurt 
the sentiment of the Hindus." The 
I Rath in which he had been riding for 
i a long distance was confiscated by the 
Bihar Government. 

The .situation in Bihar and in 
many other northern States became 
tense following the arrest. Mr Advani 
contended on October 30 that his 
detention order was maiafide and the 
charges "made out were utterly false". 
He contended that the decision to ar¬ 
rest him was prompted not by con¬ 
cern for maintenance of public order 
but by "sordid political considera¬ 
tion". 

Mr Advani ruled out a "patch-up" 
with the V.P. Singh Government, 
saying it was a "liabili^. "We have 
some fundamental differences now 


with this CJovernment. Us manner of 
governance had made it clear that 
this government must go." 

Mr Advani reiterated that the 
BJP was for "dissolution of the Lok 
Sabha and a mid-term poll and noth¬ 
ing cl.se". He firmly believed that as¬ 
sociation with tliis (Government had 
proved counter-productive for the 
BJP. The Prime Minister seemed to 
have taken us for granted and ex¬ 
pected us to support every wrong he 
did. 

The government had become a 
liability for the country at the mo¬ 
ment. "Our withdrawal is related to 
the total failure of the (Jovernment 
on every front and not the Mandir 
issue alone", he said. 

Karnataka Adopts *Soiis 
of Soil’ policy 

he "Sons of the Soil" theory, which 
was rightly rejected by the Union 
(lovernment in relation to Assam a 
few years ago, has been revived in 
Karnataka. Apparently in an attempt 
to gain popularity, the Baftigarappa 
ministry has decided to implement 
the recommendations of the Sarojini 
MahLshi panel on re.servation of jobs 
for "sons of the soil" in both State and 
C'cntral public sector undertakings. 

Tliis major policy decision was 
announced on the eve of the .G4th 
birth anniversary of Karnataka. 
Describing the announcement as a 
"rajyothsava gift" to the Kannadigas, 
the Chief Minister said that 100 per 
cent of the posts in all State undertak¬ 
ings in Karnataka in the A, B, C and 
D categories would henceforth be 
reserved for Kannadigas. However, 
the rc.scrvations of jobs in the Central 
Government undertakings in the 
State will be 6.5 per cent in group A, 
80 per cent in group B, and 1(X) per 
cent in groups C and D. 

Mr Bangarappa also announced 
a scries of wide-ranging decusions 
aimed at winning over the Kannadiga 
people and substantial concessions 
for farmeis from power tariff to 
pumpsets. The entire package is 
aimed at rectifying the inju.stice done 
to the Kannadigas and ensuring more 
jobs for them. He was not able to 
explain how the State (Government 



proposed to implement the job reser¬ 
vation policy in the Central undertak¬ 
ings in Karnataka. 

India and USSR no 
Longer “Special Friends”? 

M ore and more political and 
military analysts have in recent 
weeks cxprcs.sed the view that the 
special consideration which Moscow 
has been showing to India for many 
years would no longer be available 
because of the dramatic changes in 
the international situation - notably 
the end of the Cold War, the increas¬ 
ing cordiality with the US, including 
full support on the issue of Iraq’s ag¬ 
gression against Kuwait and the un¬ 
announced but nevertheless certain 
decrease in interest in the Third 
World of which it was, until recently, 
a vocal champion. When the Super 
Powers settle their main differences 
and decide on a new phase of 
relationship, the Third World 
countries suffer bccau.se of the resul¬ 
tant neglect, though no official policy 
pronouncement is made in that 
regard. 

The Indo-Sovict Treaty of 
. Friendship, 1971, still .stands and will 
be formally renewed shortly, but its 
impact will certainly be less .sig¬ 
nificant. No longer is there earnest 
and really sincere talk of "eternal 
friendship". The "special relation¬ 
ship" between India and the Soviet 
llnion suited both parties. Moscow 
felt proud that India, leader of the 
Third World for all practical pur- 
po.scs, was its close and dependable 
ally. India, on its part, realised that in 
‘ times of trouble it could rely on the 
Soviet Union for assistance. 

India needed weapons and also 
active industrial collaboration; these 
the Soviet Union gave. It would be 
untrue to say that the Soviet Union 
has abandoned India and the Third 
World but the difference in priorities 
is all too evident. There is also the 
economic aspect which has made 
much difference. The Soviet Union 
has lately been in financial trouble; it 
is neck deep in debt and its internal 
economy is almost in ruins. So it has 
found it necessary to curtail its 
foreign commitments. 
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New Move on Gulf Crisis 

W hile Iraq has been preparing it¬ 
self for a possible US attack and 
has recalled retired defence officers, 
especially those who were experts in 
chemical and biological weapons, the 
has formed a joint command of its 
own and the Saudi forces in case of an 
armed conflict. The agreement for a 
joint command was reached after 
talks between US Secretary of State 
James Baker and Saudi King Fahd on 
November 6. Under the agreement, 
any military action inside the 
kingdom for its defence would come 
under a joint Saudi-American com¬ 
mand while an attack on Iraqi posi¬ 
tions in Kuwait would be carried out 
by US troops under their own com¬ 
manders after advance approval of 
the US and Saudi governments. 
Moreover, under the Fahd-Bakcr ac¬ 
cord, the Saudis will have a veto on 
war with Iraq. The US cannot strike 
into Kuwait from Saudi Arabia soil 
without the concurrence of the King. 

Another development is that 
Saudi Arabia and Syria, and possibly 
Egypt also, may not be willing to fight 
another Arab country. So the war 
against Iraq may have to be fought by 
the West and the Kuwaities. 
Meanwhile, Mr Baker visited several 
West Asian countries. He had long 
talks with Egypt’s President Hosni 
Mubarak on the Gulf crisis. He also 
met the •Chine.se Foreign Minister in 
Cairo. China is among the nations 
which has condemned Iraqi aggres¬ 
sion. British Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher told King Hus.sein of 
Jordan on November 6 that military 
action must be one option to resolve 
the Gulf crisis. The King repeated his 
plea for a peaceful solution through a 
dialogue. 

Bush'Saddam Threats: The 
latest development in the continuing 
Gulf crisis is the holding out of 
threats by US President Bush and 
counter-threats by Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein. President Bush has threatened 
war crimes trials for the Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent and his military officers. Calling 
Mr Hussein "Hitler revisited", Mr 
Bush at a political rally said; 
"Remember, when Hitler’s war 
ended, there were the Nuremberg tri- 


als". The Justice Department is al¬ 
ready building up a case file and there 
were similar efforts at the United Na¬ 
tions. Mr Saddam Hussein, for his 
part, has already announced his in¬ 
tention to put Mr Bush on trial in 
Baghdad for sending troops to Saudi 
Arabia. 

Top U.S. military commanders in 
the Pentagon and in Saudi Arabia 
were reportedly considering a 
nuclear option for war with Iraq—not 
a nuclear bomb to kill people but a 
nuclear bomb to knock out all Iraqi 
electronic equipment. The |raqi In¬ 
formation Minister has .said Kuwait is 
a part of Iraqi territory and Iraq docs 
not intend to withdraw from it, 
regardless of the pressures put on it. 

France will reinforce its Gulf 
troops with artillery and other equip¬ 
ment, but still feels a UN-sponsored 
peace conference is the best way to 
solve West Asia problems. 

Meanwhile P.L.O. leader Yas.scr 
Arafat has expressed the view that 
peace between Iran and Iraq, 
coupled wih the Intifada, would help 
in keeping the Arab region out of 
Western control. "We had proposed a 
Palestinian peace initiative for the 
current Persian Gulf crisis which had 
received the backing of several Arab 
Slates." 

France opposed to war: France 
will not be a party to a war in the Gulf 
and will veto any U.N. Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution approving the use of 
force to end the Gulf crisis, according 
to the French Prime Minister, Mr 
Michel Rocard. The role of the 
French troops sent to join the interna¬ 
tional force is "limited to enforcing 
the international sanctions against 
Iraq". 

France, which had signalled an 
independent approach to the Gulf 
crisis in the initial days after Iraq in¬ 
vaded Kuwait on August 2, reacted 
dramatically to reports of an Iraqi in¬ 
trusion into the French Embassy in 
Kuwait and sent 4,000 troops and ar¬ 
mour to Saudi Arabia to join the mul¬ 
tinational force. 

The commander of Egyptian for¬ 
ces in the Gulf has stated that the 
forces had been sent to the Gulf io 
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defend regional States and they 
would not join any attack on Iraq. 
"Our main task is to reinforce Saudi 
defence capabilities and protect its 
borders against any aggression", 
Major-Gen Bilal told the Sharjah- 
based Al-Khaleej newspaper. 

Moscow Seeks Pak 
Friendship 

F ollowing the virtual end of the Af¬ 
ghanistan crisis and the Super 
Powers’ accord by which they 
decided not to supply arms to either 
party and to treat the controversial 
issues as closed, the Soviet Union has 
softened its policy towards Pakistan. 
Another rea.son is the US decision to 
opt out of the Afghans’ civil war. 
Though the Najibullah regime in 
Kabul still enjoys the backing of the 
Russians, there is little activity that 
might be described as hostile towards 
the rebels. A U.S. report on the 
"Soviet Military Power" makes intcr- 
c.sling disclosures. The Soviet policy 
in West Asia and South Asia seeks to 
promote certain objectives without 
harming US interests and thwarting 
the latter’s moves. 

The Soviet policy towards the 
Third World is stated to be "in a State 
of transition". The USSR is now at¬ 
tempting to strengthen and promote 
relations with the emerging powers 
and to identify potential area of 
cooperation with the USA. 

However, not all movements that 
were rather hostile to the US have 
been dropped. Through diplomatic 
moves, arms aid and .selective support 
to certain movements, the Soviet 
Union is seeking to consolidate its 
position in certain areas. There have 
lately been more positive gestures by 
Moscow towards other Muslim 
countries also—Egypt and Saudi Is¬ 
rael, for instance. The Soviet Union 
has also established closer ties with 
Israel; it has joined the US in making 
a call for peace in Lebanon. Syria and 
Libya, which arc hostile to the US, 
are now receiving less Soviet atten¬ 
tion. 

WARSAW Pact to be ended 

I n view of the break-up of the vast 
Soviet empire and the adoption of 


conflicting ideologies by the former 
constituents of the East Bloc, there is 
a major move to disband the WAR¬ 
SAW Pact, now regarded as ir¬ 
relevant. The consensus is growing 
among the six members of the pact 
that the military alliance should be 
ended as soon as possible. At a press 
conference after the signature of the 
agreement relating to cuts in conven¬ 
tional forces in Europe, Foreign Min¬ 
isters of Hungary, Poland and 
Rumania stated that there was no 
reason to continue the pact. 

The Polish Foreign Secretary 
even insisted that the structure of the 
WARSAW pact should disappear by 
the end of next year or the beginning 
of 1992. It was felt that the pact had 
lost its ideological basis. Rumania 
had stopped taking part in WAR¬ 
SAW pact activities in 1988. Even the 
Soviet spokesman has now agreed 
that the military structure of the pact 
should be abolished, leaving in place 
a "consultative political committee". 
Even this committee is unlikely to 
function actively because of the split 
in the Communist bloc. 


370 million 
2000 AD 


}oor b> 


T he World Bank has warned that 
India’s battle against poverty 
would slip badly if investment in the 
current decade remained "squeezed" 
by low domestic savings rate and ex¬ 
ternal borrowing and has stressed the 
need for sustained growth and fur¬ 
ther internal policy reforms. 

The bank’s World Development 
Report for 1990 says in such a 
scenario India’s growth is unlikely to 
exceed two per cent per capita an¬ 
nually over the decade. .Such a slip 
would imply a poverty count of 370 
million people by 2000 AD as against 
255 million if the economic growth 
average is maintained at five per cent 
and the per capita gro.ss domestic 
product at three per cent. 

The bank’s yardstick for poverty 
measurement is a per capita con¬ 
sumption of $ 370 (approximate Rs 
6,000). The report expects the nuOr- 
ber of poor to fall "dramatically"! in 
South Asia, especially India. Butdt j 
adds a rider: much of the potential ' 


gains in India would be eroded 
without sustained growth and inter¬ 
nal policy reforms. 

The report reiterates the bank’s 
oft-repeated plea for fiscal reforms in 
India to curb the growing government 
deficits, contain foreign and domestic 
debt and ensure adequate savings to 
support domestic investment. Fur¬ 
ther trade liberalisation would en¬ 
courage exports and allow efficient, 
labour-intensive import substitution. 

China would have drastically 
reduced its poor by 2000 A.D. The 
only region where the number of poor 
is expected to increase will be sub- 
Saharan Africa, through an addition 
of 85 million. The report underscores 
that np task should command a 
higher priority for the world’s policy 
makers than that of reducing glob^ 
poverty. 

The report suggests a two-fold 
strategy: pursuit of a pattern of 
growth that ensures productive use of 
the poor’s most abundant asset — 
labour, and second, widespread 
provision to the poor of basic social 
services, especially primary educa¬ 
tion, health care and family planning. 
The first component provides oppor¬ 
tunities, the second incrca.ses the 
capacity of the poor to take ad¬ 
vantage of these opportunities. The 
new developments in Europe would 
make possible a cut in military spend¬ 
ing and increase in international as- 
si.stancc. 

The World Bank President, Mr 
Barber Conabic, cautioned that the 
Gulf crisis posed an obvious threat to 
world peace and unless quickly 
resolved, would have a serious effect 
on the world’s poor and developing 
aiuntries. The burden would be espe¬ 
cially heavy for countries least able to 
meet increased external payments. 
Despite impre.ssive advances, poverty 
had proved a stubborn foe. Over the 
next 10 years the population of the 
developing world was likely to in¬ 
crease by at least 8.50 million people, 
many of whom will be born into ab¬ 
solute poverty. It has been pointed 
out that if members cut their military 
outlays by only 10 per cent, they could 
double their development aid. 
Moreover, the developing countries 
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spent $ 2{X) bilJion a year on weapons; 
many spend more on arms than on 
health and education combined. 

Nawaz Sharif—New Pak 
P.M. 

T he Pakistan National Assembly 
elected Mr Nawaz Sharif, former 
Punjab Chief Mini.stcr as the Prime 
Minister by a huge majority of 114, 
defeating the Democratic Alliance 
nominee. Mr Sharif is the first 
politician from Punjab to become 
Paki.stan’s Prime Minister in the last 
two decades, lie secured a majority 
vote of confidence in the National As¬ 
sembly. The move by the opposition 
to have the election made by secret 
ballot failed. 

Since Mr Nawaz Sharif com¬ 
mands a comfortable majority, the 
new Government in Islamabad is like¬ 
ly to be stable, the opposition groups 
being too small to challenge the IJl 
supremacy. While congratulating the 
new P.M., Ms Benazir Bhutto made a 
bitter attack on the President who 
had dismissed her about three 
months earlier and on the Caretaker 
Government. She contended that the 
due process of law had been flouted. 

Pak Polls: October 24 was a his¬ 
toric day for Pakistan; it marked the 
end of Ms Benazir Bhutto’s short rule 
and the end of the spell of democracy 
in that country, which was replaced 
by fundamentalism in the shape of the 
IJI (Islami Jamhoori Ittchad). The IJI 
won 105 of the 206 Muslim scats for 
which the elections were held, push¬ 
ing back Ms Benazir’s PPP to the 
position of a poor second with a mere 
45 seats in the 217-member Pakistan 
National Assembly. She headed the 
People’s Democratic Alliance of 
which the PPP was the main con¬ 
stituent. The IJI swept crucial Punjab 
province, winning 91 of the 115 scats 
contested. 

Thus routed beyond expecta¬ 
tions, Benazir alleged widespread 
rigging. The IJI secured a majority, 
which increased to 211, when some 
independents joined the victorious 
band-wagon. Earlier there was a con¬ 
test between Mr Shaflf and the 
caretaker Prime Minister, Mr 
Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, blit Mr Sharif 


emerged as the leader and was for¬ 
mally elected by the National As¬ 
sembly on November 4. The results of 
elections to the 10 seats for minorities 
will be declared later but these will 
not make any difference. 

The elections to Pakistan’s 
Provincial Assemblies, held on Oc¬ 
tober 27, confirmed the major set¬ 
back to Benazir Bhutto’s party. The 
PPP had a strength of 93 in the former 
National Assembly and also a massive 
majority in Sind, but even her own 
province let her down. The people’s 
verdict was clearly against her. Mus¬ 
lim fundamenlali.st won hands down. 
So Pakistan is back to control of Zia 
elements. 

The PDA’s tally in the provinces 
was also poor: Punjab 14, Sind 24, 
NWFP 5, Baluchistan 2. The Mahajir 
Oaumi Movement secured 15 seats, 
the Awami National Party won 6 
seats, the Jammat Ulenia-i-Islam 6, 
Jammat Ulema-i-Pakistan 3, and 
Jamhoori Watan Party 2. 

The major upsets were: Benazir 
in Peshawar (she retained one of her 
family scats in Larkana (Sind), as did 
her mother, Mrs Nusrat Bhutto, 
Khan Abdul Wali Khan also in 
Peshawar, Nawabzada Nasrullah 
Khan (IJI leader), Maulana Fazalur 
Rahman (IJI General Secretary), Pir 
Mardan Ali Shah of Pagaro. 
Benazir’s husband Asif Ali Zardari 
won his Laysi (Karachi) seat but was 
defeated in Nawabshah by interim 
Prime Minister Jatoi’s son. Gen Zia’s 
son Ejaz-ul-Haq won a Rawalpindi 
seat — as well as the Toba Tek Singh 
seat. 

Bhutto Vs. Zia: The main con¬ 
test in the polls, in effect, was be¬ 
tween two legacies — those of Z.A. 
Bhutto and of Gen Zia-ul-Haq. The 
Bhutto legacy appears to have been 
discarded by the people in favour of 
the Mullah-dominated IJI. In other 
words, the illegal dismissal of the 
Benazir Bhutto Government by 
President Ishaq Khan, with the tacit 
support of the powerful and highly 
politicised arm^, has now been given 
democratic legitimacy. 

, She herself b largely re.sponsible 
for the near-total rout of her father’s 
party. She lacked the political 


capacity to keep the army estab¬ 
lishment in good humour. She failed 
to initiate measures to instil a sense of 
economic and social security among 
the people. Her poor performance, 
plus her inability to keep the USA on 
her side, were other causes. 

Ms Bhutto will lead a weak op¬ 
position. In the geo-political context, 
with bitterly anti-Indian Nawaz Sharif 
as P.M., the Punjab and Kashmir bor¬ 
ders may come alive as never before. 
Nawaz Sharif is unlikely to commit 
the folly of taking his anti-India stand 
to the point of no return. The army 
set-up will not allow him the liberty to 
do so. Nevertheless, a perpetually 
"hot" border can make India’s task of 
restoring internal peace and normal¬ 
cy in Punjab and the Kashmir Valley 
even more difficult. The elections 
were mostly free from violence, 
though there were reports of three 
persons killed in the poll for Sind 
Provincial A.sscmbly. 

Complaints of Rigging: Benazir 
has alleged widespread rigging. The 
Election Commission has rebuffed 
her allegations. An international 
team of 18, mostly U.S. and Canadian 
observers, expressed the view that the 
polls were fair and free. A French 
team of observers stated (hat there 
had been rigging at some centres; 
there had been .sophisticated fraud in 
ensuring LJ.I.’s resounding victory. 
Additional votes were stuffed in bal¬ 
lot-boxes during their transit. 

The 16-membcr non-goveriimen- 
tal SAARC observer mission has al¬ 
leged "serious improprieties and 
violent incidents" in some polling sta¬ 
tions it visited during the polling. 

The mi.ssion was of the view that 
the partisan use of the electronic 
media by the Caretaker Government 
was not conducive to fair elections. 
The actual polling process appeared 
to be free and orderly in a majority of 
the polling stations visited by the mis¬ 
sion. This non-governmental ob¬ 
server mission comprised jurists, 
academicians, journalists and 
diplomats drawn from India, Nepal, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

The main factors behind 
Benazir’s defeat were:-poor perfor¬ 
mance, large-scale corruption (by her 
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family and associates), softness in 
foreign policy (from Pakistan’s view), 
especially with regard to the USA 
and India, and the inability to manage 
the endless internal strife within her 
country. 

Tough Tasks for Sharif 

r Nawaz Sharif has a tough 
agenda on his hands and super¬ 
ficial changes may not help. At the 
lop of the agenda are the Gulf crisis 
and its spin-off, falling foreign ex¬ 
change remittances from Pakistanis 
and the massive incrca.se in oil prices. 

The foreign exchange crisis ag¬ 
gravated by the suspension of 
American military and economic aid 
will also have to be tackled head on. 
Now that the U.S. (lovernment has 
expressed satisfaction with the elec¬ 
tion process, its aid may soon start 
flowing in the pipeline despite 
Washington’s objections about 
Pakistan’s nuclear development 
programme. The country has always 
enjoyed a most favtmrcd relationship 
with the US in spite of reports that it 
was going ahead with producing the 
nuclear bomb. Sahib/ada Yakub 
Khan, Foreign Minister, kncws how 
to tackle the Americans. 

The Islami .lamhoori lltchad’s 
(IJl) manifesto claims that Pakistan 
will follow a policy of non-alignment 
and ’’ensure cooperation with 
countries of the Third World", but it 
also states that it will extend "free 
support" to the achievement of self- 
determination for Kashmir and "full 
support" for the Afghan jcUad. 

The belief in Islamabad is that the 
IJI CJovernmcnt will adopt a confron- 
tationist policy against India. 

Govt May last full term: The 
general opinion in Pakistan, and also 
in India and other countries, is that 
the .Islamic Democratic Alliance 
Government in Pakistan will remain 
stable and complete its full term as it 
will have the blessings of the Army 
and the President. 

"It is pretty clear that Pakistan 
will now have a government by the 
military with a civilian facade", the 
former Director of the Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analysc.s, 
(IDSA). Mr K. Subrahmanyam, feels. 


The election results are precisely 
what the Army and the President 
sought. "The military leadership, the 
Presidency and the new leadership 
seem to be on the same wavelength, 
which will ensure a stable political 
scenario." 

This has been further facilitated 
by the drastic decimation of the 
former ruling party, the Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP) notably in Pun¬ 
jab. Further, the IDA has made in¬ 
roads into Sind as well as the NWFP 
through its understanding with the 
Mohajir Oaumi Movement (MQM) 
and the Awami National Party (ANP) 
respectively. 

As far as India is concerned, 
Pakistani politicians have "a bipar¬ 
tisan approach based on anti-Indian 
feelings, which give identity to Pakis¬ 
tan". "If an apparently friendly regime 
of Benazir Bhutto, in its early months, 
could later transform itself into stri¬ 
dent anti-Indianism, no one can ex¬ 
pect anything better from an I.II 
government. The I.II itself had un¬ 
leashed a prrrpaganda against the 
PPP government for fi)llowing a 
policy of appeasement towards 
India." 

India’s borders with Paki.stan 
mainly in Kashmir, are likely to be 
more ten.se and Islamabad might ex¬ 
tend more aetive assistance to the 
Kashmiri militants, experts fear. 

Gorbachov Faces New 
Crisis 

S oviet President Gorbachov is once 
again facing serious challenges, 
the grave ethnic strife and the forces 
of nationalism compounding the 
economic difficulties. In fact, several 
politicians have predicted the disin¬ 
tegration of the .Soviet Union and em¬ 
pire. Fhc country is gripped by the 
"fever of nationali.stic a.spirations for 
.sovereignty". At first republics,, later 
autonomous regions, and more 
recently, liny ethnic groups with their 
own territorial base have been declar¬ 
ing their sovereignly and threatening 
to withdraw from the Soviet Union. 
These demands which basically, fit 
into the concept of a law-based State, 
spark off violence, particularly in 
Trans-caucasia and Central Asia. In 


an effort to build up political muscle 
by easily exploiting nationalistic sen¬ 
timents, local leaders engage in 
strong anti-Russian propaganda and 
quarrel with other regional nation¬ 
alities; witness the .smouldering con¬ 
flict between the Azerbaizanis and 
the Armenians, threatening to esca¬ 
late into a fuil-.scale war. 

Mr Gorbachov recently warned 
nationalist leaders of the danger of a 
Lebanon-like situation developing in 
the country. As for the causes behind 
the nationalistic erosion of the Soviet 
Union, some analysts believe that the 
"monolithic unity" has been under¬ 
pinned by fear. 

After decades of enforced 
friendship between peoples, the 
pent-up nationalist feelings arc being 
violently released. Nationalistic 
demands go lar beyond what is 
generally aecepted in world practice. 
At a lime when the rest of the world, 
e.specially Western Europe, sees in¬ 
tegration proce.sses and the creation 
of prc-requisilcs for a single 
economic system and a single curren¬ 
cy, the Soviet Union is going through 
an orgy of .separatism. 

Authorities on ethnic relations 
and politicians take the view that the 
transition to a market baser! economy 
and a convertible rouble could stop 
the process of fragmentation. There 
is a growing feeling that the demise of 
the Soviet Union as a single Slate 
might precipitate a .scries of local 
wars. Rational people believe Mr 
Gorbachov’s formula of "a strong 
centre and strong republics" may pro¬ 
vide a reasonable basis for com- 
promi.se. 


Flood of Innitration from 



D evelopments in India and their 
repcrcusions in Bangladesh, in¬ 
cluding the backlash of Ayodhya 
Temple-Babri Ma.sjid conllicts, have 
caused infiltration of thousands of 
Bangladeshis into this country, espe¬ 
cially into tiny Tripura. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, all politicial parlies in India 
have expressed crmccrn over the un¬ 
abated infiltration of foreign nation¬ 
als who;,havc furtively crossed the 
88()-km long international Bangla- 
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dcsh border. The opposition CPM 
has criticised the Congress-led State 
Government for not taking anli-in- 
filtration measures and demanded 
immediate scaling of the border 
along Bangladesh. The BJP has held 
both the ruling and the opposition 
parties responsible for en«)uraging 
infiltration for their electoral gains. 
The influx of Bangladeshi nationals is 
creating socio-economic problems in 
the areas under the Autonomous Dis¬ 
trict Council (considered to be the 
constitutional safeguard of the tribals 
in the State). 

Introduction of innerline permit 
the CPM suggested could check in¬ 
filtration, but the plan remains 
unimplemented. Strict adherence to 
the Indira-Mujib pact for pushing 
back of infiltrators who i-ntcrcd the 
TVipura State after 1971, immediate 
introduction of identity cards for all 
citizens and strict vigilance on 
panchayal registers to prevent in¬ 
clusion of infiltrators’ names, were 
measures suggested by one leader to 
tackle the problem. 

The Indian People’s Front 
demanded that the Central govern¬ 
ment seriously take up the matter 
with Bangladesh and adopt all anti¬ 
infiltration measures. 

A close study of the pattern of 
population growth from 1971 showed 
that at least four lakh Bangladeshi 
nationals had entered this tiny State, 

: exerting tremendous pressure on the 
fragile economy. Infiltrators apart, 

I there are about 70,000 Chakma 
' refugees from the Chittagong hill 
tract of Bangladesh in six camps in 
south IVipura. 

Yugoslavia Facing Break-up 

I nternal strife, riots, selfishness 
among the politicians and ethnic 
tussles have brought chaos to Yugos¬ 
lavia. In fact, many people fear that 
Marshal .Tito’s once proud nation, a 
founding member of the non-aligned 
movement and considered the only 
liberal East European State 
throughout the Cold War period, is 
on the verge of breaking tup. Yugos¬ 
lavia seems to have by the 

wayside through the < rush of 
democratic revolutions that have 


overtaken its neighbours. It is plum¬ 
meting into a self-destructive 
nationalist spiral. 

Its internal fissures are so great 
that Yugoslavia has become an in¬ 
ward looking, brooding nation torn 
as-undcr by the hatred generated by 
nationalist fervour. Yugoslavia is 
paying a heavy price for its internal 
strife. A year ago Hungary became 
the first Ea.st European nation to 
enter the Council of Europe. Next 
year Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland hope to become associate 
members of the European com¬ 
munity but Yugoslavia, which in¬ 
vented the famous middle way 
between Soviet socialism and 
Western liberalism, seems to have 
been forgoltt)n in the great recon¬ 
ciliation now taking place between 
the erstwhile hostile blocs. 

The press here has been evoking 
the spectre of an imminent civil war, 
and federal Yugoslavia with its six 
republics perhaps has little chance of 
surviving. Any one going to Belgrade 
today is stunned by the degree of eth¬ 
nic hatred and the rancour over his¬ 
torical detail which has seeped into 
Yugoslav society. Former royals, the 
Kardjordjevics, are making a 
thunderous comeback. 

In July the Slovenes declare 
themselves a sovereign State, while 
the large Albanian community in the 
autonomous Serbian province of 
Kosovo proclaims its independence 
from Serbia. In August, Serbes from 
Croatia (12 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion) vote in a referendum for 
autonomy. In September the parlia¬ 
ment of Kosovo province, part of the 
Serbian republic, issues a declaration 
of independence as Yugoslavia’s 
seventh republic and adopts its own 
Constitution. Riots may follow. 

Nepal’s New Constitution 

A fter prolonged reluctance and 
much deliberation. King 
Bircndra of Nepal has yielded to the 

S ressure of the Council of Ministers 
tfd to public opinion in respect of 
clauses of the countr/s new 
Constitution which was published in 
the second week of November. The 
special powers he was eager to retain 


as prerogatives of the monarch have 
been greatly whitted down. 

"All clauses have been finalised 
with the King and we are satisfied", 
said the Prime Minister of Nepal, Mr 
Krishna Prasad Bhattarai. The King 
has given up his insistence that 
sovereignty should vest in the Crown 
and the people. "Sovereignty will be 
vested in the people and the King will 
be the symbol of national unity. The 
King will not sit in parliament but he 
will addreks parliament, which will 
function in his name." > 

There is a reference in the 
preamble to the historic struggle of 
the people. As a result of the historic 
struggle, the King decided to abolish 
the panchayat constitution and con¬ 
stituted a commission to make a new 
constitution. 

The King shall have his 
privileges. He has the right of infor¬ 
mation and the duty to encourage 
people in times of crisis. His emer¬ 
gency powers will be defined by the 
Council of Ministers. It is for the 
council to decide that an emergency 
exists. An emergency provides for the 
King to take over but he cannot alter 
the basic features of the constitution 
or suspend fundamental rights during 
emergency. 

During an emergency the King 
shall have powers to suspend certain 
political activities for a specific 
period "on the advice and consent of 
the Council of Ministers". Another 
advance is in the composition of the 
National Security Council, which will 
come under civilian control. The 
prime minister, defence minister and 
the commander in chief of the army 
will be members of the NSC and the 
King will be the supreme com¬ 
mander. 

Veteran Congress leader said; 
"The period of dictatorships is gone. 
There is so much consciousness today 
that people cannot be deprived of 
democratic rights." The King is a for¬ 
midable force even now. Reactionary 
forces supported by the (former) 
panchas, feudals and supporters of 
the King are still powerful. "But the 
mood of the people is too militant and 
uncompromising for anyone to at¬ 
tempt mischief." 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


EXPORT POLICY FAILURES 

Q. Assess the impact of the 
Government of India’s export policy 
since the early eighties, i.e., during 
the past decade. Have its aims been 
achieved? 

Ans. Recent studies have brought 
out certain dismal aspects of the 
Government of India’s export policy. 
Every Finance and Commerce Mini¬ 
ster stresses the importance of in¬ 
creasing exports so as to reduce the 
gap in the balance of payments 
(B.O.P). Awards have been given for 
good performances on the export 
front; in fact, concessions, subsidies 
and incentives arc given from time to 
lime to exporters. But has the nation¬ 
al income been adequately aug¬ 
mented? Has the policy achieved the 
ol her aim of reducing the drain on the 
exchequer? 

It is now planned to increase the 
share of exports in the Gross Domes¬ 
tic Product from 7 per cent at present 
to 10 per cent in a period of two to 
three years. The impact of the export 
drive is expected by the Government 
to be distinctly positive. But the 
proposed increase in exports should 
be achieved by optimal utilisation of 
natural resources, labour and 
production capacities in the country. 

After satisfying prc.ssing current 
consumption needs and maximising 
development inputs from indigenous 
sources, this would help to generate 
surpluses for exports on the basis of 
competitive advantage. If, however, 
exports are at the cost of current con¬ 
sumption needs of the people of 
India and heavily subsidised in a 
variety of ways, the impact on the 
generation and distribution of the na¬ 
tional income would be adverse. 

It has been found that the much- 
advertised export drive is tending to 
be a highly profitable racket into 


which segments of Indian business 
have been drawn. In this process the 
interests of the mass of the people 
and the development aims are suffer¬ 
ing. The main reason is that the ex¬ 
port drive is based on wrong 
assumptions. 

The latest example of such mis¬ 
calculation is the announcement 
made on October 14 according to 
which the Government expects to 
mop up Rs 2000-2500 crorc through 
exports of large quantities of food- 
grains. World commodity prices have 
dipped low and the assumptions are 
erroneous. 

The import intensity of exports 
and of the growth process as a whole 
has grown enormously as a result of 
the misplaced emphasis on creating a 
special export sector in the economy. 
This accounts for our higher foreign 
indebtedness. Subsidised exports 
have failed to bring under control the 
increasing current accounts deficit 
and ease the balance of payments 
position. But big business has taken 
advantage of this policy to enhance 
their profits at the expense of not only 
rival business interests but also the 
interests of the people at large. Be¬ 
cause of the acute balance of pay¬ 
ments strains, the position is 
becoming unfair and lopsided. If 
these trends in exports persist, invest¬ 
ments in enterprises engaged in the 
production of goods and services for 
meeting the needs of the people with 
low purchasing power will become at¬ 
tractive. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 

Q. Several measures have been 
adopted to protect the interests of 
the consumer in India. What is the 
net impact of these laws, program¬ 
mes and directives? 

Ans. The consumer in India, far 
from being King (as is the case in the 


U.S.A. and Britain) is generally at the 
mercy of the manufacturer of goods, 
the wholesaler and the retailer, all of 
whom exploit him. In fact, the actual 
benefits that have accrued to him 
through the various legislations 
passed by Parliament to protect his 
interests are nothing to boast of. 

The six rights of the consumer as 
mentioned in U.S. laws were recog¬ 
nised in India, especially of the Con¬ 
sumer Protection Act of 1986. The 
Act, while providing for a system to 
redress consumer grievances through 
exclusive courts, specified the follow¬ 
ing rights: safety, information, choice, 
representation, redressal and con¬ 
sumer education. However, these 
rights are not enforceable or justici¬ 
able in any manner whatsoever. 
These rights arc expected to be 
protected and promoted by the 
Central Consumer Protection Coun¬ 
cil set up by the Government of India. 
The Council is required to meet at 
least three limes a year. Consumer 
protection councils are required to 
be set up at the levels of the State and 
Union Territories. 

The Central Council met seven 
times during its tenure of three years 
which ended on May 30, 1990. Most 
of these meetings were short. Efforts 
were often made to hurry up the 
proceedings. There was hardly any 
lime for the consumer activist mem¬ 
bers of the Council to put forward 
their case. 

In most States the progress has 
been unsatisfactory. Maharashtra 
and Madhya Pradesh Consumer 
Councils have held only one meeting 
since the passage of the Act. The 
Councils were headed by the respec¬ 
tive Chief Minister (instead of the 
State Fopd Minister) who was much 
too busy tdattend such meetings. The 
meetings held were a mere formality. 
The Karnataka Council was set up 
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during the interlude of the 
Governor’s rule following a High 
Court ruling. But it ha.s never met 
and the new popular CJovetnnicnl is 
considering its reconstitution. The 
West Bengal Council was paralysed 
after July, 1988. The Rajasthan and 
the Bihar Councils met only thrice 
hut as a ritual. 

Bihar was the first State in the 
country to set up a district forum and 
I a State commission. A conscientious 
official in Rajasthan formed C'ouncils 
in all its 27 districts; these arc- 
functioning well with many grass¬ 
roots issues having drawn attention. 

Andhra Pradesh is probably the 
best performer in this arena. Like 
Rajasthan, it too has set up district- 
level Council.s, besides being the only 
vStatc with a complete network of dis¬ 
trict bodies. It is understood that the 
Centre is considering the demand 
that consumer rights must be made 
justiciable. If that is done, it will usher 
in a new era for the long-harassed 
consumer. 


DRIVE TO CHECK TAX EVASION 

Q. The Union Government’s 
proposal to award deterrent punish¬ 
ment to tax evaders has not made 
headway. What are the retisons for 
this default? 

Ans. Some time ago the Union 
Government, in a circular to the State 
administrations, urged them to .set up 
special courts to award deterrent 
punishment to tiix evaders, but the 
States have been very slow in im¬ 
plementing the sugge.stion. Only 11 
Slates have formed courts for this 
purpose, and even these courts have 
not functioned effectively. Nor have 
the High Courts nominated com¬ 
petent judicial officers to these courts 
to give them an opportunity to 
specialise in the complex tax laws. 

There arc adequate penal 
provisions in our fiscal laws, but the 
desired deterrence could not be 
achieved in view of the enormous 
delays in disposing of cases against 
economic offenders. It is unlikely that 
these cases would get the desired at¬ 


tention unless special courts arc set 
up for the purpose. Fxonomic laws 
are complex and require specialised 
knowledge. The need of the hour is to 
curb tax evasion and improve the ad¬ 
ministration in the context of the 
Government efforts to tone up 
rc.sourcc mobilisation. 

Combating tax evasion is of 
course a continuous process. A 
recent study entitled “Aspects of 
Black Economy” disclo.scd several 
aspects of this j)roblem. Occasional 
Amnesty schemes give opportunities 
for di.sclo.surc of undeclared income. 
Intensive scrutiny of some income tax 
returns, searches and sci/ures have 
yielded good results. In one year the 
seized assets were valued at over Rs 
4.^ crore. The Smugglers anti Foreign 
Exchange Manipulators (Forfeiture 
of Properly) Act was designctl to 
cheek the menace of smuggling and 
foreign exchange manipulation which 
evades the laws. But financial experts 
believe th.rt the (piantum of black 
money and of the amount of taxes, 
direct and intlireci, including excise 
duties evaded, is now higher despite 
the measures taken to counter the 
menace. 


HOUSING POLICY 


Q. The Union (>overninent's 
draft national hoiising policy lia.s 
been broadly endorsed by State Min¬ 
isters in charge of Housing and 
Urban Developnieiit. What are the 
recommendations of the recent con¬ 
ference in this regard? 

Ans. The conference of State 
Ministers in charge of Housing, 
Urban Development and Local 
Government, held on October 10 this 
year, broadly endorsed the draft na¬ 
tional housing policy. But it recom¬ 
mended formulation of guidelines for 
promotion of investment in new rent¬ 
al housing and conservation of hous¬ 
ing stock. 

A 12-point resolution pertaining 
to various suggestions concerning the 
housing policy were passed. The con¬ 
ference suggested that rental housing 
should be looked into on a priority 



basis, especially since a large number 
of people still rely on such housing in 
urban areas. Guidelines for en¬ 
couraging investment in such housing 
and minimising the negative impact 
of rent control laws are needed. The 
special problems of different States, 
c.spccially in the North-East hilly 
areas, Sikkim and the island groups, 
should be taken into account when 
laying down housing norms, technol¬ 
ogy options and infrastructure rc- 
quircinents. rhc need for augmenting 
the supply of .serviced lani^ in urban 
ateas was also emphasised. 

The comprehensive resolution 
stressed the need for devising proce¬ 
dures for speedy land acquisition on 
payment of adequate compensation. 
It recommended the enactment of a 
special law for acquisition ol land for 
housing, A v aeant land cess should be 
imposed in order to curb speeuiation 
and to l)riitg more land into the 
market. There was also general 
agreement that the Urban Land Ceil¬ 
ing All needed lo be aiueruled as it 
had failed to achieve the important 
aim. 

Government agencies confine 
Iheii housing activity lo the poorest 
sections, except in areas where other 
agencies arc non-existent. Private 
developers should be encouraged but 
laws shoukl be enacted for their 
lieen.sing and regulation. The Slate 
should facilitate hou.sing activity of 
individuals and cooperatives by in¬ 
creased acce.ss lo land, inlrastruc- 
ture. materials and finance. 

But there arc several im¬ 
ponderables; one, the heavy backlog 
in provision of housing for the mas- 
.sc.s; two, the unchecked rise in the 
prices of building material with the 
consequent-and substantial-in¬ 
crease in the cost of construction; 
three, the inadequate availability of 
finances; and four the increasing 
population. So the U.N. assessment 
of 8-10 dwelling units per thousand 
population as the annual construc¬ 
tion rate in the next three decadc.s, is 
unlikely to be achieved. The housing 
inadequacy in the country was es¬ 
timated at over 250 fakh units (in 
urban and rural areas). 
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Reservations: Bane or Boon? 


E ver since the partial acceptance 
of ‘Mandal Commission Report’ 
by the Central government, the entire 
issue of reservations has come under 
close scrutiny of those who have 
remained reticent on this sensitive 
subject all these years for reasons 
best known to them. The vociferous 
voices for and against the ‘policy of 
reservation’ arc being raised now by 
different sections of Indian society, 
for they fear class-war, caste-war and 
civil war if their respective view¬ 
points and stands are not respected 
and accepted in toto. In fact the nag¬ 
ging question of ‘reservations’ has 
opened a Pandora’s box and like a 
double-edged ra/.or and tight-rope 
walking, this is going to occupy the 
centre-stage position in the Indian 
polity for days, weeks and months to 
come. 

Of late opinions on the subject 
have been expressed with ‘no-holds 
barred’ and facts and figures thrown 
like arrows into the arena of high 
tempers and highly explosive acts of 
self-sacrifice in such a manner that 
truth, impartiality and non-partisan¬ 
ship have fallen on the way side to be 
kicked and knocked around. Vested 
interests of all hues have come under a 
cloud and the deteriorating situation 
has brought the advcKates as well as 
critics of ‘reservation’ on a collision 
course, the con.sequcnccs and fall-out 
of which can cau.se doom and destruc¬ 
tion of our still fragile social as well as 
political fabric. That the whole exer¬ 
cise of discussion and deliberation has 
been vitiated by charges and counter¬ 
charges, is beyond any doubt the crux 
of the problem and a matter of serious 
concern. A human problem with ail 
round ramifications and repercussions 
has been allowed to become a handy 
tool in the hands of those who are out 
to deviate, distort and daze the focus 


from the real issue to trivialities and 
petty-politics. 

In a country of our dimensions and 
diversities, some aberrations are 
bound to grow like weeds whenever 
some revolutionary reform is brought 
about. That is why the Constitution 
was adopted on the basis of an 
egalitarian, secular and casteless 
society. It took into account the injus¬ 
tice done to the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes by the social order for 
centuries in practice and in perpetua¬ 
tion. A deliberate step was, therefore, 
taken to provide certain .safeguards for 
them. These safeguards were incor¬ 
porated, ensured and extended in the 
form of reservations in jobs and legis¬ 
latures, both in letter and spirit of the 
Con.slilution. It is a different matter 
that these benefits and reservations 
have not percolated down to the 
lowest and the poorest levels for which 
they were meant and visuali.scd by the 
founding fathers of Indian Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Thus these special privileges 
have proved a boon for some and a 
bane for others —the latter grudge 
and grumble that they have been 
made to suffer and sacrifice for the 
past sins in the commission of which 
they had no hand. The fact that social 
justice for all the down-trodden and 
the under-privileged cannot be 
secured by reservations only is evi¬ 
dent from the example of the 
scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. 

The latest report of the Commis¬ 
sion for scheduled castes and tribes is 
an eye opener. It says: "For millions of 
weaker sections owning small land 
holdings, payment of statutorily-fixed 
minimum wage or escape from 
atrocities suffered for generations, 
remains a distant dream. While on 


the one hand the caste-based inequity 
is being accentuated, on the other 
hand tribal regions all over the 
country are simmering with discon- 
tent....Although the practice of un- 
touchability has declined in urban 
areas and almost disappeared in 
metropolitan cities, there are exten¬ 
sive regions and innumerable pockets 
where it continues unchecked, not¬ 
withstanding the sanctions against 
it...." Surveying the progress made by 
the weaker sections since Inde¬ 
pendence, the Commissioner further 
says: "Undoubtedly some progress 
has been made but achievements do 
not measure upto the great expccta- 
tion.s of the founding fathers of the 
Constitution." 

Those academics and other so¬ 
cial thinkers who would like the 
policy of‘reservation’ to be rc-viewed 
and re-evaluated in the light of last 
forty years’ experience, fear that any 
hasty extension of percentage of 
reservation for other categories for 
entry into profc.ssional and technical 
colleges and institutions of higher 
learning would devalue merit and ad¬ 
versely affect academic as well as 
profes.sional efficiency and expertise. 
This would also result in avoidable 
fru.stration among the budding youth 
who, for no fault of theirs, would be 
required to sacrifice their merit be¬ 
cause certain other classcs/castcs of 
less meritorious and fortunate stu¬ 
dents have to be compensated for 
their poor performance due to fac¬ 
tors beyond their control and 
capacity. Vested intcrc.sts, whether 
political, bureaucratic or social, may 
get a new lease of life and impetus to 
promote their self-interest but the 
cost for the country would be too 
heavy to pay in future. 

Undoubtedly the policy of rc.scr- 
vation has helped some individuals 
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and social groups to better their lot 
but for the majority the fruits of ‘spe¬ 
cial treatment’ remain a mirage and a 
myth. This is so because the ‘boon’ of 
reservation has been cornered by 
more crafty and canny among the less 
privileged and once they have tasted 
‘the nectar of power and pelf, they 
are out to frustrate and fail any pur¬ 
poseful appraisal of the whole gamut 
of reservation policy. We have 
reached such a pass of our national 
life that a programme/policy con¬ 
ceived and then carried out with the 
most pious and pure intentions, gets 
turned and twisted at the hands of the 
unscrupulous and the unctuous. On 
the chess-board of politics, every 
move is held out as justifiable and 
judicious. 

The trouble with the present state 
of affairs, charge the advocates of 
‘reservation and its extension to other 
categories’, is that the rules of the 
game have been laid down by the 
privileged cla.sscs and any deviation 
from them is dubbed as unfair and 
arbitrary. Their argument is that 
thousands of students without any 
merit in the conventional sense, suc¬ 
ceed in getting admission to technical 
and professional colleges by paying 
heavy capitation fees. This is also 
another form of reservation for the 
moneyed people. This is cited as a 
case of reservation by family in¬ 
fluence and better social background. 

If the problem is viewed objec¬ 
tively, one would come to the in¬ 
evitable conelusion that an economic 
problem of ‘upliflmcnt and 
amelioration’ of a vast population 
steeped in social, economic and 
educational backwardness since ages 
has deliberately been soiled and 
stained in uncalled-for puerile 
polemics and futile fretting and 
fuming simply to score points and for 
settling narrow class/caste interests. 
In more anguish than anger one finds 
the leadership of all colours and com¬ 
binations lost in the quagmire of petty 
politics where every move of the op¬ 
ponent looks like 'a red rag to a bull’. 
Without losing one’s head in the 'heat 


and dust’ raised by the latest move of 
government to reserve 27% Central 
government jobs for OBCs, the even- 
headed and non-partisans should im¬ 
press upon the powers-that-be that 
one of Uie courses still open to help 
the backwards is that the State should 
provide special educational facilities 
for their children, give them free mid¬ 
day meals and books, open hostels, 
arrange intensive coaching classes to 
prepare candidates for competitive 
examinations and so on. 

Real social justice can thus be en¬ 
sured by vigorous economic 
programme for all the backward clas¬ 
ses with the same amount of courage, 
conviction and commitment with 
which the country had fought against 
the evil of foreign rule. Falling into 
the trap of convenience, compromise 
and even collusion for the sake of 
power and its use for self-aggrandise¬ 
ment will lead to further tensions and 
turmoil. There are no short-cuts to 
.social justice and it cannot be secured 
by reservations and more reserva¬ 
tions only as the past experience has 
shown even in the case of S.C and S.T 
where the benefits have not reached 
down to the bulk of the members of 
these castes. 

The temptation to use 
‘reservation’ for consolidation of 
‘vote- banks’ and ‘valid pa.ss-ports’ to 
gain political power is fraught with 
danger and disaster of no mean 
dimension. The eountry is more frag¬ 
mented and fractured, both economi¬ 
cally and emotionally today than ever 
before. Instead of moving towards a 
classless and a castcicss society, we 
arc rushing head-long towards the 
emergence of new classes and castes 
whose only interest is to consolidate 
and safeguard their rights and 
privileges. Sanity demands that we 
should not shut our eyes ‘like a pigeon 
on seeing a cat’ to the new realities, 
one of which has been an unprece¬ 
dented expression of disillusionment 
and desperation on the part of our 
youth after the Mandal Commission 
Report and what not. A boon be¬ 
comes a bane when the vision to see 


into the future and the courage to 
learn from the past mistakes are 
blurred and stunted by present cal¬ 
culations and electoral arithmetic. 

At the same time no civilised 
society can afford to ignore the pitiable 
plight of millions and millions who 
have suffered the agony of humiliation, 
harassment and horrendous treatment 
at the hands of superior/higjier classes 
and suffered silently the curses of 
deprivation, dispossession and ex¬ 
ploitation. There is no denying the fact 
that til! today the members of these 
backward classes/castcs have been 
subjected to all types of extreme ex¬ 
ploitation-economic, social and 
educational. £)cspitc various schemes 
and programmes, there has been no 
tangible and trust-worthy improve¬ 
ment in the living conditions of these 
people. Inequalities between the 
‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ have widened 
and the spectre of caste-war openly 
dances in certain parts of (he country 
to the chagrin of many and the help¬ 
lessness of others. 

While advocating (he cause and 
justification of ‘reservation’ one 
should also address oneself to the 
glaring distortion that has come to the 
surface after implementing the policy 
uninterrupted for nearly four 
decades. There arc no two opinions 
about the fact that the benefit/boon of 
reservation has gone to a few in- 
dividuals/familics whereas a vast seg¬ 
ment of deserving and meriting such 
a treatment has remained untouched 
and uncovered. Now-onwards it 
should be the responsibility of the 
beneficiary of ‘reservation polic/ to 
bring up, educate and equip his off¬ 
spring like the siblings of other castes 
and communities so that the ‘benefit 
of reservation’ is shared by other 
members of S.C/S.T. who have 
remained immune from (his beneflt 
so far. Moreover the principle of 
reservation should apply at the time 
of recruitment and not for promo¬ 
tions and out of the turn ‘jumping 
over the queue’. In this way we can 
reduce the chances bf perpetuating 
“vested interests’.. 
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Indian Youth is blindly 
West 


A nanda Coomaraswamy had once 
observed,''It is hard to realize how 
completely the continuity of Indian 
life has been scvered...The beauty 
and logic of Indian life belongs to a 
dying past...The 19th century has 
degraded much and created noth- 
ing...A single generation suffices to 
break the threads of tradition and to 
create a nondescript and superficial 
being deprived of all roots, a sort of 
intellectual pariah.” No doubt the 
East has been dazzled by modern 
Western civilisation. There has been a 
complete acceptance of Western 
models, especially by the youth, 
which finds in that civilisation a 
panacea for all its ills—economic, so¬ 
cial, political, intellectual and even 
spiritual. The blind aping and ap¬ 
plication of Western thou^ts, ideas 
and ideologies to Indian conditions 
and native problems have led to a lot 
a upheaval, both in rural and urban 
life. 

Unfortunately the Indian youth 
has been swept off its feet and abject 
glow of material comforts and 
momentary thrill of ‘success 
syndrome’, has almost surrendered 
its moorinp and the strength of its 
heritage. If looked at in their proper 
perspective and without prc-con- 
ceived notions and prejudices the 
youth of India would realise that 
‘imitation’ renders the flow of 
thought ‘blind and baneful’, ‘hollow 
and harmful’ whereas ‘influence’ if 
properly analysed and annotated, be¬ 
comes ‘discerning and didactic’, con¬ 
structive and creative. 

That the Indian youth has blindly 
taken to Western fashions and fads, 
illusions and idiosyncracics, is not a 
figment of imagination but a fact of 
lim. The young are always on the look 
out to do something sensational and 
dramatic, unmindral of the conse¬ 


quences that may follow their bizarre 
and boastful actions. It is the world of 
fashions, where the aping of the West 
is most conspicuous and candid. 

‘Youth is the blissful period of 
life’ but with no direction and com¬ 
mitment to adhere to, the Indian 
youth finds itself in a blind alley, the 
other end of which appears hazy as 
well as haywire. In an age where print 
as well as electronic media play a 
decisive role in moulding the tastes 
and out-look of teen-agers and the 
youth, it is neither strange nor in¬ 
credible to see young boys and girls 
walking and talking in a highly af¬ 
fected manner which betrays the hol¬ 
low inside and exhibitionism outside. 
Watching the youth imitating the 
Western modes of living, eating and 
conversing is a treat for the sober and 
the sensible. Borrowed accents and 
flawed use of English language have 
become status symbols for them. 
Gum chewing, chocolate eating and 
using foreign slangs not only expose 
them to ridicule but also make them a 
butt of many a joke and rebuke of 
their elders. Without fully grasping 
the meaning of Western political as 
well as literary idioms they use them 
indiscriminately and reduce their 
own identity to naught. How they fall 
for Western music —Bcatle, Jazz, 
Disco et 17 /—is a fun to watch and the 
way they try to ape their tunes and 
tones, is a matter for serious concern 
and curative action. For them to make 
fun of social institutions of long¬ 
standing and underrate the role of 
homogenous and harmonious 
familic.s, has become synonymous 
with modernity and modernism. To 
flout the past and undcr-cstimatc its 
contribution in the shaping of India’s 
Inherent strength of tolerance and co¬ 
existence is a matter which should 
cause alarm to all those who wish the 
Indian youth a purposeful and proper 


aping the 


way of life. So that, every glittering 
object does not appear to them as 
gold. 

Dandyism, Hippyism, drug ad¬ 
diction are some of the other Western 
gifts which the Indian youth have ac¬ 
cepted, appropriated and adopted 
into their lives as instant and correc¬ 
tive remedies of their failures and 
frustrations. If the Western youth 
have gone in for these short-cuts and 
found them effective though decep¬ 
tive, the Indian youth has only im¬ 
itated them for their innovation and 
their Western colouring. Another 
area where our youth take a cue from 
the West is the ‘place of present’ in 
the over-all cycle of time. For the 
West, existentialism is the cult most 
current and fashionable among the 
youth there. With moral and spiritual 
values on the decline and the mania 
for material gains on the ri.se, it is but 
natural that the youth should be 
dazed and drowned in the din of 
epicurean philosophy of life where 
‘cat, drink and be merry’ is the ‘be all 
and end all’ of all their pa.ssions and 
pursuits. Life before and after holds 
no promise for them nor docs the 
trinity of ‘past-present & future’ 
mean anything .substantial and self- 
sustaining. 

By falling headlong for Western 
values and vociferous vibrations of 
confused sounds and sensatioas, In¬ 
dian youth have thoughtlc.ssly put ail 
their eggs in one basket of 
materialism and rationalism, the ba.se 
and bottom of which are frail and 
faulty. However hard they may pose 
and pretend, the soil of their minds 
and hearts shall never accept blind 
and total grafting and planting of 
Western ways of life without quc.s- 
tioning their rclcyancc and validity at 
the more matured and mellowed 
stage of their later life. 
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Terrorism in India—^Kashmir, 
Punjab and Eastern Region 


In recent years terrorists and ter¬ 
rorism in various shapes have posed 
formidable challenges in several 
countries. Many shrewd ohsen’crs ca- 
pressed the fear .some time ago, espe¬ 
cially in the early eighties, that in the 
next 15 years or so the menace of ter¬ 
rorism would increase and cause 
greater havoc. Ironically, while ter¬ 
rorism at various levels has sharply 
declined in the IVestem and Middle 
Eastern countries, the menace has as¬ 
sumed disconcetting dimen.sion.s in 
some parts of India, especially Kash¬ 
mir, Punjab and Nonh-Easiern areas. 

This feature presents a .systematic 
account of the eau.se.s and eonsecpten- 
ccs of tarorism, together with a peep 
into the future. 

1. Origin, Aims and Beliefs 

T crroiism is born in a sick society. 

Discontentment, clisillu.sionment 
and intense frustration over the exist¬ 
ing state of affairs arc major cause (d 
militancy. As long as society con¬ 
tinues to remain sick and is charac¬ 
terised by social, economic and 
political injustices, real or imaginary, 
indefensible delays in obtaining jus¬ 
tice and continuing maladministra¬ 
tion, terrorism will remain in .some 
form or other. It may get subdued for 
a time but is bound to raise its ugly 
head again when the grievances rc- 
emerge and there are grave provoca¬ 
tions to .sensitive people determined 
to preserve their identity and achieve 
their goals which arc often illegal. At 
times they aim at demolishing the ex¬ 
isting structure. 

Direct and indirect encourage¬ 
ment is being given to terrorists by 
vested interests to carry on their 
nefarious activities in vulnerable 
areas. There is also the impact of in¬ 
ternal factors, especially the 


motivated propaganda by hostile sec¬ 
tions. For these reasons the Govern¬ 
ment of India has found it diUlcult to 
check the lawless elements. The kill¬ 
ing of innocent people, the looting of 
banks and the bomb bla.sts continue 
to disrupt public and private activity. 
There is a nexus between smugglers 
and terrorists. 

Terrorists believe in the cult of 
the bomb and the gun—violence by 
all available means. They have no 
respect for Rule of Law, orderly 
government, peaceful society, fun¬ 
damental rights for everyone, 
freedom of thought and expression 
and of religion. 

Terrorism appears in many 
shapes-from the solitary individual 
who plants a crude, home-made 
bomb, hand-grenade or other ex¬ 
plosive in a .shopping centre, a bus 
stand or a railway compartment, to 
the furtive group that plans kidnap¬ 
pings and assassination tjf important 
personalities or the well-equipped 
and adequately Imanccd organisation 
that u.ses ft)rce to terrori.se an entire 
population. 

The aim of all categories of ter¬ 
rorists is to wreak vengeance on those 
whom they regard as oppressors, 
usurpers, enemies and obstacles in 
the achievement of their goals. In 
most cases the goals arc illegal, un¬ 
ethical and disruptionist; .sometimes 
they seek redress of genuine ethnic 
grievances or wish to bring about a 
social and political revolution or an 
upheaval of .some kind, demolish cer¬ 
tain regimes they disapprove of, even 
when thc.se regimes are firmly c.stab- 
lished. 

During the past two decades or 
so, the U.S., Canada, almost all the 
Latin American countries, Ireland, 
Britain, France, the Federal Republic 


of Germany, Spain, Italy, TUrkey, 
Lebanon, Egypt, Jordan, Israel, 
Burma, Thailand, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Indone.sia and Japan 
have suffered from tcrrori.sm in one 
way or another. 

The Synibloncse Liberation 
Army of the U.S., the Front dc 
Liberation du Quebec (Front for the 
Liberation of Quebec) in Canada, the 
Tlipamaros of Uruguay and the Ejer- 
tico Revolucionario dc Pueble 
(People’s Revolutionary Army) of 
Argentina, the IRA of Ireland, the 
Baader Mcinhoff group of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Red Brigades of Italy, the Palestinian 
guerillas and Arab tcrrori.st groups 
such as the "Black September Or¬ 
ganisation", the Hukbalahaps of the 
Philippines and the Red Army of 
Japan have been notable terrorist 
groups in different parts of the world. 

11. Terrorism in India 

T errorism in India is not a new 
phenomenon; it has a history ex¬ 
tending over a century and more. In 
the .second half of the 19th century, 
the Wahabis, a puritanical Islamic 
sect steeped in fundamentalism, un¬ 
leashed a wave of violence in India. In 
1872 one of its members assassinated 
Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, in the An¬ 
daman i.slands. Around the turn of 
the century emerged revolutionary 
terrorism which continued as a highly 
romantic and admired strand of the 
freedom movement with its own 
legends of heroes. 

Insurrectionary violence, involv¬ 
ing acts of terrori.sm, erupted in 
Nagaland in the early 50.s, in Mizoram 
in 1966, in Manipur in the late 70s, in 
Assam in 1979 and in Tripura in 1980. 
Extremists in the Communist Parly of 
India (Marxist) wIkYsc aetivilics 
began worrying the party’s leadership 
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from 1965, emerged as a distinct 
stream in 1967 and formed the Com¬ 
munist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist) on May 1, 1969. They 
resorted to violence in the whole of 
West Bengal and parts of Assam, 
Tripura, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 
Maharashtra and Punjab before they 
were suppressed by the police. 

Certain sections of society are 
more vulnerable to the call of ter¬ 
rorism. It has also been found that 
generally members of the elite and 
relatively better off classes get at¬ 
tracted to terrorism, not the poor. 
Apparently, participation in a tcr- 
rori.st movement fills one with a sense 
of a glorious mis.sion and gives him or 
her a romantic, esteemed identity. 

Idealistic fervour inspired the 
Naxalitcs, for instance. Their revolu¬ 
tionary terrorism was the result of 
many factors sensitivity to poverty 
and criminal exploitation, hclplc.ss- 
ness in the face of an cci>nomic order 
which frustrated their legitimate am¬ 
bition and made unemployment and 
undcr-employment the lot of most In¬ 
dian students and youth, and the 
humiliation suffered by them and 
others at the hands of tlu^se in power. 

Freedom and democracy arc 
among the main targets of tcrrori.st.s. 
Basically, terrorism is political 
violence. It is directed against 
democracies, against the basic values 
people cherish and the strategic in¬ 
terests of the modern State. At tinic,s, 
though unwillingly, totalitarian 
regimes become allies of terrorists. 
Their aims often coincide, even 
though for short periods. 

It is indeed a .stark irony that 
India-the land of Buddha, Guru 
Nanak and Mahatma (Jandhi-is now 
regarded as among the most violent 
and highly disturbed societies. There 
are frequent communal riots, and 
lately, numerous ca.ses of killings and 
depredations by terrorists. Millions 
of people in this country seem to have 
accepted violence as a routine affair. 
There is violence in the people’s 
hearts; it finds expression whenever 
tempers get frayed at the slightest 
provocation. It is like tinder that 

readily catches fire. The legitimacy of 
the State itself is being questioned by 
many. This shows how fragile and vul¬ 
nerable Indian .society has become 
and to what extent people are prone 
to become violent. 

During the past year the Govern¬ 
ment of India and its spokesman 
repeatedly drew attention of the 
Pakistan authorities to their active in¬ 
terference in Indian affairs by giving 
terrorists direct encouragement, with 
supplies of weapons, monetary incen¬ 
tives and also facilities for training in 
their territory. These trained ter¬ 
rorists have been operating in Punjab 
and J it K. 

Islamabad promised to look into 
the matter but did nothing to stop 
such activity. The Pakistan authorities 
were in fact guilty of duplicity and 
deceit in the matter. This intensified 
the tensions between the two 
countries. While talking of peace, 
Pakistani leaders .substantially ex¬ 
panded the existing arrangements for 
training terrorists and other 
saboteurs in their camps. 

Despite the series of measures 
taken by the Government to check 
the menace, terrorism has lately been 
.spreading in Kashmir Valley, Punjab, 
Assam and the adjacent areas. To 
keep track of the situation and ensure 
up-to-date information about the ac¬ 
tivities of the gangs operating in 
various parts of the country, the 
(lovernment of India set up, in sum¬ 
mer, I'WO, a high-level group. The 
group comprises the Cabinet 
.Secretary, the Home Secretary and 
top officials of the Intelligence 
Bureau. The Centre has instructed 
the State governments to ensure 
thorough .screening in public places 
like railway stations, bus terminals, 
temples and cinemas. 

More Terrorism in 1989-90: 
Violence, subversive activity and 
other forms of terrorism have been 
increa.sing in the country during the 
past few months, according to the 
Union Home Ministry. Its report for 
1989-90 admits that such lawlessness 
has particularly affected the border 
Stales of Punjab and.! & K. The latest 
manifestation of terrorism has been 1 

through insurgent and extremist ac¬ 
tivities in a few North-Eastern States, 
and the spurt in left-extremist 
violence in Andhra Pradesh and 
Bihar. 

Increased ca.ste and communal 
tensions in sonic parts of the country, 
particularly in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, also 
vitiated the law and order situation, 
causing strain on the law enforcement 
machinery. In Punjab the security for¬ 
ces continued to mount pressure on 
the tcrrori.sts and raids were con¬ 
ducted on their hideouts. Fresh initia¬ 
tives were taken by the Government 
to tackle the problem. 

Left-wing extremist violence in 
1989 registered an increase, with 
Andhra Pradesh and Bihar continu¬ 
ing to remain the worst affected 
areas. The Telcngana region-based 
People’s War Group (PWG) was 
responsible for the bulk of violence. 
The targets of attack included public 
property. Increased extremist 
violence was also witnessed in Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Orissa 
due to the spread of PWG activists to 
the border areas in the Godavari val¬ 
ley. Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat and Karnataka were consid¬ 
erably affected by caste confiicts and 
gang warfare during the year. 

In the North-East, the All Bodo 
Students’ Union (ABSU) demanded 
a separate Stale re.sulling in consider¬ 
able violence. The United Liberation 
Front ofA.ssam (ULFA), an extremist 
group, stepped up its campaign of 
murder, looting and kidnapping. 
These activities spread panic among 
(he non-Assamc.sc people. 

III. Deepening Crisis in 
Kashmir 

rrshe Kashmir Valley has for months 

X been the scene of intense and 
cea.seic.ss terrorist activity. Since the 
Stale administration proved in¬ 
capable of controlling the situation in 

J iV K, the militants were able to hold 
large areas as well as the people to 
ransom. The National Front Govern¬ 
ment, bowing to persistent pre.ssure 
from many political and other sour- 
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CCS, changed the State CJovcrnor, Mr 
G.C. Saxena replacing Mr Jagmohan 
whose strict actions designed to flush 
out the terrorists and other militants 
from the region, had aroused much 
resentment among the concerned 
parties. 

Acts of terrorism, including kill¬ 
ings, continue in the Valley. It is learnt 
that about 2500 militants arc still at 
large in the area. Some observers 
contend that the situation there has 
worsened after the exit of Mr Jag¬ 
mohan. 

Mr Jagmohan demanded on May 
30 a high-level enquiry (a Supreme 
Court panel) into the cau.ses-subver- 
sion and terrorism-in the troubled 
State. According to him, this was im¬ 
perative because "the truth must 
prevail". All tho.se people who are 
responsible for the explosive situa¬ 
tion in the Kashmir Valley should be 
exposed so that the people of this 
country know who were the per¬ 
sonalities responsible for the im¬ 
broglio. The proposed Supreme 
Court panel should look into all 
aspects of the Ka.shmir problem. It 
should investigate how fundamen¬ 
talist, subversive and terrorist ele¬ 
ments had surfaced and who was 
patronising them. The facts about 
Kashmir could come out only when 
all aspects of the problem were 
looked into and the root cau.se of ter¬ 
rorism was located. 

Mr Jagmohan claimed that when 
he went to Kashmir, pro-Pakistan for¬ 
ces had overtaken the Valley; there 
was total collapse of administration 
and the terrorists’ writ ran in a large 
area. He had retrieved the situation 
from such a serious turn and "put the 
Valley back on the path to recovery". 

Reports from the U.S. indicate 
that the Kashmiri .separatists are 
planning a terrorist campaign outside 
Kashmir to increase the level of ten¬ 
sion and bring the prospect of a war 
between India and Pakistan cIo.scr. 
The separatists arc planning the cam¬ 
paign with weapons acquired in 
Pakistan and new recruits from 
among the recently arrived "refugees" 
from Kashmir. The Kashmiri 
militants are also getting help from 


Afghan rebels. 

A Press Guild of India report dis¬ 
closed that hundreds of people have 
been killed and nearly 2,00,000 have 
fled Jammu and Kashmir in the pa.st 
three years. Many of the victims were 
top lawyers, judges, businessmen, 
shopkeepers and engineers. Fun¬ 
damentalists and militants had in¬ 
filtrated every sphere of the 
Government; what ruled high was not 
the writ of the Government but that of 
the J & K Liberation Front. 

Ttrrorists* New Strategy: A rela¬ 
tively new and ransom-motivated 
strategy adopted by terrorists in 
Kashmir, Punjab, and also in some 
north-eastern States, is kidnapping of 
V.I.Rs or relations of highly placed 
police officials. The aims of this 
strategy arc three-fold; extortion of 
large amounts of money, demoralisa¬ 
tion of security forces so as to check 
their activity, and to get their ac¬ 
complices released. 

The recent spurt in these kidnap¬ 
pings has been causing serious con¬ 
cern among security forces engaged 
in anti-terrorist operations. Other 
measures to dcmoralLse the security 
forces include ambushing their 
vehicles, attacking their pickets, 
trying to dissuade the Special Police 
Officers and Home Guards from per¬ 
forming their duties and killing them 
whenever they get an opportunity to 
do so. 

The terrorists have been partially 
successful in getting their ac¬ 
complices rcica.scd or bailed out. The 
kidnapping of the daughter of the 
Union Home Minister and the sub¬ 
sequent release of five top terrorists 
in Jammu and Kashmir motivated the 
Punjab terrorists also to adopt kid¬ 
napping as a means to secure the 
rclca.se of other terrorists from police 
custody and even from jails. 

IV. Punjab 

unjab has witnessed a spurt of ter¬ 
rorist activity during the past few 
years. Terrorism entered a dangerous 
phase in 1984-85. Earlier, during 
1982-83 scores of innocent people, 
mostly Hindus, were killed in a reck¬ 
less spree. In the later phase Hindus 


as well as Sikhs, including women and 
children, were killed with the use of 
the latest sophisticated weapons. 

Places of worship were turned by 
the militants into arsenals. The ac¬ 
celerated lawlessness ultimately led 
to military action "Operation Blues- 
tar", which became a sore point with 
the Sikhs. The assassination of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi was a manifestation of 
the militants’ anger against what they 
described as "oppressive policies" of 
the Union Government. 

In May, 1985, there were many 
transistor bomb blasts in Delhi, U.P. 
and Haryana. These took a heavy toll 
of life. There was a massive con¬ 
spiracy to indulge in destruction and 
killings; proof of this came through 
the discovery of large quantities of 
weapons at various places. There 
were conspiracies to kill VIPs. For 
instance, a plot to kill Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi during his visit to the U.S.A. 
was discovered well in time. There 
was also a conspiracy to a.ssassinate a 
former Haryana Chief Minister in the 
U.S.A. Sant Harchand Singh Lon- 
gowal. President of the Akali Dal, was 
murdered inside a gurdwara on 
August 20,1985. 

Terrorists have intensified their 
activity in recent months, killing 
people at will. In certain districts near 
the border it is the writ of the ter¬ 
rorists that runs rather than that of 
the administration. Encounters with 
the police and para-military forces 
have resulted in the death of many 
tcrrorist.s, but their number seems to 
be increasing. Their losses in men and 
weapons (through police seizures 
and otherwise) arc soon replenished. 

The Punjab Governor said 
recently: "More innocent people are 
being killed even when more ter¬ 
rorists are being nabbed and killed." 
Ironically, a policy of reconciliation 
and attempts to win over terrorists 
and bring them round to paths of 
sanity have had a contrary effect. Ter¬ 
rorism gained strength from October, 
1989, onwards. The militants have 
friends and associates in the Punjab 
police and also in the emf administra- 
tion. 
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In the border districts such as 
Gurdaspur the mass base of terrorists 
has increased. They find it easy to 
recruit more young men to their 
ranks. Scores of Sarpanches have 
links wth terrorists and smugglers. 
Youngsters from rural families feel 
terrorist activity is an easy way to get 
rich. Detention, if they are caught, is 
no deterrent; they manage to amass 
large amounts of wealth through ex¬ 
tortion and looting of banks. 

In Bathinda, another sensitive 
area, terrorists began running a 
parallel government after the last Lok 
Sabha poll. In a few months they col¬ 
lected or rather extorted crorcs of 
rupees from traders and others in 
"mandis". In many Punjab areas there 
is panic because of the terrorists’ ac¬ 
tivity. The terrorists resorted to kid¬ 
napping also. In one case they 
kidnapped a father and two 
grandsons. They demanded 15 AK-47 
guns, ammunition and a ransom of Rs 
IS lakh. 

The Central and State Govern¬ 
ments have taken stern steps and also 
adopted conciliatory policies,, but to 
no cB^ect. One instance is the Ibr- 
rorists and Disruptive Activities Bill 
passed by Parliament in May, 1983. 
The measure became necessary be- 
' cause the situation assumed grave 
dimensions. The Act provided for 
death penally for terrorists found 
guilty of killings, establishment of 
special courts for speedy trial of of¬ 
fenders. The measure had later to be 
put in cold storage and withdrawn 
following strong protests by the 
Akalis and others. 

In his Independence Day broad¬ 
cast this year the Union President, 
Mr R. Venkataraman, condemned 
the brutal killing and kidnapping of 
innocent people by the militants and 
urged the people to help the State 
authorities in curbing terrorism. The 
killings, as ri^tly pointed out, were 
aberrations from human decency. He 
also felt that unless the State, with 
public support, is able to curb all 
forms of terrorism, "we as a nation 
will soon forfeit all claims to be repre¬ 
sentatives of an ancient culture and 
civilisation.” 


Militants dislike Political 
process: Commencement of the 
political process, a prelude to elec¬ 
tions in trouble-torn J & K, Punjab 
and elsewhere is anathema to the 
militant groups whose response to 
any move in this direction is to step up 
violence. According to a Union 
Home Ministry note circulated on 
September 21, 1990, an important 
part of the militants’ strategy in Pun¬ 
jab has been to counter, through in¬ 
creased random killings and bomb 
explosions, any attempt by the ad¬ 
ministration to start the political 
process. 

In Kashmir Valley the terrorist 
groups had mounted attacks, on a 
selective basis, on local political 
leaders and legislators to discourage 
any political initiative. The note con¬ 
ceded that the situation in the Kash¬ 
mir Valley continued to remain 
dirficult with militants maintaining 
the tempo of attacks against the 
security forces. Some of the killings in 
June and early July were charac¬ 
terised by brutality. Of late, attacks 
on the security forces have been 
marked by a high degree of planning 
and motivation. 

The newspapers in the Valley, 
too, arc under extreme pressure from 
the militants to act as their mouth¬ 
piece and to serve as their instrument 
to spread disinformation and inflam¬ 
matory and secessionist statements. 
Local newspapers often carry adver¬ 
tisements encouraging terrorist ac¬ 
tivity and denigrating terrorists as 
"martyrs" and security men as "op¬ 
pressors". 

A similar pattern is discernible in 
Punjab where, along with violent ac¬ 
tion, a sustained propaganda cam¬ 
paign continues on behalf of 
terrorists through advertisements 
and statements issued by "self-styled" 
human rights organisations. 

V. North-Eastern Region 

I n India’s north-eastern region, 
which comprises the "Seven 
Sistcrs"-the States of Assam, 
Nagaland, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
lYipura, Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram, danger signals appear 


every now and then. Some years ago, 
several eastern areas (especially 
Nagaland, IVipura and Mizoram) 
were continually rocked by violence 
for which the extremists of various 
categories were responsible. Along 
some of the borders, raids, murders, 
kidnappings and ambush of security 
foces became frequent. 

Although the sorely troubled 
regions, at any rate, mast of them, 
have lately been pacified and the dis¬ 
contented elements brought round to 
the path of sanity and have reconciled 
themselves to the compulsions postu¬ 
lated by the country’s constitutional 
framework, it would not be correct to 
say that the militants have abandoned 
their tactics. They do raise their ugly 
heads now and then, but there is a 
distinct improvement in the law and 
order situation in most areas. ' 

In the autumn months the ad¬ 
ministrations of all the north-eastern 
areas evolved a joint strategy to 
counter insurgency. The mischief- 
mongers generally operated from 
across the borders and it was felt that 
coordinated efforts were necessary to 
implement an action plan evolved 
after prolonged consultations in New 
Delhi and the State capitals. Such 
coordination became urgent in view 
of the reports that the secessionist 
forces had joined hands to create 
trouble. 

Manipur and Mizoram decided 
to organise common combing opera¬ 
tions against the Hill People’s Con¬ 
vention which recently launched an 
armed insurgency for obtaining an 
autonomous district for the Himar 
tribes. The North-Eastern Council 
also decided recently to plan joint 
operations to curb terrorism. 

The menace of political assas¬ 
sinations, kidnappings, extortions 
and other acts of. utter lawlessness 
brought much discredit to the Assam 
Government whose credibility has 
been virtually reduced to zero. All the 
plans drawn up to tackle the menace 
of extremists operating in the region 
have proved fruitless. Several new 
groups of terrorists have been formed 
and have become active. The crtdless 
internal dissensions in the ruling 
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A.Cj.P. have greatly weakened the ad¬ 
ministration. The ULFA reportedly 
runs a parallel administration in the 
isolated areas and has caused panic 
among the people. There is little 
! security of life; peace and order are 
I seriously threatened. Recently three 
ULFA men were set free to save the 
lives of three Oil Company officials. 
This created a vicious circle. The 
cxtrcmist.s’ activity have queered the 
pitch for Assam elections. 

VI. Why young men become 
Terrorists 

S everal factors play a part in the 
process of transforming innocent 
youth into cxtrcmi.sts, militants and 
then hard-core terrorists. No one is a 
born terrorist, nor does heredity or 
any family tradition or blood relation¬ 
ship play a part. A terrorist’s son does 
not ipso facto become a terrorist. In 
fact, there have been ca.scs of young 
men developing a feeling of revulsion 
against, and spurning, terrorism. 

The known causes are:- 

(n) Idealism, as in the case of 
Naxalitcs. The over-enthusiastic 
youth believe they can, and should, 
adopt the cult of the gun and the 
bomb to attain their political goal, 
may be Khalistan in Punjab or an in¬ 
dependent, autonomous entity, as in 
the north-eastern region such as 
Assam. He finds the prevailing social, 
economic and political set-up in¬ 
tolerable. 

(h) A terrorist is in essence a 
rebel, a psychic outlaw, who is keen to 
establish an identity different from 
that of others following the routine 
course of life. A political goal or a 
community’s demand seems to many 
disamtented people impossible to 
achieve through legal and orderly 
means. Hence the resort to the 
agitationists’ approach and then 
adoption of extremist methods. 

(c) The dismal prospects of 
gainful employment and the enforced 
idleness even after college education 
arc also notable factors. Hence the 
Government’s frequent employment 
and economic development packages 
designed to provide more jobs and 
more avenues of employment 


through establishment of industries. 
It is another matter that these offers 
have not elicited the desired 
response. 

(</) Terrorist tactics such as loot¬ 
ing banks (now ail too common in 
Punjab), extortions, blackmail, etc 
appear to be easy methods of making 
money. Lakhs of rupees (enough for 
a life-time) can be obtained through a 
couple of bank robberies. 

A typical example was the daring 
bank robbery that occurred on Sep¬ 
tember 24 when terrorists looted 
more than Rs 36 lakh from a bank in 
Amritsar city’s busy Court Road. Six 
terrorists came to the bank; four of 
them armed with a machine-gun, two 
others with mausers and one carrying 
gunny bags. They forced the manager 
to open the safe at gun point while the 
other two heUI the bank staff and cus¬ 
tomers at bay. They spetl away after 
stuffing the cash in the gunny bags. 

Although growth of terrorism is a 
slow process, one cannot rule out a 
sudden precipitation, and an impul¬ 
sive, passionate response to a given 
situalion-a personal injury, a com¬ 
munal trauma, a political tragedy of 
great magnitude, etc. 

A terrorist gets mt)rc and more 
dc-personaliscd; he .seeks to end his 
alienation through acts of violence. 
The passage (o wantonness and reck¬ 
lessness is swift, and he begins to get 
a "kick" out of this lethal business. As 
he commits more and more daring 
deeds of destruction, which in his 
conceit he imagines as "sacrificiar 
acts, he descends deep into a state of 
unreality. As he tastes blood and in¬ 
hales the breath of success, breaking 
the barrier of initiation and achieving 
his "manhood", he is more and more 
convinced of "the charmed life" he 
leads. He is then prepared to go to 
any extent and becomes rccklc.ss and 
defiant to a high degree. 

VII. The Future 

Ithogh terrorism in its most 
virulent form has almost faded 
out in the West and in Latin Amcriea, 
only incorrigible optimists will con¬ 
tend that this menace would end in 
the next decade or two. 



Another notable aspect is that 
even though terrorLsts have gained 
much tactical success at places, they 
have virtually failed to capture politi¬ 
cal power. In some cases they have 
forced governments to accept their 
demands but their success is short¬ 
lived. 


Terrorists’ activities are likely to 
continue in some form in future be¬ 
cause the political issues and situa¬ 
tions which gave birth to them 
continue to smoulder. Many experts 
have exprcs.scd the fear that tcrrori.sls 
may even acquire nuclear weapons. 
This fear is believed to have 
prompted .several governments to ex¬ 
pedite solutions of burning political 
and economic problems. Unfor¬ 
tunately, politico-legal measures 
employed by nations anil prominent 
bodies like the UN, ICAO and the 
LEC.' to curb terrorism have mostly 
proved abortive because of political 
or ideological differences among na¬ 
tions. 

Terrorism itself constitutes the 
biggc.st violation of human rights. The 
militants’ propaganda again.st the 
security forces is motivated to exag¬ 
gerate police excesses. Democracies 
seek a world order th.it is based on 
justice. When innocents are victimi/ed 
and the guilty go unpunished, the ter¬ 
rorists are able in some rcgi(3ns Ur un- 
tlerminc the foundation of civilised 
society. This is a blow to our fun¬ 
damental moral values and casts a 
dark cloud over the future of 
humanity. So we should not allow the 
actions of terrorists to affect our 
policies or dellect us from our girals. 
Where terrorism succeeds in in¬ 
timidating governments into altering 
their foreign policies, it opens the door 
to more terrorism. Suecessful acts of 
terrorism embolden those who resort 
to it, and it encourages others to join 
their ranks. 

If people remain firm and extend 
full cooperation in checking militants 
we can look ahead to a time when ter¬ 
rorism will cease to Ixf a major factor 
in world affairs. But the challenge has 
to be met with determination. 
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Social Justice and Reservations 


Much is stated to have been done 
in pursuance of the national goal of 
Social Justice, the most publicised 
and controversial being the system of 
ever-increasing reservations. How far 
has the goal been achieved? Where 
precisely do the faults in implementa¬ 
tion of assurances lie? This article 
seeks to strike a rational balance be¬ 
tween conflicting viewpoints. 

T he current year 1990-91 was 
declared some months ago as “A 
Year of Social Justice”. The basic 
concept of the Constitution of India 
was to build up a polity in which there 
would be justice-social, economic 
and political-for all sections of the 
people. Any plan or programme for 
promoting social justice would of 
course include measures to check ex¬ 
ploitation of the vulnerable sections 
of society, improve the economic 
condition of the masses and to ensure 
equality in all areas of activity. 

Clause 2 of Article 38 of the Con¬ 
stitution requires the State to strive 
for minimising the inequalities of in¬ 
come and endeavour to eliminate the 
inequalities of status, facilities and 
opportunities. The Indian polity’s 
biggest weakness is that there are so¬ 
cial, political and economic injustices 
galore. Decades of effort to check 
and eliminate them have proved 
counter-productive. 

Prime Minister V.P. Singh had a 
point when he said early in October 
that “social justice is at stake in 
India”. He added that implementa¬ 
tion of the Mandal Commission’s 
recommendations was only the first 
step towards the removal of age-old 
imbalances. At the same time he 
urged the country’s youth to preserve 
the unity of the country. Actually, so¬ 
cial justice hardly exists in various 
parts of India; it has to be promoted 
and ensured. Something that exists 
only in name or of which there is only 


a .semblance, cannot rightly be said to 
be in danger. This goal has to be 
achieved by all po.ssible means and 
when it is achieved, the solid gain 
must indeed be safeguarded through 
ail possible means with the unstinted 
cooperation of all sections of the 
people, backward and forward. The 
Prime Minister has exhorted the 
backward classes to fight for their 
socio-economie and judicial rights. 
He has also appealed to anti-reser- 
vationists to “see the tears of the op¬ 
pressed that have seared the pages of 
history like acid for so long”. 

Blots on social system: Totally in¬ 
defensible and highly disgraceful 
blots on Indian social structure in the 
course of history must of course be 
removed. No sane and fair-minded 
person would differ on this point, 
though many differ with regard to the 
method of achieving the goal of social 
and economic justice; especially the 
uplift of the weaker sections of Indian 
society. Implicit in the exliortalions to 
backward classes to fight for their 
rights is the danger of giving direct 
encouragement to movements, 
prompted by decades of injustice and 
denial of rights, becoming violent. 

The campaigners often tend to 
become reckless and the movements 
go out of hand. Anti-social elements 
then join the fray and even dominate 
the campaign. This became evident 
during the prolonged anti-reserva¬ 
tions agitation in Delhi and other 
areas of North India. 

As a cynic commented recently, 
several sensitive areas have become 
virtual tinder-boxes; only a match or a 
flash is enough to set them ablaze. The 
resultant violence would not promote 
the cause of any scaion of society; the 
highly desirable goal of promoting so- 
ci^ justice and of ensuring equality of 
opportunity to the backward 
categories of the population would it¬ 
self get endangered. The topmost 


priority would then have to be ac¬ 
corded to the maintenance of law and 
order. Ail the pro^ammes and well- 
sustained campaigns aimed at enhanc¬ 
ing the opportunities for the 
betterment of the backward sections 
•would suffer setbacks. The grave 
danger in a highly disturbed set-up 
would be of a widespread social 
revolution that might engulf several 
parts of the country in North and 
South. This cannot be brushed aside as 
a remote possibility in view of the 
repeated threats and counter-threats 
given by the pro and anti-reservation 
groups. Mr M. Karunanidhi, Chief 
Minister of Ikmil Nadu, and several 
other advocates of full-scale reserva¬ 
tions have already warned that there 
would be a social revolution in the 
country if the Mandal Report is not 
implemented. The opponents of reser¬ 
vations for half the total population or 
more and the implicit disregard of 
merit and talent are equally adamant 
that their interests must not be so 
blatantly sacrificed in the hasty en¬ 
deavour to build up political vote- 
banks. 

Need for just solution: In such 
circumstances, what could be the 
panacea for the inten.se and fast 
spreading unrest among various sec¬ 
tions of the people? A compromise 
can be evolved after a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the problem in a construc¬ 
tive spirit so as to fully accommodate 
the viewpoint of the aggrieved sec¬ 
tions, the have-nots, the under¬ 
privileged and the masses who have 
admittedly suffered for decades and 
arc still in a sorry plight. The equally 
rational standpoint of tho.se whose 
careers would be gravely endangered 
by the policy of increasing percent¬ 
ages of reservations should also be 
kept in view. Of course there must not 
be any grabbing tendencies at any 
level; it is the grabbing trend that 
causes trouble. After all, national in¬ 
terests must be supreme, not those of 
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any particular section of the people. 
No section can justifiably daim a 
monopoly of privilege and of prize 
posts. Justice there must be for all, 
whatever the cJdent of angry actions 
of some and bitter reactions of others. 

The letter and spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution should be the guiding factor, 
not mere rhetoric and immolations of 
boys and girls many of whom did not 
perhaps comprehend what the Man- 
dal Commission really sought. The 
basic concepts of the founding 
fathers of the Indian Republic cer¬ 
tainly ruled out a casfe-based polity, 
perpetual caste conflicts and regular 
caste wars. Dominance of caste in In¬ 
dian society would mean erosion of 
all that has been gained so far through 
the constructive actions of our 
leaders of yester-years. 

There is also an apparent con¬ 
tradiction in the deci.sion taken some 
time ago to scrap the caste column in 
application forms for various 
categories of government jobs and 
the new trend at some places to 
specify and even emphasise caste of 
candidates. Would that not nullify the 
progress made so far in removing the 
stigma of caste on Indian society? 

It would be relevant in this con¬ 
nection to recall the views of 
I Jawaharlal Nehru: “For the last few 
hundred years the caste system has 
weakened us socially and nationally. 
It has separated us up into small 
groups; it has separated us into 
hierarchies of people, some calling 
themselves high caste, and some mid¬ 
dle caste and some low caste and 
some no caste at all. And so we have 
this inequality perpetuated, one 
group being exploited by another. I 
think that was the main reason for 
India's weakness and India’s 
downfall.” 

Grave Danger If the caste system 
in a different form is revived in the 
country as a result of the prolonged 
reservations system, there is a pos¬ 
sibility of history repeating itself of 
society getting badly split and of the 
country becoming weaker. Time will 
show whether Mr VP. Singh’s hope 
that India will emerge stronger from 


enforcement of the Mandal 
Commission’s recommendations or 
whether, as some urban commen¬ 
tators have cautioned, the country 
would be torn by caste amflicts here, 
there and everywhere. 

The latest reports of disturbances 
in Bihar may be taken as early indica¬ 
tions of the shape of things to come, 
especially because the incidents have 
occurred in the wake of the 
prolonged tussles between specific, 
infuriated caste groups. The hapless 
State’s countryside, it is reliably 
stated, is getting increasingly en¬ 
gulfed in a violent caste war. There is 
virtual madness over the Mandal 
Report. It is almost as if one is sliding 
back towards the Middle Ages. The 
pro-reservationists, it is learnt, are 
preparing themselves to hit back 
from the smaller district towns, which 
is their cho.scn area of operations. 
These groups have received consid¬ 
erable moral support for launching a 
programme of violence to achieve 
their goal. The Prime Minister and 
the Social Welfare Minister, Mr Ram 
Bilas Paswan, openly advised the 
backward people to “fight for their 
rights”. Since the Union Government 
itself is doing its best for promoting 
the rights and privileges of the back¬ 
ward classes, it is a moot point 
whether the issue should be taken to 
the streets. The word “fight”, if inter¬ 
preted literally, would mean resorting 
to vioicne, even though the struggle 
can be carried on without adopting 
such tactics which are likely to recoil 
and lead sooner or later to a chain 
reaction. Therein lies the gravest 
danger from the national standpoint. 

The administrations of States 
where the agitation for and against a 
high percentage of reservations is 
being envisaged arc facing a dilem¬ 
ma. Because of the intensity of feel¬ 
ings on both sides and the conviction 
that the backward castes do need as 
much assistance as the administration 
can give them, some administrations 
often choose to act as mere observers 
of the scene. If the governments con¬ 
cerned suppress the agitations 
against reservations they would be ac¬ 
cused of taking sides; if they use force 


to check the elements creating 
trouble (such as reckless destruction 
of property) they would be facing the 
risk of losing political support of the 
progressive and forward groups. 

“Heartless” system: The caste- 
class conundrum has greatly disap¬ 
pointed the earnest social reformers 
who had been striving to erase the 
caste stigma from Indian society, 
promote national integration and en¬ 
courage people to describe themsel¬ 
ves as Indians first and last. Even 
more than the rural or semi-urban 
people, it is the urban educated 
people who, it has been found, are 
steeped in casteism. But it needs to be 
noted that the urban backward class 
has become acutely aware of its reser- 
vation rights even as the urban 
“forward” class people are upset over 
the consequent deprivation of 
employment opportunities. 

The Union Government’s inten¬ 
tion to provide for reservations for 
religious minorities also is prompted 
by the social justice theme. Back¬ 
wardness knows no geographical or 
religious limitations, and there is no 
apparent reason for not making spe¬ 
cial provisions in respect of religious 
minorities. The well-placed and bet- 
tcr-off groups among them would not 
need such concessions; the others 
certainly would. But will there ever be 
an end to this process? 

Another promise made by the 
Prime Minister at the Patna rally early 
in October also needs to be foUowed 
up, especially because the basis in this 
case is unexceptionable. He 
described the existing administrative 
system as “heartless”. It is indeed so, 
and the earlier this fault is rectified 
the better. A national debate on ways 
and means to change the system 
would be very helpful. In fact, if the 
administrative system of this country 
is made efficient and effective and 
ceases to be heartless, many of our 
problems would be solved and 
redress of grievance assured even 
without resorting to extraordinary 
measures some of which turn out to 
be highly controversial, even 
provocatiw. 
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Drift Towards Gulf War 


U.N. resolutions and the warnings 
issued by several world leaders, in¬ 
cluding those of the U.S., Britain and 
some Arab countries, indicate that a 
war in the Gulf region is inevitable. 
They think it is a matter of a few weeks 
before an armed conflict be^ns—un¬ 
less of course there is a dramatic turn 
towards peace, which appears unlike¬ 
ly. However, there is a switch in the 
power equation. The tiny Sheikhdoms 
feel endangered and look for foreign 
protection. 

A I present there is a stalemate in 
the Gulf, with both President 
George Bush and Mr Saddam Hus¬ 
sein persisting in their rigid stands, 
and showing no signs of a eiimbdown. 
Things have come to such a pass that 
each of these two Presidents is accus¬ 
ing the other of crimes calling for trial 
under international law. But the 
stalemate is a deceptive one; the war 
of nerves continues. Worse, the 
preparations for a war also continue. 
Many international experts feel that 
even though efforts arc still being 
made behind the scenes to avoid a 
large-scale armed conflict, the peace¬ 
makers arc becoming pessimistic. 
Some of them feel disheartened be¬ 
cause of the lack of response from 
either party. 

The state of drift, though signify¬ 
ing in part the possibility of a settle¬ 
ment in due course (just as 
continuation of a dialogue between 
rivals and across-the-tablc negotia¬ 
tions even with the use of harsh 
words, wild accusations and abuses, 
are preferable to a destructive war) 
contains the seeds of conflict. >\^ly, 
scheming and over-ambitious leaders 
like Mr Saddam Hussein are capable 
of launching a sudden, furtive attack 
on the U.S. and other international 
armed forces currently roaming the 
seas or stationed in sorely troubled 
Saudi Arabia. Actually, Saudi Arabia 
will probably become a base of 


western military operations against 
Iraq when the flash-point is reached. 
The U.S. itself is making preparations 
for a surprise armed manoeuvre so as 
to ensure the advantage of a first 
strike. It is no .secret that the U.S. 
military forces have all the weapons 
needed for ensuring a final militaiy 
victory. President Saddam Hussein 
has, however, warned that if there is 
an air, land or naval attack by the U.S. 
forces, Iraq would mobilise massive 
strength in both men and material. 
The American CIA Chief has stated 
on the basis of reliable information 
that Iraq possesses not only chemical 
weapons but also biological weapons 
to defend against w'hich the current 
defensive suits meant for u.sc in gas 
warfare arc u.scless. 

Red Signals: Washington is 
reported to have stepped up signals 
for an early war again.st Iraq without 
waiting for the UN economic sanc¬ 
tions to bite so deeply as to cause Mr 
Saddam Hussein to pull out from 
Kuw.iit. Reliable sources have indi¬ 
cated that although no definite 
decision has been taken, recent dis¬ 
cussions between the President Bush 
and the U.S. Congress leaders indi¬ 
cate that there is more evidence to 
show that the Administration is look¬ 
ing more favourably on "an early war 
option". Another factor that may af¬ 
fect the military option decision is the 
reported systematic destruction of 
Kuwaiti assets by Iraq. Some sources 
speak of a scorched earth policy. This 
may shorten the time the US can wait 
for economic sanctions to drive Mr 
Saddam Hussein’s army out of the 
".swallowed" Gulf Sheikhdom. 

The intensity of the U.S. bitter¬ 
ness, and hence of its readiness to 
wage war, is reflected, as usual, the 
White House rhetoric. After meeting 
the ousted Emir of Kuwait who 
visited Wrshington recently. Presi¬ 
dent Bush declared; "Iraqi aggression 
has ransacked and pillaged a oncc- 


pcaceful and secure country, its 
population assaulted, incarcerated, 
intimidated and even murdered. Iraq 
is trying to wipe out an internationally 
recognised sovereign State, a mem¬ 
ber of the Arab League and of the 
United Nations, off the face of the 
world map." 

The US National Security Officer 
added yet another dimension to the 
issue by saying that the denial of food 
to one million foreigners detained in 
the affected region, threatened by 
Iraq, would constitute an act of ag¬ 
gression. The conviction has lately 
been growing among leaders of 
several countries, especially those 
who arc distinctly pro-US, that only a 
military solution would force Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait— army action either through 
the UN or unilaterally (by the US). 

An even more significant pointer 
to a clash of arms is the statement 
made by the UN Secretary-General, 
Mr Perez dc Cuellar on October 19 
that military action against Iraq 
would be ju.stificd if the UN Security 
Council secs no other .solution to the 
Gulf crisis. A Central European 
magazine quoted the UN Secretary- 
General as saying that the UN 
Charter’s Article 42 permits military 
action if the Security Council comes 
to that decision...!! would be com¬ 
pletely legal. 

U.N. Assessment: The UN 
Security Council’s latest assessment 
of the impact of sanctions against 
Iraq is sombre; more time is needed 
for the sanctions to have their in¬ 
tended effect. It is stated, however, 
that after the economic and air em¬ 
bargo against Iraq, the US is examin¬ 
ing ways of gaining UN approval for 
military action. Meanwhile, accord¬ 
ing to US military estimates, when all 
the forces promised by various 
countries which have committed 
despatch of army units to Saudi 
Arabia (including tho.se from the US, 
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Europe and Arab nations) arrive on 
(he Arabian peninsula, more than 
700,(XX) Irrwps would have assembled 
along the bvfrder (Iraq has a common 
border with Saudi Arabia). That 
would undeniably be an impressive 
show of strength. 

Reports from Islamabad confirm 
that Pakistan, which is going all out to 
please the US in order to secure the 
withheld economic and military aid 
from it, is pursuing an American plan 
for a tri-national force, comprising 
Pakistani, Turkish and E^tian sol¬ 
diers, to police the Gulf after the 
departure of US troops. The 
Americans have shown interest in 
equipping and financing the force if 
and when it is raised, along with af¬ 
fluent Arab nations. 

It is understood that the US has 
asked Pakistan to send more troops 
to Saudi Arabia in order to 
strengthen the international military 
forces to meet all eventualities. Pakis¬ 
tan is likely to oblige its generous 
patron at this juncture whatever the 
complexion of the Government in Is¬ 
lamabad. But, according to the as¬ 
sessment of the situation made by 
military analysts in India and abroad, 
Pakistan’s Gulf involvement is rather 
risky in view of the repercussions in 
that country. 

The move, it is believed, is likely 
to have serious repercussions on the 
domestic front. While India has 
declined to send any army unit to the 
Gulf becau.se it is against the use of 
force against any country, especially a 
friendly one such as Iraq with which 
India has maintained, and still wishes 
to maintain, good relations despite 
the condemnation of Saddam 
Hussein’s agression against Kuwait. 
Despatch offorces to the Gulf would 
naturally be interpreted as support¬ 
ing the US move in the Gulf. 

Ptikistan’s Gamble: In this con¬ 
nection, the attempt being made by 
Iraq to present a motivated inter¬ 
pretation of the situation needs to be 
noted. According to an Iraqi version, 
there are Arabs on one side and the 
Zionists (Israelis and imperialists) on 
the other. Pakistan is obviously run¬ 
ning the risk of offending Iran, its 
traditional and long-term ally. Iran 
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regards Saudi Arabia as a bitter 
enemy. Iranian spokesmen have often 
described the Saudi royal family as 
"stooges of satanistic forces". 

Iran, it is believed, has a great 
hold on the Shias of Pakistan whom it 
could ask to revolt against the Aslam 
Beg-Jatoi combination for its move to 
send troops to Saudi Arabia which is 
facing a possible Iraqi reprisal. Any 
split between the Shias and the Sun¬ 
nis of Pakistan at any time, whoever is 
in power in Islamabad, can have 
serious social and political conse¬ 
quences in Pakistan. 

However, it may be recalled that 
in the past also the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment has generally supported US ac¬ 
tions in the Gulf region, even when 
the people of Pakistan have been hos¬ 
tile to the American Administration. 
During the Suez crisis in 1956 Pakis¬ 
tan fully endorsed the U.K.-Frcnch 
move; in fact, it was bound to do so as 
a member of CENTO (now no longer 
in existence). In the "Black Septem¬ 
ber" operation in Jordan Pakistan 
supported the Saudis (Gen Zia was 
then a Brigade Commander). "I will 
defend Saudi Arabia to the ia.st drop 
of my blood”, Gen Zia declared. 

The power equation in the Gulf 
region has changed even before the 
outcome of the conflict is known. 

Differences on Remedy: It is sig¬ 
nificant, however, that while Egypt is 
cooperating fully with the US (it is the 
biggest beneficiary of American aid 
at the moment), the Soviet Union and 
France are unwilling to support the 
US view that the military option is the 
only way out of the Gulf crisis. Ac¬ 
tually, shrewd observers of the inter¬ 
national scene have expressed the 
view that eracks have begun to show 
among the principal allies, and there 
arc differences also over the sup¬ 
posed Soviet support to the US 
policy. Some of the differences were 
indicated by Mr Gorbachov at a press 
conference after the Helsinki summit 
of the Big TVvo. While there has been 
remarkable, and in many ways un¬ 
precedented, cooperation between 
the US and the Soviet Union at the 
United Nations on issues relating to 
Iraq’s aggression against its pocket- 
size neighbour, there is little agree¬ 


ment on the ways to resolve the com¬ 
plex Gulf crisis. 

The Soviet Union and France are 
reportedly opposed to choice of the 
military option. Instead, they favour a 
peaceful solution reached through 
patient negotiations and other peace¬ 
ful initiatives. The Soviet leaders, 
especially Mr Shevardnadze, have af¬ 
firmed more than once that they will 
not direct their country’s armed for¬ 
ces to join military operations against 
Iraq. The French President, Mr Fran¬ 
cois Mitterand, made it clear after his 
recent visit to the Gulf thht French 
military commanders in that volatile 
region had been directed to focus 
completely on enforcing the UN- 
sanctioned embargo and think only of 
a defensive posture. 

Besides, it is believed that the 
Soviet Union and France would not 
like to be seen as partners in a US-led 
military action against Iraq which 
could lx: interpreted by the Arabs as 
a new imperialist crusade with "the 
Cross replaced as its emblem by a 
barrel of oil". It is possible that both 
the Soviet Union and France, which 
have often been suspicious of US in¬ 
tentions and have not approved of 
U.S. policies in the pa.st, suspect an 
American intention to stay on in the 
Gulf region even after the end of the 
Gulf crisis with a view to commanding 
permanent influence in that region 
and placing the other Powers at a dis¬ 
advantage. A long-term American 
prc.sence in the seas there and in 
Saudi Arabia would not be favoured 
by any other big Power. India, too, has 
expressed opposition to any such sub¬ 
tle design. The power equation has 
changed already. The tiny Sheikh¬ 
doms will now seek the protection of 
foreign troops against aggression. 

Another aspect of the matter is 
now clear: If a war in the Gulf is 
fought, it would be the first of its kind 
with both the US and the Soviet 
Union on the same side of the fence 
(even if the USSR is not an active 
contestant). It would also be the first 
war between the rich North and the 
poor South. The whole rich world 
would be on the same side while many 
hard-hit Third World nations would 
be on the other side. 
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Centre & States: New Aid Plan 


The share of Central financial as¬ 
sistance to the States is a frequently 
reviewed issue. Each time it is dis¬ 
cussed, the States seek a still larger 
share of the “National cake”, while 
the Centre rightly points out the con¬ 
straints on its resources. The latest aid 
fomtula was discussed at the National 
Development Council session on Oc¬ 
tober 11 this year. 

The Background 

W hile Part XI of the Constitution 
(Articles 245 to 263) prescribes 
the pattern of legislative, administra¬ 
tive and other relations between the 
Centre and the States, Part Xll (Ar¬ 
ticles 264 to 293) govern the financial 
relations. The Finance Commission, 
a statutory body set up by the Presi¬ 
dent under Article 280, makes 
recommendations for the distribution 
between the Union and the States of 
the net proceeds of taxes collected by 
the Centre. The Commission also lays 
down the principles which should 
govern the granl$-in-aid to the States 
out of the Consolidated Fund of 
India. 

The Central assistance being 
given to the States at present is in 
accordance with the Gadgil Formula 
which was first approved in 1%9. It 
was welcomed at the time as a 
wholesome departure from the out¬ 
dated practice of calculating the as¬ 
sistance on the basis of individual 
schemes and areas of development. It 
recognised the primary respon¬ 
sibility of the State governments for 
plan formulation. The modification 
made in 1980 was aimed at diverting 
greater help to the poorer and more 
backward States. Some better-off 
States felt, however, that they were 
being punished for bringing about 
economic development. The Gadgil 
Formula was later modified. Recent¬ 
ly, the Planing Commission suggested 


further modifications. At the Nation¬ 
al Development Council meeting, 
held on October 11, 1990, Union 
Finance Minister Madhu Dandavate, 
proposed an amended pattern. 

The Development Council ap¬ 
proved the new formula for deter¬ 
mining the quantum of Central 
assistance to the States during the 
Eighth Plan. It provides incentives for 
fiscal management and disincentive 
for population. The allocation based 
on population has been reduced to 55 
per cent from the existing 60 per cent. 
For the first time a 5 per cent alloca¬ 
tion has been made for fiscal manage¬ 
ment under the new formula. The 10 
per cent allocation for tax efforts in 
the Gadgil Formula has been done 
away with. 

The allocations for distribution 
on the basis of per capita income and 
special development problems has 
been increased. For the per capita 
income it has been raised to 25 per 
cent from 20 per cent and for special 
development problems it has been 
hiked from 10 to 15 per cent. Of the 
25 per cent for the per capita income, 
5 per cent would be based by the “dis¬ 
tance method” and 20 per cent as per 
the existing “deviation method”. 

The formula listed the special 
problems as coastal areas, special en¬ 
vironmental issues, flood and drought 
prone areas, exceptionally sparse or 
thickly populated areas. Special 
financial difficulties for achieving 
minimum reasonable plan si/e, dc.scrt 
problems and those of slums in urban 
areas. The revised formula suggested 
that from the total central assistance, 
funds required for centrally aided 
schemes should be set apart, as was 
already being done. From the 
balance, .separate amounts would be 
provided for three special area 
programmes-hill, tribal and border 
areas. From the remaining funds, 30 


per cent should be given to special 
category States, including those com¬ 
prising the North-Eastern Council. 

Dandavate Formula 

T he “Dandavate Formula” pro¬ 
posed the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to suggest durable solutions 
for tackling financial problems of 
Special Category States. Assam and 
Jammu and Kashmir should be ^ven 
the same grant-loan ratio (90:10) as 
for other Special Category States. 
The new formula did not propose 
“drastic changes”. Thus no non-Spe- 
cial Category State would “gain or 
lose” more than 7 per cent from the 
present Central assistance. The for¬ 
mula does not promi.se much by way 
of additional assistance, which is 
often described as “doles” given to 
the States at the discretion of the 
Centre. 

Spelling out the problems likely 
to crop up in the economy, Mr Dan- 
davatc informed the NDC that large 
aid was in the pipeline, which lay un¬ 
utilised. The State governments could 
play a particularly important role in 
this regard because many projects 
were in the State sector. The Central 
Government appealed to all State 
governments to help in this national 
effort and to prepare the people for 
meeting the adverse economic im¬ 
pact of the Gulf crisis on the 
economy. 

At the same time, the Centre did 
not wish to brush aside the special 
problems facing the States. He noted 
that the biggest difficulty being faced 
by almost all States, in the context of 
the Eighth Plan formulation, was in 
the area of financial resources. The 
Centre propo.ses to give the States 
maximum help in this arena, though 
its own position is not much better. 

The Centre is also trying to give 
the States better flexibility in the sys¬ 
tem of assistance for centrally spon- 
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sored schemes. In all options for 
changes in the pattern of distribution 
of Central assistance pul up for the 
NDC’s consideration by the Planning 
Commission, fiscal management 
found an important place. The en¬ 
larged concept-as against the limited 
tax effort concept-was based on a 
comparison of the assurances given 
by the States at the time of Plan for¬ 
mulation with the actual perfor¬ 
mance. 

Financial management and ob¬ 
servance of fiscal norms have seldom 
been strong points cither at the 
Centre or in the States. Repeated ex¬ 
hortations by financial experts in this 
matter have proved futile. Under the 
new formula, Mr Dandavatc can keep 
S per cent of the old allocation with 
himself to insist on State governments 
spending the funds according to es¬ 
tablished fiscal norms. The truth is 
that the State governments, almost all 
of them, have long given up making 
any effort for additional mobilisation 
of resources from within. Populism 
and profligacy, rather than efficiency 
and economy, have been quite com¬ 
mon. That is why the Dandavatc For¬ 
mula has scrapped the 10 per cent 
allocation for tax efforts provided by 
the Gadgil Plan. 

Lopsided Set-up 

T he fact is that financial depend¬ 
ence of the States on the Centre 
has adversely affected the federal 
character of Indian society. The 
I States are largely to blame for this. 

; But there have been several instances 
of the Centre trying to concentrate 
powers, economic and political, in its 
own hands, and also of favouring cer- 
^tain States while bypassing the claims 
of others. According to one commen¬ 
tator, some States have become vir¬ 
tual paupers. Himachal and Haryana 
in recent times found it difficult to 
disburse salaries to their staB. Even 
the relatively better-off States such as 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil 
Nadu cannot afford to launch big 
development projects without 
Central assistance. States facing uni¬ 
que and extraordinary problems, 
notably Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
and Kashmir, As.saa and Punjab, are 


in a fix. The new formula lists a wide 
range of “special” problems which 
would cover most of the States. In 
effect, the position regarding Central 
assistance remains unchanged; only 
there is a new name for the aid for¬ 
mula. The substitution of “fiscal 
management” for “tax effort” is how¬ 
ever to be welcomed since it is more 
realistic. 

The State governments have been 
urged to exercise strict fiscal dis¬ 
cipline in view of the CJulf crisis which 
has caused an economic crunch of 
unimaginable dimensions in the 
country. Addressing the National 
Development Council meeting, the 
Prime Minister said in this connec¬ 
tion : “We have to make sacrifices; 
otherwise we will be engulfed by the 
Gulf tidal wave. The Chief Ministers 
should go back to their States and 
explain the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion to the people." 

On the Gadgil Formula, Mr V.P. 
Singh commented that the proposed 
modifications did not involve any 
major changes since the variation in 
the Central Government’s assistance 
to the States would not vary more 
than 7 per cent. 

The views of the Chief Ministers 
varied according to the degree of 
development of their States. While 
the more prosperous States like 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Haryana 
felt that the per capita income should 
not be the criterion for distribution of 
Central assistance, the Chief Mini¬ 
sters of less developed States insisted 
that Central aid to their States .should 
be stepped up so that the per capita 
income rose to the national average. 

It would be useful to recall the 
recommendations of the Sarkaria 
Commission in this regard. The 
Commission’s major recommenda¬ 
tion was for sharing of corporation 
tax, income tax, excise duties and levy 
of a tax on advertisements. A review 
of the rate of royally paid to the States 
has also been proposed. Modernisa¬ 
tion of treasury systems and making 
available foreign borrowings by the 
States from the banks, the issue of 
tax-free municiple bonds and assis¬ 
tance for natural calamities were also 


proposed. There are also recommen¬ 
dations relating to government sub¬ 
sidies, executive functioning of the 
Finance Commission, and the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

Punjab seeks Modifications: Mr 
Vlrendra Verma, Governor of Pun¬ 
jab, indicated that the State Govern¬ 
ment was agreeable to the reduction 
in weightage of the population factor 
but opposed the separate weightage 
for area regarding distribution of 
Central assistance. A suitable link be¬ 
tween the work guarantee 
programme and the small family 
norm should be established, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the increasing 
strain on the State’s budgetary 
resources and burgeoning popula¬ 
tion. 

He suggested that the Gadgil 
Formula on the disbursing of Central 
aid should be modified by reducing 
weightage to population from 60 per 
cent to 50 per cent, with some 
weightage for performance on the 
population control front. There 
should be no specific weightage for 
area; the concept of tax effort should 
be extended to cover fiscal manage¬ 
ment, weightage to special problems 
.should be increased to 15 per cent, 
besides giving 5 per cent weightage to 
special indicators. 

Moreover, the number of central¬ 
ly sponsored schemes should be min¬ 
imised, if not eliminated altogether, 
because they “do not go along with 
the concept of decentralisation of 
power and planning”. The entire aid 
meant for externally aided projects 
could be passed on to the States as 
per the recommendations of the 
Ninth Finance Commission. To 
reduce the burden of indebtedness 
on the States, the grant component of 
.30 per cent in the Central assistance 
should be increased to 50 per cent. As 
for the proposed work guarantee 
scheme, Mr Verma felt it would have 
the least impact on Punjab since the 
actual problem in the State was that 
of the educated unemployed youth, 
lb resolve it, creation of additional 
self-employment opportunities is ad¬ 
visable. This remedy wbuld prove ef¬ 
fective in other States too. 
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Fasts, Bandhs and “Yatras” 


In recent weeks Bandhs, chain 
fasts, hunger-strikes and "Yatras" of 
various types have been common 
phenomena. These have dislocated 
life, office activity, education and 
much else besides. Have these prac¬ 
tices served any useful purpose? Tlte 
proposition for discussion is: "Fasts, 
Bandhs and "Yatras" should he 
banned by law since they are largely 
futile, wasteful and do not benefit 
anyone." 

MrA Sir, I feel cunfidenl 

that every rational, unbiassed and 
responsible citizen of this country 
will agree with the proposition 
before the House. During the past 
many months, chain fasts, Bandhs, 
Maha Bandhs and "Yatras" on foot 
or in "Raths" followed by motor¬ 
cades, have been witnessed by lakhs 
of people, especially in North In¬ 
dian States. In effect they arc sup¬ 
posed to be various forms of 
protests against some injustice, real 
or imaginary, and generally against, 
governmental policy, administrative 
decision or pronouncement. I would 
like to ask a simple question: Have 
these practices brought any benefit 
to any section of society, including 
those who adopted these tactics 
with much hope. The participants 
sat and slept in tents for several 
days; but ultimately they had to call 
off their modes of protest on receiv¬ 
ing assurances of some kind or none 
at all. There have been instances of 
these fasts and slogan raising 
against the Government or some 
particular ofTicial just petering out 
and the participants dispersing 
quietly, or after shouting some 
slogans claiming victory, following 
intervention of some politicians or 
mediators. In many cases the as¬ 


surances are merely to "give sym¬ 
pathetic consideration to their 
demands". Whether these assuran¬ 
ces are fully implemented is another 
matter; most of the time only token 
action is taken and the basic grievan¬ 
ces remain unredressed. In a few 
cases the fasts are fake; these sup¬ 
posed to be doing without food or 
water take refreshments on the sly 
to keep their body and soul 
together. Many "fasts unto death" 
are however genuine. 'I<)ken fasts, 
that is, fasts for a few hours (four or, 
say, six) are easier to undertake and 
the participants can, and do, 
manage to sit in "dharna" for short 
periods without food or water. But 1 
wish lo focus attention on the 
general futility of such cxerci.ses and 
the damage to public interest done 
in this manner. Many of the par¬ 
ticipants are employees of govern¬ 
ment or semi-government offices. 
Their abstention from work for 
several days means considerable 
delay in the disposal of pending 
public business. Office files pile up 
during the periods of their protests 
in tents or their pen-down strikes. 
Their parents feel much worried on 
account of the fasts of their sons 
and daughters. The protesters also 
create a law and order problem. In 
my opinion, those who have grievan¬ 
ces should resort to negotiations, 
make emphatic representations to 
their seniors and seek redress 
through lawful means, instead of 
making a nuisance of themselves. I 
see no reason why these forms of 
protests should not be declared il¬ 
legal. 

MrB Sir, it seems to me that 

my predecessor is himself comfor¬ 
tably placed in a cushy job or some 


business and has no sympathy at all 
with those who hdvc genuine, 
prolonged grievances and have been 
suffering for years. The fact is that 
in many government departments 
there are supersessions, denial of 
regular and sanctioned pay scales, 
arbitrary decisions under cover of 
maintaining discipline and expedit¬ 
ing disposal of business. Many 
employees are harassed by their 
seniors day after day and they have 
no alternative but to adopt open 
protest tactics to focus attention on 
their just grievances, say in respect 
of suspen.sions, dismissals, official 
refusal to revise salary grades, un¬ 
fair, discriminatory treatment, ar¬ 
bitrary decisions, unwarranted 
punishments, etc. The heartlc.ss ad- 
mini.strators do not listen to 
people’s grievances in the normal 
course. They wake up to prolonged 
grievances and injustices only when 
loud demon.strations are staged, 
processions taken out, fasts under¬ 
taken by the aggrieved employees, 
their sympathisers and those whose 
careers are threatened by thought- 
Ic.ss orders and ill-conceived poliey 
pronouncements. Let me quote a 
couple of instances. There have 
been self-immolations, much 
destruction of property (such as 
burning of buses, even of trains), 
"gheraos", bandhs, which eau.scd 
much financial loss to business and 
industry, prolonged closure of 
schools and colleges. The loss of 
education of thousands of school 
and college student.s, even the pos¬ 
sible loss of a whole academic year 
"zero year" seem to matter little to 
the demonstrators, hunger-strikers, 
disruptors of the education system 
and other trouble makers, at least 
some of them professional mischief- 
mongers, hired for causing disrupt¬ 
ing the system. The ruffians and 
hired trouble-makers should of 
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course be dealt with firmly (they arc 
enemies of society and virtual 
criminals) and put in jail for long 
terms. But tho.se who launch a cam¬ 
paign in pursuit of an ideology or a 
purely religious cause through 
"yatras", peaceful processions and 
"raths” should not be regarded as 
objectionable. After all, ours is a 
democracy. Everyone Is entitled to 
have his say, against alleged injus¬ 
tices, lodge a protest in a peaceful 
manner and pursue his case. 1 think, 
therefore, that any move to ban such 
peaceful actions as token fasts, 
"yatras", etc, should not be declared 
unlawful. 


MrC 


My friend Mr B is free 
to defend the protesters, the 
demonstrators and the hunger 
strikers, but he has not offered any 
convincing defence of the implicit 
and virtually unlimited waste of pre¬ 
cious time, public money, the heavy 
burden on the community by way of 
more taxes to make up the loss in¬ 
curred through the dc.struction of 
public property such as government 
buildings, office records, govern¬ 
ment vehicles, buses and the incal¬ 
culable loss to students as a result of 
the closure of educational institu¬ 
tions for long periods. In the case of 
"yatras" the participants seem to 
have mixed politics with religion. 
Political games have been, and still 
arc, being played with religious en¬ 
thusiasm and misplaced /cal which 
could be utilised for constructive 
purposes. I feel that what the 
country suffers from is a sense of ir¬ 
responsibility, insincerity, callous¬ 
ness, disregard of the public 
interest, sacrifice of the interests of 
society for petty and temporary 
gains of some sort. According to a 
public analy.st, the battle for politi¬ 
cal power with wcll-dccoratcd, com¬ 
fortable chariots had .started even 
before the last general election held 
in November, 1989. Telcgu Desam 
leader, Mr N.T. Rama Rao, the "god¬ 
like hero once worshipped by lakhs 
of people and respected like an idol 
in Andhra Pradesh", used an impres¬ 


sive chariot to carry on his electoral 
and other campaign. Then the 
Haryana leader, Mr Devi Lai, used 
a well decorated "rath" for his politi¬ 
cal campaign. A particular party 
played the religious card to gain 
political ends. There was 
widespread communal trouble in 
.several towns of U.P., (iujaral, Bihar 
and cLsewhcre, in the wake of the 
recent "Rath Yatra" to Ayodhya. 
There was much tension and normal 
life was disrupted for several days. 
About a year ago, (he Union 
(lovcrnmcnt and the State ad¬ 
ministrations enthusiastically ar¬ 
ranged "run.s" by people young and 
old. The running was described as a 
symbol of nationalist sentiments. 
Each runner boasted (hat he was 
"running for his country". What did 
the e.xercise achieve, apart from 
providing scuuc physical exercise 
and increasing blood circulation for 
a few minutes? Bcsidc.s, experience 
has shown that in course of time 
provocative slogans are raised; 
there arc counter slogans by the 
rivals sitting on the sidelines and 
sniping. Then follow clashes of 
some kind, and at times such clashes 
become violent, resulting in police 
firing and casualties. Self-immola¬ 
tions by young boys and girls be¬ 
came a (rend in August, September 
and October this year. Imagine the 
plight of parents whose sons and 
daughters thus killed themselves out 
of mistaken enthusiasm and 
misplaced zeal. Have their fiery 
protests achieved the purpose they 
had in view? Certainly not. The 
country as a whole was the loser, 
much money and assets were wasted. 


MrD 


sir, the harsh reality is 
(hat ours is a sick society, comprising 
numerjHi.s frustrated, disillusioned 
and disappointed groups of people, 
young and old. Tlic elements are 
brimming with vigour and energy. 
Though often mistaken, they make 
full use of it. How can you suppress 
them and deny them the right of 
protest against injustice and dis- 
ciminatory treatment? Just as parents 
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can be squarely blamed for the 
criminal behaviour of their sons 
(young boys turn criminals because 
of poor training and unhealthy, quar¬ 
relsome atmosphere at home), 
similarly employers, heads of depart¬ 
ments and other institutions can be 
held to account for the unethical con¬ 
duct of their employees in the shape 
of hunger strikes, loud demon¬ 
strators, and processions in the 
streets, rallies and chain fasts. If the 
employers and heads of departments 
treat (heir stall fairly and a>urtcous- 
ly, there would be little dls^tisfaction 
among the staff and hence little dis¬ 
location of work through various 
protests. It is es.scn(ially a case of 
cau.se and effect; every ugly act has a 
cause and some provocation. The 
basic cau-ses of unrc.st, of grievance;;, 
complaints and protests need to be 
studied dispa.ssionately and ap¬ 
propriate corrective action taken well 
in time. My fear is (hat if a ban is im¬ 
posed on protests and any form of 
hostile expression, there would be 
even more trouble. "Morchas" and 
chain fasts would then be started 
against such a ban, and the people 
generally would demand the right to 
protest against certain policies and 
decisions. In the USA and Britain, 
the people have full right of peaceful 
protests for, or against, a cau.se. We 
often hear of peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions and silent marches by aggrieved 
people carrying placards to highlight 
their cau.se. They make their point, 
hand over a rcpre.scnta(ion to the I 
President or his Secretary and (hen 
disperse without causing any di.srup- 
tion or loss of public property. That 
is the democratic way of doing things 
which should be the rule in India. 

Since .social and economic justice is 
dHTicult to en.sure in large countries 
because of (he complexities and the 
greed of some individuals, the mis¬ 
taken /cal of others, occasional 
demonstrations agaiast the implicit 
injustices arc common. Even in dic¬ 
tatorships like that of USSR (here 
arc protests agaiast high prices, lack 
of essential supplies, etc. Why should 
people in free India bo>dcnicd an 
elementary right? 




Special Feature on 

TEST OF REASONING 


SYLLOGISM 

lltesc arc mostly ‘power tests’, measuring the ability to 
reason, to plan, to organise, to analyse and synthesise etc. 
There are problems to solve, which require higher levels of 
thinking on the pari of the candidates. 

By having a lot of practice in tackling such questions, 
you will be. able to see through reasoning yourself and get 
the right answer. 

The term ‘Syllogism ’ is a combination of two Greek 
words, the prefix syl, a representation of Greek ‘syn’ in 
English, meaning before and ‘logos’ which is an expression 
for the inward thought based on reason, proportion and 
calculation. Thus, syllogism consists of statements fol¬ 
lowed by conclusions based on them and it is the 
candidate ’.v task to .see them in their true perspective, weigh 
them with his/her power of reasoning, comprehend them 
according to their major and minor importance and then 
reach the final decision. Ihc syllogism based tests may be 
categorized as follows: 

TVTEI 

In this category a situation is explained in two or more 
sentences followed by a conclusion, and you have to judge 
whether the conclusion is right, wrong, long drawn or 
doubtful one. Let us take a few examples: 

A. 1. Man has five fingers. 

2. Monkey has five fingers. 

Conclusion: A monkey is a man. 

B. I. Human beings have five fingers. 

2. X is a man. 

Conclusion: X has five fingers. 

C. 1. X is a human being. 

2. X has five fingers. 

Conclusion: i^uman beings have five fingers. 

Now, in example A, two entirely different identities 
have one common factor and to consider them as one or 
identical on the basis of that one common factor would be 
wrong, hence the conclusion drawn is wrong. 



In example B, a universal fact or trait has been stated 
about a certain species so every member belonging to that 


species would have that certain trait, hence the conclusion 
drawn necessarily follows, as it is based on inference. 

Human Beings 
(Five Fingers) 


EXAMPLE B 

Example C states a certain trait of one particular 
member of a species and a general conclusion about the 
whole species is drawn .so the conclusion is by generalisa¬ 
tion and is rather long drawn. 


Five Fingers 

EXAMPLE C 

There arc other ways of explaining a situation too. 
Examples: 

A. 1. Children generally like .sweets. 

2. Pinky is a child. 

Conclusion: Pinky likes sweets. 

B. 1. The Kapoors often go for outings on Sundays. 
2. Tomorrow is Sunday. 

Conclusion: The Kapoors will go for an outing. 

Here the words ‘general!/ and ‘often’ leave a wide 
margin for exceptions as they have quite a considerable 
amount of uncertainty. Hence the conclusion drawn is 
doubtful. 

TYPE II 

The.sc include two statements followed by two eon- 
clusions and you have to judge which of them follows from 
the statements. These statements arc usually absolutely 
ridiculous and confusing as they are at variance with com¬ 
monly accepted facts. The best way to be sure of the 
answer and get the right solution is by drawing diagrams 
as has been shown in the examples given below: 

Examples: 

A. 1. All aeroplanes (A) arc buses (B) 

2. All bases (B) are carls (C) 

There arc two possibilities I and II. 
i.e. either they all have the same number 
or the other way as shown in figure 
II. So if the conclusion is 
1. Some carts are buses; it is right, but 
II. AH carts are buses; would be wrong. 

Many sets can be made as shown below and the figures 
denote the possible arrangements: 
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B. 1. All aeroplanes are buses. 

2. Some buses are carts. 



I II III IV 


C. 1. Some aeroplanes are buses. 
2. All bases are carts. 



I II 

D. 1. Some aeroplanes arc buse.s. 

2. Some buses are carts. 



There are other types of questions as well: 
Example: 

1. A is taller than B but shorter than C. 

2. D is taller than B but shorter than A. 



C A D B 


TYPE III 

Another device for testing logical reasoning in can¬ 
didates is the argumentative questions. In such type, a 
question is followed by two arguments, generally one is in 
confirmation starting with ‘Yes’ and the other argument 
opposes it starting with a ‘No’. In answering such ques¬ 
tions, one should be absolutely sure about the force the 
argument has. The ar^ments based on assumptions and 
generation, related trivial aspects or related indirectly to 
the question have less force than the direct reasoning or to 
the point arguments. Before deciding your choice, be sure 
which of the arguments is absolutely specific and ‘strong’ 
and has no ambiguity or side-tracking like ‘weak’ argu¬ 
ments. Let us look at the example given below. The argu¬ 
ments could be any from the sets. 

Example: Should ruthless murderers be hanged? 

Ar^imcnts (in favour): 

1. Yes, the law says so. 

(Based on hearsay or assumed) 

2. Yes, murderers arc hanged in all countries. 

(Generalization) 

3. Yes, if they were to serve a life sentence, they would 

occupy a cell for twenty years. 

(Hivial aspect) 


4. Yes, otherwise the hangman would lose his job. 

(Related indirectly) 

5. Yes, such murderers are a menace to the society and 
must be hanged for their ruthlass crime as an ex¬ 
ample to others 

(Right and strong) 

(Negative arguments): 

1. No, gas chamber is more comfortable than a rope 
around one’s neck. 

(Ba.sed on ambiguity) 

2. No, so many societies in the world have protested 
against capital punishment. 

(Not specific) 

3. No, the judge, whose verdict causes death to the 
accased is a killer too. 

(side-tracking) 

4. No, death sentence is wrong on human grounds. 
As one cannot give life to others, one has no right 
to take it either. 

(Strong and to the point) 

There are certain questions which have no answer and 
cannot be solved by arguments. 

Example: A barber .shaves all those and only those who 
do not shave themselves. Will he shave him¬ 
self? 

TYPE IV 

In this type, a statement or an a.ssumption is followed 
by a certain number of reasons or implications. Some¬ 
times more than one choice appear to be correct but you 
have to pick up the most appropriate one. 

Example: A dwarf living on 36th floor gets into an 
automatic lift, presses the right button, comes to the 
ground floor and goes to his office; in the evening, while 
coming up in the lift, he gets down on the twenty-sixth floor 
and goes up the remaining flight of stairs on foot. 

The rea.sons for his getting down on the 26th floor: 

(fl) He wants to keep himself fit and trim. 

(h) He visits a friend on the 26th floor. 

(c) There is a restaurant over there and he goes for a 
bite. 

(d) His hand cannot reach above the 26lh button in 
the automatic lift. 

Here a, b and c could apply to anyone but the subject 
Irciiig a dwarf, only d is correct. 

Sample: The Commander did not want to attack his 
alert and equally powerful enemy during the day. 

The implications for this could be as follows: 

(fl) His soldiers were too tired during the day. 

(b) He was waiting for help from the Headquarters. 

(c) He wanted to catch the enemy unawares. 

(d) The darkness of the night would act as cover 
while advancing. 

Here too the last implication is the strongest. 

TYPEV 

Another way of testing the power of reasoning is by 
giving a passage followed by certain conclusions whicn 
could be true, probably true, doubtful, probably f^e or 
definitely false. The inference is to be made by weighing 
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alJ the pros and cons of the conclusion and then reach the 
final dedsion. 

Example: Suppose the passage includes the following 
lines: 

"When the poor old woman reached the hospital, the 
doctor realized that she had brain tumour and needed an 
immediate operation but he did not tell this to the woman, 
he just gave her some free medicines, mostly pain killers 
and sent her home." 

Conclusions: 

(a) The doctor was not faithful to his profession. 
(Probably wrong as his action has a justification) 

(b) He knew the woman could not aflbrd the expenses 
of an operation. 

(Probably true, otherwise he would have suggested 
the operation) 

(c) The doctor was kind-hearted. 

(Thie, as he gave free medicines to the old woman) 
Thus we see that the Ibsts of Reasoning just need a 
probing into the problem, applying logic, leaving no 
latitude for supposition, being specific and then reaching 
the right conclusion. 

Practice Tests 

TYPE! 

In the following statements, a situation is explained in 
a few sentences, followed by a conclusion, hbu have to say 
whether 

{a) conclusion necessarily follows from the state¬ 
ments. 

(b) conclusicM) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) conclusion definitely docs not follow from the 
statements. 

(d) conclusion drawn is doubtful. 

Note: Ybur answer should be only in the light of state¬ 
ments given. 

Statements: 

(1) 1. Early rising is good for health. 

2. Hanif generally rises early in the morning. 

Conclusion: Therefore Hanif has good health. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n id) n 

Statements: 

(2) 1. Mental troubles increase during hot season. 

2 MonthsofMay and June are very hot 

Conclusion: The number of mental cases is more during 
May and June than in other months. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(3) 1. Maximum growth of the brain takes place 

during the first few years of the diild. 

2. Protein diet is helpful for the growth of the 
brain. 

Conclusion: Mental deficiency occurs during early years 
of the child. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(4) 1. Clouds are formed in the higher regions. 


2. Mountains are high. 

Conclusion: Therefore there is more rain on the moun¬ 
tains. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(5) 1. In summer the nights are generally cool and 

the days are hot. 

2 June is a hot month. 

Conclusion: On the 22nd of June, the night will be cool, 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(6) 1. Metals are generally malleable and ductile. 

2 The sid>stance ‘X* is neither malleable nor duc¬ 
tile. 

Conclusion: So ‘X’ is not a metal. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(7) 1. People living in cold countries generally have 

white complexion. 

2 Canada is a cold country. 

Conclusion: All Canadians have white complexion. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(8) 1. Mammals suckle their young ones. 

2. Rabbit suckles its young ones. 

Conclusion: Rabbit is a mammal. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(9) 1. Cones in the retina help one to see in the dark. 
2 Rods in the retina help one to see. 

3. Ramu has cones in the retina. 

Conclusim: Ramu has a poor eye-sight. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(10) 1. Students who work regularly pass the ex¬ 

amination. 

2. Students who work hard also, do pass the ex¬ 
amination. 

3. Sham worked regularly. 

4. Ram worked hard. 

Conclusion: Both must have passed the examination. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) U id) n 

Statements: 

(11) 1. Ail boys in the hostel get up at S A.M. 

2 Hamid is a boy. 

Conclusion: Therefore Hamid gets up at 5 A.M. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(12) 1. All offices are closed on Saturday. 

2 Renu is an assistant in an office. 

3. It is a Saturday to-day. 

Conclusion: Therefore Renu will not go to office 
today. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) D id) n 
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Statements: 

(13) I. The sum of the angles of a triangle is 180 

degrees. 

2. ABC is a right angled triangle with right angle 
at point A. 

Conelusion: Angle B is of 45 degrees. 

{a) n (h) n (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(14) 1. School children of this school reach there at 

lOA.M. 

2. There are four schools in this locality. 

3. Gita is a school-child. 

Conclusion: Therefore Ciita reaches her school at 10 
A.M. 

(a) n (h) □ (r) n (d) n 

Statements: 

(15) 1. Mangoes are generally sweet. 

2. Granges arc generally sour. 

3. Mangoes arc always sweeter than oranges. 

Conclusion: So the mangoes of my garden arc sweet. 

(a) n (h) n (r) n (d) □ 

Statements: 

(16) 1. All flowers have fragrance. 

2. Fragrance comes from petals. 

Conclusion: Therefore all flowers have petals. 

(a) n (h) n (t) □ (d) n 

Statements: 

(17) 1. Some trees are tall. 

2. All tall trees are poplar trees. 

Conclusion: Therefore all trees are poplar trees. 

(u) □ (h) □ (c) n (d) □ 

Statements: 

(18) 1. Vitamins are good for health. 

2. Fruits may contain Vitamins. 

3. Vegetables may also contain Vitamins. 

4. Apples arc fruits. 

5. 'lurnips are vegetables. 

Conclusion: Therefore those having weak health should 
lake bananas and peas. 

(a) □ (h) n (c) n (d) n 

Statements: 

(1‘)) 1. Ram is better than Sham in Studies. 

2. Sham has same height as Mohan. 

3 Mohan and Sham are equal in .studies. 

Conclusion: Therefore Ram has same height as 
Sham. 

{a) □ (ft) □ (r) n (d) □ 

Statements: 

(20) 1. Morning walk is good for health. 

2. People who go for morning walk arc generally 
healthy. 

3. Bhatti generally goes for morning walk. 

Conclusion: Thcreh>re Bhatti is healthy. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ 


(Ntitt nmum 


Statements: 

(21) 1. Many smugglers gave up their underworld 

profession at the call of late Shri J.P. Narayan. 

2. Some of them invested their money in in- 
du-strics. 

3. Ohani Ram, an industrialist, often vLsited J.P. 

Conclusion: Dhani Ram was connected with smuggling. 
(a) n (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(22) 1. Most of the tribals have started sending their 

children to schools. 

2. The Integrated Rural Development 
Programme is supplying them with some of the 
useml amenities. , 

Conclusion: The tribal awakening is in process. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(23) 1. S.D. Burman was one of the most popular 

music directors. 

2. His .son R.D. Burman is also a very popular 
music director. 

Conclusion: R.D. Burman’s son will also be a famoirs 
music director. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) D (d) □ 

Statements: 

(24) I. Cigarette smoking often cau.ses cancer. 

2. It also affects the respiratory system. 

Conclusion: Cigarette smoking is injurious to health. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(25) 1. True art has power to move. 

2. Music often moves li.stcncrs. 

Conclusion: Music is an art. 

(a) n (b) n (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(26) 1. Several‘Olympic Games - 1984’reciirds were 

broken in the ‘Friendship—1984’ games in 
Moscow. 

2. X was declared the best runner in the 100 
metres race in Moscow. 

Conclusion: X must have broken the ‘Olympic Games 
1984’ record set in Los Angeles. 

{a) □ ip) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(27) 1. Team A has won the first game in the finals of 

Dfidminton. 

2. Tbam B has won the second game. 

3. Tbam A has won the third game. 

Conclusion: Team B will win the fourth game. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(28) 1. Some ofthc'TVans-Himalayantrckkers’suffer 

from high-altitude sickness. 

2. Some voyagers get sea-sick. 
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Conclusion; Only those suffer from high-altit ude sickness 
who get sea-sick during voyages. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(29) 1. U.G.C. has a .scheme for coaching some of the 
weaker sections of the society. 

2. Some of the remote villages in deserts have no 
educational facilities. 

Conclusion: They would be helped by the U.G.C. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(.30) 1. Heavy downpour always paralyses the af¬ 
fected area. 

2. Delhi had a very heavy shower on August 23. 
Conclusion: Life in the city remained normal. 

(a) □ {b) □ (c) n (d) n 

Statements: 

(31) 1. During volcanic eruptions, molten lava »>o7cs 

out in a stream. 

2. The lava comas from under the cru.st of the 
earth. 

Conclusion: The inside of the earth must be very hot. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n (d) n 

Statements: 

(32) 1. Farewells are usually painful. 

2. Sometimes they are a source of relief. 

3. Mr X has jast said good bye to Mr Y. 

Conclusion; Mr Y must be very sad. 

(a) □ (h) n (c) □ (d) n 

Statements: 

(33) 1. In every profession, there arc some people 

who cannot be trusted. 

2. M.ihcsh is a dc'ctor by profession. 

Conclusion: Mahesh is not trustworthy. 

(a) □ (h) n (r) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(34) 1. Romeo and Juliet died for each other. 

2. Laila and Majnu al.so met the same end. 

Conclusion: Love never has a happy ending. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n 

Statements: 

(35) 1. Mahatma Gandhi was born on 2nd October. 

2. Shri Lai Bahadur Shasiri was also born on 2nd 

Octolx:r. 

Conclusion: All the children, born on Oct 2, arc bound to 
be greatmen. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(36) 1. Free gifts increased the sale of a .shampoo last 

year. 

2. 3Wlh every pack of a certain talcum powder, the 
company is offering a pencil. 

Conclusion: This scheme will increase the sale. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (ri) □ 


Statements: 

(37) 1. Ants crawl over refuse, filth and sewage. 

2. They also crawl over f(x>d. 

Conclusion: Ants must be instrumental in spreading dis- 
ea.scs like typhoid, dysentery and tuber¬ 
culosis etc. 

(fl) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(38) 1. Moles arc either present at birth or develop 

during childhood. 

2. Moles arc not hereditary. 

3. Shambhu has a mole behind his car. 

Conclusion: .Shambhu’s father must be having a mole in 
the same place. 

(a) n (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements; 

(.30) 1. Cars often run out of petrol on the way. 

2. Sometimes they have a fiat tyre. 

Conclusion: One should check the petrol, air and the 
extra tyre before making a journey by car. 

{a) □ (b) n (f) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(41)) 1. Mr Gupta is a man of very modest income. 

2. He wants his children to be well-educated. 

Conclusion: He will send them to the most expensive and 
.sophisticated school in the district. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ _ 

ANSWKRS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (d) The word‘generally’in the 2nd statement makes 

the conclusion doubtful. 

2. {a) The two statements directly lead to the con¬ 

clusion. 

3. (c) The conclusion has no connection with the two 

given statements. 

4. (b) The conclusion is a long drawn one. A po.sitive 

relationship between clouds and rain is not indi¬ 
cated by any given sentence. 

5. (d) The conclusion drawn is doubtful. The word 

‘generally’ in the 1st .statement makes the con¬ 
clusion doubtful. 

6. (d) The conclusion drawn is doubtful again, because 

of the word ‘generally’, which allows some .scope 
for metals not necessarily to have these proper¬ 
ties. 

7. (d) The conclusion drawn is doubtful again, because 

of the word ‘generally’, which allows some .scope 
for Canadians not to have white complexion. 

8. {a) The conclusion docs follow from the two given 

statements. 

9. (c) The conclusion drawn is wrong. There is nothing 

in the statements to draw such a conclusion. 

10. (d) We arc not clear whether Sham worked hard too 

and Ram worked regularly as well. So we can’t be 
sure of their success. 

11. (c) Because nowhere it is said that Hamid is a luxstlcr. 

12. (a) Because Renu is an assistant in the office and all 
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offices arc closed on Saturdays. 

13. (d) Angle B can only be 45®, if angle C is of 45°. So 

the conclusion drawn is doubtful. 

14. (c) It is not clear from the statements whether Gita 

belongs to that particular .school. So the con¬ 
clusion docs not follow from the given statements. 

15. (c) The conclusion docs not at all follow from the 

statements. 

16. Since according to the assumption ‘all flowers have 
fragrance coming from petals’ — petals must be there. 
So (a) is correct. 

17. It is ‘all trees’ but not ‘all poplar trees’. So the con¬ 
clusion is not correct. Hence, the answer is (c). 

18. Banana is one type of fruit and peas arc..onc type of 
vegetable. So the conclusion is only a long-drawn one. 
Hence (b) is the answer. 

19. Mohan has same height as Sham and not Ram and 
Sham. So the conclusion is wrong, (c) is the answer. 

20. The word ‘generally’ makes the conclusion ‘doubtful’. 

I Hence (d) is the an.swer. 

! 21. (c) There is nothing in the statements to confirm the 
conclusion. 

I 22. (a) The conclusion follows the statements. 

23. (h) ft is only an implication. 

: 24. (a) Both the statements lead to the given conclusion. 

25. (a) The concIu.sion follows the .statements. 

26. (d) It is not confirmed and yet there is a possibility. 

27. (c) The conclusion does not follow from the state¬ 

ment. 

28. (c) There is nothing in the statement to reach such 

conclusion. 

29. (d) The phra.se ‘.some of the’ makes the conclu.sion 

drawn doubtful. 

30. (c) The conclusion drawn is entirely wrong. 

31. (a) The conclusion follows from the statements. 

32. (d) The word ‘usually’ makes the conclusion doubt¬ 

ful. 

3.3. (c) The statements do not categori/x Mahesh. 

34. (h) TWo examples arc not sufficient for generaliza¬ 

tion. 

35. (b) Same as above. 

36. (h) The .statements do not mention quality or item. 

37. (a) The conclusion is absolutely natural. 

38. (c) The .second statement contradicts the conclusion. 

39. (a) The conclusion follows from the statements. 

40. (d) Mr Gupta has to .see his means. 

Tk PE II 

At the end of each paragraph some conclusions have 
been drawn. On the basis of the shidy of the paragraph, the 
candidates have to mark the answers as under: 

A. Definitely true 

B. Probably true 

C. Can’t say 

D. Probably false 

E. Definitelyfal.se 

I 

Blood flow in human or animal body is indeed com¬ 
plex due to very complicated structure and function of 


blood and blood vessels. However, the structure and func¬ 
tion of blood as well as blood vessels including the various 
aspects of blood flow are widely used for the diagnosis of 
pathological pattern in human or animal physiology. 

1. Blood is composed of many chemicals. 

AD BO CO DO ED 

2. The composition of blood helps in the diagnosis 
of various ailments. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

3. Various aspects of blood flow arc important for 
diagnosis. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

4. In man the blood flow system is very simple. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

5. Pathological pattern of a disease is very much 
understood from the examination of the blood. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

II 

This wisdom with which the voter uses his ballot is 
determined by his individual intelligence and how well he 
keeps himself informed on public affairs. The free and 
uncensored flow of information in a country is a fun¬ 
damental of its democracy and of unestimablc aid to its 
voters. While an individual news organ may take a position 
on one side or the other of a public question on the 
editorial page, the tradition of the country’s prc.ss has been 
to confine news columns to matters of fact. 

6. Free flow of information helps a voter to exercise 
his vote judiciously. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

7. The news-papers affect the voting behaviour of 
voters. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

8. Editorial page decides the fate of a public ques¬ 
tion. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

9. Intelligence of the voter fully determines how the 
voter casts his vote. 

AD B D CD p D ED 

10. In a democracy the information supplied in the 
news-papers should not be censored. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

III 

An important feature of ‘education as experience’ is 
learning through concrete situations of life, activities, 
problems or the projects, that is the cducand’s participa¬ 
tion in the physical environment and the social conscious¬ 
ness of the community around him. Learning under such 
conditions becomes spontaneous as well as purposeful. 
Education, therefore, should provide proper situations or 
activities conducive for the acquisition of experience by 
the learner. 

11. Education should be imparted in good class¬ 
rooms. 

AD BD CD DD’ED 

12. Education means passing through concrete situa- 
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tions of life. 

AD BO CD DD ED 

13. Learning through participation is better than 
learning through books. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

14. Providing of right experiences conducive to learn¬ 
ing is the task of education. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

15. Learning generally takes place through trial and 
error. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

IV 

Most people accept the proposition that vigorous ex¬ 
ercise improves strength and stamina, and provides an 
overall sense of well-being. Such exercise produces 
physiological changes that are clearly bencilcial. The ac¬ 
tivities as.sociated with these benefits fall into the category 
called aerobic exercise, exercise that can be sustained for 
long periods without building oxygen debt in the mu.scle. 
Such activities involve rhythmic and vigorous contraction 
and relaxation of the large muscles and lead to a condition 
called fitness. 

Do these changes promote long life? No one can 
prove it. 

(Gilmore) 

16. Aerobic exercise leads to physical fitness. 

AD BD Cn DD ED 

17. Regular exercise prolongs life. 

AD BD cn DD ED 

18. There are some who have no faith in exercise. 

AD B □ CD on E n 

19. Aerobic exercise can only be continued for a very 
short period. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

20. Only those die young who take no exercise at all. 

AD BD CD DD ED 


"When I look back on the process of histoiy, when I 
survey the genesis of America, I .sec this written over every 
page that the nations are renewed from the bottom, not 
from the top, that the genius which springs up from the 
ranks of the unknown men is the genius which renews the 
youth and the energy of the people." 

(Woodrow Wilson, U.S. President) 

21. President Woodrow Wilson was a scholar of his¬ 
tory. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

22. No leader was ever born in the top class. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

23. Nations are not renewed from the top. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

24. Most of the leaders today were common unknown 
men. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

25. People belonging to the ranks of the unknown lot 
have no genius among them. 

AO BO CO DD ED 


We arc privileged to live in an age when as the result 
of the hard labours and the genius of man, a new world is 
opened up for our study, a fascinating, vibrant, .sub-visiblc 
world hidden from the eyes of human bein^, a world of 
microbes. Since man viewed these interesting micro-or¬ 
ganisms, or germs, much has been sacrificed including the 
very lives of some of the microbe hunters who attempted 
to ferret out the mysteries of these minute forms of life. 

(Stanley E. Wedberg) 

26. All men who studied microbes lost their lives in 
experimenting with them. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

27. Micro-organisms cannot be seen with bare eyes. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

28. Our age is wonderful because germs have been 
discovered. 

•AD BD CD DD ED 

29. Microbe hunters sacrificed their lives for serving 
humanity. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

VII 

"Cartooning is a fairly sort of proposition. You have to 
be fairly intelligent—if you were really intelligent, you’d be 
something else. You have to draw fairly well—if you drew 
really well, you’d be a painter. You have to write fairly 
well — if you wrote really well, you’d be writing books. It’s 
great for a fairly person like me." 

(Charlie Schulz) 

30. A cartoonist has to be an excellent painter. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

31. Cartooning is only for fairly people. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

32. All intelligent persons arc writers. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

33. A very talented person should not choose car¬ 
tooning as a profession. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

34. Those, who write extremely well, write books. 

AD BD CD DD ED 


Having a lot of money is not being civilized. A man 
who has all the wealth and luxury at his command may be 
miles away from culturi: and the term ‘civilized’. On the 
other hand, some intellectual, living in a remote slum may 
enrich the civilization through his precious contribution 
and may be thoroughly cultured and civilized. 

35. All rich men arc uncivilized. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

36. The rich never contribute to civilization. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

37. Money Ls no standard for judging ‘culture’ and 
civilization. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

38. People living in slu.ms are highly cultured. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

39. All people living in slums contribute towards 
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civilization. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

IX 

Noise levels particularly in the urban sector, have 
increased phenomenally over the last few decades. It has 
an adverse effect on health, work efficiency and create 
tension by interfering with speech communication at the 
place of work, the class room, and recreational areas. It 
may cause a temporary or permanent loss of hearing. 
Noise resembles fear reaction, as a result of which it 
induces increase in metabolism, causes quickened heart 
rate, raises blood pressure and causes rapid stomach con¬ 
traction. 

40. Rural areas arc adversely affected by noise. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

41. Noise affects adversely the health of people. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

42. Blood pressure is generally caused by noise. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

43. Hearing loss is always due to noise. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

X 

In the sphere of education, in order to foster aware¬ 
ness and understanding of the impact of ecological inter¬ 
dependence, environment education should be made 
compulsory in the curricula of colleges and schools, start¬ 
ing from the primary level. This education, while catering 
to students, should ^so be imparted to adults and profes¬ 
sionals whose activities are directly concerned with the 
preservation, improvement and quality of the environ¬ 
ment. 

44. Environment education should be included in the 
curriculum of the primary education. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

45. In the environment there is interdependence of 
human life and animal life. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

46. Education should lead to character building. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

47. Environment education should be given to all 
adults. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

48. There are certain things in nature which do not 
fall within the ecolo^cal interdependence. 

_ AD BD CD DD ED 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. C. On the basis of the information given in the para¬ 

graph, we cannot say so. 

2. A. It is clearly said in the paragraph. 

3. A. It is indicated towards the end of the paragraph. 

4. E. It is just the opposite of what is said in the para- 

graph. 

5. B. It is probably true but this is not applicable to all 

sorts of diseases. 

6. A. It is clearly stated in the paragraph. 

7. C. We can’t say this on the basis ot the information 

given in the paragraph. 
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8. B. It is not clearly Stated in so many words. 

9. B. It is probably true but other factors also play their 

part. 

10. E. This is nowhere said in the paragraph. 

11. C. This point is not discassed in the paragraph. 

12. A. This is exactly what the paragraph indicates. 

13. A. It is what is said in the paragraph. 

14. A. It is clearly indicated in the paragraph. 

15. E. Nowhere in the paragraph such a statement is 

made. 


16. A 

17. E 

18. B 

19. C 

20. D 

21. B 

22. D 

23. A 

24. E 

25. C 

26. C 

27. A 

28. E 

29. B 

30. D 

31. A 

32. C 

33. B 

34. B 

35. D 

36. C 

37. A 

38. C 

39. D 


40. E. It is the urban area which is affected by noise and 

nowhere it is said about rural areas. 

41. A. It is given in the passage. 

42. C. The word ‘generally* makes it dpubtful. 

43. E. Nowhere such an assertive conclusion has been 

drawn. 

44. A. The para does recommend that environment 

education should be made compulsory in the cur¬ 
ricula of colleges and schools, starting from the 
primary level. Hence the statement is definitely 
true. 

45. C. Nowhere in the paragraph has this been said in 

such clear terms. There is only a mention of 
ecological interdependence which has not been 
spelled out further. 

46. E. It does not follow from the paragraph at all. 

47. B. We are not sure that all adults arc connected with 

the preservation, improvement and quality of the 
environment. So, we cannot be definite. 

48. D. It seems to be a vague statement. 

TYPE III 

//I each questiort givetj below, statemcnt(s) islare given 
followed by two conclusions numbered / and II. You have 
to take the given statement (s) to be true even if it/they seem 
to be at variance from commonly known facts and then 
decide for each of the given conclusions whether they lop- 
cally follow from the ffven statement(s), disregarding com¬ 
monly known facts. Then decide which of the answers 
numbered A, B, C, A E is correct answer. 

A. Only I follows. 

B. Only II follows. 

C. Both I and II follow. 

D. Either I or II follows. 

E. Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

1. At high altitudes there is less oxygen in the air. 
Oxygen is necessary for life. 

Conclusions: 

I. Oxygen is mixed with Nitrogen, 
n. One needs supplementing ox^en supply for 
living at hi^ altitudes. 








ill 


liii 


AD BD CD DD ED 

Oxygen is about l/5th of Nitrogen. 

Statements: 

Conclusions: 

2. One should not jump out of the train when it is in 

I. Oxygen combines with Nitrogen to give oxides 

motion. 

of Nitro^n. 

If one runs along the moving train for some time 

II. Oxides Nitrogen are of many kinds. 

while getting down, one does not generally fall 

AD BD CD DD ED 

down. 

Statements: 

Conclusions: 

9. Fish live in water. 

I. He jumped out of the moving train and fell 

Amphibians live both in water and on land. 

down. 

Conclusions: 

II. He jumped out, ran along for some time and 

I. Therefore Fish and Amphibians belong to the 

got down safely. 

same family. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

II. They both can live in water. 

Statements: 

AD BD CD DD ED 

3. If a body is moving it will continue moving in the 

Statements: 

same direction unless some force is applied to stop 

10. Most of the varieties of snakes are non-poisonous. 

it. 

Cobra is a poi.sonous snake. 

If you apply brakes suddenly while your scooter is 

Conclusions: 

moving fast. 

I. Anti-snake venom injection should always be 

Conclusions: 

given in case of snake-bite. 

1. You will fall ahead. 

II. Anti-snake venom injection should not be 

II. You will fall back. 

given in case of non-poisonous snake-bite. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

Statements: 

4. Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown. 

11. Metals expand on heating. 

The Head enjoys a number of privileges. 

‘X’ substance catches fire when heated strongly. 

Conclusions: 

Conclusions: 

I. One should not head an institution. 

1. X’ substance may be a metal. 

11. One should always try to be the head of an 

11. ‘X’ sukstance cannot be a metal. 

institution. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

Statements: 

12. Evaporation causes C(K)ling. 

5. Intelligent pcoj>lc have great iasight. 

Cow’s milk is very cold. 

‘X’ is able to see through things very quickly. 

Conclusions: 

Conclusions: 

I. Some of this milk must have evaporated. 

I. ‘X’is intelligent. 

II. Cows yield very cold milk. 

11. ‘X’ has great insight. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

Statements: 

13. All of my relatives arc very good looking. 

6. ‘A’ is a friend of‘B’. 

‘X’ is a very good kx)king fellow. 

‘B’is a friend of‘C’. 

Conclusions: 

Conclusions: 

1. 'X’ must be my relative. 

I. A, B and C are friends. 

11. ‘X’can be anyone. 

II. A is a friend of‘C’. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

Statements: 

14. Vegetables are gtx)d for health. 

7. Life means stresses and strains. 

Chcc.se is not a vegetable. 

Stresses and strains have an adverse effect on 

Conclusions: 

life. 

I. Cheese is not good for health. 

Conclusions: 

11. Some non-vegetables may also be good for 

I. Life is not worth living. 

health. 

II. One should avoid stresses and strains in life. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

Statements: 

15. It is ca.sicr to speak in one’s native language. 

8. Air is a mixtme of Oxygen and Nitrogen. 

One has to work hard to acquire efficiency in 
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foreign languages. 

Conclusions: 

I. ll is easier to learn one’s native language. 

II. It Ls more difficult to learn a foreign language. 

An BD cn DO £□ 

Statements: 

16. At high altitudes the pressure of air is le.ss. 

Grams gel boiled at a high temperature. 

Conclusions: 

I. At a high peak one must use a pressure cooker 
to boil grams. 

II. Grams arc good to eat. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

17. Ram gets up early in the morning and goes for a 
walk. 

Sham also gets up early in the morning but d(x:s 
not go for a walk. 

Conclusions: 

I. In one I cspcct they arc similar. 

II. In the other respect they are dis.similar. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

18. His brother is a g(X)d crickctcr. 

He is a good hix;kcy player. 

His sister is a good singer. 

Conclusions: 

I. They are all talented. 

II. They arc all .sportsmen. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

19. Oxygen and Hydrogen arc gases. 

Nitrogen is also a gas 

Air contains I part of Oxygen and 4 parts of 
Nitrogen. 

Conclusions: 

I. Air is a gas. 

II. Air is a mixture of gases. 

AD BD CD DO ED 

Statements: 

20. A is brother of B. 

C is brother of A. 

Conclusions: 

I. Bis a girl. 

II. Bis a boy. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

21. Air Ls a bad conductor of heat. 

Cotton is also a bad conductor of heat. 

Conclusions: 

I. Quilts contain cotton as well as air to enable us 
to keep ourselves warm. 

II. Well rolled cotton is better than fluffy cotton in 
quilts because it enables us to keep ourselves 
warmer. 


AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

22. Morning fresh air is good for health. 

To look at greenery is good for eyes. 

Conclusions: 

I. One .should be courteous to others. 

II. One should go for a walk in the garden in the 
morning. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

23. Sunlight is a very good source of energy. 

There is a great need for solar energy. 

Conclusions: 

I. Energy can also be obtained from gthcr sour¬ 
ces. 

II. Coal is a very good source of energy. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

24. He is seriously ill. 

He has been given medicine. 

Conclusions: 

I. He will be all right. 

II. He will expire. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

25. His wife is running the ninth month of her preg¬ 
nancy. 

Any time the delivery is due. 

Conclusions: 

I. A baby will l)c born. 

II. It may be a son, a daughter or a twin. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

26. Vitamin C is gcxid for health. 

Oranges contain Vitamin C. 

Conclusions: 

I. We should grow oranges. 

II. We should take oranges daily. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

27. All religions teach brotherhood. 

Religions show path to a higher way of life. 

Conclusions: 

I. We should l)c rcligioas. 

II. Sectarian religions lead to fanaticism. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

28. Conflicts in mind create difficulties. 

Re.solution of conflicts leads to good mental 
health. 

Conclusions: 

I. One becomes very hefty and strong by resolving 

one’s conflicts. 

II. Freedom from conflicts leads tp good mental 
health. 
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AD BD CD DO ED 
Statements: 

29. Games are essential for good physical health. 

1 hjckey and Football are major games. 

Conclusions: 

I. For playing major games one needs a strong 
body. 

II. Hockey is a better game than Football 

AD BD CD DD ED 

Statements: 

30. Jagdev is working hard for his I A.S. competitioa 
Jagdev can cram facts and figures well. 

Conclusions: 

I. It is possible he may succeed. 

II. A mere good memory may not help him to 
succeed in the competition. 

AD BD CD DP ED 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (B) Only II statement follows. 

2. (D) Both things can’t happen simultaneously. 

3. (A) Only I is true. Number II is wrong. 

4. (D) Only one is possible not both. 

5. (C) Both are true. 

6. fEl The conclusions are wrong. 

7. (B) Only II follows. I is not correct. 

8. (E) Both do not follow from the statements. 

9. (B) I does not follow but II does. 

10. ID) Either I or II follows and not both. 

11. (E) The conclusions do not follow from the state¬ 

ments. 

12. (E) The conclusions do not follow from the state¬ 

ments. 

13. (B) Only the II statement follows. 

14. (E) None of the conclusions follows from the state¬ 

ments. 

15. (C) Both conclusions follow from the statements. 

16. (A) Only conclusion 1 follows from the statements. 

17. (C) Both conclusions follow from the statements. 

18. (A) Only the 1 conclusion follows from the state¬ 

ments. 

19. (B) Only the II conclusion follows from the state¬ 

ments. 

20. (D) B can either be a boy or a girl 

21. (A) Only I follows; II does not follow because rolled 

cotton contains less air, so it is not as good a bad 
conductor as fluffy cotton. 

22. (B) Only II follows. I has no relevance to the state¬ 

ments given. 

23. (E) The conclusions drawn have no relevance to the 

statements given. 

24. (D) Both cannot follow. Only one of the conclusions 

can be true. 

25. (C) Both conclusions are possible. 

26. fC) Both follow from the statements. 

27. (A) Only I follows. II conclusion cannot be directly 

drawn from the statements. 

28. (B) Only II follows. It is not necessary that one will 


become hefty and strong by resolving conflicts. 

29. (E) Both the conclusions have no relevance to the 

statements given. 

30. (D) Because eiuier I foUows or II follows. 

TYPE IV 

In making decisions about important questions it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between ‘strong argu¬ 
ments and ‘weak* arguments so far as they relate to tlte 
question. ‘Strong arguments must be both important and 
directly related to the question. "Weak* arguments may not 
be directly related to the question and may be of minor 
importance or may be related to the trivial aspects of the 
question. Each question below is followed by two argu¬ 
ments numbered I and 11. You have to decide which of the 
arguments is ‘Strong* and which is ‘Weak*. Then decide 
which of the answers given below numbered (a), (b), (c), 
(d), (e) is the correct answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(b) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both 1 and II are strong. 

(d) Either I or II is strong. - 

(e) Neither I nor 11 is strong. 

1. Honesty always pays. 

I. Amongst dishonest people it may not pay im¬ 
mediately. 

II. Amongst honest people it does pay immedi¬ 
ately. 

(a) D (b) D (c) D (d) □ (e) D 

2. A stitch in time saves nine. 

I. Yes, it is true that if we rectify the fault immedi¬ 
ately, it does not magnily. 

II. No, why should one worry imneccssarily. 

(a) D (b) D (c) D (d) D (e) D 

3. Look before you leap. 

I. If the occasion demands action, it should be 
started immediately. 

II. To jump in darkness, is always risky and so one 
should have a careful look before starting an 
action. 

(a) D (b) D (c) D (d) D (e) D 

4. Inter-caste marriages will lead to National In¬ 
tegration. 

I. Yes, this will lead to mtcrmingling of various 
castes and thus casteism will disappear. 

II. This will lead to a lot of maladjustment of 
marrbd couples, especblly when the rituals 
and dogmas of different castes differ a good 
deal. 

(a) D (b) D (c) D (d) D (e) D 

5. If the body is sound, the mind will also be sound. 

I Yes, sound mind is found in a sound body. 

n. Yes, a sound body always has a sound mind. 

(c) D (b) D (c) D (d) D (e) D 

6. One should eat, drink and bo merry bccau.se 
tomorrow one dies. 

I No, one should strive to achieve a goal rather 
than think of death as the goal. 

II. This philosoi^y hardly enables us to achieve 
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anything. 

(a) □ (p) □ (c) □ id) U («) D 

7. Married life is better than unmarried life. 

I. Married life enables one to adjust better emo¬ 
tionally. 

n. An unmarried person can contribute more to 
the welfare of the society. 

(fl) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

8. TVaditional culture is tetter than the new culture. 

I. Both have their good points as well as weak 
points. 

II. The new culture is ruining society. 

(fl) □ (h) □ (c) n id) D ie) □ 

9. Every institution should be State-owned. 

I. It will kiU private enthusiasm, 
n. People will not be serious to work hard. 

(fl) □ (b) □ (c) □(</)□ ie) □ 

10. Hurry does curry. 

I. Sometimes a quick action is necessary other¬ 
wise the opportunity is lost. 

II. Things done in haste lead generally to many 
errors. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) D id) O ie) □ 

11. Should there be internal assessment in colleges? 

I. Yes, it will enable the teachers to have a better 
control over the students. 

II. No, since it will encoinage favouritism among 
teachers. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

12. Should ‘Vegetarianism’ be preferred to ‘Non- 
vegetarianism’? 

I. Yes, it contributes to better health. 

II. No, Non-vegetarian diet b better because it is 
rich in proteins. 

(fl) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

13. People should not be allowed to beg. 

I. Bering lowers the self-esteem of a person. 

II. Begging b not good. 

(fl) □ (h) □ . (c) □ . W □ ie), □ 

14. Simple living and high thinking is a good principle 
of life. 

I. Thb makes one a great person. 

II. All great men follow thb principle. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

1.5. ‘A stitch in time saves nine’ is a good principle of 
life. 

I. Thb principle warns us about our future. 

II. This prinaple does not allow the trouble to 
inaease. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) O id) D ie) □ 

16. Should there be compulsory military training for 
all? 

I. Yes, thb will lead to a better discipline of 
society. 

n. Yes, this will pve us a reserve force for the 
protection of the country. 

(a) □ ib) O (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

17. Should all sectarian rehgions be replaced by one 


common religion? 

I. '^s, it will lead to a better integration of people. 

II. No, because it will lead to chaos. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

18. Should there be one Government for the whole 
world? 

I. Yes, it will lead to a better control of wars in the 
world. 

II. No, because the weaker nations will be 
devoured by the stronger nations. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

19. Should one follow a more or less rigid programme 
daily? 

I. Yes, it will lead to better discipline. 

II. No, it will kill CTcativity in individuals. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

20. Should all property belong to State? 

I. Yes, it will ensure equitable distribution of 
necessities of life to all. 
n. No, it will kill private endeavour. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

21. Society is responsible for making people 
criminals. 

I. Yes, because the society deprives individuals of 
their specific needs. 

n. No, heredity also is responsible for making in¬ 
dividuals criminal. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) n 

22. Judges have no right to restrict the actions of the 
police. 

I. Crime will diminish, when rcstriclioas on the 
police are removed. 

II. Police arc capable of deciding who is a 
criminal. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) n id) □ (c) □ 

23. There should be no disparity in pay scales of 
different jobs requiring equivalent qualifications. 

I. This can’t be because the nature of work is 
different from job to job. 

n. Yes, because the basic needs of human beings 
arc the same. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

24. One should not bother as to what is happening in 
other countries. 

I. No, this attitude is not correct, because 
whatever happens in one part of the world has 
its repercussions on other parts of the world. 

II. This helps one to lead a comfortable life. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

25. Should violence be depicted in films? 

I. Yes, because it makes the films very interesting 
and tLseful. 

n. No, because this spreads violence. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) D id) O ie) □ 

26. Should the specialists administer their depart¬ 
ments and not the generalists? » 

I. Yes, because the spedalists know the problems 
of their departments better. 
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II. No, because the specialists are generally poor 
administrators. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

27. Should there be a strong World Government? 

I. Yes, it will ensure peace in the world. 

II. No, individual liberties of people wU suffer, 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

28. Should people be allowed to own property or 
should everything belong to the State? 

I. Anyway it is all right. 

II. People should be allowed to own property be¬ 
cause then they will have a sense of belonging¬ 
ness and will be motivated to work harder. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

29. A four-wheeler is more stable than a three- 
wheeler. 


I. Bccau.se a four-wheeler has four wheels. 

II. Because it cannot topple down easily. 

(fl) □ (ft) □ (c) n (d) □ (e) □ 

30. Nuclear families arc no better than joint families. 

I. Nuclear families are better because they ensure 
greater freedom. 

II. .foint families are better because they ensme 
greater security. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

31. Religious leaders in India are responsible for 
creating communal disharmony. 

I. Yes, because they .spread hatred for reli^ons 
other than their own. 

II. No, people of different religions don't want to 
come together. 

(fl) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

32. The present educational system is defective. 

I. Because it is cxaminatii)n ridden. 

II. It cnarurages cram and discourages creativity. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

33. A judge of the High Court or Supreme Court 
should not speak in public. 

I. This will enable him to remain impartial on 
controversial issues. 

II. The public docs not like his speaking in public. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

34. India is a poor country and therefore should not 
try to spend too much money on launching of rockets and 
satellites. 

I. Yes, launching them successfully does not in 
any way help the country. 

II. It drains away the meagre resources of the 
country. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) □ 

35. Standards of our education are going down. 

I. Yes, because there is a lot of quantitative ex¬ 
pansion. 

H. Wc cannot help it. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) O 

36. Sanskrit should become the national language of 
the country. 

I. It is our cultural heritage. 



n. It is understood by all the Indians. 

(a) □ (ft) O (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

37. India does not need a large army. 

L It is a peace-loving country, 
n. It believes m non-violence. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

38. Degrees should not be compulsory for jobs. 

I. No, they are compulsory, because other^e it 
will become very difficult to assess the 
suitability of candi^tes for a particular job. 
n. Yes, because the employers can have their own 
selection tests accordii^ to their requirements, 
(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

39. Communal disharmony can be overcome by 
making religion, everyone’s private affair. 

I. ReUpon is one’s private way of raising oneself. 

II. It will lead to chaos. 

(a) D (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

40. No prizes should be awarded in the schools on the 
basis of examination results. 

I. It will take away a strong incentive to do good 
work. 

n. This will remove jealousy on this score amongst 
the students. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) Both the arguments support the statement. 

2. (a) Only I is strong, the second one is hardly an 

argument in favour. 

3. (ft) Only II is strong, the first one weakens the 

proposition. 

4. (d) The two arguments are opposed to each other. 

5. (e) None of the arguments puts forth any support to 

the proposition. 

6. (c) Both the arguments are strong. 

7. (c) Both the arguments, though opposed to each 

other, yet are strong. 

8. (a) Only argument I is strong, the second one is just 

a biased statement. 

9. (c) Both arguments are forceful. 

10. (cj Both arguments have points in their favour. 

11. (c) Both arguments are strong. 

12. (c) Both arguments are weighty. 

13. (a) Only I is very strong. 

14. (c) Both arguments are strong. 

15. (ft) Only II is correct and strong. 

16. (c) Both arguments arc equally strong. 

17. (a) Only I is strong. II is only a sweeping statement. 

18. (a) Only I is strong. II is va^e. 

19. (d) Both arguments can’t go together. 

20. (c) Both arguments are strong. 

21. fc) Both arguments are strong. 

22. (ci Both arguments are strong. 

23. (e) Both arguments are weak. 

24. (a) Only argument number one is strong. 

25. (d) Both arguments are opposed to each other so 

either I or II can be strong. 
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26. (d) Both arguments arc opposed to each other. 

27. la) Argument number one only is strong. 

28. {b) Argument number two only is strong. 

29. (h) Argument number two only is strong. 

30. (c) Both arguments arc strong. 

31. (a) Because argument I seems to be strong. 

32. (c) Both the arguments arc strong, 

33. (a) .Second one is just a vague statement. 

34. (c) Both arguments arc strong. 

35. (a) Only argument number I is strong. 

36. (e) Both the arguments are very weak. 

37. (c) Both the arguments seem to be weak. 

38. (t) Both the arguments seem to be strong. 

39. (a) Only I is strong. 

40. (d) The two views arc opposed to each other. 

TYPEV 

Tlxc Proverbs I Statements ffven at the top of each ques¬ 
tion arc followed by explanations (a), (b), (c) and (d). You 
have to tick mark the appropriate choice. 

Proverb: 

1. Brevity is the soul of wit. 

Explanations: 

(a) All brave people are witty. 

(h) ‘Wit’ expressed in a few words is the best. 

(c) Wit is the soul of humour. 

(d) If exprc.sscd in short sentences, wit loses its 
soul. 

Proverb: 

2. Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Explanations: 

(a) Ladies do not like men who have heart 
trouble. 

(h) Those who faint ca.sily, cannot get beautiful 
wives. 

(c) If you want to achieve .some extraordinary 
thing you have to be bold. 

(d) .Strong men never care for pretty women. 

Proverb: 

3. Boasters arc cousins to liars. 

Explanations: 

(a) There Is not much of difference between 
boasting and lying. 

(b) If someone is basting his cousins must be 
lying elsewhere. 

(c) If someone lies, his supporters start boast- 
ing. 

(d) Boasters arc superior to liars. 

Proverb: 

4. Bc.st time is present time. 

Explanations: 

(a) The best time is when one gets presents. 

{b) Present lime is the best time b^use people 
were not so cultured in the past. 

(c) Present time is at our conunand. 

(d) Because there might be a nuclear war in fu¬ 
ture. 


Proverb: 

5. Better pay the cook than the doctor. 

Explanations: 

(a) Cooks get better pay than the doctors. 

(b) Hotels and restaurants are more expensive 
than hospitals. 

(c) Doctors are already rich so you need not pay 
them, better pay to your poor cook. 

(d) It is better to keep a go^ cook and eat good 
food so that a person may not need a doctor. 

Prowrb: 

6. Every shoe fits not every foot. 

Explanations: 

(a) A thing may be suitable for one fJerson but 
quite asclcss for the other. 

(h) The size of the shoe changes as one grows. 

(c) There Ls a slight difference in right foot and the 
left fool. 

(d) No one can have alt the things in the world. 

Proverb: 

7. We shall lie all alike in our graves. 

Explanations: 

(a) All dead bodies arc drc.s.sed in white. 

lb) Dead botlics cannot change their positions 
and have to lie in graves as t hey are put. 

(c) In death, all arc alike. 

(d) All dead persons begin to like their graves. 

Proverb: 

8. When a chest lies open, a reputed honest man 

may sin. 

Explanations: 

(a) If someone Ls standing with his chest open, an 
honest man might kill him with a dagger. 

(b) Even an honest man may do a wrong thing if 
the temptation is too much. 

(c) Only an honest man will steal from an open 
chest. 

(d) Honest men lose their reputation when they 
an. 

Proverb: 

9. Hot men harbour no malice. 

Explanations: 

(a) When a person has a high temperature he 
forgets all malice. 

(b) During heated discussions people forget all 
their malice. 

(c) Impetuous people bear no ill will when the 
exatementisgone. 

(d) Men with hot temperament forget all ill will 
when they are angry. 

Proverb: 

10. Every horse thinks his own pack heaviest. 

Explanatiotts: 

(a) Every person thinks that his trpuUes are the 
worst 

(h) Horses with heavy packs are very consdous of 
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their weight. 

(c) Every person feels that he earns by doing 
heavy work. 

(</) All living creatures have to carry the load of 
their lives. 

Proverb: 

11. Every one desires to live long, but no one will be 

old. 

Explanatiom: 

(a) Those who live long, do not get old. 

(h) Some people prefer to die rather than be old. 

(c) We only want the best out of life but arc not 
prepar^ for its hazards. 

{d) Old people have no desires left. 

Proverb: 

12. The Devil was the first Democrat. 

Explanations: 

(a) Democracy has a villainous background. 

(b) The first voice against dictatorship was raised 
by Satan in Heaven. 

(c) It is better to rule in Hell rather than serve in 
Heaven. 

(d) All democrats arc Devils. 

Proverb: 

13. To choose time is to save time. 

Explanations: 

(a) Everything must be done at the appropriate 
time so that time is not wasted. 

(b) One should not waste time in day dreaming. 

(c) Only those can save time who have a good 
choice. 

(d) One can save time by choosing gcHid time- 
saving .scientific devices. 

Proverb: 

14. Our greatest glory Ls not in falling but in rising 

everytime we fall. 

Explanations: 

(a) No one can achieve glory without falling. 

(b) If one rises, one must fall. 

(c) Only glorious people see the ups and downs of 
fife. 

(d) Those, who have the courage to rise everytime 
they fall, are truly glorious. 

Proverb: 

15. He that lives on hope will die fasting. 

Explanations: 

(a) A person, who lives in the dream-world of 
hope, will be deprived of everything in life. 

(b) Hopeful people are very religious and often 
die fasting. 

(c) If one loses hope, there is nothing but 
death. 

(d) When people starve, they leave all hope. 

Proverb: 

16. A bad man is worse when he pretends to be a 

saint. 


Explanations: 

(a) A bad man can never be a saint. 

(b) Saints often pretend that they are bad men. 

(c) The worst part a regular villain can play is that 
of a saint. 

(d) When a villainous character poses to be a 
good man, he is worse than those who are bad 
and look bad. 

Proverb: 

17. Newspapers are worse than bayonets. 

Explanations: 

{a) The edge of a paper is sharper than the point 
of a bayonet. 

(b) The muckraking of the press can harm a per¬ 
son much more than wounds caused by 
bayonet. 

(c) Newspapers arc not so expensive as the 
bayonets. 

(d) The job of a press-reporter is worse than being 
a soldier. 

Proverb: 

18. "Laws can discover sin but not remove it.” It im¬ 
plies that: 

Explanations: 

(a) Law and welfare are different departments. 

(b) Law is not allowed to punish a sinner. 

(c) Law is not a remedy against sin, so that the 
siimcrs may become good. 

(d) Law has got a department to deal with the 
sinners. 

Proverb: 

19. Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 

Explanations: 

(a) One who is reading good books, is perfectly 
hap)>y and needs no company. 

(b) A learned person has perfect manners. 

(c) A learned man can fit in any company. 

(d) A person who is learning something cannot 
give company to others. 

Proverb: 

20. No man flatters the woman he truly loves. 

Explanations: 

(a) Flatterers should be avoided as they do not 
know how to love. 

(b) Man flatters the woman he likes. 

(c) True love has no room for flattery. 

(d) Flattery is an art which men have ased tc make 
women fail in love with them. 

Proverb: 

21. Rome was not built in a day. 

Assumptions: 

(a) The Romans did not have sophisticated 
equipments. 

(b) The Romans were a la/y lot. 

(c) It took years of patience, hard work and deter¬ 
mination to construct a city like Rome. 
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(d) Rome was built in seven years. 

Proverb: 

22. All that glitters is not gold. 

Assumptions: 

(a) Gt)ld docs not shine brightly. 

(b) Some worthless articles might have an out¬ 
ward sliine like gold 

(c) Glitter often attracts attention. 

(d) Gold Ls very e.xpcasivc. 

Proverb: 

2.3. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Assumptions: 

(a) Inventions arc a nccc.ssary part of life. 

(b) New scientific inventioas are epoch making. 

(c) When a need is felt, human Ixings invent 
something to fulfil it. 

(d) Houses have lx:comc a necessity for those who 
lived in eaves. 

Proverb: 

24. Beggars cannot be choosers. 

Assumptions: 

(a) Beggars do not have a good choice. 

(b) Beggars have to be contented with whatever 
they get. 

(c) Choosing for beggars is prohibited by law. 

(d) Beggars arc not allowed to choose their life 
partners. 

Proverb: 

25. He that nothing questioncth, nothing learneth. 
Assumptions: 

(a) Curiosity is an essential part of learning. 

(b) Fotils ask texi many cpiestions. 

(c) Learning requires no question. 

(d) The word of learned shoukl not be ques¬ 
tioned. 

Proverb: 

26. Man proposes, God disposes. 

Assumptions: 

(a) God does not allow us to make plans. 

(h) God has always been against man. 

(c) Man-made plans are often shaltered by CJod’s 
will. 

(d) Man knows the actions of God. 

Proverb: 

27. Clean fast is better than a dirty breakfast. 
Assumptions: 

(a) Persons eating dirty things become immune to 
dirt. 

(b) Those who observe fast, should avoid break¬ 
fast. 

(c) Breakfast and fast do not go together. 

(d) Better starve than eat dirty stuff. 

Proverb: 

28. The bail hides the hook. 

Assumptions: 

(a) Tempting offers might indeed be traps. 


(h) Hook is an essential part of a fishing rod. 

(c) Worms arc often used as baits. 

(d) A fish, caught by the hook, cannot .swallow the 
bait. 

Proverb: 

29 Where one door shuts, another opens. 

Assumptions: 

(a) Some people keep the front d(X)rs shut and 
open only the back doors. 

(h) No door can be opened unless it is shut. 

(c) Shut one door then open another. 

(d) Do not be in despair at yt)ur failure, another 
opportunity awaits you. 

Proverb: • 

30. Crows arc never the whiter for washing themsel¬ 
ves. 

Assumptions: 

(a) Crows arc black. 

(h) Make any effort.s, the original character never 
changes. 

(c) A bad person may try to prove by his be¬ 
haviour that he is reformed, but he is not. 

(d) Swaas and cranes are while crows. 

Statement: 

31. Prai.se without profit puts little in the pot. 

Assumptions: 

(a) If you praise others, you cannot save 
money. 

(b) Person, who gels lot of prai.se for his work but 
is not paid handsomely, can hardly have 
enough money. 

(c) Person who gets praise in spite ol not being 
able to make good money, always puts his little 
.saving in a pot. 

(</) Those who put their little things in a pot get a 
lot of praise. 

Statement: 

32. Promise little, do much. 

Assumptions: 

(a) Those who make little promises have to do 
much. 

(b) Making little promise is in itself quite a big 
thing. 

(c) If you make a small promise to somebody, he 
expects much in return. 

(d) It is better to do much rather than making big 
promises. 
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Argumentatiye Questions on Social 
and Economic Problems 


NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 
DEGREE 


Q. National service for one year 
is proposed to be made compulsory 
for getting a degree. Do you approve 
of this proposal? Give arguments For 
aad A^nsl it 

Ans. According to a proposal 
recently made for inclusion in the new 
national youth policy being framed by 
the Union Government, college stu¬ 
dents would have to render compul¬ 
sory national service for one year in 
order to get a degree. The service could 
be in the form of three months’ 
residence in rural backward areas and 
other States plus nine months of 
various fomis of national ser^nce—at¬ 
tachment to industrial units, slum 
clearance work, etc. Official circles 
have also indicated that national ser¬ 
vice might include participation in the 
National Literacy Mission. The 
residence in the villages could mean 
stay of one month per year of college 
plus the equivalent of nine months of 
service spread over three years of col¬ 
lege life. The creation of a national 
guard scheme to create a cadre of dedi¬ 
cated, motivated and committed youth 
activists in the ntral areas is suggested. 
The concept national service by stu¬ 
dents obviously stems from the move¬ 
ments launched by Mahatma Gandhi 
and later by Mr Jayaprakash Narayan 
in Bihar. 

Arguments For the Scheme 

1. Constructive work in rural 
areas is vital for the country’s 
progress. Compulsory national ser¬ 
vice, as envisaged by the Govern¬ 
ment, will help promote, unity and 
integration by facilitating the associa¬ 
tion of urban youth with rural people 
and familiarising them with rural sur¬ 
roundings about which they read in 
books but which many of them might 
never have seen with their own eyes. 


2. Compulsory residence in 
some village for about three months 
and trips to other parts of the State 
and the country will make today’s 
youth aware of the rich cultural and 
historic heritage of which we are so 
proud and of which we read in our 
literature. 

3. National service by youth will 
also help in preservation and 
revitalisation of democracy and 
secularism. It would help foster a 
sense of commitment to fight injus¬ 
tice, atrocities and inequalities which 
the youth will be able to see for them¬ 
selves. Mixing up with people holding 
different views and adopting dif¬ 
ferent modes of living will help 
develop respect and due considera¬ 
tion for others. 

4. The scheme is also commen¬ 
dable since it will help promote and 
revitalise democracy as well as 
secularism. The contacts of youth will 
be with members of all communities 
regardless of caste and creed. This 
activity may also help in character 
building and developing a healthy 
outlook as well as the spirit of 
tolerance. 

5. Since the people to be con¬ 
tacted and served may be speaking 
different languages and dialects, the 
three-language formula, which is part 
of the Government’s education 
policy, may get a boost. At present it 
is not being earnestly implemented. 

Arguments Against the Scheme 

1. Some exceptions apart, most 
of the students sent for rendering na¬ 
tional service will merely remain idle, 
spend time in roaming about and gos¬ 
sip. National service—in fact any type 
of public service —requires a 
reformed outlook which simply does 
not exist among students of today. 

2. The scheme provides for shift¬ 
ing students from village to village. 


The result will probably be that hard¬ 
ly any concrete work will be done in 
any village. Again, the proposed con¬ 
cession that students may spread over 
the period of service over a couple of 
years will probably minimise the 
chances of durable benefits being im¬ 
parted to any specific area. After all, 
what lasting work can be done by 
youngsters in a few weeks? 

3. The experience of similar na¬ 
tional service linked with the grant of 
a degree, conducted immediately 
after the partition of 1947, was not 
happy. Little constructive work was 
done; the youth did not take much 
interest in service; they merely spent 
the time somehow, wandered about 
without showing much interest in 
solid work. Dullards and third-rate 
worthless boys got degrees for a song. 

4. The general tendency among 
villagers is to scoff at urban youth who 
find It difficult to adapt themselves to 
rural life, who dress themselves in 
urban ways and live in the style they 
are accustomed to. They arc general¬ 
ly described as "snobs" by the vil¬ 
lagers. There is very little affinity 
between the college youth and rur^ 
masses whom they are sent to serve. 
Outsiders are not looked upon as 
"sons of the soil" and therefore viewed 
with suspicion and distrust. 

NEW SWADESHI MOVEMENT? 

Q. "What India needs is a 
second Swadeshi movement to 
develop indigenous technology for 
the masses and not foreign assis¬ 
tance which makes India a subser¬ 
vient nation." Do you accept this 
view? Give arguments For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. The Governor of Tamil 
Nadu, Mr Surjil Singh Bamala, in¬ 
augurating a fair in Madras (named 
Techsource 90) on October 26 this year, 
urged that the country should start a 
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second Swadeshi movement so that we 
become self-reliant and do not become 
subservient to others meeting our re¬ 
quirements. To this end, the Cenre and 
the State governments should jpVe in¬ 
centives to industrialists and other 
genuine parties for carrying on research 
and the requisite propaganda. I accept 
this view expressed by the Governor, 
thou^i there are several hurdles in the 
way of India becoming self-reliant in 
techrwlogy. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The Swadeshi movement 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi was a 
great success; it brought home to the 
masses that the country’s salvation lay 
in using indigenous articles (cloth, 
manufactures, etc) and stop patronis¬ 
ing foreign goods the hi^ sales of 
which were doing much damage to 
the national economy and virtually 
"killing" local talent and industry. 

2. The urgency of the matter is 
highlighted by the following facts; 
The Union Government allocation 
for science and technology increased 
from Rs 1380 crore in the Fifth Plan 
to Rs 4813 crorc in the Seventh Plan. 
The foreign collaborations soared 
from about 400 in 1981 to over lOOt) in 
1990. It is indeed a pity that produc¬ 
tion based on indigenous knowhow 
did not amount to more than a few 
hundred crores of rupees. The ob¬ 
vious reason is that the industries 
failed to develop the requisite simple 
systems for use by the common 
people. 

3. The position at present is in¬ 
deed pathetic and distinctly anti-na¬ 
tional, calling for urgent correctives; 
even washing machines and of course 
aeroplanes are built with the use of 
foreign technology. The reason of 
course is profitability; the in¬ 
dustrialists look more to what they 
can gain from their ventures than to 
the need to encourage indigenous 
talent and develop local resources. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Just as kltaddar and handloom 
cloth are no longer in fashion and 
have been outclassed by modern 
fabrics (terrycot, artificial mixed yarn 
and fme textiles) manufactured mth 
foreign collaboration, similarly rela¬ 
tively inferior quality goods manufac- 
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tured with indigenous technology are 
not patronised by our people. As a 
result, the sales of "Swadeshi" goods 
are limited and the manufactures 
stand to suffer losses. So they avoid 
such ventures. 

2. There is much waste and-in- 
fructuous activity in the country’s re¬ 
search establishments at various 
centres. So the results of all the re¬ 
search work are totally dispropor¬ 
tionate to the investment made in the 
laboratories many of which have con¬ 
sequently become Virtual "white 
elephants". Tb quote just one figure, 
while the country is currently spend¬ 
ing Rs 3500 crorc on research and 
development activity at various 
centres every year, the amount 
provided by financial institutions foi 
commercialisation of the results of 
such research is only Rs 30 crorc. No 
wonder the researchers feel dishear¬ 
tened and have lost interest in such 
research. This implies considerable 
waste of public money. 

3. There is no harm, speaking 
from the economic standpoint, in 
utilising foreign knowhow to meet the 
market demand and effect the 
economies in the production proces¬ 
ses even while conforming to the 
late.st trends in apparel and other ar¬ 
ticles used by consumers. No country 
in the world can become totally inde¬ 
pendent in respect of its needs. Even 
the USA, a highly industrialised 
country, imports readymade hand- 
loom garments from India. 

4. The Indian consumer also 
benefits because he gels quality 
goods manufactured by multination¬ 
als operating with Indian collabora¬ 
tion. So there would be no 
justification for banning or severely 
restricting the import of foreign tech¬ 
nology. The industrialists get more 
profits through such collaboration, 
the Indian exchequer gains through 
more excise revenue and the con¬ 
sumer is happy wnth the variety of 
durable goods he can buy in the open 
market. That clinches the arguments 
against the proposed ban on import 
of technolo^. 

ROLE OF THE NAVY 

Q. "The advice given recently by 


the President of India to the Navy to 
protect island nations situated in 
India’s neighbourtiood is sound and 
unexceptionable.” Give ai^uments 
For and Against this view. 

Ans. India’s padually expanding 
Navy does have an important role to 
play in the country’s defence plans, but 
whether it should go to the help of all 
island nations situated around the In¬ 
dian sub-continent is a matter of 
opinion. The President was rig^it, how¬ 
ever, in contending that India would 
have to further strengthen its defences 
because its strategic location has given 
it a responsibility to ensure the freedom 
and independence of the surrounding 
island nations. 

Arguments For the View 

1. India has a vast 6000-km 
coastline to defend against intrusions 
by hostile forces. Apart from the 
large 200-mile Exclusive Economic 
2^nc with its enormous marine and 
mineral wealth, there are full and 
heavy responsibilities towards the 
offshore installations, especially 
Bombay High, the rich source of oil 
and a boon to the country. There are 
also other oil-bearing areas already 
discovered, or being investigated. 
Their protection is a task for the Navy 
which should be adequately ex¬ 
panded. 

2. No less important, there are 
the ocean islands —Andamans, 
Nicobar and Lakshadweep. These 
arc part of India and have to be duly 
protected by our naval forces, espe¬ 
cially because these are highly vul¬ 
nerable. 

3. Occasionally, there are 
demands for action by the Indian 
Navy from small island republics in 
the Indian Ocean. Since India is a 
predominant regional force in South- 
East Asia, requests for protection 
cannot be ignored or brushed aside as 
"none of our business". Maldives was 
the most recent instance of successful 
Indian action in November, 1988 on 
the seas near India. Our Navy drove 
off the mercenaries. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. We learnt a bitter lesson from 
our misadventure us Sri Lanka. Al¬ 
though we sent our armed forces, in- 
cluding a part of our navy, for 





assisting the Sri Lanka Government 
and delivering essential supplies to 
stranded people in the northern area, 
we were later insulted and 
humiliated by the Sri Lankans who 
insisted on our complete pull-out 
from the island. India paid a heavy 
price for the effort to restore peace 
there. We should not, therefore, in¬ 
tervene in any other country’s af¬ 
fairs. 

2. Any naval intervention or as¬ 
sistance even at a foreign country’s 
request in times of crisis would be 
exploited by Pakistan in an attempt to 
show that we are trying to expand our 
sphere of influence. Besides, our navy 
has many shortcomings. The annual 
budget grant for the Navy is wholly 
inadequate to meet its growing re¬ 
quirements. The Army and the Air 
Force get the lion’s share of the 
Defence budget. In the case of Mal¬ 
dives we did not have to face any op¬ 
position worth the name, but if we 
send our ships to some other country 
which has an alliance with a foreign 
power having a strong navy, we would 
probably suffer defeat in any counter¬ 
attack. That would bring us a bad 
name and adversely affect our pres¬ 
tige. It is advisable to realise our 
limitations and concentrate on our 
own multi-faceted problems of 
defending our territories. Our punch 
capability must of course be con¬ 
tinually enhanced. 

FORECASTERS OF DOOM 

Q. "The so-called "prophets of 
Doom" who believe that there would 
be complete disaster and ruin of the 
world by 2000 or 2050 and propagate 
their forecasts should be ostracised 
from society since they cause panic 
and dislocate normal life." Give 
arguments For and Against this 
view. 

Ans. Forecasters of an early end 
to all life on earth have existed for cen¬ 
turies. Fortunately, each "Prophet of 
Doom" has only a limited following 
and a temprorary hold on the people’s 
minds and then fades away, like a dark 
cloud. The latest example of credulous 
people frantically selling off all their 
belongings and rushing to underffound 
shelters specially being built in a large 
and "safe" area again comes from the 


USA where a saree-clad American 
lady, Elizabeth Clare Prophet, has 
spread a new cult according to which 
tite time has come to take all possible 
measures to save yourself from total 
destniction that would be caused by an 
imrnment nuclear war. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The "Prophets of Doom" are 
undeniably a public danger. They 
cause much havoc by spreading 
frightening rumours of an imminent 
calamity and persuading people to 
abandon their professions, their 
property and whatever else they have, 
withdraw their children from school, 
and their deposits from banks and 
booking underground shelters by 
paying the price demanded, spread¬ 
ing panic and false rumours. Their 
activity is anti-social and in some 
countries even unlawful. So no time 
should be lost in checking such 
rumour mongers. 

2. Unless such misleading ac¬ 
tivity is effectively countered, fear 
would spread; there would be panic 
selling of whatever assets the misled 
people have; much loss of education 
because the children would be out of 
school for quite some lime. Surely, it 
is the Government’s duty to protect 
the interests of the citizens, just as it 
seeks, through the forces of law and 
order, to protect innocent people 
from robbery, theft, murder, in¬ 
timidation and kidnapping. Those 
who spread fear and panic among the 
people arc no less dangerous to 
peace and amity than the thieves, 
deceivers and others of their kind. 
Moreover, these organisers have 
bought weapons, presumably for 
defence. 

3. The US Government has strict 
laws against misleading claims made 
by manufacturers who try to lure un¬ 
wary consumers to buy their products 
with all sorts of promises of 
miraculous properties, highly benefi¬ 
cial ingredients, health giving proper¬ 
ties, etc. There are Consumer 
Protection Societies and departments 
which seek to prosecute those who 
make such false claims. There is evbry 
reason for the Government and social 
reformers to take action against 
people claiming to have peeped 


into the future and forecast a 
calamitous end to the world in a mat- 
terofyears. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The people in a full-fledged 
democracy are free under the laws to 
hold and propagate any belief they 
like so long as they do not become, or 
create, a public nuisance. The so- 
called "Prophets of Doom" are 
generally honest, harmless people. If 
they choose to deceive themselves, 
become Gurus with a set of followers 
and disciples, or are misled by certain 
people who claim to be their well 
wishers and want to "save them from 
inevitable doom", it is their business. 
The Government docs not lose any¬ 
thing in the procc.ss; the lu.ss is entire¬ 
ly of the people who are taken in by 
such rumours. 

2. The "Prophets of Doom" do 
not make false promises to the 
people, nor do they hold out assuran¬ 
ces of jobs and employment of any 
kind or any other assurance. In fact, 
the organiser of the new movement in 
the hills of Paradise Valley, Montana, 
U.S., declared clearly: "We have told 
people not to come here (the 132,000- 
hcclare headquarters of their cult in 
the Montana area) unless they are 
financially entirely stable. In the 
eventuality that war does not happen 
now, it is their own responsibility to 
see that they are professionally in 
demand. 

3. Some years a few adventurers 
sold housing sites on the moon. If 
credulous people choose to fall into 
.such traps, the Government cannot 
check them. Even educated people 
with money are fooled. 

4. While the seekers of safety are 
stocking provisions for several weeks, 
the organiser assures: “We are not 
saying good-bye to the world.” The 
shelters will be used only if there is a 
nuclear war against which the 
Government has not provided ade¬ 
quate protection. As for the purcha.se 
of arms by the cult organisers for 
safety, the explanation is: "This is a 
gun country; everyone keeps some 
guns. So the Government has no 
reason to take any action against such 
people who are firm believers in a 
new cult." 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


"Reason is the triumph of the 
intellect, faith of the heart." 

—James SchoiUer. 

"Where reason fails, faith 
works", is an age-old belief, both 
among the lettered as well as among 
the unlettered. In the fitful flash of 
reason and analysis, one may feel ex¬ 
cited in the maze of arguments and 
experiments but beyond a certain 
point, intellect stops short of answer¬ 
ing all our queries and thus fails to 
satisfy our spiritual quests. Both 
reason-cum-intelicct and faith-cum- 
heart have their respective spheres 
of action and contemplation and 
only the foolish see a contradiction 
or conflict between them. The wise 
resort to both in the pursuit cf their 
plans and purposes and do not 
waste their breath in under-rating 
the other. Excessive reliance on 
reason is as bad as blind bondage of 
faith. No doubt the world has mar¬ 
ched ahead in fields other than 
spiritualism and mysticism on the 
props offered by reason and 
reasonable approaches. Science and 
technology have contributed to the 
material welfare of mankind in 
more than one way and this has 
been due to the triumph of intellect 
over the multi-dimensional forces of 
nature. With material progress have 
come unrest and uncertainly, the 
cure of which can come only from 
the deep recesses of heart wherein 
lie the lountains of emotions recol¬ 
lected in tranquillity and the springs 
of many-coloured faiths that have 
tamed and tutored mankind to 
remain human and humane. 

"Pride and grace dwell never in 
one place." 

— nomas Fuller. 

Pride is the off-shoot of conceit 
and arrogance; grace is the reflec¬ 
tion of modesty and humility. Both 
are human qualities yet they are 
poles apart from each other, in the 
changed scenario of the world, both 
the East and the West have learnt to 


co-cxist and co-operate with each 
other but pride and grace have no 
such chance of living in the same 

f icrsonality, however dubious and 
cigning that may be. A conviction 
shared by one and all is that ‘pride 
hath a fall .sooner than anticipated’ 
and yet how many of us make an 
honest effort not to fall an easy prey 
to this monster. With pelf and pos- 
se.ssion, pride like a vulture ca.sily 
carves a niche and nook in our per- 
.sonality on the other hand grace has 
to the cultivated and caressed like a 
rare virtue and a.ssct. Grace is a 
godly gift whereas pride is the 
Satan’s kick, the intoxication of 
which is quick and quacking. His¬ 
tory of mankind bears an open tes¬ 
timony to the fact that petulant 
pride was the cause of many a 
monarch biting the du.st and the 
mighty eating a humble pie before 
the gracious and the glorious, who 
were humble yet profound, scholar¬ 
ly yet sober. 

"All friends shall taste the wages 
of their virtue, and all foes the cup 
of their deservings." 

— Shakespeare. 

A firm belief repealed and 
reiterated age after age and trusted 
by the noble as well as the virtuous, 
carries in its web and womb the nec¬ 
tar of life that all friends shall be 
rewarded for their goodness 
whereas all enemies shall have to 
gulp down their throats the venom 
of their mis-dccds and mis¬ 
demeanours. ‘The wages of sin is 
death’ is .said of those who barter 
away their souls for tran.sitory 
material gain and employ every 
dubious and devilish design in their 
armoury to gain illusory ascendancy 
over the noble and the innocent. In 
a world where both friends and foes 
live side by side, the former subsist 
by the ethics of morality and 
righteousness whereas the latter al¬ 
ways fall back upon expediency and 
deception, little realising that the 


end of their underhand means and 
scheming mind is nothing but kicks 
and knocks. Both the intentions and 
actions of a friend arc open and 
above board but the .smiles and 
hand-shake of an enemy arc sinister 
and sneaky. The enemies suffer ig¬ 
nominy and are condemned to be 
thrown into the dust-bin of time, not 
because we wish them such a fate 
but because they have themselves 
sown the seeds of their destruction. 

"He who swells in prosperity will 
shriqk in adversity." 

-H.G. Bohn. 

Human personality is like a bal¬ 
loon that .swells in prosperity but 
shrinks in adversity. Like a bubble 
our elation is short lived as well as 
shallow. Only the vain and the egoist 
swell and swear in their prosperity. 
They fail lo see the writing on the 
wall and con.sider their present slate 
as something that has come to slay 
for ever. .Short-sighted and pom¬ 
pous as they arc, they fail lo see 
beyond their no.se and when adver¬ 
sity over-takes then they stand out¬ 
witted and look owlish in their own 
eyes. Expanding in prosperity and 
contracting in adversity exposes the 
one who is morally weak and 
spiritually bankrupt. A stable and 
sober character always maintains his 
composure and judges events and 
eventualities with equanimity and 
equilibrium. No amount of worldly 
success turns his head nor can 
failure make him desperate and dis- 
pondent. Life’s book is written both 
with smiles and tears and we, as 
human bcing.s, should always be 
prepared for ail exigencies and 
emergencies. The golden path of life 
is that where we do not succumb to 
swelling in prosperity nor fall into 
the pit of shrinking .su.sccptibility in 
adversity because both good and 
bad fortune is beyond our control 
and command and whatever hap¬ 
pens, must happen, ^l/hclhcr we 
relish that happening or not. 
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How to build up Self-confidence 


Thist thyself; every heart vibrates to 
that iron string. 

— Emerson 

Self-confidence is one of the most 
desirable traits of a dynamic per¬ 
sonality and an indispensable in¬ 
gredient of success in life. It means 
firm trust in one’s self. It has also been 
called self-esteem, self-respect, self- 
reliance. It is just normal healthy 
egotism. 

Magic of Self-confidence 

A s Dr D.H. Fink puts it: “it is the 
self-attitude that makes possible 
all possible, positive dynamic living.” 
This positive self-attitude banishes 
doubt and fear, creates hope and con¬ 
fidence and sets the mood for any 
successful effort. It steers our resolu¬ 
tion to go forward and upward and to 
do what we have to do to achieve our 
aims. 

Considered as self-respect, it is 
the basis of character. It keeps a man 
straight. And it gears him to develop 
his abilities and to actualisc his poten¬ 
tiality. 

A self-confident young man 
begins his career when he chooses a 
hard job and says: “It’s worth doing 
and I’m strong enough to do it.” He 
sets his jaw and says,“I know I h’ve 
got it in me to make a big success” 
and then starts on his way up. 

As an eminent psychologist has it, 
self-confidence in a person is as 
natural as the self-coiifidcnce of a 
soaring bird. 

What lack of self-confidence 
spells? 

elf-confidence is the one quality 
that many a young man needs 
most. For lack of it he wll spend his 
life in the rank-and-file, doing petty 
jobs. In Dr Fink’s words “lacking self- 
confidence, one cannot be of any use 
to himself or to anyone else. Possess¬ 
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wings. All his life he will be stuck-in- 
the-mud, doomed to eke out a 
miserable cnstence. When an oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself, a man of self- 
confidence grasps it quickly and acts; 
the man lacking self-confidence vacil¬ 
lates like Hamlet, and misses it. And 
time and tide wait for no man. Recall 
Shakespeare’s famous lines on this 
theme in Julius Caesar: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Wliich, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune; 

Omitted; all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and miseries. 
What undermines self-confidence? 

F or the sake of social acceptance, 
you try to conform to what other 
people tell about you. How one im¬ 
agines he appears to others is what 
Cooley calls the reflected or ‘looking- 
glass self: 

Each to each a looking-glass 
Reflects the other tltat doth pass. 

This striving to be what you are 
not, in the light of your personal 
record of success or failure in reach¬ 
ing the goals you have striven to at¬ 
tain, creates the double image of your 
personality and destroys self-con¬ 
fidence. This is the basis of inferiority 
complex. It gives you a feeling of 
being of no importance and in your 
misery you are like a worm grovelling 
in the dust. You cease to be a man and 
become a robot. 

Consistency proveness 

onsistency is a paste jewel that 
only feeble men cherish. J.R. 
Lowell said, “The foolish and the 
de^d alone never change their 
opinion.” It is as Emerson put it, 


T he habit of expecting others to do 
for you what you can and should 
do for yourself undermines your in¬ 
itiative and self-confidence. This 
negative self-attitude of dependence 
upon others is expressed in the 
saying, “Let George do it.” It is also 
useless and dangerous to choose un¬ 
realistic and unattainable objectives. 
For failure can destroy self-con¬ 
fidence. 

How to safeguard and restore 
self-confidence? 

T here are some psychologically 
sound recipes for protecting self- 
confidence and re-building it when it 
has been shattered. 

Don’t tell yourself that you can’t 
do a thing when you mean that you 
have not tried. “The race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong; often victory goes to the ad¬ 
venturous and persistent.” Never ac¬ 
cept another’s word for it when he 
tells you that you can’t do what you 
aspire to do. Reject general criticism 
and accept specific and constructive 
criticism gratefully. 

Overcome an inferiority complex 
by judging yourself not by what others 
tell you but by what your success and 
failures have told you. 

If you are lacking in self-con¬ 
fidence, it is because your mental 
portrait of yourself is unrealistic. You 
will begin to regain your self-con¬ 
fidence by seeing yourself as you real¬ 
ly are. 

Another recipe for protecting 
your self-confidence is to keep Nosey 
Parkers (inquisitive busy bodies) out 
of your life. Don’t try to please 
everybody. TVying to please everyone, 
you will please no one, including 
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yourself. Remember Aesop’s fable 
about a man and a boy who were driv¬ 
ing a donkey to market. They met 
many people and every one had a dif¬ 
ferent idea about who should carry 
whom. In their efforts to please 
everybody the man and the boy 
pleased none, and they lo.st their self- 
confidence as well. 

A responsible, mature adult 
decides for himself whom he wants to 
please; and makes his choice on the 
basis of what really pleases him; what 
honestly represents his taste, what 
makes him feel best. 

Take your own decisions and 
abide by them. Consult friends and 
experts for your own problem cer¬ 
tainly and if what they say contains 
helpful advice, act upon it, but don’t 
allow them to inlluence you to the 
actual decision, for that must be yours 
alone anyway. 

Pluck the “iron string’’ and keep 
It vibrating, Ic.st it should go rusty or 
become useless, or only half as strong 
as it might be. Self-confidence be¬ 
comes the greater, the more it is used. 
It is like a limb; use it or lo.se it. 

Think for yourself. All great men 
in hi.story had a common trait: they 
did their own thinking; they rcfu.scd 
to let others think for them and 
trusted to the ‘iron string’ of mind and 
heart. To quote Emerson again, “A 
man should learn to detect and watch 
that gleam of light which flashes 
across his mind from within, more 
than the lustre of the firmament of 
bards and sage.s.... In every work of 
genius we recognise our own 
rejected thoughts; they come back to 
U‘. with a certain alienated majesty.” 
Never has anything worthwhile been 
created in the world by people who 
did not think for thcm.sclvcs; who did 
not know what they liked, what they 
believed in what they stood for; who 
did not say with Luther, “Here I 
stand, I cannot do otherwise.” Some 
of the world’s greats appeared to be 
out of the tunc with their contem¬ 
poraries, but, as Thoreau said, “they 
were marching to the beat of a dif¬ 
ferent drum.” 

Self-atructurc—a dynamic 



conception 

he self-structure is a constantly 
changing conception. Tine’s self- 
concept continues to change 
throughout life provided he con¬ 
tinues to grow in his adult psycho-so¬ 
cial existence. If he does so he will 
form a creative self; if not, he will tend 
in the direction of an authoritarian 
self or authoritarian personality. 

A special word is called for .self¬ 
esteem in this context. It is a basic 
p.sychological need in every person. It 
is the degree of liking or disliking 
oneself. It is an affective response to 
the balance between the self-ideal 
and realistic achievement. Once es¬ 
tablished it usually remains constant. 
One who lacks it becomes basically 
unhappy, tense and restless. 

One’s ideals change and one’s 
various public-selves arc also con¬ 
stantly subject to change. One should 
be wide awake to these changes as 
they occur so that one can make sure 
that these selves can live in har- 
nn>ny-lhat is the secret of a healthy 
dynamic and autonomous per¬ 
sonality. 

Harmonious seif-structure 

I n a healthy personality the three 
components-sclf-concept, self- 
ideal and public-.self—are har¬ 
moniously integrated. For such 
integrated harmony it is essential, 
first of all that one’s self-concept 
should be based on what one really is. 
This means first that he should not 
hide from himself. He must recognize 
those a.s.sct.s he possesses as well as 
those he docs not. A person who car¬ 
ries a realistic self-concept in his 
mind of what he actually is with ail his 
as.sct.s and liabilities in sharp focus 
has no need for pretenses. He accepts 
himself for what he really is. 

Secondly, one’s .self-ideal must be 
feasible. “It would be unhealthy to 
have perfection as a self-ideal since 
perfection in man”, says Norman 
Consins, “is to talk about the need for 
another species. The essence of man 
is imperfection.” 

Thirdly, one’s various public-sel¬ 
ves must be accurate and compatible 
with one another. This means that 
one should not tell one’s fianece that 

-^- 


he is a good daneer if he is not. And, 
he should not try to get others to 
believe that he is brilliant if he is not. 
This rules out bluffing, boastfulness, 
hypocrisy, play-acting, humbug and 
camouflage. In a word, the impres¬ 
sion one tries to leave with others 
eannot be faked. 

Keep enthusiasm ablaze to gain 
self-confidence 

T ic enthusiasm to excellence in 
what you strive for, care tremen¬ 
dously for what you do and identify 
yourself with it. There is a beautiful 
way of doing things and an ugly way of 
doing things, a way of doing things 
whole hcartcdly, singic-mindcdly and 
a way of doing things anyhow scamp- 
ingly and in a dead-alive way. 

Overcome Inferiority Feelings 

S ome persons launch a project with 
enthusiasm but later their en- 
thu.siasm wanes. As a psychologist 
has it,“To begin well but finish poorly 
is a common failing. When progress 
becomes dilficuit we easily find ex¬ 
cuses to give up. The stamina that 
carries a job through is a rare quality 
than it ought U) be.” If you start well 
but end badly, it is not because you 
are not really interested in the task 
itself but because you desire to win 
the approval of other persons or a 
feeling of self-approval. Under these 
conditions a long-range project may 
prove difficult and the project so en¬ 
thusiastically begun is only half-com¬ 
pleted. 

Such a wobbling frame of mind is 
a symptom of feelings of inferiority. 
To overcome these feelings, stop and 
do what you really feel like doing. 
Even otherwise when you feel that 
your enthusiasm is at a low ebb mix 
with people who by their encourage¬ 
ment bring out the best in you. Avoid 
persons who complain, criticize, 
counsel despair, or otherwise set an 
unfavourable example. A.s.sociate 
with optimistic go-ahead people who 
by word and example act as an in¬ 
spiration. 

Don’t be discouraged by set¬ 
backs, obstacles or failures. Make 
them your spurs rather than dampers, 
by taking them in your stride. Nothing 
venture, nothing win. 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 

NTTiuRiTD cE'DiE'c I Find out the niissing numbcrs in Qucstfons 17 and 18. 


_ NUMBER SERIES _ 

Find out the missing numbers in the series of num¬ 
bers given below; 

i. 1;8; 9; 64; 25;... 

2.2; 6; 12;...; 30; 42. 

3.17; 24;...; 41; 51; 62. 

4.2; 3; 7; 22;...; 446. 

5.1;2;2;4; 8; 32;.... 

6.5; 12; 7; 15; 8; 18; 10;...; 21. 

7.14; 12; 21;...; 28; 24; 35; 30. 

8.9; 18; 10; 27; 11;...; 12. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 follow the same arran¬ 
gement. Your task is to And out the missing ones. 



I 



21 



40 






5 


..‘J 


11 




-1 


2 


H 


? 




A2 


L 

9 



80 



In questions 13 to 16, the pattern of the arrangement 
of numbers is the same. Study the pattern and And out the 
missing numbers. 

13. 3 100 7 

22 ? 84 

12 19 4 

14. 2 144 10 

28 36 ? 

16 26 8 

15. 5 256 11 

46 52 330 

? 41 6 

16. 1 ? 8 

16 23 56 

7 15 7 


/A */,\*/ 

/\ i»/\ i»/\ 

11 \/ ’’ W 1 ^' 


3 /A 3 / A 

/\ t /\ s /\ 
• \ /lo\/ * 


LETTER SERIES 


Calculate the value of each letter according to the 
following formula. 

Consonants: Its place in the alphabetical order X 2 I- 

1 . 

Vowe/s: (Us place x 3) -3. Then add all the values. 

19. HEART 

(a) 109 (b) 107 (c) 98 

{(f) 117 (e) 105 

20. CROWD 

(e) 142 (b) m (c) 164 

(U) 151 (e) 147 

Find the odd-man out: 

21. (a) NljK {b TroP (c) GecD 

(d) ZxvW (c) UsqR 

22. (a) SpRq (b) ZwYx (c) MjLk 

(d) EbDc (c) UqTs 

Z\ (a) EgC {b) JIH (c) VxT 

(d) PrM (c) CeA 

24. (a) suR {b) loK (c) chD 


Find out the missing letter/number in the following 
questions: 



D 

7 

• 31 

21 

Q 

w ‘ 

11 

c 


H 




U 

4 

7 

T 

D 

c 

c 

P 

M 

K 

1 


R 

A 

r 

? 

to 

u 

D 

U 

1 

18 

12 

5 

M 

f 

1 

• 

13 

14 
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Answer questions 29 to 31 on the basis of arrange¬ 
ment of letters given below: 

W M R A N 


29. Which letter is missing in tiic above series? 

30. If all the letters were to be shifted and arranged 
alphabetically, which letter will remain at its prc.scnt posi¬ 
tion? 

31. Which two letters occurring together in the al¬ 
phabetical order happen to be neighbours here as well? 


CODING-DECODING 


Words on the left are written in their coded form on 
write. Your task is to rind out the right code for letter 
enclosed in the box. 


32. C I h |a 

N 

G 

E 



(«)y 

(6)t 

(c) 

s 

(d)v 

(c) w 

U)b 

33. G 

A R 

D 

F 

N 



(<j)v 

(b)s 

ic) 

11 

{‘0 y 

(c)k 

(Ob 

34. G 

oCL] 

D 

E 

N 



(a) 7. 

(/>)k 

(c) 

V 

(d)s 

(<•)! 

(OJ 

35. T 

H R 

0 




(a)w 

(f>)g 

(c) 

u 

00 b 

(c)l 

(Oz 

36. S 

T R 

E 

3 

M 



(fl)u 

(fc)b 

(c) 

1 

00 f 

(^)y 

(0i 

37. M 

U S 

L 

I 

N 



(«)l 

(b)f 

(c) 

d 

(d)v 

O’) 

(Oi 

38. U 

R [T] 

A 

N 

E 



{a)b 

(fr)j 

(c) 

y 

(^^)P 

(c)t 

(/)v 

STATISTICS 


Tlie department of Adult Education made survey of 
five areas A, B, C, D and E. The areas had different 
number of adults but the number of men and women in 
each area was equal. The diagram given below represents 
the data collected. Make a thorough study of the diagram 
and answer the questions that follow; 


39. What approximately is the percentage of men and 
women of thc.se areas who are illiterate? 

(a) 18.7% (b) 23.2% (c) 19.3% (d) 20.4% 

40. What per cent of women (approximately) residing 
in these areas arc literate? 

{a) 71.3% {b) 74.2% (c) 68.9% (d) 70.8% 

41. What approximately is the percentage of literate 
men? 

(a) 88.4% (b) 91.2% (c) 86.7% (d) 87.1% 

42. How many more men living in A arc literate in 
comparison to women of that area? 

(a) 120 (h) 108 (c) 48 (d) 74 

43. Which area records the least illiteracy? 

(a) A (/>) B (c) C (d) D 

44. What is the difference in the number of unedu¬ 
cated men and women in B? 

(c/) 28 (h) 24 (c) 14 (d) 22 

LOGICAL DIAGILVMS 

The items in questions given below have been repre¬ 
sented by circle irrespective of the size. Your task is to 
match the right question with the right .set of circles on 
the basis of the relationship among the three items. 

4.5. year: February : leap-year 


OO 


46. book : ehait: atlas 


47. bed : sofa : furniture 


48. white : clothes ; tlowcrs 


O 

' OO 



49. algebra: geometry; arithmetic 


1^1 Id.* 


50. soldiers: moustache: men 


- ( 0)0 
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_ ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS _ 

1. 216. The arrangement is 1^; 2^; 3"; 4^; 5^; 6^... 

2. 20. Go on adding 4; 6; 8; 10... to numbers. 

3. 32. Add 7; 8; 9; 10... to niunbers. 

4. 89. The preceding number is multiplied by 1; 2; 3... 

respectively and then 1 is added to it: 

(2 Xl) +1 = .3; (3x2)+l = 7; (7x3)+l=22... 

5. 256. Each number is the product of two preceding 

numbers, i.e. 1x2=2; 2x2=4; 4x8=32 etc... 

6. 31. Each alternate nunilx;r is the total of numlx:rs on its 

right and left. 

7. 18. TVo series have been arranged alternately, 14; 21; 

28; .35... and 12; 18; 24; 30... 

8. 36. Again there are two scries, 10; 11;... and 18; 27; 

36... 

9. lo 12. The arrangement isexjimple (9): 3x7 =21; 7-3", 

i.e., 49 - 9= 40 and 7 ^ + .3', i.e., 49 + 9 = 58 

9. 58 10. 30 11. 60 , 12. 9 

13. lo 16. The arrangement is (3 t- 7)“ = 100; 3 + 7 + 4 

+ 12 = 26; 26 - 4 = 22; 7 X 12 = 84 and 7 + 12 
= 19; 3 X 4 =12. 

13. 26 14. 160 15. 30 16. 81 

17. 6. Numlx;rs in the upper half hexagon are differences 

in the numbers of exlrcnie corners, i.e. (>— 1 = 5; 
11—5 = 6 etc and in the lower half arc addili(}ns, 
i.e. 6 + 1 = 7; 11 + 5 T 16 and 17 -f 9 = 26. 

18. 21. The paltern along a line of triangles is 7 + 3 - 10 

and 7 X 3 = 21; 3 t 2 = 5 and 3 x2 = 6 

19. (6) The arrangement would be 17 i 12 r 0 + .37 + 41 


= 107 

L (a) 7 + 37 + 42 + 47 + 9 = 142. 

. (h) 22. (c) 2.3. 00 24. (a) 

• (e) 

43. Add the values of adjoining letters W and T i.e. 23 
+ 20 to get ihc number. 

H. Subtract the value of inner letter from the value of 
outer letter;/.c., 8-11 = -3 
9 and M. The total of numbers and values of letters 
linewise and column-wise is 35. 

. V 30. F 31. MandL 

, to3S. Sort out common letters in words and match them 
with letters in codes. 

. (c) 33. (a) 34. (/) 35. O’) 

. (e) 37. (h) .38. 00 

to 44. Fintl out the actual numbers and wi ite them down 
chartwisc. For example in area A, out of 600 
women 4fxS arc lileralc and out of 6(K) men 576 are 
literate. It will Ik ca.sy to work out percentage 

. 00 40. OJ) 41. (</) 42. (/)) 

. id) 44. (c) 

. D. The leap-year is a little extra than the regular year 
and February covers that extra lime. 

, F. Allas is a Inrok and charts are different. 

A. Both l)cd and sofa are items of furniture. 

H. Some clothes and some flowers arc white although 
both are different items. 

C. All arc independent items. 

13. All soldiers arc men and some soldiers and some 
men other than ‘•oldiers have moustache. 
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TEST OF REASONING-n 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-niun out: 


1. {a) Kerala 

(ft) W. Bengal 

(c) Uttar Pradc.sh 

(d) Mahara.shtra 

(e) Gujarat 

2. (fl) green 

(ft) violet 

(c) brown 

(d) yellow 

(c) orange 

3. {a) sea 

(ft) river 

(c) valley 

(d) lake 

(c) pond 

4. (tf) .ShahJahan 

(ft) Akbar 

(c) SherShah 

(d) Aurangy.cb 

(e) Humayun 

5. {a) hippopotamus 

(ft) unicorn 

(c) rhinoceros 

(d) antelope 

(e) kangaroo 

6. (a) sarangi 

(ft) violin 

(c) piano 

(d) .silar 

(c) guitar 

7. (a) soap 

(ft) powder 

(c) lipstick 

(d) cream 

(e) nail-polish 

8. (a) Kota 

(ft) .labalpur 

(c) Bhopal 
(e) Lucknow 

(d) Delhi 

ANALOGIES 


Tlie puir of words in questions given below have certain 
relationship. Your task is to tick-mark the choice wliich has 
words with the similar relationship. 

9. spectacles; eyes 

(a) microphone: loud-speaker 

(b) pace-maker: heart 

(c) bicycle: legs (d) glove.s: hand 

10. blood: wound 

(a) book: read (b) cloud: lightening 

(c) medicine: drugs (d) lava : volatno 

11. frankness: blunt 

(a) rise: awake * (b) weep: laugh 

(c) sickne.ss: death (d) rest: activity 

12. post-card : cnwlopc 

(a) letter: card (ft) book; magazine 

(c) town: city (d) moon; sun 


13. spade;garden 

(a) needle: stitch (ft) road: footpath 

(c) tongs: kitchen (d) prisoner: jail. 

14. shirt: garment 

(a) eap: hat (ft) heroin; drug 

(c) foot: walk (d) stick :'wood 

15. liquid; .solid 

(a) childhood : manhood (ft) oxygen : gas 
(c) coal: fire (d) air: atmo.sphcre 

16. statue: marble 

(a) brass: metal (ft) ice-cream; milk 

(c) colour: paint (d) rose: flower 

What is common in the following? More than one 
choices may be correct but you have to tick mark Uie most 
appropriate one. 

17. chill: tremor: creeps. 

(a) They are emotions. 

(ft) They arc connected with feeling cold. 

(c) They arc sensations. 

(d) They arc related to horrible sights. 

18. cloud: pitcher: rlwr. 

(a) They arc indispensable. 

(ft) They contain water. 

(c) They arc wtrrshippcd. 

(d) They arc considered sacred. 

19. scrub: wipe; sweep 

(a) They arc not respectable jobs. 

(ft) The terms arc related to cleaning. 

(c) The terms arc related to ruWiing. 

(d) The terms arc connected with wa.shing. 

20. monkey: cat: squirrel. 

(a) They arc of the same a)lour. 

(ft) They can climb into trees. 

(c) They are vegetarians. 

(d) They have long tails. 

LEXICAL ITEMS 


Wliich set of three letters can be added before/allcr all 
the sets of letters to form words? 
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23. Find out the four-letter word, which, if added to 
letters on left and right would form new words. 

SP(-)DITY 

Find out words for brackets in the following questions 
I according to the examples given. 

24. GU)RY(RAGE)STEAL 

ENTER(-)NERVE 

25. PRINT(TEAR)SPARE 

USURP-)CHEAT 

Given below is a cycle of words, i.e. each next word 
starts with the last two letters of the preceding word. Find 
out these words with the help of tlie clue. The number of 
letters in words depends upon the number of blanks. 


31. How many .squares docs the figure contain? 

(a) 18 (h) 19 (c) 25 (d) 27 

32 What part is BC of AD? 

(a) half (b) one third (c) one fourth 
(d) one fifth 

A birthday cake with a rich icing on the top is to be 
distributed among eighteen persons. 

33. Flow many minimum number of cuts are needed to 
cut the cake into eighteen equal parts? 

(a) 5 (h) 6 (c) 8 (d) 12 



26. 


AM- 






3«. 

1C- 

27. 

OR- 


34. If each person must get an equal share of icing as 
well, how many cuts would be needed to cut it into eighteen 
equal parts? 

(a) 6 (b) 9 (c) 12 (d) 18 

Six children A, B, C, 1), E and F are sitting in two lines, 
one behind the other. Each line has three children. 



ON 


CLUE: 

26. A rcprc.scntativc of the government in another 
country. 

27. A systematic arrangcmcm. 

28. A witness to some happening. 

29. Irregular. 

30. A favourite dish of children. 


DEDUCTIONS 


Make a study of tlie figure gi> en iH-btw and answer the 



D is to the right of C who is in front of F. 

E is not in the line of F. 

B has no one on the left. 

Neither of A or E is in front of the other. 

35. Where is E? 

(a) Behind D (h) In front of B 

(c) In front of B (d) To the right of D 

Five girls Rekha, Biiarti, Puja, Yamini and Veena have 
put on dresses of red, yellow, pink, violet and blue colours 
but not in tlie same order. 


The first letters of names and colours arc not the same. 
Rekha and Veena arc not wearing pink or blue dresses. 
Yellow dress has not been put on by Puja or Rekha. 
Bharti and Yamini have not put on red or violet colours. 
Blue dress has not been put on by Puja. 

On the basis of the sbitemenls given above, match the 
riglit purls: 


36. Rekha 

37. Bharti 

38. Puja 
.39. Yamini 
40. Veena 


(«) red 
(h) yellow 

(c) pink 

(d) violet 

(e) blue 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C, D and E. Your tusk 
is to find out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of the (|uestinn-mark in the Problem Figures. 

PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 


A S C D E 




A 


A 

1/ 


V' 

> 

P 


A 

1 

> 

a 

3 


1 


J 




1 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) All the others have sea-coast. 

2. (d) Yellow is an original colour. All the others arc 

mixed ones, e.g. blue 4 yellow = green; red 4- 
black = brown. 

3. (c) All the others have water. 

4. (c) He is the only Pathan among the Mughals. 

5. lb) It Ls an imaginary creature. 

6. (c) It is a key jnstrument as it has kcy-notc.s, all the 

others arc string-instruments. 

7. (a) All the others arc u.sed for toning or enhancing 

beauty. 

8. (c) All the other cities arc situated on the banks of 

some river or the other. 

9. (h) The equipment helps the organ mentioned to func¬ 

tion better. 

10. (d) One oozes out from the other. 

11. (a) The words mean almost the .same with a shade of 

difference. 

12. (c) Both belong to the same category but the second 

one is bigger. 

13. (c) The relationship is that of the equipment and the 

field where it is needed. 

14. (b) The rclatioaship is that of the item and the category 

to which it belongs. 

15. (a) Both arc dilTercnt stales ofthc same, i.c. matter and 

human life. 

16. (b) One is made from the other. 

17. (c) 18. (h) 19. (b) 20. (b) 21. BAR 

22. ISH Z3. HERE 24. EVER 25. STEP 

26. AMBASSADOR 27. ORGANISATION 

28. ONLOOKER 29. ERRATIC 

30. ICECREAM 31. 27 32. one fifth 


33. (a) 2 4 3 cuts, 



34. (h) 9 cuts would divide the cake into eighteen parts. 

35. (h) The arrsuigemcnt is BAF 

EDC 

36. (d) 37. (c) 38. (a) 39. (c) 40. (b) 

41. E. The main figure rotates clockwise, the circle moves 

along the sides anli-clockwi.sc and the arrow chan¬ 
ges sides. 

42. C. The figure tills towards left, the triangle moves 

along three points clockwise and two knobs slowly 
shift towards the opening. 

43. D. The figure changes direction alternately, the leaf 

and ball move towards the other end changing 
sides. 

44. A. The figure rotates clockwise and the figure in the 

middle turns upside down. 

45. A. One leaf is added and pattern changes alternately. 

46. B. Shape at the base and inner figure change alternate¬ 

ly, arrow hops from one end to the other and the 
twig with leaf shifts towards right changing side. 

47. D. The whole thing turns upside down with an added 

leaf on left and right by turns. 

48. C. Both square and circle go around the five points 

clockwise. ' 

49. C. Triangle moves along three points turning upside 

down, the circle along four points anti-clockwise. 

50. A. The movement of the outer arc is clockwise and of 

the inner, (uiti-clockwisc and figures on edges go to 
the other side. 
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TEST OF REASONING-in 


SYLLOGISM 
TYPE 1 

In the following statements, a situation has been ex¬ 
plained in a few sentences followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from llie stalcments. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

(d) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note: ybur answers .should only be in the light of the 

statements given. 

Statements: 

1. 1. Some students ran.sacked a newspaper office. 

2. They man-handled the Editor. 

Conclusion: The Editor must have published something 
that infuriated them. 

(fl) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Stalcments: 

1. 1. Country X has asked all the nationals of 
country Y to evacuate (heir country. 

2. The nationals of other countries are living there 
as before. 

Conchmon: The relations between countries X and Y are 
strained. 

{a) □ (b) n (e) n (d) O 

Statements: 

3. 1. Doctors proscribe tranquilizers for heart 

palicnt.s. 

2. The tranquilizers make them sleep all the time. 

Conclusion: Heart patients do not get natural sleep. 

(n) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

4. 1. Clearance sales offer items at a throw away 

price. 

2. The same items arc quite expensive in fresh 
stock. 

Conclusion: All pieces offered in clearance sale arc 
defective. 

{a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

5. 1. All the secretaries can type. 

2. They know short-hand trx). 

Conclusion: They do not know any other thing. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

6. 1. Ads occupy a large sj)acc in newspapers. 

2. All ads cost money to the party concerned. 


Conclusion: Advertisements are a source of income to the 
newspaper. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: ' 

7. 1. Chain-smokers often develop cancer. 

2. Mr Smith is a chain-smoker. 

Conclusion: He will develop cancer. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

8. 1. Saints consider themselves to be an authority 

on God. 

2. They constantly tell the sinners to fear God’s 
wrath. 

Conclusion: Sinners have no faith in God. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

9. 1. Ail cultural bodies arc run by renowned artists. 
2. Mr X is a renowned artist. 

Conclusion: He runs a cultural body. 

(u) □ (b) n (f) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

10. 1. Ministers do not hold one portfolio for too 

long. 

2. New portfolio meims an entirely new type ol 
working. 

Conclusion: Minister know cveything about every depart¬ 
ment. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n 

ITPE II 

In making accisions about important questiom, it is 
desirable to be able to distingui.sh between strong arguments 
and weak arguments so far as they are related to the ques¬ 
tion. Weak arguments may not be directly related to the 
question, may be of minor importance or may be related to 
some trivial aspect of the question. Each question given 
below is followed by arguments f and II. You have to decide 
which of the arguments is ‘.strong’and which is ‘weak’. Then 
decide which of the an.swcrs given below and numbered (a), 

(b), (c), (d) and (c) is the correct answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(b) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d) Either 1 or II is strong. 

(c) Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Can psychiatrists treat maniacs permanently? 

I. Yes, they have all types of medicines. 

II. No, the instincts keep on returning off and on. 

(a) D (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 
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12. Is Mathematics a difficult subject? 

I. Yes, many students say so. 

II. No, the world has produced some excellent 
Mathematicians. 

(a) □ (ft) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

13. Has the Mandal Commission widened the gap 
among different castes? 

I. Yes, it has resulted i n various clashes among the 
supporters and the agitators. 

II. No, it will ultimately promote national brothcr- 
ho^. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ . (e) □ 

14. Are patients more comfortable in hospital in com¬ 
parison to their home? 

I. Ye.s there is the whole paraphernalia of equip¬ 
ments and trained personnel to give them 
every po.ssible comfort. 

II. No, the familiar surroundings of home and 
loving care of members of family arc more 
comfortable. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

15. Is murder better than committing suicide? 

I. Yes, getting those who arc responsible for 
prcblems out of way is better than sacrificing 
one’s life for such useless persons. 

II. No, taking somebody’s life or one’s own life can 
never be right and there is always a third 
course to be taken. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n (d) □ (e) □ 

16. Should age of retirement be brought down? 

I. Yes, such a decision on the part of the govern¬ 
ment would open new job opportunities to 
youngsters. 

II. No, people often marry late and their children 
don’t get settled early. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

17. Many shops were looted during student agitation. 
Were the students responsible for these loots? 

I. Yes, the students were carried away by the mob 

mentality. 

II. No, some anti-social elements took the ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

18. Can India get better results in games and sports? 

I. Yes, there is no dearth of talent, what is needed 
is proper selection and practice. 

II. No, we are not as good as others, and by the 
time we get to their level, they go much ahead. 

(a) D (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

19. Should parents play with their children? 

I. Yes, it helps in building up a healthy and much 
netted companionship Ixtwcen children and 
parents. 

II. No, children treat their parents like equals and 
there is no distance left. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

20. Are marriages based on well-matched horo¬ 
scopes more successful than other marriages? 

I I. Yes, there is no possibility of rifts or ups and 


downs as the horoscopes have already been 
studied well. 

II. No, such marriages are rather dull. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

’TYPE III 

//I questions given below, statements 1 and 2 are fol¬ 
lowed by conclusions / and II. Taking the statements to be 
true although they may appear at variance from commonly 
accepted facts, mark your answers as under 

(a) Only I follows. 

(b) Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 

(d) Either I or II follows, (e) Neither I nor 11 follows. 
Statements: 

21. 1. All books are cup.s. 

2. All cups are spoons. 

Conclusions: 

I. All spoons are books. 

II. Some books are not spoons. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

22. I. All stones arc bricks. 

2. Some bricks arc tiles. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some stones arc tiles. 

II. No Slone is tile. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (<;) □ 

Statements: 

23. 1. Only all high buildings are air-conditioned. 

2. Some air-conditioners are noisy. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some high buildings arc troubled with noisy air 
conditioners. 

II. No low building is fitted with air-conditioner. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

24. 1. A lot of girls read romantic fiction. 

2. Romantic fiction is full of adventures. 

Conclusions: 

I. Other books do not have adventures. 

II. Some girls do not read romantic fiction. 

(o) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

25. 1. Some cakes arc biscuits. 

2. Some biscuits arc toffees. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some toffees arc cakes. 

II. Some biscuits arc not cakes. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

26. 1. Some children are actors. 

2. All actors arc old. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some children arc old. 

II. Some children are nc^ old. 

(«) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 
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Statements: 

27. 1. All planets revolve. 

2. All revohrmg bodies are flat. 

Conclusions: 

I. All planets are flat. 

n. There are revolving objects other than planets, 
(fl) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

28. 1. All glasses are trays. 

Z All mugs are trays. 

Conclusions: 

I. No mug is a glass, 
n. Some passes are mugs. 

(fl) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

TYPEIV 

In the following questions, a statement is followed by 
implications I and II. Tick-mark your answers as under 

Statement: 

29. Our ships, carrying food for Indians stranded in 
Amman, were thoroughly checked by the U.N. security 
forces. 

Implications: 

I. They suspected us of supplying arms to our 
nationals there. 

II. The Government of that country is unable to 
provide our people over there with adequate 
supply of food. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) n 

Statement: 

30. Every new government opens certain inquiries 
about the previous one. 

Implications: 

I. They want to establish an image of righting the 
wrong. 

n . They want to degrade the previous government 
in the eyes of people. 

ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

Statement: 

31. .Service of humanity is higher than any existing 
religion. 

Implications: 

I. No religion talks about serving the humanity. 

II. Persons engaged in social service have no faith 
in religion. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

Statement: 

32. All newspapers these days are covered blood red 
with news of deaths and killings. 

Implications: . 

I. Hie whole world is disturbed. 

II. Reacters do not appreciate other items of news, 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (c) □ 

Statement: 

33. Land of strate^c villages albng the Indo-Pak bor- 

- 


der are being shifted to safer areas. 

Implications: 

I. All the soil in the lands concerned would be 
transported to the other lands, 
n. These viUages would be occupied by the army 
as they are not safe for the villagers. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

Statement: 

34. It was observed that the Janata Curfew was more 
effective than the curfew imposed by the authorities. 
Implications: 

I. Voluntary arrangements arc always more ef¬ 
fective than imposed ones. 

II. People arc more frightened of volunteers than 
the Police. 

ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) □ 

Statement: 

35. In main markets of the city, there is one-way traf¬ 
fic from 9 A.M. to 11 A.M. and from 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Implications: 

I. Due to office timings, the traffic during these 
hours is rather heavy. 

II. The traffic police cannot afford to be on duty all 
the time. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

TYPEV 

In questions given below, assertion ‘A ’ is followed by i 
reasons RI and RII. Your task is to appiy RI and RII to A 
and tick mark your answers as under: 

ia) Only RI is the reason for A. 
ip) Only RII is the reason for A. 

(c) Both RI and RII are the reasons for A. 

(d) Either RI or RII is the reason for A. 

(c) Neither RI nor RII is the reason for A. 

36. A. The Lok Sanchar Seva is trying to instruct 
through TV. media the ways of saving fuel. 

RI. If one uses too much fuel, the food gets burnt or 
over-cooked. 

RII. Not using fuel economically means a national 
wastage. 

ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

37. A. In niost of the stories, good triumphs over 
evil. 

RI. The readers feel happy with a poetic justice. 
RII. In real life too, good triumphs over evil. 
ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ ie) D 

38. A. Rag-picking children are generally suspected 
of committing thefts. 

RI. They arc ver> poor. 

RII. We do not know much about them and so arc 
rather suspicious. 

ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) n ie) a 

39. A. Every country has jails for criminals. 

RI. They are a means of isolating the criminals 
from decent society. 

RII. They discourage them from committing 
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crime and try tt) reform them. 

(tf) □ (ft) n (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

40. A. Motor-car racing is a dangerous sport. 

Ri. There arc too many cars on the track. 

RU. There is much chance of getting injured or 
being killed. 

(a) n {b) n (c) n (d) n (c) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the passaf’e given below, some con¬ 
clusions have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can’t say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely fal.se. 

Our country has had a National Integration Council 
for the pa.st three decades or .so. Originally conceived by 
Mr Jawahar Lai Nehru as a non-legal, non-official body of 
eminent eiti/ens from all walks of life, the Integration 
Council aimed at countering the fissiparous tendencies 
that had become noticeable even in the early years of the 
Indian Republic. The Council, Nehru hoped, would by 
.stressing the urgency of national integration and taking all 
possible measures, effectively promote the sense of na¬ 
tional integratiiin among the various groups and com¬ 
munities. Its relevance became particularly great in times 
of national crisis. 

41. There were no communal clashes prior to lOotK. 

A □ B O C n_ D □ E □ 

42. The Integration Council is a regular government 
body now. 

An B □ C □ D □ ED 

4.L Mr Nehru made several attempts to bring mem¬ 
bers of different castes and creed under one brotherhood. 

AD Bn cn Dn eg 

44. Every member of the Integration Council, formed 
by Mr Nehru, was rich. 

An Bn cq on ed 

4.5. Whenever there were .serious differences between 
two group.s, the members of the Council were there to help 
and advice. 

An BD CD DP ED 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (a) There is a natural cause and effect relationship 

between the statements and the conclusion. 

2. (a) Since only nationals of X have been ordered to 

go, the conclusion is obvious. 

3. (b) The conclusion is ba.sed on general assumption, 

the tranquili'/ers may have other clfects as well; 
hence, a long drawn conclusion. 

4. (d) The items of the clearance sale have not been 

clearly defined. 

5. (c) The statements are concerned with only two of 

the many assets so the conclusion is a wrong one. 

6. (<j) The conclusion is evident. 

7. (d) The word‘often’makes the conclu.sion doubtful. 



8. (c) The approach is a negative one. 

9. (b) It is not stated that every renowned artist runs 

some cultural body or the other, hence a long 
drawn conclusion. 

It), (c) The conclusion is a wrong one. 

11. (d) Only one of the two is possible. 

12. (e) Both arc weak. 

13. (a) The second is just an assumption. 

14. (t) Both are strong in their own way. 

15. (b) The first is the argument of a hot headed impul¬ 

sive mind. 

16. (c) Both are strong. 

17. (b) rhe first is related to a trivial aspect. 

18. (d) Either could happen. 

19. (a) The second one is not directly connected with the 

question. 

20. (e) Neither of (he arguments is convincing. 

21. (e) The diagram explains the reason why both I and 

II are wrong 



22. ((/) All the possibilities have been represented by the 
diagrams, hence only‘d' is possible. 



2.^. (a) I he second one is wrong as only high buiklings 
are air-conditioned. 

24. (b) First one is not confirmed. 

25. (e) There are three possibilities, hence neither could 

be confirmed. 



28. (d) Only one of the ctuiclusions is right 



29. (c) 30. (c) 31. (e) .U. (a) 

.33. (b) 34. (a) 35. (a) 36. (b) 

37. (a) 38. (b) 39. (c) 40. (b) 

41. A. The passage mentions disturbance just after the 

year of Republic. 

42. C. No mention has been made of the present set up 

of this organization. 

43. B. One has already been mentioned so there must 

have been others as well. 

44. D. Eminent citizens do not always mean rich citizens 

so the conclusion is probably a wrong one. 

45. A. It was their responsibility, hence a true conclusion. 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions give/i below were set in BSRB P.O.s 
examination held on the I4th Sept. 1990. 

We are grateful to Mr Amar Singh of CSonda (M.S.) for 
sending these questions to us. 

Q. t. to 15. What should come in place of the question 
mark (?) in the followiiii' questions? 

20 x 2 


(a) 20 (b) 10 

2. V'l -3 - 19 

(c) 12.4 

(d) 5 

(a) 529 (b) 22 

(e) None of these 
.3. y/llT 4 ? -- 1.569 4 74 

(c) 441 

(d) 21 

(a) 1643 (h) 1654 

(e) None of these 

4. 48.48-i-1.2 +0,8 - 

(r) 1.522 

(d) 1622 

1 

(a) 41.0 (b) 41.2 

(c) 24.24 

(d) 4.84 1 


5. l(X)x0.2 + 0.01xUKK^ + 110 - ? 

(a) 112 (b) 124 (() 122 

(e) None of these 

6 . 6878 +- 1102 - ? ■- 9180 

(a) 1110 (b) IKX) (<■) lOOC 


ITT 

7. 27 1-47 + 1“ - ? 
o + 


(.) 7 -^ 


(f’) 


18 6 

ia) 9 (b) 4 

9 3^ ^ = 6 

4 

(«) W 4 

48-12x3+9 ^ ,, 
12-94-3 

(fl) f (b) 21 

(e) None of these 

11. 5538 + 83 + 348 = ? 

(a) 5959 (h) 5»>9 

12. 0.008 + 0.02 = ? 

(fl) 4 (b) 0.4 

13. 9842-300 + 42 = ? 

(a) 9584 (&) 10100 

14. 144 + 12-12 = ? 

(a) 12 (b) 24 

15. ?%ofl50 + 250 = 280 

(a) 30 (p) 10 




(c) 5859 
(c) 0.04 
(c) 9454 
(c) 6 
(c) 20 


(d) 1-12 


(c) 1000 {d) 900 


(c) 7- 


(d) 10 


/A 20 

(d) “ 


(d) 5%9 
(d) 0.004 
(d) 9500 
(d) 0 
(d) 40 


16-20. In the questions given below And out which of 
the alternatives is the approximate value? (You are NOT 
expected to find out the exact value.) 

16. Rita is to wrap 121 packets in cloth. If she requires 
2.47 metres for each packet, what will be her approximate 
requirement? 

(a) 265 m (b) 285 m (c) 300 m (d) 315 m 

(e) .325 m 

17. If the price of 10 gram of gold is Rs 44(X), what will 
be the appro.\im 3 te price of 11.2 gm? 

(a) 493(X) (h) 4925 (c) 4000 (d) 4‘i:00 

(e) 4*XX) 

18. 20 millilitre of fine oil is extracted out of 1 litr. of 
Cl tide oil. How much line oil will be extracted ou! of'><X) 
litre of nude oil? 

(a) 19!ilic (h) 19 litre (c) 19() liin 

(d) lO(XK) litre (<0 20 ,(KH) litre 

19. A person has travelled a distance of 137 ' ki; M 
he has to pay Rs 11 foi each .50 km, what will be his 
approximate total f.ire.^ 

(a) Rs25 (b) Rs 27 (c) Rs30 (d) Rs33 

(c) R.s 35 

20 By mistake a l(X) gram packet of seeds is weighed 
less by 8 gram. What will be the total lo.ss to a cu.stomcr 
who has purcha.sed 697 kg? 

(u) W)kg (b) 55 kg (c) 50 kg 

(d) 45 kg (e) 40 kg 

21-25. In each of the follnwiiig number series, a wrung 
numirer is given. Find uut tiiat number. 

21. 2, 5,18,10, 24, 29, 34 

(a) 5 (b) 18 (e) 19 (d) 24 (e) 29 

22. 2,4,4, 16,8,2.56.64 

(a) 2 (b) 16 (c) 8 (d) 256 (e) 64 

Z3. 2, .58,11,48, 19,40,28 

(a) 58 (b) 11 (c) 48 (d) 19 (e) 40 

24. 455,445,465,435,485,415,475 

(a) 455 (b) 465 (c) 485 (d) 415 

(e) 475 

25. 570,567, .561, 549, 526,477,381 

(a) 570 (b) .561 (c) 526 (d) 477 

(e) .381 

2t>. How much 11% of 22.2 is less than 10% of 24.4? 
(a) 0.2 (b) 0.02 (c) 0 .(K )2 

(d) 0.00002 (e) Noneoflhc.se 

27. Kiran earns 50% of Raghu’s wages. Ragliu earns 

80% of Dinesh’s wages. If total monthly wages of all the 
three is Rs 22,000^ what amount does Kiran earns in that 
month? 

(a) Rs 8,000 (b) R.s6,0(K) (c) Rs11,0(X) 

(d) Rs 4,000 (e) None of these 
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28. Five years ago Vinney’s age was one-third of the 
age of Vikas and now Vinney’s age is 17 years. What is the 
present age of Vikas? 

(fl) 41 (h) 36 (c) 9 (d) 51 

29. Balu started his journey on car from Cochin to 
Trivandrum at 11 A.M. He travelled at the speed of 60 km 
per hour and covered half the distance in two hours. At 
what average speed he should travel now to reach 
TYivandrum at 4 P.M.? 

(a) 50 km/hr (b) 40 km/hr (c) 35 km/hr 

(d) Data inadequate (e) None of these 

[W. Janki spends 20% of her monthly salary on her 
son’s education. Next month when she is to get an incre¬ 
ment of Rs 170 in her salary, she intends to spend half of 
this t(K> un her son’s education. In that case her total 
expenditure will be Rs 645. What is her present salary? 

(</) Rs3225 (b) Rs600 (c) Rs2800 

({/) Rs 2970 (e) None of these 

31. In a /oo there are 150 monkeys in the monkey.s’ 
cage. Of these one-third arc cider monkeys. If an elder 
monkey needs 2800 gram of food in one week and a 
younger monkey requires one-fourth of it, how much food 
is required for all the monkeys each day? 

(a) 210 kg (b) 30 kg (c) 315 kg (d) 40 kg 

32. A cloth merchant has announced 25% rebate in 
prices. If one needs to have a rebate of Rs 40, then how 
many shirts costing Rs 28 each he should purchase? 

(a) 6 (b) 5 (c) 10 (d) 7 

33. Arun buys a shirt for Rs 180. He buys a kiirta 
which costs two-thirds the price of the shirt and a sarce for 

his wife which costs 2^ times the price ofkurla. How much 

did he spend in all? 

(a) Rs480 (b) Rs560 (c) Rs750 

(d) R.S600 

34-38. Study the following table carefully and answer 
the questions given below: 


Details of Letters Sent in the Months of 
January-June, 1990 


MONTH 

ORDINARY POST 

REGD. POST 

SPEED POST 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Jan. 

372 

223 

114 

724 

22 

660 

Feb, 

467 

280 

171 

1060 

38 

1856 

Mar 

2422 

1914 

169 

1048 

28 

840 

Apr. 

516 

310 

213 

1193 

126 

3780 

May 

396 

239 

147 

Bl 

49 

1568 

June 

419 

251 

182 

1132 

37 

1184 


34. In which month'Is the total expenses on postage 
the highest? 

fal May fh) April (c) March 

(d) February (e) January 


35. The expected number of articles to be despatched 
by speed post in July is 52. What will be the approxinrate 
expenditure on these? 

(a) Rs2000 (b) Rs 1500 (c) Rs 1200 

(d) RsllOO (e) RslOOO 

36. In which month there was minimum amount of 
expenditure on ordinary post? 

(a) March (b) April (c) May 

(d) Data incomplete (c) None of these 

37. In how many months in the given period, expendi¬ 

ture on registered post dak was more than the amount 
spent separately on each of the other two modes of 
despatch? , 

(a) 1 (b) 2 (c) 3 (d) 4 

38. How many times approximately the amount spent 
on ordinary dak in the month of March is more than the 
minimum amount spent on speed post? 

(a) 1 (b) 2 (c) 3 (d) 4 

(e) 5 


ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


1 . (a) 

2 . (c) 

Aas. 484 

3. 

(c) Ans. ] 

4. (b) 

5. (c) 

Alls. 140 

6 . 

(«) 


7. (b) 

8 . (c) 

9. 

(d) 

10 . 

id) 

11 . (d) 

12 . (b) 

13. 

(d) 

14. 

id) 

15. (c) 

16. (c) 

17. 

(b) 

18. 

ie) 

19. (c) 

20 . (b) 






21. (d) Taking the alternate numbers, 

(8x2) + 2 = 18; (8x3) + 2 = 26; 

(8x4) + 2 = 34. Hence 24 is wrong. 

The other scries is: 

(5x4)-l = I9;(5x6)-1 - 29. 

22. (e) One series is: 2x2 = 4; 4x2 = 8; 8x2 = 16 

Hence 64 is wrong. The other series is: 

(4)2 = 16, (16)2 ^ 256. 

23. (a) One scries is: 2 -I- 9 = 11; 11 + 8 = 19; 19 + 9 

= 28. 

The other is: 40 + 8 = 48; 48 + 9 = 57. Hence 
58 is wrong. 

24. (e) One series is: 455 + 10 = 465; 465 + 20 = 485; 

485 + 30 = 515. Hence 475 is wrong. 

The other is 445-10 = 435; 435-20 = 415. 

25. (c) The scries is 570-3 = 567; 567-6 = 561; 

561-12 = 549; 549-24 = 525; and so on. 

Here 526 is wrong. 

26. (c) 27. (d) 28. (a) 29. (b) 

30. (d) Total expenditure = 645 

^ of the increment = 85 
645-85 = 560 

Rs 560 is 20% or one-fifth of Janki’s salary 
Her salary before increment « 560 x5 = 2800 
Her present salary = 2800 + 170 «= 2970 

31. (b) 32. (a) 33. (d) 34. (b) 

35. (a) 36. (e) 37. (a) 38. (c) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


* There is a grammatical error in mie 
part (1,2,3 and 4) each of the foiiow' 
ing sentences. Find out the error. In 
cose th«re is no error, the answer is 5 . 

1. The degradation of the 
Mughal Empire ( 1 ) prompted the 
governors of Bengal (2) to declare 
themselves (3) virtually independent 
from Delhi rule (4). No error (5). 

2. Some international organisa¬ 
tions ( 1 ) have deputed doctors and 
nurses to look after the ( 2 ) inmates 
but their numbers (3) is far too small 
to cope with the requirements (4). No 
error (5). 

3. A happy man or woman (1) is 
a better (2) thing to find (3) than a 
five rupees note (4). No error (5). 

4. Yet every subject (1) struck 
to my mind (2) at an angle (3) that 
produced reflection new (4) to my 
audience. No error (5). 

5. No one can (1) bully me into 
liking what (2) I do not like, and I 
should never try to bully anyone else 
(3) into liking what he did not like (4). 
No error (5). 

6 . Proper respect for (1) the 
achievements of others may not be 
easy ( 2 ) in this competitive world but 
it is after all (3) the first step towards 
a broad mind (4). No error (5). 

7. Taylor’s professional life (1) 
illustrates the gap in attitudes ( 2 ) that 
lies between (3) the groves of 
academic and world of the common 
man (4). No error (5). 

8 . Although the prescriptions 
( 1 ) appear utopian and imprac¬ 
ticable, ( 2 ) they are likely to strike 
deep chord (3) in a countiy seeking 
revival of national pride and a new 
identity (4). No error (5). 

« Choose the must suitable *one 
word* for the following expres¬ 
sions: 

9. An office or a post with no 
work but high pay. 

(a) honorary 

(b) sinecure 

(c) ex-officio 

(d) gratis 


10. Vigilant and cautious obser¬ 
vation of events. 

(a) circumspection 

(b) meticulous 

(c) anxious 

(d) thorough 

11. A person who does not 
believe in any religion. 

(a) atheist 

(b) non-believer 

(c) rationalist 

(d) pagan 

12. The act oflooking back upon 
past events, experiences. 

(a) retrospection 

(b) historical 

(c) critical 

(d) analysis 

13. The one who deserts his 
religion. 

(a) turn-a)at 

(b) opportunist 

(c) ajxjstatc 

(d) deserter 

* From the four alternatives given 
below each idiom, select the one that 
brings out the meaning of the idiom. 

14. by the skin of one’s teeth: 

(a) only ju.st 

(b) hardly 

(c) in time 

(d) hurriedly 

15. to hold something in leash: 

(a) to discourage 

(b) to disappoint 

(c) todi.smiss 

(d) to restrain 

16. to cross swords: 

(a) to kill 

(b) to fight 

(c) to rob 

(d) to defend 

17. to show the white feather: 

(a) to seek peace 

(b) to become polite 

(c) to show signs of cowardice 

(d) to show arrogance 

18. a baker’s dozen: 

(a) twelve 

(b) charity 

(c) allowance 

(d) thirteen 


19. to pull one’s socks up: 

(a) to try hard 

(b) to get ready 

(c) to depart 

(d) to prepare 

20 . to keep up appearances: 

(a) to become pompous 

(b) to become conspicuous 

(c) to maintain outward show 

(d) to maintain inner peace 

* In the following questions (21 and 
22) the sentences (A, B, C and D) are 
not in tlieir profier .sequence. Read 
them carefully and arrange them in 
their natural sequence so that the ar¬ 
rangement makes a meaning- 
ful/naturul prose pas.sage. 

21. 1. Modernity or modernism 
isn’t something we’ve just invented. 

A. — have been mtxlern. 

B. just as leaves in autumn arc 
yellow, 

C. it is something that aimes 
at the end of civilization. 

D. .so the women at the end of 
every known civilization - 
Roman, (ircck, Egyptian, 
etc. 

6 . They were smart, they 
were chic. 

(a) CBAD 

(b) CADB 

(c) DBAC: 

(d) CBDA 

22. 1. We are apt to lose oursel¬ 
ves 

A. like the communal prob¬ 
lem, 

B. as we have indeed done, in 
petty conllicts and minor 
questions 

C. and forget the major issues; 

D. wc are apt to waste our 
energy (like our moderate 
friends do) 

6 . in interminable di:>eu.s- 
sions over legal quibbles and con¬ 
stitutional questions. 

(o) pjpAQ (b) BCDA 

(c) BACD (d) DABC 
• Choose the word/words most ap¬ 
propriate in meaning to the following 


\ 
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words in ilalics: 

23. fomiat: 

(a) shape (b) 

(c) solution (d) 

24. foray: 

(a) rapid (b) 

(c) raid (d) 

25. motif: 

(a) pattern (b) 

(t) patron (d) 

26. melee: 

(a) mixture 

(b) haste 

(c) confu.sed crowd 

(d) worry 

27. graffii: 

(a) poetry 

(b) prose 

(c) painting 

(d) drawings 

28. nie/te: 


formula 

formal 

rough 

rare 


motive 

ina.ster 


(a) destination 

(b) suitable position 

(c) destiny 

(d) ambition 


* From the choices given below eacli 
word in ita/ic.y, choose the word/words 
opposite in meaning: 

29. escalate: 


(a) heal 

(c) roduee 

30. absolute 

(a) distant 

(b) near 

(c) relation 

(d) relative 

31. ebb: 

(a) flow 
(c) roar 

32. boom: 

(a) bang 

(b) knock 

(c) recession 

(d) dcpre.ssion 

33. illusion: 


(b) lessen 
(d) sub.sidc 


(b) Hv 
(d) cry 


{a) solid 

(b) reality 

(c) rigid 

(d) factual 

34. tenuous: 


(a) stormy 

(b) strong 

(c) courageous 
(</) circular 

* Read the following sentences care* 
fully and by selecting the most 
suitable word from the choices given 



below each sentence, till in the blanks: 

35. Man, poor, conscious, 
forever-animal man, has a 
very destiny, 

(a) stern (b) strict 

(c) rigid (d) hard 

36. from which he is never al¬ 
lowed to_. 

(a) runaway (p) escape 

(c) hurry (d) rest 

37. It is his destiny that he must 

move on and_, in the thought- 

adventure. 

(fl) on (h) off 

(c) into (d) up 

.38. He is a thought-adventurer, 

and adventure he_. 

(a) should (b) ought to 

(c) must (d) may 

39. The moment he_himself 

a house and begins 

(a) makes 
(h) constructs 

(c) builds 

(d) finds 

40. to think he can sit_in his 

knowledge, his soul becomes 
deranged. 

(a) ctmtented 
(/») (juicl 

(c) satisfied 

(d) still 

* Read the following passage careful¬ 
ly and select the best an.swer to the 
questions. 

However, to produce the com¬ 
plete man with that balanced sense of 
c>bligation and understanding. We 
need to know much more about man 
hiin.sclf. (3ur knowledge of science, 
the classics, or medicine is beautifully 
documented, indexed, and ordered. 
We may not know everything about 
the subject, but what is known is neat¬ 
ly bt)und. I imagine that is why we 
sometimes call this an age of reason, 
but we forget that -- in the midst of all 
that reasonable knowledge —man 
him.self remains as unreasonable, ir¬ 
rational, and unpredictable as ever. 

41. To produce a ‘complete man’ 
we need: 

(a) a balanced sense 

(b) obligation and under- 
.standing 

(c) more knowledge about 
man 

(d) knowledge of science. 


classics and medicine. 

42. Ours is an age of; 

(a) reason 

(b) reasonable knowledge 

(c) control over nature 

(d) documentation, index and 
order 

43. How is the man himself? 

(a) unreasonable 

(b) irrational 

(c) unpredictable 

(d) none of the above ex- 
clasively 

44. ‘unpredictable’ means; 

(a) that cannot be foretold 

(b) that cannot be changed 

(c) that cannot be improved 

(d) that cannot be taught 

ANSWERS 

1. (4) ‘independent of is the atrrcct 

iLsage. 

2. (3) ‘numl>er’ in.stead of numbers 

bccau.se number as singular 
stands for plural i.e. doctors 
and nurses e.g. a number of 
people, etc. 

3. (4) ‘a five rupee note’, ‘a five 

pound notc^ ‘a five dollar 
note’ etc is the correct usage. 

4. (2) the preposition ‘to’ after 

‘.struck’ is redundant. 'I'here- 
fore it should be deleted. 

5. (5) No error. 

6 . ( 1 ) ‘a proper respect’ is the arr- 

rcct usage. 

7. (4) dcfinilc article ‘the’ .should 

precede the noun ‘world’. 
Therefore and the world of 
the common man is the cor¬ 
rect expression. 

8 . ( 2 ) ‘utopian and impractical’ — 

both stand for an unrealistic 
approach i.e. prescriptions in 
the sentence under reference. 


9. 

ib) 

10 . (a) 

11 . 

id) 

12 . 

(«) 

13. (c) 

14. 

(«) 

15. 

(d) 

16. (b) 

17. 

ic) 

18. 

id) 

19. (a) 

20 . 

ic) 

21 . 

id) 

22 . (c) 

23. 

ia) 

24. 

ic) 

25. ia) 

26. 

ic) 

27. 

id) 

28. ib) 

29. 

id) 

30. 

id) 

31. ia) 

32. 

ic) 

33. 

ib) 

34. ib) 

35. 

ia) 

.36. 

ib) 

37. (a) 

38. 

ic) 

39. 

ic) 

40. (d) 

41. 

ic) 

42. 

(«) 

43. (cO 

44. 

ia) 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The questions given below were 
set in a State Public Service Commis¬ 
sion examination held recently. 

1. Peri Sastri is associated with: 

(a) Planning Commission 

(b) Election Commission 

(c) Bofors Commission 

(d) Thakkar Commission 

2. The 40th President of U.S.A. 

was: 

(a) George Bush 

(b) Jimmy Carter 

(c) Ronald Reagan 

(d) Richard Nixon 

(e) None of these 

3. The first Field Marshal of 
India was; 

(a) K.M. Cariappa 

(b) A. Vaidya 

(c) Sundcrji 

(d) S.H.FJ. Manckshaw < 

(e) None of these 

4. The first President of U.S.A. 
to vLsit India was: 

(a) D.W. Eisenhower - 

(b) John F. Kennedy 

(c) George Washington 

(d) Thomas Jefferson 

(e) None of these 

5. One of the main sources of 
income for local authorities is: 

(a) taxes on income 

(b) taxes on commodities 

(c) taxes on property • 

(d) taxes on expenditure 

(e) None of these 

6 . Modern economy is one of: 

(a) cash economy 

(b) planned economy 

(c) credit economy ♦ 

(<0 open economy 

(e) None of these 

7. The law of diminishing 
returns is applicable to: 

(a) agriculture 

(b) manufacturing industry 

(c) mining 

(d) all the above 


8 . Public enterprises are given 
priority in India to: 

(a) reduce therimportance of 
private sector 

(b) establish socialistic pattern 
of society 

(c) have an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth 

(d) remove the regional dis¬ 
parities 

(e) None of these 

9. Sub-division and fragmenta¬ 
tion of land resulted in: 

(a) enormous wastage of land 
owing to boundaries 

(b) uneconomic holdings, 

(c) destruction of enterprise 

(d) all the above 

(e) None of these 

10. Additional Dearness Al¬ 
lowance is granted by the Ciovern- 
ment on the basis of increase in: 

(a) wholesale price index 

(b) consumer price index , 

(c) price of food stuffs 

(d) rate of inflation. 

(e) None of these 

11. Shifting of tax burden is pos¬ 
sible in the case of: 

(a) income tax 

(b) properly tax 

(c) sales tax 

(d) capital gains tax • 

(e) None of these 

12. Economic growth is general¬ 
ly measured in terms of: 

(a) Urban employment 

(b) Rural development 

(c) Improvement in the 
balance of payments 

(d) National income • 

(e) None of these 

13. The super collider project 
based on super conductivity technol¬ 
ogy has been developed by: 

(a) U.S.S.R. 

(b) U.S.A.' 

(c) German Democratic Re¬ 
public 


(d) France 

(e) None of these 

14. Yawning is due to: 

(a) accumulation of carbon 
dioxide in the body 

(b) to feel relaxed 

(c) to ease digestion 

(d) to ward off lethargy 

(e) None of these 

15. The three tier growth of 
vegetation is found in the: 

(a) Deciduous regions 

(b) Coniferous forest re¬ 
gions 

(c) Savannah regions - 

(d) Equatorial regions 

(e) None of these 

16. ICOMOS — International 
Council for Monuments and Sites—a 
wing of UNESCO, recently included 
this monument as world heritage. 
Which is the one? 

(a) Khajuraho of Madhya 
Pradesh 

(b) The Bradheshwarar Tem¬ 
ple of Tamil Nadu 

.(c) The Sanchi Stupa 

(d) None of these 

17. The protests against the Nar¬ 
mada Valley Project had been most 
widespread in: 

,(o) Hoshangabad 

(b) New Delhi 

(c) Bhopal 

(d) Harsud 

(e) None of these 

18. The salary of the Chief Jus¬ 
tice and the other Judges of the 
Supreme Court of India: 

(a) can be reduced during the 
National Emergency 

(b) can be reduced during the 
Financial Emergency 

(c) can be reduced by the Par¬ 
liament 

^(d) cannot be reduced under 
any circumstances 

(e) None of these 

19. Which of the following is a 
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missile? 

(a) Sea King - 
(h) Sea Harrier 
(e) Sea Eagle 

(d) Sea Stallion 

(e) None of these 

20. Which among the following 
is least prone to fire? 

(a) Rayon 

(b) Cotton 

(c) Terrycotton 

(d) Nylon 

(e) None of these 

21. Milk is an example of: 

(a) suspension 

(h) gel 

(c) emulsion - 

(d) None of these 

22. Sodium is always kept in: 

(a) water 

(b) kerosene 

(c) acid 

(d) base • 

(e) None of these 

23. What is heavy water? 

(a) water with dissolved im¬ 
purities 

(b) water cooled under pre.s- 
surc 

(c) water formed by deutorium 
and oxygen 

(d) water used as a moderator 
in some nuclear reactors 

((.’) None of these 

24. Which is most important for 
the giowth of children? 

(a) proteins 
(/>) vitamins 

(c) fats 
(</) milk 

(c) None of these 

25. Cotton fibre is rooted 
from: 

(a) stem 

(b) leaf 

(c) fiuit 

(d) seed . 

(e) None of these 

26. What is lost during dehydra¬ 
tion? 

(a) Sodium chloride * 

(h) Potassium chloride 
(c) Calcium chloridis 
{d) Magnesium chloride 


(e) None of these 

27. Hormones are useful fetr: 

(a) metabolic function • 

(b) digestion and reproduction 

(c) energy production 

(d) preventing disease 
(c) None of these 

28. Milk is a poor source of: 

(a) iron ^ 

(b) calcium 

(c) protein 

(d) vitamin 

(e) None of these 

29. People suffer from diabetes 
due to lack of: 

(a) iodine 

(b) insulin * 

(c) iron 

(d) calcium 

(e) None of these 

30. Salk vaccine is used against: 

(a) tuberculosis 

(b) small-pox 

(c) polio V 

(d) measles 

(c) None of these 

31. Agronomy means: 

(a) science of soil and plants » 

(b) science of space 

(c) science of environment 

(d) science of forestry 
(c) None of these 

32. Leprosy is treated by: 

(a) Erythromycin 

(b) Tetracycline 

(c) Sulphones i ' 

(d) Penicillin 

(c) None of these 

33. Heparin is used for: 

(a) white corpuscle formation 

(b) loss of blood 

(c) red corpuscle formation 

(d) clotting of blood 

(e) None of these 

34. Urea is excreted through: 

(a) kidncys( 

(b) intestine 

(c) skin 

(d) lungs 

(e) None of these 

35. Gas evolved during photo¬ 
synthesis is; 

(a) carbon dioxide. 

(b) hydrogen 


(c) oxygen 

(d) nitrogen 

(e) None of these 

36. In metabolism, enzymes act 
as; 

(a) promoter ^ 

(b) catalyst 

(c) oxidant 

(d) reductant 

(e) None of these 

37. The surface temperature of 
the sun is: 

(a) 10,000“ C 

(b) 5,212“ C 

(c) 400“ C 

(d) 6,000“ Cv- 

(c) None of these 

38. Wave theory of light was 
propounded by: 

(a) Plank 

(b) Newlon 

(c) Maxwell 

(d) Huygens^ 

(c) None of these 

.39. Material used to manufac- 
lurc springs is: 

(a) copper 

(b) bra.ss 

(&) tempered steel 

(d) stainlc.ss steel 
(<’) None i>f these 

40. Saliva in man is: 

(o^ alkaline 

(b) acidic 

(c) neutral 

(d) None of the.se 

ANSWERS 


1. 

ib) 

2. (c) 

.3. (d) 

4. 

ifl) 

5. (c) 

6. (c) 

7. 

(d) 

8. (b) 

9. (b) 

10. 

(ft) 

11. id) 

12. id) 

13. 

(ft) 

14. (c) 

15. (c) 

16. 

(c) 

17. (a) 

18. (d) 

19. 

(«) 

20. (b) 

21. (c) 

22. 

(d) 

23. (d) 

24. (a) 

25. 

(d) 

26. (a) 

27. (a) 

28. 

(«) 

29. (b) 

30. (c) 

31. 

ia) 

32. (c) 

33. (d) 

34. 

(«) 

35. («) 

36. (a) 

37. 

(d) 

38. (d) 

39. (c) 

40. 

(«) 
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Descriptive 

ITxe following are the answers to 
the questions set in Part B (Descrip¬ 
tive) for the Banking Service Recruit¬ 
ment Board Examination recently. 

Health and Wealth 

Q. 1. Health is Wealth: Give two 
examples to prove this statement. 

Ans. Not even the most incor¬ 
rigible cynics would question the 
eternal truth of the statement that 
"health is wealth". Good health and a 
fine physique are invaluable a.sscts; in 
fact, all sensible people would go to 
any length to ensure their own and 
their children’s physical fitness. 

1. When a person falls ill, and 
has necessarily to consult a physician 
and undergo prolonged medical 
treatment in a private clinic or in a 
good hospital, he or she has to incur 
considerable expenditure. This ex¬ 
penditure erodes a good part of :he 
a.ssets acquired during the period 
when one is quite healthy and dis¬ 
ease-free. Thus, continued good 
health enables a person to earn 
wealth, in small or large measure, 
while ill-health leads to expenditure 
on medicines and takes away part ot 
the acquired wealth. 

2. Of what use is wealth to an 
ailing, disease-stricken person? He 
cannot enjoy the pleasures anc;} con¬ 
veniences money helps to buy. It Is 
during bouts of illness that a person 
deplores his neglect of elementary 
rules of health and concentration on 
earning money anyhow, working 
overtime, until late at night, just for 
supplementing one’s income as much 
as possible. If health has been lost in 
the all-out endeavour to earn money, 
almost everything is lost. One can 
never enjoy life nor serve one’s fcl- 
low-men in distress if one is ill or 
broken in mind, body and spirit. Only 
physically fit people can perform 
their duties earnestly and in full 


Questions 


measure. 

Q. 2. If the colour of milk be the 
same as that of water^what will hap¬ 
pen then? Give three consequences. 

Ans. Several interesting, and 
possibly dismal, consequences would 
follow if the colour of milk becomes 
the same as that of water. 

1. It would be almost impo.ssiblc 
to distinguish milk' from water. All 
categories of milkmen, including the 
increasing tribe of those who supply 
milk to their customers at their door¬ 
steps, would perhaps be the biggest 
beneficiaries. They supply heavily 
adulterated milk anyway (.sometimes 
it is about 50 per cent water). Under 
cover of milk supplies, they would 
supply pure water and charge their 
customers the price of milk. 

2. At present those who mix milk 
with water and lleccc their cu.stomcrs 
arc liable to be caught by inspectors 
who can take random samples on the 
roadside or from .shops, test the milk 
with a simple device which shows the 
quantity of water in the milk. But if 
milk and water are of the same 
colour, it would be difficult for any 
checking staff to catch the adul¬ 
terators who would have a merry 
time. The plight of the hapless con¬ 
sumer can well be imagined in such 
circumstances. 

2. Housewives and mothers 
would be put to considerable incon¬ 
venience; pots and pans containing 
milk would t>c difficult to distinguish 
from those containing water. Women 
might boil water instead of milk; turn, 
ot rather try to turn, water into curds 
or buttermilk mistaking it for milk; 
serve water to the children instead of 
milk (those children who dislike milk 
would have the last laugh at the per¬ 
suasive efforts of their mothers in an 
attempt to make them drink milk be¬ 
cause of the nourishment it is sup¬ 


posed to provide). 

4. Words, idioms and phrases 
such as "milkmaid", "crying over spilt 
milk", milk bar, milk-shake, 
milkwhitc, milk-churn etc would all 
need to be abandoned for it would be 
water instead of milk in these ca.ses. 

Problem of Under-employment 

Q. 3. Under-employment he a big 
problem in India. Give thfee reasons 
for it. 

Ans. With a huge working force, 
estimated at 24.5 crore (36.78 per 
cent of the country’s total popula¬ 
tion), vast backward and un¬ 
developed regions and an inadequate 
infrastructure elsewhere, it is not 
.surprising that there is considerable 
unemployment and under-employ¬ 
ment in the country. The number of 
jobs available is limited and even in 
the public and private sectors put 
together there arc not enough 
employment opportunities to keep 
everyone fully employed round the 
gear. The under-employed are those 
who are only partly employed, that i.s, 
for a short time during the day or 
night and who remain idle during the 
major part of the year. Many of the 
under-employed arc casual labourers 
who are able to earn only a small 
wage because there is not enough 
work for them. 

Among the causes of under¬ 
employment in the country arc; 

(a) In most cases it is the inade¬ 
quately qualified, illiterate, unskilled 
and untrained people who remain 
jobless or are able to get only a part- 
time job. As a result, these people arc 
unable to make both ends meet. Their 
plight is pathetic; their families live 
below the poverty-line. 

(b) There are many shrewd 
owners of :small or medium-size 
entrepreneurs who employ only part- 
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lime workers in order to save them¬ 
selves from the rigours of the series of 
labour and factory laws on the 
statute-book. Besides, these 
dishonest employers dispense with 
the .services of even temporary, part- 
time hands so that they can employ 
new persons on lower starting 
salaries. Since the dismissed 
employees have not secured any con¬ 
tracts or commitments of any kind 
from their employers, they arc not in 
a position to demand compensation 
or any amount on which they can fall 
back upon during the period they are 
jobless, partly or wholly. 

(c) The magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem of under-employed and un¬ 
employed can be judged from the 
following facts the effect of which is 
persistent and constantly increasing 
under-employment. Government es¬ 
timate of the backlog of unemployed 
ii 28 million; in the 1990s an addition¬ 
al labour force of 80 million will enter 
the market in search of employment. 
These numbers exceed the whole 
population of many European 
countries put together. The fast in¬ 
creasing population and slow 
economic development worsens the 
position. 

All the loud talk of making the 
"Right to Work" a fundamental right 
sounds hollow in the context of the 
harsh reality-far too many job 
seekers and too few jobs available. 
The large number of sick industries 
makes matters worse. At timc.s even 
part-time jobs cannot be had. In dis¬ 
turbed times or when there arc reck¬ 
less killings by terrorists, migrant 
labour fn)m U.P. and Bihar who were 
engaged in harve.sting and sowing 
.seasons in Punjab (in itself part time 
employment) prefer to stay under¬ 
employed in their own States. 

Compulsory Uniforms 

Q. 4. Uniform should be made 
compulsory in colleges. Give three 
arguments in favour and three 
against this view. 

Ans. At present, students of 
most of the well-established and 
upper category schools, including 


convents and public schools, arc re¬ 
quired to wear uniform. There are 
very few colleges which require their 
students to wear uniforms while at¬ 
tending their classes and engaging 
themselves in other activity in the 
premises of their institutions. 
Arguments in favour 

1. Students of the same college, 
especially if it has established a name 
for academic or other excellence, 
would feel a sense of pride and 
honour on wearing a uniform with a 
badge of distinction, setting them 
apart from students of other less im¬ 
portant institutions. 

2. Wearing the prescribed 
uniform easily removes the artificial 
distinction between the rich .students, 
who come drc.ssed in fine and well- 
tailored modern, up-to-date, 
fa.shionable clothes, and those who 
belong to lower middle class or poor 
families and can afford only ordinary 
clothes —and the.se too without 
variety or change. As things arc, well- 
dressed students belonging to rich 
families begin to regard themselves as 
superior and generally do not mix 
freely with those students who are not 
well dressed and manage with just or¬ 
dinary shirts and trousers. The latter 
arc often gripped by inferiority com 
plex. A uniform would help solve 
these problems and inculcate a .sense 
of equality. 

3. If at any inter-college sports or 
other type of contests (such as 
debates) there is trouble, including 
indiscipline of any kind, students 
wearing the uniform of a particular 
college can be easily identified and 
taken to task. Students without 
uniform become difficult to discipline 
because they arc in effect a motley 
unmanageable crciwd. 

4. Everyone would agree that 
students wearing the same uniform 
on a college campus present a pleas¬ 
ing sight; the same colour and pattern 
of blazers, for instance, create an at- 
mo.sphcre of camaraderie and a spirit 
of fellowhip, without any distinction. 
That would be all to the good; it 
would promote harmony. 


Arguments against the View 

1. College education is expen¬ 
sive and thousands of parents cannot 
afford to pay the college fees and 
bear other expenditure with consid¬ 
erable difficulty. Many of them are 
even compelled to borrow money 
from various sources to pay the ex¬ 
penses of educating their sons and 
daughters in colleges and univer¬ 
sities. The expenditure on uniforms 
would ncedle.ssly add to the parents’ 
financial burdens. 

* 

2. Most of the colleges are co¬ 
educational. It would be very difficult 
to prescril>e a uniform for girl stu¬ 
dents. Some girls wear "Salwar- 
Kamec/", others wear sarces, while 
still others in modern limes put on 
jeans. There is bound to be re.sent- 
menl against any particular type of 
uniform that is not acceptable to all 
girls and their parent.s. Girl students 
would be denied choice and variety 
(.some arc fond of a daily change) 
which they K)ve. 

At present there is a wide 
variety of apparel among males; 
Some students wear bu.sh-shirt.s, 
others favour full-sleeve shirt.s, and 
still others like to wear T-.shirts which 
are of many colours. The multi¬ 
coloured dresses of boys and girls 
prc.scnl a pleasing variety. The com¬ 
pulsory uniforms would certainly in¬ 
troduce dullnesis; lack of taste, design 
and colour and al.so of aesthetics. 

4. There is a difference regard¬ 
ing the social and political awareness 
between school children and college 
students. The more sensitive and 
politically conscious college students, 
at the instance of certain non-co¬ 
operative political parlies, might even 
challenge any order of the Principal 
making a particular uniform compul- 
tory describing it as against the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution which 
guarantees freedom of thought, ex¬ 
pression, belief and mode of living to 
eyery individual. There might be 
many writs in High Courts against an 
order for a uniform^. There is trouble 
enough in the country at present; why 
bring in another controversy? 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. Who has been elected as the 
next President of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association (CPA)? 

Ans. Lok Sabha Speaker Mr 
Rabi Ray. India will host the 1991 
CPA Conference in New Delhi. 

Q. Where will be the 1996 Olym¬ 
pic Games held? 

Ans. Atlanta, USA. 

Q. >\^th what activity is the Mul¬ 
tilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA) associated? 

Ans. MIGA, the newest mem¬ 
ber of the World Bank group, is 
charged with the principal respon¬ 
sibility for the promotion of private 
investment for economic develop¬ 
ment in member countries. 

Q. On its 58th anniversary the 
Indian Air Force decided to change 
its colours in keeping with the ethos 
and tradition of aviation the world 
over? Henceforth what will be the 
colour of Air Force summer uniform 
and ceremonials? 

Ans. Blue. Previously it was 
Khaki. 

Q. The IMF currency-Special 
Drawing Rights or SDR-is set as a 
basket of which five currencies? 

Ans. Dollar, French Franc, 
Pound, German mark and Japanese 
Yen. Currently 42 per cent of the 
value is the value of dollar, 19 per 
cent the value of the mark, 15 per 
cent for the yen and 12 per cent for 
the franc and the pound. This 
proportion was set in 1986. 

The proportion is revised every 
five years. Beginning January 1,19*11 
the proportion will be 40 per cent for 
the dollar, 21 per cent for the mark, 
17 per cent for the yen and 11 per 
cent each for the pound and the 
franc. 

The SDR is not printed in notes 
or stamped as coin and is not used in 
private trade. It exists only as a book¬ 


keeping entry. 

Q. Which day was observed as 
the National Energy Conservation 
Day? 

Ans. November 9,1990. 

Q. Name the countries which 
will Constitute the UN Security 
Council for a two-year term begin¬ 
ning January 1,1991? 

Ans. India, Austria, Belgium, 
Ecuador, Zimbabwe, Cuba, Ivory 
Coast, Romania, Yemen and Tlairc. 

The Security Council comprises 
of five permament, veto empowered, 
members, namely, Britain, China, 
France, USSR and USA and 10 non- 
permanent members. 

Q. Which year is to be 
celebrated as the international space 
year? 

Ans. 1902. 

Q. Who is the winner of the In¬ 
dira Gandhi national integration 
award, 10‘X)? 

Ans. M.S. S’j!4)ulakshmi. re¬ 
nowned vocali.st. 

Q. In which Stale is the Kak- 
rapar Atomic Power Station (K/\PS) 
situated? 

Ans. Gujarat. 

Q. What arc the provisions of 
the 76th Constitution Amendment 
bill? 

An.s. It scckcd to extend the 
tenure of Pre.sidcnl’s rule in Punjab 
by another six months from Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1990. 

Q. What is the present debt ser¬ 
vice ratio of India? 

Ans. 30 per cent. The total debt 
has risen to over Rs 100,000 crorc. 

Q. Which year has been 
declared as SAARC year of the girl 
child? 

Ans. 1990. 

Q. Who is the youngest man 


ever to win the US Open Tennis 
Championship? 

Ans. Pete Sampras of USA. 

Q. Who is the author of the book 
Po.s.session7 i 

Ans. A.S. Byatt, winner of 1990 
Booker Pri/c. 

Q. What is Indian Broadcasting 
(Programme) Service 1B(P)S? 

Ans. It is a special recruitment 
channel for Radio and Doimlarshan. 
The IB(P)S was first conceived in 
1982 and was even approved by the 
Union Public .Scivicc Commission 
(UPSC) and the Union Cabinet in 
1985. The government finally 
notilied it on November 5, lopo. |( is 
proposed that any transfer or ehange 
relating to the members of the ser¬ 
vice will be confined to Radio and 
Doordarshan thus Isrinning in 
greater professionalism 

Q. What minimum i.ine ptiee 
has been fixed for 19‘)0-91.' 

Ans. Rs 23. 

I Q. Whal d"is (lie Sky (o 
I Gtcan" cxpeditii'n pertain to? 

J Ans. It is a .’.0-membii indo- i 
i .American expedition, led b> Colonel I 
Narinder Kumar, allcmpliiig to i.ift j 
down the river (ianga from its sour l 
ces high in the Himalayas to its out- | 
How into the Bay of Bengal. i 

Q. Name the new Prime .Mini- 
stci of Pakistan? ! 

I 

Ans. Mohammed Nawa/'ll!.u ’., | 
leader of the IslamiJamhoori liieii td : 

(IJl). 

Q. The 1994 Asian Games v. ;1 
be held in which country 

Ans. Hiroshima, Japan. 

Q. Name the fastest man and 
fastest woman of the Beijing 
Asian Games? 

Alls. Talal Man.soor (O.il.u) and 
Tian Yuinci (Cdiina) res(>eclivclv. 
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SPORTS 

ASIAN GAMES 

Important (>old Medal Winners 
ARCHERY 

Men’s individual: Yan^ Chang (loon (S. 
Korea) 

Women's Individuul: I^c Jang-Mi (S. Korea) 
Men's learn: South Korea 
Women's learn: South Korea 

ATHLETICS 

MEN 

Hammer Uirow: Bi '/.hong (China) 
too ni: 'I'alal Manstxrr (Qatar) 

10,0011 ni: Koirhi Morishita (Japan) 

110 m hurdles: Yu /.hicheng (('hina) 

20 km walk: Mao Xinyuan ((.'hina) 

Shot pul: Cheng Shaol>o (China) 

Decathlon: Munehiro Kancko (.Japan) 

^00 m: Mohammed Al-Malki (Oman) 

1,500 ni: Mohd Suleiman (Qatar) 

Marathon: Kim Won-l'ak (S Korea) 

SO km walk: /hou /-haowen (C.'hina) 

Discus: /Jiang Jinglong 
lamgjump: Chen Zunrong 
4x400 m relay: Japan 

3000 m sleeplelhase: Karuhito Yamada 
(Japan) 

Javelin: Masami Yusluda (Japan) 

Pole vault: Liang Xueren (J,’hina) 

200 ni; Takano Susumu (Japan) 

800 m: Kini Bong-Yoo (S. Korea) 

5000 m: Mohd Suleiman (Qatar) 

4x100 ni relay: China 

400 m hurdles: Ohulam Abbas (Pakistan) 

High Jump: /Jiou '/hongge (C'hina) 

Triple Jump: Chen Yanping (China) 
WOMEN 

IxmgJump: Xiong Qi>ing (China) 

10,000 ni: Zhong Iluandi (('hina) 

10 km walk; Chen Yueling (China) 

200 ni: llanQing(China) 

800 m: I .i Wenhong (('hina) 

400 m hurdles: Chen Jying (China) 

Javelin throw: Zhang Li (China) 

High Jump: Megumt Sato (Japan) 

4x400 ni relay: China 
Marathon: Zhao Youfeng (China) 

3000 m: Zhong Iluandi (('hina) 

Shot pul: Sui Xinmci (China) 
lOOm: Tian Yumci (China) 
too m hurdles: Iju Haujin 
400 m: IJ Guihan (China) 

1,500 m: Zheng Lijuan (China) 

4x100 m relay; (Thina 

Discus throw: Huo Xughci (China) 

lleplalhinn: Ma Miaolan (China) 

BOXING 

48 kg: Yang Suk>Jin (S. Korea) 

51kg: Lee Chang-llwan (S. Korea) 


54 kg: Roberto Jalnai/ (Philippines) 

57 kg: Raiman Doonthom (Thailand) 

60 kg; I jCC Jac-Kwon (S. Korea) 

67 kg: Chainarong Kanha (Thailand) 

75 kg: Pino Bahari (Indonesia) 

91 kg; Chac Sung-Bac (S. Korea) 

Over 91 kg; Baik Ilyun-Man (S. Korea) 

CANOEING 

MEN 

500 III kayak singles: China 
500 m K-2: S. Korea 
SflO ni K-4; ('hina 
lOOOmK-l: S Korea 
1000 m K-2; S. Korea 
1000 m K-4: China 
S(MI m eiinue singles: China 
SK) III C-2: China 
l(M)0ni('-l; China 
|IH)0mC-2: (hina 
WOMEN 

fiOO m kayak singles: China 
500 m K-2: China 
500 m K-4: (rhin,i 

CYCLINt; 

MEN 

100 km team trial: China 
I km team trial: Jojima Kciji (Japan) 

4 kill liiilividiinl pursuit: Park Min-Su (S 
Koica) 

50 km puinls raee; Park Min-Su (S Korea) 
Sprint; I lidcki Mewa (Japan) 

4-km team pursuit: Japan 
WOMEN 

1 km team trial: Zhon Lin Mci (China) 

3 km individual pursuit; Zhao Yi (('hma) 
Sprint: ZJiou Shumin (China) 

70 km iiidividiiai road race: l.u Suyan 
(China) 

DIVING 

MEN 

Springhoard: 'Fan 1 langde (China) 
Platform: Sun Shunici (('hma) 

T'eiim title: China 
WOMEN 

Springboard: Gao Mm (Clima) 

Plalfonn: Xu Yanmci (China) 

Team lille: China 

GYMNASTICS 

MEN 

Teamevcnl: C'hina 
All round: Li Jing (China) 

Floor exercises: IJ Xiao Shuang (China) 
Pommel horse: Guo l.inyuc (China) 

Roman rings: IJ Kc (China) 

Horse vault; IJ Jung (China) 

Huri/ontal bur: Pae Gil Su (N. Korea) 
Piirallel bars: Ixc Juo-JIuang (South Korea) 
Kings; Li Ke (China) 


WOMEN 

Tciim evenl: ('hina 

All round: Chen Cuiting (China) 

Asymnietric burs; Tan I)i ((.'hina) 

Italanee beam: Li Chun-Mi (N. Korea) 

Floor exercises: Chen Culling (China) 

Vaiill horse: Kyoko Sco (Japan) 

JUDO 

MEN 

llairweigbl: Yasuhiro Kai (Japan) 

IIcnvywcigbt: liwang Jac-gil (N. Korea) 
Middlewcighl: Ilirotnka Okada (Japan) 

Hair middleweight: Kim Byung-Joo (S. 
Korea) 

IJglitweiglil: Chung Noon (S Korea) 
HalMiglil: Masahiko Okuma (lapaa) 
WOMEN 

Middleweigbl: Zhang l)i ((Jima) 
Liglit-niiddirwelglil; Jin Xianglan (China) 
llalf-liglitwrlglil: Matsumi Veda (Japan) 
Open: Iluliyuki Sckmc (Japan) 

Light: 1.1 Zhongyun ((.hina) 

Extra iiglil; I'umiko lusaki (Japan) 

Open: Zhuang Xiaoyan (China) 

ROWING 

MEN 

Eights; China 

Single seulls; Li Zhong Ping (China) 

Double seiills: I Iiiaiig Xiaoping, Chen Aiijtio 
(China) 

LightMeiglil single seulls: Shell Ilonglci 
(China) 

Liglitweiglil double seulls: Xic Yifan, Pang 
Shanepang (China) 

1 igbiwelglit coxwaliile.ss fours; China 
(?oxwainless pairs: ('hma 
Coxwninle.ss fours: China 
WOMEN 

Liglilweiglil single seulls: Liung Sanmei 
(China) 

Ligblweigbt coxswiiiiiless tours; China 
Single seulls: Cao Mianymg ((Tuna) 
Liglilweiglil doiihle seulls: Liang Sanmei 
(China) 

Coxwiiinless pairs; Chula 
Coxwiiinless fours: China 

SHOOTING 

MEN 

Team rifle: Japan 

Indivldunl air rifle: Ahn Byung-Kyun (South 
Korea) 

Team free pislol: China 

Individual free pistol; Xu llai Feng (China) 

Team Imp: N. Korea 

Indivldunl 50 m running target: Ji (Jang 
(China) 

Team 50 m running target: China 
Rapid fire pistol: WangKunxi (China) 

Kiipid fire pislol learn: South Korea 
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Standard bore rifle: China 

Trap evcnl: Pae Won-guk (S. Korea) 

Small bore rifle; Ixc Hun-Chul (S. Korea) 
Air pMol: /hang Shcng-wc (China) 

Team final (air pislol): China 
Running target: I luang Shiping (China) 
Team final (running largel): China 
Centre fire pistol: Park Byung-T'ack (S. 
Korea) 

Team final (centre flre pistol): (.'hina 
Team final (small bore rifle): Soulh Korea 
Skeet team: N. Korea 
Standard pistol: Wang Hui (China) 

Team final (standard pistol): ('hina 
WOMKN 

Team sport pistol; China 

Individual sport pistol: l.i Dui Hong 

(China) 

Individual S-B standard rifle: /.hang Ouip- 
■ng (China) 

S-B standard rifle (team); North Korea 

Team trap: China 

Trap event; Wang Yu Jin (China) 

Small bore rifle; Yoke Minamolo (Japan) 
Team final (small Imre rifle): China 
Air pistol: Wang I ,ina (C'hina) 

Team final (air pistol): China 
Skeel learn China 

SWIMMING 

MKN 

100 ni hreast-slroke; Chen Jianhong (China) 
200 ni frecsiyie; Xie Jun (China) 

100 ni biillerfly: Shen Jianqiang (China) 

400 m individual medley: T'akahiro I-ujimolo 
(Japan) 

4 x200 m freeslyle: Japan 

200 ni biickslioke: Ji Sang-Joon (S Korea) 

100 III freestyle: Shen Jianqiang (China) 

400 m freeslyle: Tomohiro Noguchi (Japan) 
200 m breasl-siroke; Kcnji Walanabc 
(Japan) 

4x100 ni freestyle relay: China 

so ni freeslyle: Shen Jianqiang (China) 

too m back-slroke; I.in I^iijun (China) 

200 m biillerriy; Kunio Suginiolo (Japan) 

200 m individiiiil medley: 'I'ukaliiru Fujiinoto 
(Japan) 

4x100 m medley relay: China 

1,500 m freeslyle: Masayuki I'ujimolo 

(Japan) 

WOMEN 

100 m freeslyle; /huang Yong (China) 

400 m individiial Medley: I.an I.i (China) 

200 ni freeslyle; /.huang Yong (China) 

200 m brtasl-sirukc: Lin Li (C'hina) 

400 m freeslyle; Yang Ming (CJhina) 

100 m backstroke: Yang Wenyi (China) 
4x100 mfleeslyle relay: (China) 

100 m brcHSl-sIroke: Huang Xiaomin 
(China) 

100 m bulterfly: Wang Xiaohong (China) 

000 m freeslyle: Yan Ming (China) 

4x100 m medley relay: China 

200 m individual medley: Lin li (China) 

200 m bulterfly: Weang Xiuaohong (China) 
SO ni freestyle: Yang Wenyi (China) 

200 m backstroke: Lin Li (China) 


WEIGHTLIFTING 

MEN 

52 kg; i le /Jiuoqiang (China) 

Sd kg: Chun Bjaing-kwan (S. Korea) 

<i0 kg; l^c Yingqiang (China) 

67.5 kg: Kim Myong-nam (N. Korea) 

75 kg: Chon Choi Ho (N. Korea) 

82.5 kg: Ycom IJong-Chul (S. Korea) 
90 kg: Kim Byung Chan (S. Korea) 

100 kg: I Iwang I loo (.S. Korea) 

lit) kg: Kim Tac-1 lyun 
Over 110 kg: Cai l.i (China) 

WOMEN 

44 kg: Xing CJcn (China) 

48 kg: Huang Xiaoyu (C'hina) 

52 kg: Peng I.iping (China) 

56 kg: Xing Li Wci (China) 

60 kg: M.v Na (C'hina) 

67 kg: Ciuo Qiuxiang (China) 

75 kg; Shi Win (China) 

82.5 kg: Li Hongling (China) 

Over 82 5 kg: I Ian C'hangmci (C'hina) 

WRESTLING 
Greco Konian 

48 kg: Cioouii Ou-Young (South Koiea) 

57 kg; Si Jin-Chul (.South Korea) 

Cp 8 kg; Moon CJhung-Sik (S. Korea) 

I DO kg. Bao Yu {( hina) 

82 kg: Klin Sang-Ky (S. Korea) 

52 kg: An Han-Bong (.S Korea) 

62 kg: Shigcki Nishiguihi (Japan) 

74 kg; Han ( lice-Ho (S Korea) 

90 kg: I Icon Jin-I Ian (S Korea) 

1.10 kg; Hu kig.i (China) 

Freeslyle 

48 kg: K'in Jong Shin (S. Korea) 

57 kg: Kim Yong SiK (N Korea) 

68 kg; I’lirk .lang-.S<H)ri (S. Korea) 

82 kg. Suhlidl Punisagin (Mongolia) 
HMikg- Kim LicW(H)(S Korea) 

130 kg; lUva Si'ikhleh-Saraec (Tran) 

YACHTING 

.MEN 

falser elass: .S Kor<;a 
Enterprise class; Pakistan 
Optimist class; Japan 
470 class: Japan 
I.eeliiier A-390 riass: China 

WOMICN 

470 class: Japan 

I-echner A-390 class: China 

Iniportunt Gaines 
BADMINTON 

Men's team: China 
Women's team: China 
Men's singles; /hao Jianhua (China) 
Women's singles; Tang Jiuhong (China) 

FOOTBALL 

Men; Iran 
Women: China 
HOCKEY 

Men: Pakistan 
Women: Soulh Korea 


KABADDI 

India 

TABLE TENNIS 

Men’s singles: Ma Winge (China) 

W'uinen's singles: Deng Yaping (China) 

TENNIS 

Men’s leiini: China 

Men's singles: Pan Bing (China) 

W'omen’s team: Japan 

Women's singles: Akiko Kijimuta (Japan) 

VOLLEYBALL 

.Men: China 
Women: China 

ATHLETICS 

Keying marulhon: Denmark's Peter Dall has 
won the men's title with a timing of 2:14'JS. 
The women’s title was won by China's Li 
Ycmci, Her timing was 2;,32;14. 

BOXING 

World lieavyweiglil championship: livandcr 
Holyficid knocked out James "Buster" 
Douglas to win the title. 

CRICKET 

Pukistiiii-New Zealand Test series: Pakistan 
clinched the Ihrcc-Tcst senes 3-0. In the fiixt 
Test match New '/xaland was beaten by an 
innings and 43-runs, in the second Test New 
/xaland lost by nine wickets and in the third 
match by 65 runs. 

Irani Trophy: Rest of India defeated Bengal, 
winners of the Ranji Trophy, by virtue of their 
first innings lead. 'This was the lOlh triumph 
for Rest of India in the 27 years this match has 
been played. 

FOOTBALL 

Durand C.'up; liasl Bengal retained the Cup 
when they delcatcd Bombay’s Mahindra & 
Mahindra 3-2 in the final. 

Kiibroto Cup: .St Ignatius High .Sclux)l from 
Ciumla (Bihar) annexed the C.'up by defeating 
Aiya Vidyapccih (Ciuwahati) 5-3 in a lie- 
tv reakcr. 

HOCKEY 

mil Sanjny Ciandhi lournnnicnl: Punjab 
and .Sind Bank were declared winners after the 
final came to an abrupt end when a fight broke 
out between players of PSB and Namdhari XL 

MOTORING 

11 III llinialaynn Car Rally: .Slephan Uhl and 
his brother Michael Uhl of Cicrmany. 

TENNIS 

Cicrnian Masters Women’s tournanirni: 
Martina Navratilova. 

Berlin open men’s toiirniinirnl; Ronald 
Agenor (Haiti) 

Women's E)uropean indoor loiirnaiiicnl: 
Steffi Ciraf. 

Stockholm open: Boris Becker. 

Niilional Junior CTianiplonship: 

Boys: Sandeep Kirtanc 
Girls; K. Janaki 

VOLLEYBALL 

I2lh world men's championship: Italy 
defeated C'liba in a four-tel match. 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATION 

PEACE: Proteclion of Environ¬ 
ment for Achieving Cleaner Earth. 

AWARDS 

Nobel Prizes, 1990 

For peace: Soviet President Mr 
Mikhail (iorbachov for championing 
reform in Eastern Europe and help¬ 
ing to end the cold war. 

for literature: Mexican poet and 
essayist, Mr Octavio Paz "for impas¬ 
sioned writing with wide horizons, 
characterised by sensuous intel¬ 
ligence and humanistic integrity". 

For medicine: Dr Joseph E. 
Murray and Dr E. Donall Thomas for 
their discoveries concerning "organ 
and cell transplantation in the treat¬ 
ment of human di.scasc". 

For physics: Jerome 1. Frcidman 
(USA), Henry W. Kendall (USA) and 
Richard E. Taylor (Canada) for 
making a breakthrough in man’s un¬ 
derstanding of the structure of mat¬ 
ter. 

For economics: Harry Har- 
kowitz, Merton Miller and William 
Sharpe, all Americans, for pioneering 
the theory of financial economics and 
corporate finance. 

For chemistry: Elias J ames Corey 
of USA for his "development of the 
thctiry and methodology of organic 
synthesis". 

Bharat Ratna 

he African nationalist leader. Dr 
Nelson Mandela, has been 
honoured with Bharat Ratna, highest 
civilian award of India. 

Dr Mandela is the second foreign 
national to receive the award. The 
first foreign recipient was the Fron¬ 
tier Gandhi Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. 

Dhanvantarl Award, 1990 

r M.C. Modi has been awarded 
the 1990 Dhanvantari award. He 
has earned the title of "India’s 
cataract king" for his record breaking 


feat of performing 833 cataract 
operations on a single day at Tirupati. 
He has performed half-a-million 
operations and has treated 15 lakh 
people, caning a place in the Guin¬ 
ness Book of World Records. 

Booker Prize, 1990 

he prestigious Booker Prize for 
fiction has been awarded to the 
novelist A.S. Byatt for her book Pos¬ 
session. 

The prize carries a sum of 20,000 
pounds sterling. 

Indira Gandhi Award for National 
Integration, 1990 

he prestigious award has been 
given to noted vocalist Mrs M.S. 
Subbulakshmi. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Congress-1 and is given in recog¬ 
nition of outstanding contribution to 
the cau.se of national integration. 

Soviet Land Nehru Award, 1990 
other Teresa has been 
nominated for the 1990 Soviet 
Land Nehru award for her outstand¬ 
ing contribution in helping the poor 
and unfortunate all over the world 
and for promoting Indo-Sovict 
friendship. 

The award carries Rs one lakh 
cash prize and invitation to visit the 
Soviet Union for a fortnight. 

UNESCO Human Rights Award, 
1990 

he United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion has awarded its annual human 
rights prize to President Vaclav Havel 
of Czechoslovakia. ^ 

Tansen Samman, 1990 

he prestigious Tansen Samman 
for 1990 has been awarded to 
leading Dhrupad singer Ustad Nasir 
Amenuddin Dagar. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
and carries Rs 51,000 in cash and a 
citation. 


BOOKS 

Labyrinth of Solitude, The 

his is the best known book of 
Mexican poet and essayist, Mr 
Octavio Paz, winner of the 1990 
Nobel prize for literature. 

In this book the author offers a 
controversial and often starting 
analysis of modern Mexico and the 
Mexican personality. He describes 
his fellow countrymen as instinctive 
‘nihilists’ (tho.se who believe that ex¬ 
istence is senselc.ss and useless) who 
hide behind masks of solitude. Many 
Mexicans shun this as an unfair 
portrait. 

Possession 

os.session is written by A.S. Byatt, 
winner of the 1990 Booker prize 
for fiction. The book is a literary 
romance between two academics 
working on the lives of two Victorian 
poets. The talc is interlocked with the 
interaction between the two secretive 
Victorian personalities whose pas¬ 
sionate relationship is discovered in 
the course of research by the 
scholars. 

DAYS; YEARS 

Conserve Energy Day 

ovember 9, 1990 was observed as 
National Energy Conservation 
Day in order to generate awareness 
of the urgent need to conserve ener¬ 
gy- 

DEFENCE 

INS Kattabomman commissioned 
he Rs 122 crorc Very Low Fre¬ 
quency (VLF) station of Indian 
Navy, the first of its kind in Asia, INS 
Kattabomman, was commissioned by 
President R. Venkataraman on Oc¬ 
tober 21,1990. 

The VLF station is a highly 
sophisticated communication net¬ 
work. It is possessed by only two or 
three other countries of the world. It 
will help in communicating with sub¬ 
marines operatingT under water at 
long ranges. 
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EXPEDITIONS 

lOth Expedition to Antarctica 
he 10th Indian expedition to An¬ 
tarctica will leave around Novem¬ 
bers 28, 1990 from Goa. The 
a)nlingcnt will comprise of 70 mem¬ 
bers who will work alongwith the 30 
members, of the 9th expedition, who 
had stayed back to work at the Indian 
base camps Dakshin Gangoiri and 
Maitri, 

The scientists will continue ex¬ 
periments on the atmosphere at dif¬ 
ferent levels including studies on the 
ozone hole over Antarctica. Other 
subjects of study will be cloud and ice 
formation, marine biology and adap 
tion of marine and land organisms to 
freezing temperatures. 

PERSONS 

Corey, Elias James 
A professor at Harvard University, 
/\hc is the winner of 1990 Nobel 
prize for chemistry. The award has 
been given to him for the develop¬ 
ment of the theory and methodology 
of organic synthesis. 

Freidman, Dr Jerome I. 

r Freidman of Chicago, Illinois, 
USA is co-winner of the 1990 
Nobel prize for phy.sics. He is a 
profcs.sor at Massachu.s.sets Institute 
of Technology (MIT). The award has 
been given for making a 
breakthrough in understanding of the 
structure of matter. 

During experiments at the Stan¬ 
ford Linear Accelerator Centre in 
California, he, alongwith Dr Henry 
W. Kendall of Boston, Massachusetts 
and Dr Richard E. Taylor of Canada, 
was able to find traces of quarks, the 
basic building blocks of matter. Their 
experiment showed definitely that 
there were smaller nuclear particles 
than protons and neutrons. 

Gorbachov, Mikhail S. 

oviet President Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov is the winner of the 1990 
Nobel Peace prize for championing 
reform in Eastern Europe and help¬ 
ing end the cold war. 

He was born on March 2,1931. at 
Privolnoe in Satavarpol region. He 
took a degree in law from Moscow 
State University. Rejoined the CPSU 


in 1952. On March 15, 1990 he took 
over as the first executive President of 
the Soviet Union. 

Harkowitz, Harry 

e is the winner of the 1990 Nobel 
prize for economics. He belong 
to the City University of New York, 
USA and was awarded the prize for 
developing the theory of portfolio 
choice. 

Kendall, Dr Henry W. 

Sec utiAtr Freidman, Dr Jerome /. 

Krishna, Manmuhan 

opular character actor Man- 
mohan Krishna, who captivated 
cinegoers with his highly sensitive 
portrayals, for more than four 
decades, died on November 3,1990. 

He started his career with Late V. 
Shantaram after a chance meeting 
with him in 1945. Andhon Ki Duniya 
was his first film as a hero. 

A respected film personality, he 
acted in about 250 films. His 
portrayal of Abdul Chacha in Dhool 
ka Phool is still remembered. He was 
also an established stage actor. 

Mehra, Vinud 

oted film star, Vinod Mehra died 
on October 30,1990 at the age of 
45. 

He was born on February 13, 
1945 in Amritsar. He did his bachelor 
of arts from St Xaviers College, Bom¬ 
bay. He had acted in nearly 50 films, 
starling as a leading man in Pardey Kc 
Pecchay and Ek 77j/ Rceta. Among his 
other notable films were Anurag, 
Bentisaal, Lai Palltar, Do Phool, Char 
mdAkhir Kyon. 

Merton Miller 

erton Miller was in the news for 
being awarded the 1990 Nobel 
prize for economics. He was 
honoured for his fundamental con¬ 
tributions to the theory of corporate 
finance. He belong to the University 
of Chicago, USA. 

Murray, Dr Joseph E. 

r Joseph E. Murray is the winner 
of the 1990 Nobel prize for 
medicine. He discovered how rejec¬ 
tion, following organ transplantation 
in man, could be mastered. 

He successfully transplanted a 
kidney between homozygons twins. 










for the first time. He pioneered 
transplantation of kidneys obtained 
from deceased persons and could 
show that patients with terminal renal 
insufficiency could be cured. 

Faz, Octavio 

H e is the winner of the 1990 Nobel 
prize for literature. Born in 
Mexico city on March 31, 1914, Mr 
Paz attended the National University 
of Mexico before going abroad as a 
diplomat. He used to write poetry 
and essays in his free lime. 

One of his first assignments was 
as secretary at the Mexican Embassy 
in Paris in 1945. He was named Am¬ 
bassador to India in 1962. 

He has described him.sclf as a 
“disillusioned leftist”. His early fas¬ 
cination with socialism faded after he 
became aware of restrieted political 
and cultural freedom in the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. 

His best known book is "The 
Labyrinth of Solitude". Many of his 
critical works are, perhaps, too 
spcciali.scd to gain popularity outside 
academic circles, but in his poetry he 
has managed to transcend all bar¬ 
riers. 

Kamdas, Admiral Lu.\minuruiii 

H e is the new Chief of Naval .Staff. 

A specialist in commimications, 
he has held a wide range of opera¬ 
tional and staff appointments that 
eminently qualify him for the new 
position. 

He was awariled the V'ir Chakra 
for distinguished action by the frigate, 
Bcas, under his command in the Bay 
of Bengal during the 1971 Indo-Pak 
conflict. He was one of the first batch 
of officers to pass out of the National 
Defence College. 

Shantaram, Dr V. 

D r V. Shantaram, India’s most 
respected film maker, died on 
October 28, 1990. He was 91). 

He made a mark on the I heal re 
scene with his vivid porti ayal of roles, 
meant for women. In the early forties, 
when the freedom movement was 
gaining momentum, he decided to 
make his contribution through the 
celluloid medium. 

He was born in Kolhapur on 
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November IH, IWl. He was not inter¬ 
ested in studies and tried his hand at 
various vocations. At the age of 13 he 
joined the Gandharva Natak Mandal 
run by the great singer and actor Bal 
(iandharva. 

After apprenticeship under 
Baburao Painter in Kolhapur he went 
on to form the Prabhat company in 
Pune. Under the banner of Prabhat 
he directed films \\kcAadnu, Fadosi, 
Duniya Na Mane and Sanl Gyanesh- 
war. 

Following a split in the Prabhat 
group he came to Bombay and pur¬ 
chased his own studio which was 
christened as'Rajkamal Kalamandir’. 
Under the banner of ‘V. Shantaram 
Films’ he made ShakimUa which ran 
over 103 weeks at the Royal Opera 
House. 

Hc also made the first full length 
film on the cla.ssical style of dancing 
Jhanak Jhanak Payal Baje. 

He was a great idealist and his 
Aadmi and Amrit Mantliun 
proved this to great extent. His 
Duniya Na Mane projected him a 
great social reformer and Fadosi, 
on the theme of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, made him known as a great 
political thinker. 

Shurpe, William 

illiam Sharpe is the winner of 
the 1990 Nobel prize for 
economics. He belongs to the Stan¬ 
ford University, USA. He has won the 
award for his contributions to the 
theory of price formation for finan¬ 
cial assets ~ the so-called capital as¬ 
sets pricing model (CAPM). 

Taylor, Dr Richard E. 

See under Dr Jerome I. 

Thomas, Dr E. Donail 

c is the winner of the 1990 Nobel 
prize for medicine. Through re¬ 
search he has managed to diminish 
the severe reaction the graft can 
cause in the recipient of organ, the 
.so-called “graft-versus-host” reac¬ 
tion (GVH). In addition he could 
show that intravenously infased bone 
marrow cells were able to repopulate 
the bone marrow and produce new 
blood cells. He was successful in 
transplanting bone marrow cells from 
one individual to another. 


IVipathi, Kamlapati 

K amlapati Tripathi, whose public 
life spanned nearly seven 
decades, was one of the oldguards of 
India’s freedom .struggle. He died on 
October 8,1990 at the age of 85. 

He was born on .September 3, 
1905 at Aurangabad village in 
Varanasi district of Uttar Pradesh in 
a deeply religious and renowned 
family. 

After his initial schooling at 
Aurangabad he moved on to Varanasi 
frr)m where he took the degree of 
Shastri of Kashi Vidyapeeth, an in¬ 
stitution symboli.ting nation’s 
awakening, in 1925. Later he was 
drawn towards journalism and was 
as.socialed with Aaj and Sansar - 
both popular hindi dailic.s in those 
years. 

Be.sides taking active part in Con- 
grc.ss activities, he did much to serve 
the cause of freedom through his 
powerful writings. 

In April 1971 he became Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh and held 
the office till June 1973. Sub.sec|uently 
he was elected to the Rajya Sabha and 
inducted into the Union Cabinet. 

A prolific writer, he authored 
many books on a variety of subjects 
such as history, religion, politics and 
journalism. Some of these were; 
Maiirya Bharat, Is/ami Duniya ka Sar- 
taj, Bapu aur Bharat, Bandi ki Chetnu 
and Bapu aur Manavaia. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Ulysses launched into the unknown 
n October 6, 1990 a new voyage 
into the unknown of the deep 
space began, when Ulysses scientific 
spacecraft was launched aloft the US 
space shuttle. Discovery. 

For NASA it was a great occasion 
as the successful launch of the space 
shuttle would reinforce the pro¬ 
gramme which had been coming 
under greater governmental scrutiny 
because of a series of setbacks. 

Ulysses is a trail-blazing inksion 
because it will be the first time that a 
spacecraft will travel the polar 
regions of the sun, away from the 
u.sual ecliptic plane. This unique 
trajectory will talcc the spacecraft into 


the unchartered third dimension of 
the heliosphere. 

To achieve the necessary orbit, 
Ulysses is now flying towards Jupiter 
so that it can use the gravitational 
field of that planet to give it the neces¬ 
sary boost to be able to lly over the 
poles of the sun. Thus, throughout its 
five-year mission, Ulysses will look 
into previously unexplored regions of 
the uninhabited world beyond the 
sun. 

Although much progress has 
been made in our attempts to under¬ 
stand the sun’s environment and its 
inlluencc on the earth, measurements 
from space have so far been limited 
bccau.se spacecraft have been con¬ 
fined to the ecliptic plane. 

Consequently, scientists have 
been able to sample only conditions 
corresponding to a very small slice of 
solar latitude. (The sun’s spin axis is 
tilted at seven degrees to the ecliptic 
and .so the cai th never manages to get 
above or below the sun’s equator by 
more than seven degrees of solar 
latitude, in the course of a year.) 

Satellite launching project 

ndia has mooted a propo.sal for 
launching .satellites under a new 
global joint initiative for monitoring 
the ozone layer and related environ¬ 
ment studies. 

The propo.sed project. Protection 
of Environment for Achieving 
Cleaner Earth (PEACE), is aimed at 
strengthening global co-operation in 
the field of environmental protection 
and also to provide easier informa¬ 
tion and access to developing 
countries. The project envi.sagcs the 
launching of joint satellites on a con¬ 
tinuous ba.sis with the outlay for a 
single launch projected at Rs 100 
crorc. 

The deployment of thc.se satel¬ 
lites would help monitoring of the 
ozone layer, trace gases and tempera¬ 
ture measurement.s, thus leading to a 
total understanding of the environ¬ 
ment. The response from various 
countries has been very encouraging. 

The propevsed project forms part 
of the efforts to cefebratc 1992 as the 
International Space Year on a vvide 
scale. 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1. abrasive: (a) polite (h) modest (c) rough (c/) ac¬ 
tive. 

2. badger: («) convince (b) persuade (c) pester (d) 
attempt. 

3. casus belli: (L) (a) cause of conflict (b) cause of 
calamity (c) peace-treaty (d) event leading to war. 

4. dovetail: (a) pull (b) push (c) carry (d) combine. 

5. epistle: (a) letter (b) note (c) .sermon (d) prac¬ 
tice. 

6. faux pas: (F) (a) indiscreet remark (b) tragedy 
(c) comedy (d) golden opportunity. 

7. gloss: (a) shine (h) pompous (c) explanation (d) 
criticism. 

8. huckster: (a) beggar (7;) hawker (c) saint (d) 
salesman. 

9. inveterate: (a) reformed (b) deep-rooted (r) 
deformed (d) informed. 

10. juggeniuut: (a) powerful institution (b) attach¬ 
ment (c) shrine (d) monument. 


11. kick-back: (a) illegal money (b) legal tender (c) 
profits (d) wages. 

12. liaison: (a) compliment (b) supplement (c) sub¬ 
ordinate (d) communication and cooperation. 

1.3. maul: (a) handle gently (b) caress (c) handle 
roughly (d) encircle. 

14. ob.scquious: (a) disre.spcctful (b) too rerspcctful 
(c) discourteous (d) flattering. 

15. prevaricate: (a) exaggerate (b) equivocate (c) 
suppress (d) cxprc.ss oneself. 

16. quandary: (a) comfortable situation (b) war-like 
(c) confrontation (d) awkward situation. 

17. tepid: («) warm (b) hot (c) lukewarm (d) cold. 

18. weird: (a) strange (b) normal (c) natural (d) 
human. 

19. yowl: (a) abuse (b) cry loud (c) rebuke (d) praise. 

20. zealot: (a) impartial (h) neutral (c) detached (d) 
fanatic. 


ANSWERS 


1. abrasive: (c) rough, harsh, offensive. 

—We arc prone to making more enemies than friends due 
to OUT abnuivt and aggressive behaviour. 

2. badger (c) pester, nag. 

-In the fair, children badger ihcir parcnttclo buy them all 
sorts of things on display. 

3. casus belli (1.) (4) act/event leading to juslitying war. 

—In Pakistan's ease, Kashmir is -as it has always been, a 
casta beUi, 

4. dovetail: (4) combine, fit together. 

—In the Gulf crisis there should have been an endeavour on 
the port of NAM to dovetail their immediate national interesu into 
international concerns. 

5. cpMIe: (a) tetter. 

—The mother sends hcrdaughtcra iongepbie every week. 

6. faux pas: (P) (a) indtscrect remark, embarrassing misiakc. 

—In public life, a single faux pas is enough to seal one’s 
political career for ever. 

7. gioM: (c) explanation, interpretation. 

—The political commentator has put a different gloss on 
recent devck^nnenls in the Rastem P.uiope. 

8. biiciater (b) hawker. 

—Whenever there ig tension in the town, the hunters 
picftT to stay back at homei 

' '9. Imelerale; fb) addicted, deep-rooted, obstinate. 

- We are kkety to poison the Ktrcam of, life by our biveamitt 

/fwe^icet towards others. 

' JhgBSfiwwiit <*) powerful Institution. 

'tl'-iL rOehrfft* frfpteuaing l«vc not reached the poos^ <tf the poor 


>!?*♦>* V 

'V'/. 


11. kkk-back: (a) illegal money, bribe. 

—'Hie press has brought to light p^mem of kkk4ntef(ipt :. 
many defence deals round the world. 

12. Unison; (4) communication and cot^Mralioo. 

—Only that officer commands respect from his f 
who Is able to maintain excellent rapport aodUalson wSth ihnhvi 

13. mauh (c) handle roughly. , ' 

-Gntics haye badly mauled the latest bootr'sm Ii^h trt' 
and aichitecture. 

14. obseqiUous; (b) too icipeetful. 

-A worker irfio is obMqfoiottf to the boas stands to gpin in 
the long run. 

15. prevaricaiSt (b) equivocate, quibble, spcakfact evasively, 

—On ccmtrovenilal issues, most of (he parties and their 
teadets prefer toprevaHcate. . 

16. quamlary; (4) awicwrird/difliculi situation. 

-As a result of the Oulf crisk, feiejgn nationals in Kuwait 
and Inq were caught nt a state ctquandary. 

17. tepid: (c) latcevmiin. 

—The^tcakerWas'discouraged when thcaudienee gave trim , 
only a tepid applause for his scholar^ discourse. 

18. weird: (a)strange,uhnatutal. ' 

—While passing ihioi^ the forestat rright, we heard tvekd 
shrieks coming from different ditecikMt. .. .. 

19. yowls (bj|ciyw*5Ud|id; , , , , ' 

-^llirecatsyouribtf nti^tisthOttglh tobenbndoHiQit.; : 

20. -aul^ (tO'fhharic; enreinely^ttisan. y:^ 

, . >ffoU|^cw re«fo(rposeacomtan(ihre«( reMiiqa^ 

end emotional hmigratlon'oflMia. , 
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Appointments Etc 


j Appointed; Klecled Etc 
1 Chandra Shekhar: He has been 
} .ippuinlcd as (he new Prime Mini¬ 
ster <>1 India. 

(Sto Harlem Bnindiland: He has 
been appointed as (he Prime Mini- 
stei of Norway. 

Jim Bolder I Ic has been elected 
as the Prime Mini.ster of New 
Zealand. 

Mohammed Nawaz Sharif: He 
has been elected Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. 

Admiral Laxminarain Ramdas: 
He ha.s been appointed Chief of the 
Indian Navy. 

.S'. Bangarappa: He has been 
elected Chief Minister of Kar¬ 
nataka. 

Alexander Ammotin: He has 
been appointed as Lebanon’s Am¬ 
bassador to India. 

Shitnji Kobayashi: He has been 
appointed as (he new Ambassador 
oi Japan to India. 

Resigned 

VP. Singh: Prime Minister of 
India. 

Jan P. Syse: Prime Minister of 
Norway. 


I OCTOBER 

I 10— President’s rule is imposed in 
I Karnataka. The 11-month old 

' Congress-I ministry headed by 

Mr Vecrendra Patil is dis¬ 
missed. 

14 -CJovernment announces 25 
per cent hike in petroleum 
prices. 

17 - President’s rule in Karnataka is 
removcil. Mr S. Bangarappa is 
sworn-m as Chief .Minister. 

19- 33 persons are killed in terrorist 


Kuldip Nayar: India’s High 
Commissioner to U.K. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Nelson Mandela: Deputy Presi¬ 
dent of the African National Con¬ 
gress. 

R. Chongo: Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, Zambia. 

Jiri Dienstbier: Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic. 

Died 

Dr V. Shantaram: Veteran film 
director of Indian cinema. He was 
90. 

Williamson Sangma: Former 
CJovcrnor of Mizoram and three- 
time Chief Minister of Meghalaya. 
He was 71. 

Mrs M.L. Vasanthakumari: 
Veteran exponent of carnatic music. 
She was (iS.Vinod Mehra: Noted 
film actor. He was 45. 

Om Shivpuri: Noted character 
actor of Indian films. He was 52. 

Manmohan Krishna: Noted 
character actor and director of In¬ 
dian ftltti industry. He was 68. 

P.R. Sarkar: Founder of the 
Ananda Marg. He was 69. 


linked violence in Punjab. 

23— Mr Lal Krishan Advani, Presi¬ 
dent of BJP, is arrested in 
Samastipur in Bihar to stop his 
rath yatra. 

- BJP withdraws support to Na¬ 
tional Front government in 
retaliation to Mr L.K. Advani’s 
arrest. 

24— More than SO persons are killed 
in arson and violence following 
the call of BJP for an all-India 
bandh to protest against Mr 


EVENTS 



Advani’s arrest. 

25 — 10 terrorists are among 33 
killed in Punjab. 

— The Islami Jamhoori Ittehad 
captures power in Pakistan. Ms 
Benazir Bhutto’s People’s 
Democratic Alliance is routed in 
polls. 

26—President George Bush of USA 
decides to send another one 
lakh troops to the Gulf. 

-The Chimanbhai Patel govern¬ 
ment in Gujarat and the ! 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat min¬ 
istry in Raja.sthan are reduced 
to minority following the 
withdrawal of support by the 
BJP in Gujarat and the Janata 
Dal in Rajasthan. 

W — Karsevaks storm the disputed 
Babri Ma.sjid-Temple site in 
Ayodhya. Five persons are 
killed and over 100 injured in 
police firing. 

NOVEMBER 

1 — More than 100 people are killed 
in violence in Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Kar¬ 
nataka, UP and Bihar. 

4— Terrorists massacre 20 people 
in a Gurdaspur village in Pun¬ 
jab. 

5— Janata Dal rebels elect 
Chandra Shekhar as their 
leader resulting in a split in 
Janata Dal. 

6— Mr Mohammed Nawaz Sharif is 
sworn-in as the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan. 

7 —Prime Minister V.P. Singh 
resigns following loss of con¬ 
fidence vote in Lok Sabha. 

9—Mr Chandra Shekhar is 
sworn-in as the eighth Prime 
Minister of India. Mr Devi 
Lal is sworn-in as Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

— New statute is promulgated in 
Nepal. 
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